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-TIME IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

BY THOMAS MILLER. 

London in summer-time if like one of those great kit- 
chens which were futed up somewhere within the castles 
that were inhabited by the Ogres of our olden tales, and 
in which poor humanity, when captured, was cooked. If 
you stand upon the gratings to look into the shop win- 
dows on the sunny side of the way, they are as hot as 
gridirons, and if you loiter long enough you would be 
broiled. You get outsido an omnibus to enjoy the fresh 
air; but all the fresh air has rushed down the streets that 
open upon the river to cool itself — and there you are all 
but baked. You get down, and try the inside by way of 
change; but that U like a great arched boiler, whose 
only safety-valve is the half-open door, and you find the 
big drops oozing from your forehead, and have just time 
to hail the conductor, to save yourself from being tenderly 
steamed. If you get into one of the squares, you might 
almost as well be fixed on a roasting-jack, for every 
window looks like a fire ; and you go round and round, 
like Falstaff, « larding the lean earth.' You hurry off to 
niackfriars Bridge, hoping there to find a little breathing 
■pace ; but every ' villanous compound of smell ' has 
stolen a march before you, and is out sweetening itself. 
You try London Bridge, from whence so many of her 
Majesty's lieges embark, and there you are greeted with 
the self-tame evil scent, as if 1 Death could not keep his 
court* anywhere beside the Thames but at the foot of 
the bridges. Like a rat that tries to climb up the side 
of a copper covered with verdigris when a fire is lighted 
below, so to avoid the heat; you ruth recklessly amid 
the poison, slip down, resign yourself to the Fates, and 
are either baked, steamed, or boiled, as they will it. The 
very dogs lie on the hot pavement as if they had given 
up all hopes of ever again finding a cool place ; and as 
they languidly raise their eyes while you pass, seem to 
say, ' I would pity you if I could, but there is no help 
for either of us.' The cab -horses hang their heads, 
and stand motionless ; they have even given up whisk- 
ing their tails and ears, but allow the flies to bite 
and the sun to burn, as if appealing mutely to our sym- 
pathies ; while their very looks seem to ask if any 
one has the heart to call them off the stand on such a 
day. The brasses at the front of the windows blaze 
again ; and ' Snip, Tailor,' seems written on a tongue of 
flame. The only chance you have of cooling yourself it 
by trusting to the imagination, and looking into the 
shops where Wenham ice is sold, and fancying that 
you can see it freezing. Even while the soda- water is 
effervescing, everything around is so hot, that you are 
almost doubtful whether or not it boils, so drink it up 
with a kind of desperate risk. The milkman's cans have 
a fiery look, and you marvel not that the miUi so soon 
while carried about in 



You shut one eye as you walk along, for it is the only 
part you can preserve from the heat. You feel almost 
sorry as you peep in at the fishmonger's, to think that 
the finny tribe should be taken out of their native ele- 
ment in such weather, and laid there to bake. A 
footman in scarlet livery looks like a burning sacrifice 
offered up by pride, at if he suffered for the sins of 
the whole family he serves. The flowers in windows 
droop, and seem sorrowful, and we never see a butterfly 
that has missed its way in the streets hovering around 
them without thinking that it is endeavouring to entice 
them away to the pleasant gardens in the suburbs: it 
seems a lost messenger sent out by the flowers. A green 
watering-pan at a brazier's door awakens pleasant recol- 
lections, and a parcel of children puddling about a pump 
or a plughole makes one feel cool for an hour after. On 
a breathless sultry day, the shrubs in the close city 
squares look as if they were cut out of green tinfoil ; 
while the crevices between the stones over which the 
watering-carts pass seem to open liko the mouths of a 
parched and thirtty multitude, each eager to catch the 
coveted drops. You envy the man who can tmoke on 
such a day, and almost fancy that he must have some 
little portable fountain in his inside with which he cools 
himself. Covent Garden Market would really be plea- 
sant, if you could but be sheltered by the shadows of 
covering trees, instead of the heated roofs of the stifling 
colonnades. Holborn and Snow Hill appear as if made 
purposely to punish stout tinners and vicious horses. 
Gold-fishes in a glass globe that stands in the shade are 
the only living objects you look upon with feelings of 
envy. 

But leaving all discontent behind, let us look at 
summer through her green and ever-open doors into a 
little world walled with hedges of hawthorn, which but 
a month or to ago were white over with May. That 
fragrance — rich as ever floated around Ere when the knelt 
to pray in the garden of Eden, while her long hair fell 
upon clusters of full-blown rotes — hat been borne along 
by the breeze from some neighbouring hay-field. How 
refreshing it feels after inhaling that burnt -brown- 
paper smell which pervades tho city streets! How 
gracefully that woodbine twines around the hazel ! 
You can already see the young nuts peeping with their 
green bunches between the coronets of the red-streaked 
flowers. The very cooing of the ringdove falls drow- 
sily upon the quietude, now near, now afar off, just as 
the fitful breeze comes and goes, and makes a murmur 
amid the long leaves. The water-flags seem playing with 
one another as they are swayed by the gentle wind ; and 
the dragon-fly, that sits upon the edge of the white 
water-lily, looks as if admiring the fine gauze of his 
wings, and the beautiful blue of his tlender body, which 
are mirrored in the clear stream. What a home of rest 
appears that thatched cottage, nestled amid the : 
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ing shadows of the tree* ! How tho roof, covered with 
lichens, harmonises with the huo of the steins and the 
shifting tints of the foliage] which here throws down a 
mou of the deepest green, and there lets in the sunlight 
in a flood of floating gold. Even the windows, as they 
glitter through tho openings of the branches, suggest 
pleasant thoughts ; and you think that a sacrifice of 
many needless luxuries would he cheerfully counter- 
balanced by the beauty and tranquillity which reign 
around that rural dwelling-place. Such sweet retire- 
ments are assuredly calculated to awaken holier thoughts 
than the buzzing tumult which breaks tho air above 
crowded cities. Here we seem to stand nearer witnesses 
of the works of God : there, whichever way wo turn, we 
are reminded of man ; his scaffoldings, his piles of bricks, 
timber sawn, iron beaten — all proclaim the slow progress 
of labour. Here the flowers spring up, and tho leaves 
shoot forth, and tho young branches grow longer every 
day; but there is no sign of toil, no hand to fashion, no 
model to work after. The great frame in which the warp 
and woof of leaves and flowers are woven was touched 
by an Omnipotent finger in the beginning ; and neither 
day nor night, winter or summer, hath it stood still 
wholly, or needed human aid. Upon the summits of 
those hills the sun plants his golden feet amid the 
trembling dews of the morning, and tho moon at night 
steps down uninterrupted amid the purple twilight: there 
are no fogged roofs over which to trail the floating silver 
of her drapery here— nothing but the daisies below and 
the stars above, and the perfume arising from miles of 
country flowers around her. How grand and solemn is 
the avenue that runs along the centre of this old wood, 
equalled by nothing excepting the vaulted roof of some 
hoary cathedral I Man needs not a more fitting temple to 
worship his Maker in than this. Look how those aged 
steins rise like mighty pillars, and support the airy dome, 
which looks as if enriched with the most beautiful fret, 
work: you might fancy that the breeze, which makes a 
low moan at intervals, was the dying tone of an organ; 
and the songs of the birds the voices of tho veiled nuns, 
who are chanting somewhere in the hidden aisles of the 
trees. The rich sunlight that streams through the 
branches in the distance looks like a deep-dyed window, 
in which fancy pictures the forms of bearded saints and 
white-winged angels, and rounded halo* of glory, such as 
encircle tho brow of Mary Mother and her God-child. 
"Where yonder white cloud comes in like softened moon- 
light between tho embowered boughs, lighting here and 
there the pale stems of the birches, imagination sees the 
silver lam pi shimmering before the shrines, and in the 
blue hare that settles down over tho deep sunken dells, 
traces the faint smoke of the waving incense. The very 
brawling of the stream sounds like subdued voices in 
' dim oratories,' and where it runs here in light and there 
in shade, looks like far-off profusions seen for a moment, 
then lost again in the gloom of low-pillared arches. 

It seems a spot where man might sit and weep 

Tils petty griefs and childish cares away ; 

Wearied Ambition might lie here and sleep, 

And hoary Crime in tileuoo kneel to pray. 

The low-voiced brook, tho daylight dimly given, 

Seem like that starlight land wo see in dreams of heaven. 

Our early poets painted summer as a beautiful woman 
in the full bloom of life, whose snowy forehead was 
wreathed with blown roses, which began to die as soon as I 
they reached perfection. They spared her a lingering 
death, and cut her down like a flower in tho night, as if 
summer cjuld never be old. To autumn they gave the 
rumbling wain and wheaten -sheaf, and for years bowed 
her down with the weight of ripened fruit. 



All animate nature seems now to be keeping holiday; 
the rcry water-rat plays over its food, now nibbling at the 
leaf that is swayed to and fro by the ever-moving ripples, 
then swimming lazily round it, or making a momentary 
effort to breast the current, that it may again be borne 
along it idly. Tho black water-hen, followed by her 
dusky and downy brood, as aho paddles along in the 
shadow of the overhanging willows, seems as if she was 
taking them out for a day's pleasure, instead of leading 
them onward in search of insects. The lambs, which hare 
now grown tall and strong, appear to havo little more to 
do than run races with one another, or bleat to their woolly 
dams to look on while they are displaying their agility. 
In tho air, myriads of insects are congregated in the raasy 
dance, some high up beyond the tallest trees, as if the 
broad unbounded realm of space alone was roomy enough 
for so immense an assemblage to ' tread a measure.' But 
let us try how the picture will look in verse: — 

A cottage girl trips by with sidelong look, 

Steadying the little basket on her head ; 
And where a puink bridge* the narrow brook, 

hlio stnjig to *eo her image shadowed. 
The stream reflects her cloak of glaring red j 

Below she see* the trees and deep blue sky ; 
The flowers which downward look in that olear bed, 

Tho very birds which o'er its ripples fly : 
Sbo parts her loose-blown hair, and wondering, passes by. 

Then other forme move o'er the pathways brown 

In twos and throes, for it is market-day ; 
Beyond those hills stretches a little town, 

And thitherward the rastios bend their way. 
Crossing thu scene In red, and blue, and gray ; 

Now by green hedgerows, now by oak-trees old, 
As they by stilo or low-thatched cottage stray ; 

l'cep through the rounded hand, and you behold 
Buch scenes as Morland drew in frames of sunny gold. 

A laden ass. a maid with wicker maun,* 

A shepherd lad driving his Iambs to sell. 
A butcher-boy seen through the park like lawn, 




Then does bis gray old tilted-cart appear. 
Moving so slow, you think he never can get there. 

They oome from still green nooks, wood* old and hoary, 

The silent work of many a summer night, 
Ere those tall trees attained their giant glory, 
- Or their dark top* did tower that cloudy height. 
They oome from spots which the sweet afay-buds light. 

Where stream -washed willows make a silvery shiver ; 
For years their steps have worn those footpaths bright 

That wind around tho field*, and by the river. 
With its low murmuring sound, that rolls and sings for ever. 

Nor are the sounds which give a voice to the landscape 
less pleasing than the moving figures which fill it with 
the stir of life, and are so essential to picturesque beauty. 
Tho very rattle of the bird-boy's clapper, and the shrill 
tones of his child-like voice, as he scares the birds from 
the ripening corn, are in harmony with the great concert 
of rural sounds. It prevents you not from hearing the 
jingle of the harness, and the grinding of the broad wheels 
of tho wagon, that is descending the adjoining hill; even 
tho clap of the distant gate falls upon tho ear sharp, 
clear, and audible, as if struck at the true moment of 
time. Tho * rasp, rasp ' of the mower as he sharpens his 
scythe, drowns not tho bleating of tho sheep beside the 
brook, where they are assembled ready for the washing ; 
the song of the milkmaid, whose pail you can just see 
balanced above the hedge of wild roses, seems answered 
by the choir of linnets that are singing among the yellow 
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gone bathes, whose anned items are hung with thousand* 
of little golden baskets ; the ' click, click ' of the stone- 
breaker's hammer from the roadside rings like a heavy 
cymbal; and the deep lowing of the brindled bull, as it 
comes across the river from the green marshes, sounds liko 
the loud bass, which folds together every floating sound 
in the grand anthem. 

How different to the rattle and the roll of the lumber- 
ing omnibuses, and the groaning drays, which jar the 
very foundations of our city streets— bursts of uncea-ung 
thunder, almost loud enough to break the dull drum of 
a deaf man's ear t Who would not, at such a season, tit 
with his crust of bread and cheese, and jug of home- 
brewed ale, under the porch of a roadside inn, with a 
landscape stretching before him filled with such sights 
and sounds as we hare pictured, rather than fare sump- 
tuously in a city dining-room, black with the ' steam of 
twice ten thousand dinners ! ' Fancy hot chops, and 
great smoking potatoes — a dim skylight overhead, and a 
cook within a few yards of you — a huge fire, and a 
gridiron that ' grins horribly ' above the ruddy embers — 
and if you can recall any other images than those con- 
nected with martyrdom, or dim glimpses of the fire otiice 
which a wicked old gentleman is said to have the manage- 
ment of below, you are gifted with a power of imagination 
such ss hath not visited your humble servant. Fancy 
summer spent in London in apartments adjoining a 
baker's oven, in a street up which only one vehicle can 
pass at a time; where the pavement is so narrow, that a 
stout man has cither to walk sideways, or stand up under 
a doorway while a cab passes ; where the sunshine gilds 
nothing lower than the attic window, and that only for a 
few minutes during the day ; then turn the mind's eye 
to ' green nestling spots for poets made.' In places like 
those, you have a pleasant prospect of your opposite 
neighbour washing, drying, ana ironing, all in the space 
of an hour or two, and in the same little room. You see 
Wiggins put his three potatoes into the little saucepan, 
and watch the progress of the small portion of steak he 
places upon the fire; then witness him enjoying the fresh 
air as he blows his face with the bellows, or revels in a 
bath holding a quart of Thames water. You fairly pity 
the poor boy who has to carry half a hundredweight of 
coals up so many flights of stairs, and think the old lady 
acta wisely who gets her kettle boiled a dozen doors off 
up the street, and brings it home steaming in her hand. 
The tripe shop on the ground-floor seems to be visited by 
no other customers than Bluebottles, who walk in and 
out, and help themselves without paying. The butter in 
the chandler's window dissolves while you look at it, the 
bladder of lard has a lanky and melting look, while the 
bacon is manufacturing itself into a state of streakings 
by throwing out quantities of superabundant fat — for a 
slow cooking process is carried on everywhere. 

No marvel that the Cockneys rush with a kind of 
desperate determination to Oravesend, Heme Day, Mar- 
gate, Katnsgate, or any other of their favourite watering- 
places, and eat shrimps and lobsters, and take baths, 
with a perseverance that appears the very opposite of 
their general natures, as if they endeavoured every way 
to familiarise themselves to a new element, and were by 
degrees preparing to become inhabitants of the great 
deep. Davies the dry Salter emerges from his dark-look- 
ing house in Upper Thames Street, and mounting his 
yellow slippers and telescope, sweeps the rounded horizon, 
and grows eloquent in * reefing,' ' steering,' and ' boxing 
the compass,' even permitting the ends of his neckerchief 
to fly out loosely, and blend with Mrs Davies's green veil, 
because it gives him a kind of sea-going rakish-built 
look. He thinks it would have been a great Improve- 
ment to have built all Urge towns by the sea-side — the 
houses would then have looked so pleasant in summer. 
His spouse reminds him that there is no walking on the 
sands, or going out in sailing-boats in winter. To this 
he acquiesces, and agrees that London is not so badly 
situated after all. 

The railways are working wonders, by carrying out their 
thousands from London in summer to sweet breathing- 
places a few miles out, which only six or seven years ago 



it would have been half a day's journey to have reached; 
while now we can be set down in a world of leares and 
flowers within the space of an hour. Pent in a populous 
city rs we are, we have assuredly less cause to murmur 
than our forefathers, when, by paying ninepenee, we can 
reach Sydenham, or Croydon, in little more than half an 
hour ; _ and instead of getting charred in Cheapside or 
Cornhill, plant our feet where the bluebells blow and the 
skylark builds; or even stand where 

The iMves « drop, drop,' and dot the erispCd stroam, 
Bo quick each clrcls man the first sway ; 
Where the tall bulriuh stands, and seems to dream 
Or to the ripple nods its hsad alway. 



THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
Jcdojnq from the experience of the last few years, it may 
be doubted whether an unreflecting and sentimental 
humanity is not more harmful than the individual and 
social miseries which it is professedly designed to alle- 
viate. The best feelings, unregulated by judgment and 
knowledge, may lead to consequences the most disastrous. 
Compassion for the poor is a noble and proper feeling ; 
but how mischievous when assuming the form of indiscri- 
minate almsgiving, in which it breaks down the principle 
of self-reliance, checks industrial enterprise, and pro- 
duces systematic mendicancy. Commiseration for bodies 
of workmen temporarily without employment is an equally 
commendable feeling; but how shortsighted that policy 
which, on the plea of finding work for theso unfortunate 
operatives, proposes to exclude certain foreign manufac- 
tures from the country. Pity for a large class of young 
females in the metropolis, who undertake to make shirts 
at three-halfpence each, is not less a Christian sentiment; 
but how absurd to decry the employers of these females, 
when the whole cause of the evil is the too great supply 
of labour— the excessive competition of hands in propor- 
tion to the work to be executed ; and how much more 
reasonable it would be in this, at in other instances of 
hardship, to relieve the labour market by emigration or 
otherwise, than to raise fresh competition by a public 
subscription of funds. In this way it could be shown 
that in vory many things affecting general interests, zonl 
without discretion may be most unjust and dangerous in 
its dealings. 

By far the grandest instance of this well-meaning but 
questionable policy was the abolition of slavery in our 
West Indian possessions. The measure itself was only 
consistent with principles of justice and humanity : it rid 
the British dominions of a disgraceful stigma; it liberated 
thousands of beings from compulsory bondage. All that 
is allowed ; but was this great national act not tainted 
with the Tice of imprudence, and havo its more special 
promoters not been chargeable to a great degree with 
defeating by their real the ends which they and all others 
had professedly in view! It is of no use shirking the 
matter : the confession must bo made. The abolition of 
West Indian slavery, while communicating freedom to a 
British population, has vastly increased the horrors of 
slavery in foreign tropical climes. Such a result never 
could have been contemplated by Clarkson and Wilber- 
force. The Anti-tlavery Societies could not have antici- 
pated that their doings were to have the effect of increas- 
ing the amount of slavery generally, and likewise of ren- 
dering the transmission of slaves from Africa more cruel 
and iniquitous than ever. Yet all this has happened. 
The public press is full of details respecting the extent 
and horrors of this post-abolition slavery ; and we need 
not therefore go minutely into the subject. It is sufficient 
to know that all our expensive and ill-conceived plans for 
preventing the deportation of slaves to Brazil, Cuba, and 
other countries have failed ; that we are now paying a 
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million and a-half of money annually to snpprem the 
traffic ; that this sum is worse than thrown away, for the 
slave-trade goes on rigorously notwithstanding, and with 
greatly increased cruelties; that slave-holding states 
rejoice in our act of abolition, as it gires them a partial 
monopoly in growing, by means of slave-labour, the sugar 
and coffee which we, the people of Great Britain, require. 

As a means of redress for their alleged grievances, the 
West Indians earnestly request that the imperial legis- 
lature shall impose such high duties on the produce of 
Brazil, Cuba, &c. coming into the home-market, as will 
give them, the West Indians, a command of our trade. 
Such duties formerly existed, but by an act in 1846 they 
were much modified ; and now, only for a brief period, is 
there a small discriminating duty. A return to high 
protective duties is strongly advocated by some parties 
unfavourable to free trade ; but it is almost unnecessary 
to say that the realisation of any expectations on the 
subject is altogether hopeless. The people of England 
have now had an experience in buying cheap, and they 
will never willingly go back to buying dear sugar in 
preference. Sophistries may be employed to show that 
protection ia a good thing, and not a few happen to be 
deceived by them ; but the most illiterate housewife 
cannot be reasoned out of the evidence of her senses. 
The most adroit advocate of protection could not per- 
suade her to pay sixpence for a pound of sugar which she 
was offered by somebody else for fourpence. The pro- 
priety of buying sugar, like bread, wherever it can be 
had cheapest, is now the received doctrine. It may be 
a vulgar mercenary doctrine, which is very much to be 
lamented, but sentiment cannot be infused into the 
buying of sugar. Pity is unknown in the negotiations of 
the counter. To speak plainly, we arc too completely 
tired, worn out, and impoverished, in taxing ourselves, 
to think of making sacrifices for any class, colony, or 
nation. The West Indians may have expected something 
very different a few years ago, when they embarked their 
fortunes in sugar-growing property. All very likely; but 
it cannot be helped. W o are in a shifting world ; and 
it is the temper of the times to overhaul the conditions 
of national intercourse. In short, if the West Indians 
ever expected that, till the end of time, the people of 
Great Britain were to give them twopence or threepence 
a pound more for sugar than they could buy it for else- 
where, or, in other words, tax themselves to the extent of 
L.3,000,000, for the loss would be to that amount, they 
were in an unfortunate mistake — that is all. 

According to the representations of those who seem 
interested in maintaining differential duties, the saving 
now effected in the purchase of slave-grown sugar can- 
not possibly continue ; for as soon as, by our proper pre- 
ference of a cheap to a dear article, we have altogether 
driven the West Indians from the field, the Cubans and 
Brazilians will possess so complete a monopoly, that the 
price of sugar will be raised : thus we are now pursu- 
ing a most shortsighted policy. This argument ha» 
been extensively used at public meetings, and also by 
a portion of the press ; though wo should hope without 
gaining many proselytes. Sugar is not an article of 
which there can be only a limited produce ; and the 
supply, with some contingent and brief interruptions, 
may always be expected to be equal to the demand ; 
while the competition in furnishing the supply will in 
all probability keep the price moderate. It is not to 
be denied, however, that just in proportion as we throw 
the trade into the hands of planters, remorseless as to 
their means of enforcing production, negro slavery will 
go on increasing in intensity. The Cubans ana Bra- 
zilians appear to be looking forward to a period when 
fresh hands must be imported, fresh grounds broken up, 
and fresh capital employed. Never was the commerce 
in slaves more brisk, never was the lash plied so fiercely, 
as at the present moment ; and yet a trade greater by 
far is anticipated. The expectation is founded on a 
knowledge of the fact to which notice has already been 
drawn — that a philanthropic zeal without discretion still I 
guides the destinies of the West Indian colonies. 

We should like to disappoint the hopes of these 



demonstrate vne iruin oi me uocirme in social 
mics, that Aired is cheaper than purchased labour ! 
venture to say that till this be demonstrated by c 
practical and undeniable— undeniable, because fel 



ruffians. Let the market by all means remain open to 
importations of sugar, no matter whence it comes; and 
for the sake of economy and humanity, let us withdraw 
our costly preventive service from the African coast. If 
the Cubans and Brazilians will have slaves in spite of 
us, let us be so far reasonable as to permit them to carry 
off the unfortunate captives in a manner not revolting to 
decency. Having thus far returned to common sense, 
we should desire to go one or two steps further. Sup- 
posing the West Indians to stand in need of such supplies 
of free labourers as would enable them not only to com- 
pete with slaveholders, but show to the world that the 
work of freemen is cheaper than the work of slaves — 
that it is better to Aire than to buy men — let us place 
no obstruction in their way. What a glorious thing to 
demonstrate the truth of the doctrine in social econo- 

and we 
evidence 

practical and undeniable — undeniable, because felt in the 
pocket — the odious traffic in slaves will not be abandoned, 
neither can it be put down. Some years ago, sanguine 
hopes were entertained that merely by employing the 
emancipated negroes in the British settlements, the 
greater economy of hired labour would have been realised. 
The circumstances which have prevented the realisation 
of these dreams need not be reviewed ; whether employers 
or employed have been to blame, is now of little conse- 
quence. What concerns the present question is, the 
complain U by the planters that they cannot procure a 
sufficiency of labourers at fair wages. We are not with- 
out a suspicion that the complaints are for the most part 
groundless ; but unfortunately the mother country is 
not in a position to disregard them. We avowedly, by 
our laws, prevent tho West Indians from seeking for the 
assistance of fresh hands: they are not allowed to invite 
and hire negro labourers from Africa on a scale suit-able 
to their alleged necessities. Inspired by the terror of 
originating a new slavery in disguise, negro immigration 
is said to have been checked, and a dearth of labour 
created. It is not to the credit of English sagacity that 
what is at the utmost a matter of detail in arrangement, 
should bring a rational principle to a dead halt. We 
have no right to prevent our West Indian fellow-subiccta 
from hiring Africans if they choose to do so; all we have 
to look to is, that the practice shall not be abused. No 
doubt the ignorant and hapless natives of the African 
continent might too easily be seduced into bondage, on 
the plea of being used only as hired labourers for a 
limited term ; but it is preposterous to say that the 
legislature could not enjoin such precautionary arrange- 
ments, both at the ports of embarkation, and within tho 
colonies respectively, as would effectually shelter the per- 
sonal liberty of the employed. We are at least solici- 
tous tbat a well-devised plan of immigration should be 
tried, of course at the expense of the colonies, and with 
their approval. The direct benefit to be derived from 
the experiment might possibly turn out to be illusory, 
but an important object would be gained in throwing the 
entire cause of failure on those who are now concerned in 
crying out ruin from a dearth of labour. Were the 
cxjfcftmcnt successful, how greatly should we have ad- 
vanced in working out the problem of creating a whole- 
some intercourse with Africa. 

We are sorry to say that, from all credible evidence, 
public and private, the present occupants of property in 
the West Indies are not generally the clan of persona 
who may be deemed capable of grappling with the new 
circumstances into which tho islands have been thrown. 
Alluding to the evidence on the subject of the sugar 
duties lately laid before parliament, and from which a 
select committee inferred that the colonies were ruined, 
in consequence of the withdrawal of protection, an able 
provincial print (the * Manchester Guardian') sums 
up as follows : — 4 Wo have carefully examined the 
evidence, and we find none (if we exclude opinions 
expressed apart from facts stated) which can be consi- 
dered as proving that assertion. We find, it is true, 
abundant evidences of ruin; but in almost every case it 
appears to have been completed before the sugar act of 
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1846, and from causes long antecedent to that mea- 
sure. We find tho strongest evidence, given by the 
West Indiana thoraselves, of the prejudicial effects of 
mismanagement ; of the consequences of encumbered 
estates; of the enormous charges imposed upon them by 
being mortgaged to British merchants, who, on thoir own 
terras, conduct their sales and purchases; who provide 
shipping at their own established rates of freight, irre- 
spective of the common market rate; and of high rates 
of interest and commissions paid for loans. We find, 
too, evidence enough of the mischievous consequences of 
absenteeism; of the mismanagement of agents, to whom 
estates are intrusted ; and of the enormous savings 
effected by those who have had the courage and the 
energy to pay even occasional visits to their estates. We 
find much evidence of the evil consequences of a want of 
capital; of the entire absence of suitable implements of 
husbandry; and of the great saving which has been 
effected where they have been introduced. All these, and 
many other facts, wc find spoken to in the evidence; evils 
sufficient to have ruined the West Indies over and over 
again, whether they had been protected up to strict mo- 
nopoly, or exposed to perfectly free trade. But although 



these facts abound in every page, less or more, 
it may seem, not the slightest trace of them is to bo 
found in the resolutions of the committee. There, all the 
blame is inferred to rest upon free-trade, and protection 
is pointed to as the only cure. The sugar act of 1846 is 
the banc, and a high differential duty is tho antidote.' 

The following extract from a private letter written by 
a resident planter in British Guiana appeared a few days 
ago in the 'Morning Chronicle,' and is corroborative of 
the above:— ' If the planters would live on their own 
estates, feed on thoir own stock, and place their managers 
ia their proper rank, they might keep their estates. It is 
more absenteeism than the equalisation of the sugar 
duties which impoverishes the landowners. While the 
proprietor lives in Europe, the manager occupies the 
mansion; his wife gets an establishment of servants; he 
has a stock of cattle, a garden, provision grounds, a good 
stable, with two or three good horses. To this he adds a 
handsome top gig, or more generally now a Yankee 

tih&eton; his several jobbers are mixed up with the pay- 
ist of the plantation labourers. Madam, if she is in- 
dustriously disposed, employs some of the intelligent 
labourers to huckster round the country salmon, fish, 
pork, calicoes, &c their job work being lumped in with 
plantation work. All this I see and know. A manager 
here should compare in position to a bailiff in England; 
and an attorney here to a steward in England. If either 
of them overstep these characters (which all do), the pro- 
prietor has only himself to blame.' 

It would thus appear that the grand experiment of 
competing with free against slave labour cannot be effec- 
tually made under the existing social condition of the 
West Indies. Encumbered estates would require to be 
•old or abandoned; proprietors living as absentees in 
England would require to relinquish, or go at once and 
reside upon and cultivate, their estates; the whole race 
of attorneys, stewards, and mortgagee*, would require to 
be swept away. Persons of intelligence, capital, and 
enterprise, who will not disdain to direct and superintend 
personally the working of their properties, are now, to all 
appearance, the men for the West Indies. We have 
already heard of such acquiring estates at an insignifi- 
cant price, with every prospect of doing well upon them. 
Never was there a better opportunity for young men of 
this class making a fortune. Large estates are to be had 
for a trifle, and no kind of property would be so certain 
of yielding a good return. Whether there is to be a 
great and gradual regeneration of the West Indies by 
thc«< means, will in some measure depend on the with- 
drawal of protective duties. Should these, in spite of all 
remonstrance, be aggravated, with a view of bolstering up a 
vicious system of management, enterprise and self-reliance 
will be discouraged; for it is the very tendency of protec- 
tion to induce indolence and dependence. The West 
Indies, in a word, must be left to their own resources; 
and all that we are called on to do is, to accord them the 



greatest freedom of navigation, manufacture, and trade, 
and to place only a reasonably -qualified restriction on 
their engagements with negro immigrant labourers. Con- 
sisteutly carried out, there arc the strongest grounds for 
believing that measures of this kind would in a few 
years raise the British West Indies into a state of pros- 
perity superior to what they ever enjoyed under the 
deadening trammels 



•OLD WISDOM.' 

Thk environs of MoUhcim are amongst the fairest in 
the rich and fertile province of Alsace. The verdant 
pasturages which surround this little town are watered 
by the river Hruche, and scattered hamlets and highly- 
cultivated fields diversify the scene, whilst the bold 
mountain-range of tlie Vosgcs lend a certain grandeur 
to its aspect. The landscape, alternately rural and 
wild, arrests our attention each moment by some fresh 
contrast Beyond these meadows spangled with flowers, 
these golden corn-fields, and blooming orchards, the 
mountains appear in the distance, covered with their 
dark pine woods, which cast a gloomy shadow over the 
valley beneath; and yet this sombre background serves 
only as a setting to the landscape — a cheerful character 
predominates throughout Tho hamlets are white and 
glistening, the little gardens carefully kept and the 
roads shady and pleasant Here and there may be 
seen little wayside inns, used, not so much as resting- 
places for the wayfarer, as poiuts of rendezvous for the 
neighbouring peasantry, where the young men meet to 
form plans for amusement the middle-aged to escape 
from some domestic care, and the more advanced in 
years to renew the remembrances of their youth. 

Several guests were seated on a bench at the door of 
one of these rustic taverns, and their boisterous merri- 
ment proved that the glass had not circulated in vain. 
The entertainer, who might easily be recognised by the 
care he took duly to replenish the glasses of his com- 
panions, was a young man in the heyday of life, but 
whose furrowed countenance indicated the indulgence 
of violent passions. His dress marked him out as being 
less of a peasant than of a workman. He had just called 
for a bottle of cherry brandy with which to regale his 
companions, when one of the party, looking up the 
road, exclaimed, ' Bring another glass here, my friends ; 
here ia Father Solomon ! ' 

4 The Old Anabaptist !' was re-echoed on every side. 

*Oh let us mako room for him by all 
the giver of the treat i'Ii 
Wisdom.* 

The new-comer, whose approach had been thus hailed, 
was a man far advanced in life, wearing the grave and 
antique garb which is peculiar in those parts to the ' 
sect of Anabaptists. He walked with a firm step, which 
denoted neither haste nor slothfulness, leaning the while 
on a staff formed from a knotted vine. His counte- 
nance was venerable, and yet full of cheerfulness. As 
soon as he came within hearing, all the guests began to 
call to him to join them, and the master of the enter- 
tainment rose and advanced to meet him. 

' Good-day to you, Andrew,' said the old man in a 
friendly tone ; ' and good-day to you, Stephen, and all 
of you. Is it here, then, my friends, that you pray to 
God on the Sabbath day ?' 

' And you. Father Solomon,' inquired Stephen, ' from 
what church are you coming here through the mea- 
dows?" 

* I am coming from the greatest of all earthly temples, 
my children ; even from that whose incense is the per- 
fume of the meadows, and whose music is the harmo- 
nious voice of all creation.' 

• That is to say, you are coming from your fields,' 
replied Andrew. * Well, sit down there now, good 
father, and tell us whether your wheat looks well?' 

'Tell me first of all how you happen to be in tho 
I country now?' replied the old man as he seated himself 
I at the place which bad been left vacant for him. ' How 
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long has Mr Hitter's mill been able to get on without 
you?' 

4 What are Ritter and hi* mill to me?' exclaimed 
Andrew, whose countenance darkened at this question. 
' I care aa much about them as I do about what is 
passing in the moon.' 

4 Hare you quarrelled with your master, my ton?' 
inquired the Anabaptist. 

' I hare no longer any master, Father Solomon,' 
hastily replied the young workman. 4 I left the mill 
yesterday, and may it henceforth hare nothing to grind, 
unless it be old Hitter himself! nerer will it have 
crushed worse grain.' 

He then began to recount to the old man the long 
list of grievances which had finally led to his tearing 
the mill, of which he had been for ten years the direc- 
tor, mingling his narrative with imprecations against 
the owner, whom he accused of the basest ingratitude. 

The Old Anabaptist listened tranquilly to the whole 
recital, and then calmly replied, ' You hare drunk the 
wine of anger, Andrew, and you see all your master's 
faults double. Ail you hare now said only acquaints 
me with one fact — that you are out of place.' 

'And do you think that I am the one most embar- 
rassed by that?' inquired Andrew. 'Ask old Ritter 
what be thinks about it ; see lialf his mills stopped, and 
erery day that they stand still robs him of fifty crowns 
— that is, of fifty pieces of his flesh. The old miser 
will fall sick of relation eren before he is ruined. And 
this is what makes me so jovial to-day, Father Solo- 
mon ; because what causes grief to old skin-flints, re- 
joices the heart of all good fellows. Here, more glasses, 
my friends, and let us drink to the discomfiture of the 
Jew of Molshcim.' 

The Anabaptist took no notice of thu challenge, and 
asked Andrew what he thought of doing. 

' L,' exclaimed the young miller ; ' why, I mean to 
lire like a botuycoi*. Ritter was obliged to clear oh* all 
scores, and to line my pouch well before we parted. So 
long as any broad pieces remain to me, I mean to hare 
a merry time of it. 

4 And you hare begun to-day to put this plan in ' 
execution ? ' inquired the old man. 

4 As you may perceive,' replied Andrew, whose utter- 
ance was becoming somewhat indistinct, ' we are try- 
ing the taste of all the casks in the inn. Hollo I mine 
host, hast thou nothing new to bring us ? Let us hare 
some little limuur here quickly that may soften the 
heart of Old Wisdom." 

But the old man, as soon as he had tasted the few 
drops of cherry brandy which he had allowed to be 
poured out for him, prepared to go on his way. An- 
drew, howerer, seemed resolved to detain him. 

4 Stay, good father,' he exclaimed ; 4 there is always 
both pleasure and profit in hearing you talk.' 

4 Yea,' said another, • you must sing us some of the 
old German li vinos.' 

Or you will tell us stories out of the Bible,' added a 



The Old Anabaptist made some attempts at resist- 
ance, but they would not listen to any excuse: first 
his hat was carried off, then his staff, and finally he 
was forced to resume his seat by the side of Andrew. 

The old man showed no symptoms of ill-humour at 
this species of friendly violence which was offered him. 
4 Ererything must gire way to youth,' said he cheer- 
fully ; 4 but since you will keep me in spite of myself, 
you must take the consequence, and put up with one 
of my sermons.' 

4 Preach away— preach away then, Father Solomon,' 
exdaimed the merry group with one voice; ' we are oil 
ready to listen.' 

Thii willing acquiescence was easily to be accounted 
for by the knowledge possessed by Andrew and his 
companions of the nature of the old man's general mode 
of instruction. What he called his sermons were for 
the most part histories or parables taken from the 
Sacred Writings, whence he always drew 



lesson; and even those who made but small count of 
this latter part of his discourses, liked to listen to the 
old man's narratires, eren as they would hare done to 
some fireside legend. Father Solomon was in their eyes 
a sort of romancer, whose inventions amused their ima- 
gination, even if they did not enlighten their reason. 
Andrew filled tho glasses once more, and the whole 
party, each resting his folded arms upon the table, bent 
forward to listen with the deepest attention. 

The old man proceeded. 4 I will not relate to you,' 
said he, 4 this day either any legend of our country or 
any stories drawn from the Sacred Volume; either one 
or the other would be too grave for your present mood. 
1 will rather treat you as children, by telling you a 
nursery tale as it is related on the other side of the 
Rhine. 

4 In olden times, then, when ererything was different 
from what it is now-a-days, there lived at Manheim a 
young man named Otto, who was intelligent and daring, 
but who never knew how to accomplish one Important 
feat — that of bridling his own passions. When he 
desired a thing, nothing could prevent him from attain- 
ing it; and his passions resembled those stormy blasts 
which sweep across rivers, valleys, and mountains, de- 
stroying all that opposes their progress. Being wearied 
of tho tranquil life he led at Manheim, he took it into 
his head one fine day to set out on a long journey, with 
tho hope that ho might discorer fortune and happiness 
in its course. He accordingly swung upon his shoulder 
a ]>acket containing his best clothes, placed in a belt 
around his waist all the money he possessed, and started 
on his way without knowing whither he was bound. 

4 After journeying on for some days, he found himself 
at the entrance of a forest, which seemed to stretch on 
all sides as far as the eye could reach. He here encoun- 
tered three other trareUers, Who seemed to have paused, 
like himself, to repose themselves before plunging into 
its depths. One was a tall, proud-looking woman, 
with a threatening aspect, who held in her hand a 
javelin ; the other a young girl, who lay lialf asleep in 
a chariot drawn by four bullocks ; and the third was an 
old woman clad in rags, and with a rugged mien. 
Otto saluted them, and inquired whether they were 
acquainted with the road through the forest ; and on 
their replying in the affirmative, he requested permis- 
sion to follow them, lest he should lose his way. 

4 They all three consented, and proceeded on their way 
in company with the young man. The latter soon per- 
ceived that his companions were endued with powers 
which God has not bestowed on all his creatures, but 
this discovery awakened no uneasiness in his mind, and 
he pursued his journey, chatting the while with bis 
three fellow-travellers. 

4 They had already gone on thus for some hours to- 
gether, when they heard a horse's tread approaching. 
Otto turned round to see who it was, and recognised a 
bourgeois from Manheim, whom he had liated for many 
a long year, and whom he looked upon as his greatest 
enemy. The bourgeois soon gained on the pedestrians, 
glanced at Otto with a scornful smile, and passed on. 
All the young man's ire was roused to the utmost. 
44 Ah 1 " he exclaimed, 44 1 would give all I possess now, 
and the best part of my future inheritance to boot, if I 
could only revenge myself on that man for his pride 
and his malice." " Do not distress yourself about that, 
for I can easily satisfy your wish," said the tall woman 
with tire javelin. 44 Shall I transform him into a blind 
and infirm beggar for you ? Yon have only to pay me 
the price of the transformation." " And wliat would 
the price be?" eagerly inquired Otto, "The right 
eye" Gladly would I give it to be really avenged." 

4 The young man had hardly uttered the words, when 
the promised change was effected in the rich bourgeois, 
and Otto found himself at the same moment blind of an 
eye. He felt at first somewhat dismayed; but he soon 
consoled himself for his loss by remembering that bis 
remaining eye sufficed to gire him the enjoyment of 
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'In the meanwhile they continued to walk on for 
several hours without seeing any end to the gloomy 
forei t ; the road was each moment becoming mora hilly 
and rugged. Otto, who was beginning to feel some- 
what fatigued, looked with an anxious eye upon the 
chariot in which the youngest female of the party lay 



half reclining at her ease. It was so ingeniously con- 
structed, that tho deepest ruts hardly gave it more than 
a gentle swing. "All roads must appear short and 
good in this chariot," he said, approaching it with a 
wistful look : "I would giro a great deal to hare one like 
it." " Is that all you want ? " rejoined the second of his 
companions. " I can satisfy your desire in a moment." 
She struck with her foot the chariot which bore her. 
It seemed to unfold itself, and a second chariot, of 



exactly the same graceful and easy 
drawn by two fine black bullocks, pre* 



presented itself to bis 
When he had somewhat recovered 
from his amazement, he thanked the young girl, and 
was about to step into his newly-acquired vehicle, when 
she motioned to him to stop. " I have," said she, " ful- 
filled your desire, but I do not intend to make a worse 
bargain than my sister ; you gave her one of your eyes, 
I require one of your arms." 

'Otto was at first somewhat disconcerted by this 
request ; but he was beginning to feel very weary ; the 
chariot seemed waiting most invitingly to receive him ; 
and, as I before told you, he had never been accustomed 
to resist the impulse of the moment So, after some 
Blight hesitation, be agreed to the bargain, and found 
himself seated in bis new equipage, but at tho same 
time deprived of his right arm. They now proceeded 
for some time on their journey without interruption. 
The forest seemed to stretch itself out to an intermin- 
able length. Otto soon began to feel the cravings of 
hunger and thirst The old woman clad in rags quickly 
perceived it " You are becoming gloomy, my lad," said 
she. " When the stomach is empty, discouragement 
is not far distant ; but I possess a sure remedy against 
want and despair." " What is it then ?" inquired the 
young man. " You see this flagon which I carry often 
to my lips ? " she replied. " It contains forgetfulnesa of 
i pain, joy, and the brightest visions of hope : whoever 
drinks of it becomes happy t and I will not drive with 
you a harder bargain than my sisters, for I only require 
in exchango-one-half of your brain." 

' This time the young man rejected the offer. He 
began to feel a sort of terror at these successive bar- 
gains. But the old hag Induced him to taste the liquor 
contained in the flagon, and when he had once done 
so, it appeared to him so delicious, that his resolution 
gave way, and be acceded to the bargain. The pro- 
mised effect was not long in making itself felt Scarcely 
had he quaffed the tempting beverage, when he felt his 
strength revive, his heart became joyous, and full of 
confidence ; and when he had sung all the songs he 
could remember, he fell quietly asleep in his chariot, 
perfectly indifferent as to what might become of him. 
When he awoke, his three companions had disappeared, 
and be found himself alone at the entrance of a village. 
He attempted to rise, but one side of his body seemed 
paralysed ; be tried to look about him, but the one eye 
which now alone remained to him was dim and uncer- 
tain ; he tried to speak, but his tongue faltered, and his 
ideas were confused. Now at length he began to com- 
prehend how great were the sacrifices to which he had 
so lightly consented. His three fellow-travellers had 
degraded him from the level of humanity— a crippled 
idiot no other resource remained for him than to beg 
his daily bread from door to door during the remainder 
of his days. 

Here the Old Anabaptist ceased. Andrew struck hia 
fist upon the table, and burst into a noisy laugh. ' Ma 
foi,' said he, ' I think your friend Otto was a fool, 
Father Solomon, and that he only got what he deserved. 
As to his three companions, they were thorough sharpers, 
wltose names I should be glad to know, that I may take 
care to avoid them.' 



' It is easy to tell you that,' said the old man, ' for 
their names are well known to all. The name of tho 
tall woman with the javelin is Hatred; that of the 
young girl reclining in the chariot is Sloth •, aud that 
of the old hag with the flagon is Intemperance.' 

• Well, 1 can quite understand that when one has to 
deal with such customers, one gets the worst of the 
bargain,' replied the young miller ; ' but still I abide by 
my old opinion, Otto deserved no better.' 

' Alas t' replied tho old man gravely, ' I know some 
other people in the world who are no wiser than he 
was. What should you say, for instance, to a lad who, 
for tho sake of ruining a master with whom he had 
quarrelled, exposes himself to the misfortune of being 
left without employment? Do you think he is blessed 
with his full sight?— or has he not rather sold one of 
his eyes to Hatred ? Add to this, that he wishes to give 
himself what he calls a " merry time of it"— that is to 
say, to taste the pleasures of idleness, without reflecting 
that once unaccustomed to labour, and enervated by idle- 
ness, he will no longer find it so easy to regain the use 
of the two stout arms which in former days constituted 
his wealth. Finally, to console himself under his vexa- 
tions, he has already lost in the tavern one-half of his 
senses, and he will, before long, be deprived of the use 
of them altogether. If Otto was a fool, what opinion 
can Andrew have of one who is imitating his example ? ' 

The group began to laugh j Andrew alone remained 
grave and silent. He did not seek any longer to detain 
the Old Anabaptist, but suffered him to depart without 
even saying farewell. Evidently the lesson had wounded 
him, as lessons which come home to our consciences 
generally do. But such counsels are often like those 
bitter draughts which at first are not only distasteful to 
our palate, but seem even to increase our malady j yet 
afterwards they prove a means of restoring us to health. 
Andrew reflected all night on Otto's history, and next 
morning he returned to Monsieur Ritter's milL where 
he resumed the duties which he ought never to have 



EASTERN LIFE PRESENT AND PAST.* 
Miss Martineao has committed an inadvertence in 
the preface to this book, which operates dlsadvan- 
tageously on its reception by those critics who compete 
with each other in priority of reviewing. She has men- 
tioned the work merely in its cliaracter of a journal of 
travel*; and as an author should know best what he 
has Intended to write, few hasty examiners are likely 
to consider it In any other point of view. As a mere 
journal of travels, it is unquestionably open to the accu- 
sation constantly brought against it of bookmaking, and 
more especially of the old-fashioned sin of seizing every 
opportunity of ekeing out the chapter by the aid of 
bygone historical matter. But if we let the preface 
alone, and look at the work in itself, we find it some- 
thing very different from a journal of travels. The very 
titles of the four books into which it is divided ought to 
be sufficient to correct our first impression : Egypt and 
its Faith — Sinai and its Faith— Palestine and its Faith 
—Syria and its Faith. It is, in fact a historical essay, 
written in the localities of the history, and illustrating 
the lucubrations of the learned by actual observation 
both of monuments and manners. 

There is no living writer better fitted for a work of 
this kind than Miss Martineau. She is eminently an 
illustrator. Without the power to originate speculation, 
she is highly gifted in simplifying and popularising it 
Unable to lead, sho yet docs more than follow ; and the 
light which her talent for minutise throws, upon the 
objects of research, must sometimes both surprise and 
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benefit their discoverer. Bat while cheerfully award- 
ing her the praise of illustration, we must not conceal 
that the is subject to the usual faults of a mere illus- 
trator. It is her business to explain, and therefore she 
must explain — or seem to do so. There are to her no 
difficulties she cannot surmount, no depths she cannot 
fathom, no mysteries she cannot solve. When the old 
{ geographers came to a part of the map of which they 
were ignorant, they wrote in it the words terra incog- 
nita : these are words which have no place in Miss 
Marti neau's ample vocabulary. We may have an op- 
portunity of exhibiting an instance or two of this defect 
in passing along j but our maiu business, of course, is 
to show the general spirit and character of the book. 

It will be understood, no doubt, that in bo fnr as the 
localities are concerned, this is a mere fashionable tour ; 
and that the chief merit of the book, in its lighter parts, 
most consists in its presenting well-known objects in a 
new point of view, or at least with such adjuncts as 
confer an air of novelty upon the picture. This is pre- 
cisely our author's forte. She sees more than most 
people, and very often sees differently, and has the fa- 
culty, besides, of investing even the most commonplace 
circumstances with an extrinsic interest belonging 
partly to imagination and partly to style and manner. 
The first thing in the book that strikes us as charac- 
teristic of Miss Martineau, as well as amusing in itself, 
is the antipathy she takes to the camel the moment 
she sets eyes upon that modern antique. ' Presently a 
string of camels passed through the Square, pacing 
noiselessly along. I thought them then, as I think 
them now, after a long acquaintance with them, the 
least agreeable brutes I know. Nothing can be uglier, 
unless it be the ostrich, which is ludicrously like the 
camel in form, gait, and expression of face. The 
patience of the camel, so celebrated in books, is what I 
never bad the pleasure of seeing. So impatient a beast 
I do not know— growling, groaning, and fretting when- 
ever asked to do or bear anything— looking on such 
occasions as if it longed to bite, if only it dared. Its 
malignant expression of face Li lost in pictures ; but it 
may be seen whenever one looks for it The mingled 
expression of spite, fear, and hopelessness in the face of 
the camel, always gave me the impression of its being, 
or feeling itself, a damned animal. I wonder some of 
the old painters of hell did not put a camel into their 
foreground, and make a traditional emblem of it It is 
true the Arab loves his own camel, kisses its lips, hugs 
its neck, calls it his darling and his jewel, and declares 
he loves it exactly as he loves Ids eldest son ; but it 
does not appear that any man's affection extends be- 
yond his own particular camel, which is truly, for its 
services, an inestimable treasure to him. He is moved 
to kick and curse at any but the domestic member of 
the species, as he would be by the perverseness and 
spite of any other ill-tempered creature. The one 
virtue of the camel is its abiUty to work without water; 
•but out of the desert I hardly think that any rider 
would exchange the willing, intelligent and proud ser- 
vice of the horse for that of the camel, which objects to 
everything, and will do no service but under the com- 
pulsion of its own fears.' 

The next originality is what she calls the 'after- 
glow'— a natural phenomenon we do not recollect to 
have ever seen alluded to before. 1 1 do not remember 
to have read of one great atmospheric beauty of Egypt 
— the after-glow, as we used to call it. I watched this 
nightly for ten weeks on the Nile, and often afterwards 
in the desert and was continually more impressed with 
the peculiarity, as well as the beauty, of this appear- 
ance. That the sunset in Egypt is gorgeous, every- 
body knows ; but I for one was not aware that there 
is a renewal of beauty some time after the sun has 
departed and left all gray. This discharge of colour is 
here much what it is among the Alps, where the flame- 
coloured peaks become gray and ghastly as the last 
sunbeam leaves them. But here everything begins to 



brighten again in twenty minutes: the hills are again 
purple or golden — the sands orange — the palms verdant 
— the moonlight on the water a pale green ripple on a 
lilac surface; and this after-glow continues for ten 
minutes, when it slowly fades away.' Bat it is vain to 
attempt giving any idea here of the scenic descriptions 
that sparkle in almost every page. These occur with 
special effect in the voyage up the Nile, during which 
our author seems to have been in a perfect fever of 
delight The pranks of the crew, and their imitation 
of the Eurojjcans. eren when the latter nodded and fell 
asleep — the veiled women coming down to the river to 
fill their water-pots — the religious ablutions and pros- 
trations of the men — the harrow drawn by a camel — 
the almost naked Arabs employed in irrigation with the 
primitive pole and bucket— the buffaloes swimming 
from bank to bank— the ferry-boat with its ragged sail 
and heterogeneous freight— the sugar-canes, wheat and 
lupins, fringing the banks and clothing the slopes — the 
towns and villages girded with acacia groves — all trans- 
ported the observer into a world of poetry and romance. 
And then the change of scenery in the night I ' No 
object was perceptible on the high black eastern bank, 
above and behind which hung the moon ; but in her 
golden track on the dimpled waters were the shadows 
of palms, single and in clusters, passing over swiftly — 
" authentic tidings of invisible things," ' And then the 
rising of Orion!— which 'shone forth, night by night 
till the punctual and radiant apparition became almost 
oppressive to the watching sense. I came at last to 
know his first star as it rose clear out of the bank. He 
never issued whole from a haze on the horizon, as at 
home. As each star rose, it dropped a duplicate upon 
tho surface of the still waters ; and on a calm night it 
was hard to say which Orion was the brightest' But 
the stars and the water yield to the prairie-like views 
that extend till they are lost in the distance ; and these 
are all the better for the villages, overshadowed by 
dark palms, that dot the expanse, and the Arab hus- 
bandmen and their camels wandering by the river side. 
* In our walk this evening we saw a pretty encampment 
of Albanian soldiers among the palms. One had to 
rub one's eyes to be sure that one was not in a theatre. 
The open tent with the blue smoke rising — the group of 
soldiers, in their Greek dress, on the ground, and seen 
between the palm stems — the arms piled against a tree, 
and glittering in the last rays of the sun — all this was 
like a sublimated opera scene. And there was another, 
the next morning, when they took their departure 
southwards, their file of loaded camels winding away 
from under the shade into the hot light' As a variety, 
a man would be seen crossing the Nile where it was very 
wide on a bundle of millet stalks, carrying his clothes 
on his head like a huge turban. The same custom, we 
recollect to have read, prevails upon the Indus ; but 
there the water-chariot is usually drawn by a buffalo, 
the voyager having hold of the animal by his tail. 

In another picture our author figures in person, and 
in a way which will surprise those who are not aware 
that literary ladies are frequently women, and some- 
times philosophers. The morning after visiting Ele- 
phantine, the ' Island of Flowers,' she got up early to 
damp and fold linen, and then employed herself in iron- 
ing till dinner-time. ' By sparing a few hours per week, 

Mrs Y and I made neat and comfortable the things 

washed by the crew; and when we saw the plight of 
other travellers — gentlemen in rough-dried collars, and 
ladies in gowns which looked as if they had been merely 
wrung out of the wash-tub— we thought the little trouble 
our ironing cost us well bestowed.' This was a great 
mystery to the Arabs, and one which they never suc- 
ceeded in comprehending. Another boat's crew, after 
a long consultation on the use of the flat-iron, had 
decided that it was the English way of killing lice. 
' The dragoman of another party, being sounded about 
ironing his employer's white trousers, positively declined 
the attempt ; saying that he had once tried, and at the 
first touch had burnt off the right leg.' But Miss Mar- 
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tineau ironed not merely from comfort, but on principle. 
' I always thought,' aaya the, ' and I always shall think, 
that the finest specimens of human development 1 have 
seen are in the United States, where every man, how- 
ever learned and meditative, can ride, drive, keep his 
own horse, and roof his own dwelling; and every 
woman, however intellectual, can do, if necessary, all 
the work of her own house. At home, I had seen one 
extreme of power, in the meagre helpless beings whose 
prerogative lies wholly in the world of ideas ; here I 
saw the other, wlicre the dominion was wholly over the 
power of outward nature.' This reflection wets recalled 
to her memory when ascending the cataract of the Nile, 
where 1 a boy would come riding down a slope of roar- 
ing water as confidently as I would ride down a sand- 
hill on my ait. Their arms, in their fighting method 
of swimming, go round like the spokes of a wheel. 
Grinning boys poppled in the currents ; and little seven- 
year-old savages must haul at the ropes, or ply their 
little poles, when the kandjia approached a spike of 
rock, or dive to thrust their shoulders between its keel 
and any sunken obstacle; and after every such feat, 
they would pop up their dripping heads, and cry " bak- 
sheesh." I felt the great peculiarity of this day to be 
my seeing, for the first, and probably the only time of 
my life, the perfection of savage faculty ; and truly it is 
an imposing sight.' 

On reaching Phike, the ' Holy Island,' the enthusiasm 
of taste changes to the enthusiasm of religion, and it is 



changes 

no longer Miss Martineau who speaks to us, but an 
ancient priestess. Her first view of this congeries of 
temples had something of fatality in it; for when their 
vessel was being towed against the headlong current 
by the crew walking on the rocks, the rope suddenly 
snapped, and she swirled down and away — ' none of us 
knew whither, unless it was to the bottom of the river.' 
The stern, however, caught on a sandbank ; and being 
obliged to bring to for the night, the party set forth in 
another boat for Philce. ' And what a moment it was 
now, when we trod the soil, as sacred to wise old races 
of men as Mecca now to the Mohammedan, or Jeru- 
salem to the Christian ; the huge propyls, the sculptured 
walls, the colonnades, the hypiethral * temple, all stand- 
ing in full majesty under a flood of moonlight ! The 
most sacred of ancient oaths was in my mind all the 
while, as if breathed into me from without; the awful 
oath — '* By Him who sleeps in Philce." Here, sur- 
rounded by the imperishable Nile, sleeping to the ever- 
lasting music of its distant cataract, and watched over 
by his Isis, whose temple seems made to stand for ever, 
was the beneficent Osiris believed to lie. There arc 
many Holy Islands scattered about tbo seas of the 
world — the very name is sweet to all ears — but no one 
has been so long and so deeply sacred as this. The 
waters all round were this night very still; and the 
more suggestive were they of the olden age, when they 
afforded a path for the processions of grateful worship- 
pers, who came from various points of the mainland, 
with their lamps, and their harps, and their gifts, to 
return thanks for the harvests which had sprung and 
ripened at the bidding of the god. One could see them 
coming in their boats, there where the last western 
light gleamed on the river ; one could see them land at 
the steps at the end of the colonnade ; and one could 
imagine this great group of temples lighted up till the 
prominent sculpture of the walls looked ahnust as 
bright and real as tlie moving forms of the actual 
offerers.' 

Here comes out the theory which governs our author 
in beholding, with the eyes both of the soul and body, 
the life past and present of the East. It is the old 
thought, that all knowledge is sacred, all truth divine. 
The ideas that now influence the destinies of mankind 
are as old as the civilisation of Egypt ; and for aught 
we know, older. ' Osiris was to the old Egyptians what 
the Messiah is to be to the Jews, and what Another 
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has been to the Christians.' In this, without giving 
any opinion as to the fact, we venture to think there is 
more of the appearance than the reality of lieterodoxy. 
All Scripture is full of foresho wings and prototypes; 
and even when the family unity of mankind was com- 
pletely lost, that Jehovah was by no means the peculiar 
God of a single tribe, is affirmed in the person of that 
mysterious Melchisedek, king of Salem, and ' priest of 
the most high God,' to whom Abram gave tithes of 
the spoils of battle, and after whose order was Christ 
declared, both by the prophets and the apostles, to be a 
king and a priest for ever. Osiris, whose sacred name 
Herodotus (the follower of a different faith) did not 
dare to pronounce, * left his place in the presence of the 
Supreme, took a human form (though not becoming a 
human being), went about the world doing good to men, 
sank into death in a conflict with the Power of Evil -, 
rose up to spread blessings over the land of Egypt 
and the world, and was appointed Judge of the Dead, 
and Lord of the heavenly region, while present with 
his true worshippers on earth, to do them good.' 
Among his allusive names were ' Opener of Good,' 
' Manifester of Grace,' and ' Revealer of Truth,' and he 
was described as ' full of grace and truth.' In his name 
the virtuous entered into blessedness. Miss Martineau 
mentions the different theories by which learned men 
have attempted to account for this resemblance to a 
holier personage ; but it is easy to perceive that she 
holds with those who, seeing ' that ideas are the highest 
subject of human cognisance, the history of ideas the 
ouly true history, and a common holding of ideas the 
only real relation of human beings to each other, believe 
that this great constellation of ideas is one and the 
same to all these different peoples ; was sacred to them 
all in turn ; and became more noble and more glorious 
to men's minds as their minds became strengthened 
by the nourishment and exercise of ages.' This is all 
we can afford upon so abstruse a subject ; but it was 
impossible to avoid some allusion to it in a notico of 
such a book. 

Our author's descriptions of the monuments of Egypt 
are <d*aya happy, but her picture of the ancient capital 
of the Pharaohs is curious for its brevity. In the days 
of Abdallatif, the ruins occupied the space of half a day's 
journey every way, and the learned physician of Bagdad 
was in ecstasies of admiration at the splendour of the 
sculptures. ' At the end of seven centuries,' says Miss 
Martineau, ' the aspect of the place is this. From the 
village of Mitrahenny (which now occupies the site) 
can be seen only palm woods, a blue pond, rushes, and 
a stretch of verdant ground, broken into hollows, where 
lie a Bingle colossus, a single capital of a column, a half- 
buried statue of red granite, twelve feet high, and some 
fragments of granite strewn among the palms. This is 
all of the mighty Memphis I' 

In her visit to the mummy-pits, idealising and ex- 
plaining all things as usual, she endeavours to account 
for the funereal pomp and religious worship lavished 
upon cats and birds, by the reverence of the Egyptians 
for tnttinct ; but she fails to show what claim these 
animals had, upon this principle, above the camel, the 
horse, or the ass. This is one of those spots on her 
varied map on which it would have been better to have 
written words analogous to the terra incognita of geo- 
graphers. But such prudence would not have suited 
her intellectual habits — perhaps not her organisation. 
A curious proof of the peculiarity of the latter is given 
in her description of the ascent of the Pyramid. She for- 
got to take with her that instrument usually so indis- 
!>ensab!e to an absolutely deaf person — her ear-trumpet ; 
but although eagerly conversing for nearly an hour with 
those around her, as might be expected in such new and 
exciting circumstances, she found no difficulty in hear- 
ing till she got down again to common life on the ordi- 
nary level of the desert ! The view from the Pyramid, 
after all the fatigue of the ascent and descent— for there 
appears to be no real danger — is described in a sentence 
or two, and is probably not worth the trouble it costs. 
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In taking leave of ancient Egypt, our author gives a 
picture of ita life, which, although interesting, has not 
novelty enough to tempt us to extract at length. This 
Egypt is buried in sand; but the desert has answered 
to the interrogatories of learning and science, and we all 
know now that the ladies before the Flood lounged on 
chaises tongues, and knitted, and netted, and darned 
as ours do; and that the little girls had dolls, and 
instead of yelping bow-wows, little wooden crocodiles 
with snapping jaws. We know, too, that some two 
thousand years before Abraham's visit to Memphis, the 
people worshipped one supreme God, whose favour in 
this life, and acceptance by him hereafter, were held 
forth as the great desiderata of human beings. Their 
passage through death to immortality was pioneered by 
a Divine benefactor, who had become the judge of the 
quick and the dead. Their notions of creation wrre 
drawn from the phenomena of the Nile ; and they were 
' taught that every mind, whether of man or brute, was 
an emanation from the Supreme ; and that the body 
was only ita abode and instrument ; the soul being, 
from its nature and derivation, immortal.' 

Cairo is a threadbare subject ; but Miss Martineau 
oven there contrives to amuse us. ' The little rogues 
of donkey-boys were always ready and eager close by 
the hotel, hustling each other to get the preference — 
one displaying his English with, " God save the Queen 
ros bif ! " another smiling amiably in one's face; and 
others kicking and cuffing, as people who had a prior 
right, and must relieve us of encroachers. Then off 
we went briskly through the Ezbekeeyeh, under the 
acacias, past the water-carriers, with their full skins on 
their left shoulder, and the left hand holding the orifice 
of the neck, from which they could squirt water into 
i the road, or quietly fill a jar at pleasure; past the 
| silent smoking party, with their long chibouques or 
i serpentine nargeelehs ; past the barber, shaving the 
head of a man kneeling and resting his crown on the 
barber's lap ; past the veiled woman with her tray of 
bread— thin, round cakes; past the red and white 
striped mosque, where we looked up to the gallery of 
the minaret, in hope of the muezzin coming oat to call 
the men to prayer; past a handsome honsc or two, 
with its rich lattices, ita elaborate gateway, and its 
shade of trees in front, or of shrubs within the court, of 
which we might obtain a tempting glimpse ; past Shep- 
herd's Hotel, where English gentlemen might be seen 
going in and out, or chatting before the door : past a 
row of artisan dwellings, where the joiner, the weaver, 
and the maker of slippers were at work, with their 
Oriental tools, and in their graceful Oriental postures ; 
and then into thehazaars.' In these bazaars the trades- 
people looked like kings and princes in fairy tales, and 
cheated like Europeans. The gentlemen of her party 
were purchasing clothes to wear on their journey in the 
desert; and 'after a world of effort, and of tying and 
hooking, and inquiring of prices, it came out that the 
clothes were second-hand; and they were pulled off 
much more quickly than they were put on.' 

In Cairo, Miss Martineau gets into a passion about 
polygamy ; and notwithstanding the schooling she had 
previously given her mind as to all sorts of liberality, 
she fairly declares that ' if we are to look for a hell 
upon earth, it is where polygamy exists ; and that as 
polygamy runs riot in Egypt, Egypt is the lowest depth 
of this hell. I always before believed that every ar- 
rangement and prevalent practice had some one fair 
side, some one redeeming quality ; and diligently did I 
look for this fair side in regard to polygamy, but there 
is none. The longer one studies the subject, and the 
deeper one penetrates into it, the more is one's mind 
confounded with the intricacy of its iniquity, and the 
more does one's heart feel as if it would break.' The 
following scene from her visit to a harem gives an idea 
of the intellectuality of the nativo ladies. ' But the 
great amusement was my trumpet The eldest widow, 
who sat next mc. asked for it, and put it to her car, 
when I said "Do!" When she had done laughing, she 



put it into her next neighbour's ear, and said "Ho!" 
and in this way it came round to me again. But in 
two minutes it was asked for again, and went round a 
second time, everybody laughing as loud as ever at each 
" Bo ! " and then a third time I Could one have con- 
ceived it ? The next joke was on behalf of the Jew- 
esses, four or five of whom sat in a row on the deewdn. 
Almost everybody else was puffing away at a chibouque 
or a nargeeleh, and the place was one cloud of smoke. 
The poor Jewesses were obliged to decline joining us, 
for it happened to be Saturday : tbey must not smoke 
on the Sabbath. They were naturally much pitied; 
and some of the young wives did what was possible for 
them. Drawing in a long breath of smoke, they puffed 
it forth in the faces of the Jewesses, who opened mouth 
and nostrils eagerly to receive it Thus was the Sab- 
bath observed to shouts of laughter.' 

So much for Egypt and its Faith, and its Life, Present 
and Past The book relating to Sinai is quite as sug- 
gestive of reflection, but not very rich in extractable 
matter. Moses is of course its hero — that mortal but 
little less than divine, who brought forth into the desert l 
a crowd of abject slaves, and converted them into a / 
powerful nation ; and who threw open to his meanest 
countrymen the loftiest mysteries of the Egyptian ! 
temple, converting the Israelites, in the midst of the 
gross darkness of the time, into a really 'peculiar' 
people Our travellers followed, as well as they could, 
the track of the wandering Hebrews through the wil- 
derness ; and in their journey to Petra, Miss Martineau's 
recollections of biblical story are mingled with later 
events. ' We felt ourselves really now among the 
haunts of Esau and his tribe, and of the children of 
Ishmael, whose hand was against every one, as every 
one's hand was against them ; and when, a little fur- 
ther on, we stopped in a hollow of the hills to rest it 
was strange to remember who came here in later days, 
and what an extraordinary depot this was for the mer- 
chandise of the East for a course of centuries. Up 
this pass came long trains of camels, laden with the 
silks, muslins, spices, and ivory of India, and the pearls 
of Arabia, and amber, gold, and apes from Abyssinia, 
and all the fine things that the luxury of Europe derived 
from the far East These all came through Petra, and 
were lodged there for rest and for no little traffic, as 
in a place wholly inaccessible by any foe. The eagle 
might pounce upon the kid among the areas of Petra, 
and the lightnings might dart down from the summits ; 
but no human enemy could enter to steal, or arrow 
from human hand to destroy. Up this pass, then, had 
wound many a caravan laden with Oriental wealth ; and 
in this hollow had rested perhaps many a company in 
ambush, and no doubt many a baffled foe. Those 
single trees, perched on fantastic heights, were some 
of them old enough to have been living in those days — ! 
landmarks to the traveller, and signal stations to the 
desert warrior.' 

The descriptions of Petra jnd Mount Hor exhibit 
great graphic power ; but our space warns us that we 
must hasten on to Palestine and its Faith— to Beth- 
lehem and its fulfilment of the Promise, and realisation 
of all the human mind had panted after throughout bo 
many thousand years. Miss Martineau deprecates the 
literal understanding of the Scriptures, which Cole- 
ridge called ' bibliolatry,' and turns to the great reli- 
gious Ideas which have 'been the guiding lights of men 
from the remotest past and which Christ presented 
anew, purified and expanded ! What an exquisite plea- 
sure it is to stand where Jesus stood, and look around 
upon the old faiths and sectarian tenets of the world, 
and bring forth from them all a faith and hope which 
should, notwithstanding dreadful corruptions, elevate 
mankind through many future ages ! — to have insight 
into the sacred mysteries of Egypt and the national 
theology and Law of Sinai, and the ritual morality of 
the Pharisees, and the philosophical scepticism of the 
Sadducees, and the pure and peaceable and unworldly 
aspirations of the Essenes, and to see bow from all these 
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together come the ideas, and from the unseen world the 
spirit, of the religion which Jesus taught 1 ' But these 
ideas and this ' spirit' she avows do not belong to the 
existing phase of Christianity ; and her announcement 
will be heard either with pity or indignation by the 
religious world, that the actual Kingdom has already 
come 'in the new heavens and now earth of the rege- 
nerated human mind.' 

'Syria and its Faith* has but little to do with the 
esoteric plan of the book. It comes in near the close of 
the work, and Miss Martineau appears to have had no 
room to elaborate the fertile subject of Mohamme- 
danism. From this department, lwwever, we take a 
picture of the markets at Damascus. ' The goldsmiths' 
bazaar was one of the most interesting; not from the 
quality of the jewellery, but from the picturesque 
figures of the workers, bending their turbaned heads 
over the blowpipes in their little dim shops. The 
alleys where galloon-weaving and silk-chain making, 
and the manufacture of slippers, were carried on, were 
very attractive, from the number of children employed. 
The little boys, weaving and shoemaking, were ex- 
tremely industrious. They appeared to put their " Arab 
intensity" into their work, young as they were. Some- 
times, in curious contrast, a dealer of graver years 
would be seen fast asleep in the next shop, his head 
laid back on a comfortable pillow of goods, and his 
whole stock open to the attacks of any one who chose 
to steal. The prettiest sight in connection with the 
bazaars was when a net was drawn over the front of 
the shop, to indicate that the owner was at prayers. 

' I was altogether disappointed in the silk goods of 
Damascus. I saw very few articles that I thought 
pretty, more or less, though the fabric was substantial 
enough. There was a vulgarity about the patterns— 
especially about those which were the most costly — 
which perplexed me till I learned the secret The 
famous old Damascus patterns, the inheritance of cen- 
turies, and of which every Damascene is proud, have 
been imitated by our Manchester manufacturers, so as 
to become quite familiar to English eyes. The effect 
of this in Damascus is curious. The inhabitants import 
our cotton goods largely ; and when they see their own 
patterns again, the gentlemen think they look as well 
as their own heavy silks ; and they make their wives 
wear them instead, greatly to the discontent of the 
ladies. The saving to the Damascene husbands Is very 
great ; as indeed t must be, if we consider the cost of 

maids— in such costly articles as the heavy silks of 
Damascus. For my own part, I would rather wear 
Manchester cottons.' 



REMARKABLE CASE OF SUSPENSION OF 
THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

Painful as the idea may appear, it seems certain that 
disease is one of the avenues by which we are to 
approach a knowledge of the character and functions 
of the human mind. A curious light is thrown on the 
subject by cases of suspension of the mental faculties 
through the influence of shocks sustained by the ner- 
vous system. Mr Dunn, surgeon, London, reported 
one such case of extraordinary interest a few years 
ago : it appe.'ired originally in the ' Lancet,' but we 
have now before us a reprint in the shape of a pam- 
phlet 

The patient was a healthy young woman, and a dress- 
maker. While living with her grandfather, July 14, 
1848, she accidentally fell into a river which traverses 
the park of Lullington in Kent Rescued after a 
quarter of an hour's immersion, she was with difficulty 
restored to life; for several days she continued sensible, 
but indisposed ; meanwhile she was removed to her 
home in London. On the eleventh day she was seized 
with a fit, which kept her in a state of complete stupor 
for four hours, on the cessation of which it was found I 



that she was deprived of tho powers of speech and 
hearing, and the senses of taste and smell, and that her 
mental faculties were quite benumbed or paralysed, 
giving no indication that she recognised any of her 
friends about her. The only remaining media of commu- 
nication with the external world were the senses of touch 
and vision. Her sensibility to objects coming in con- 
tact with her was excessive, insomuch that the slightest 
touch would startle her. When left quite still, she 
appeared to be lost to everything that was passing 
around her. She did not even know her own mother, 
who attended upon her with the greatest assiduity and 
kindness. Mr Dunn goes on to state — ' Her memory, 
and the power of associating ideas, were quite gone. 
Wherever she was placed, there she remained through- 
out the day. She was very weak, but her bodily health 
was not much deranged; the tongue was clean; the 
skin moist ; and the pulse quiet and regular ; but the 
bowels sluggish. Her appetite was good ; but having 
neither taste nor smell, she ate alike indifferently what- 
ever she was fed with, and took nauseous medicines as 
readily as delicious viands. She required to be fed. f 
When I first saw her, she had no notion of taking the 
food that was placed before her ; but a few days after- 
wards, if a spoon was put into her hands, and filled by 
her mother, and conveyed for a few times to her mouth, 
she would afterwards go on by herself until the whole 
was eaten.' 

After some medical particulars, and an account of 
certain fits to which she was liable, Mr Dunn adds — 
' One of her first acts on recovering from the fit had 
been to busy herself in picking the bedclothes, and as 
soon as she was able to sit up and to be dressed, she 
continued the habit, by incessantly picking some por- 
tion of her dress i she seemed to want an occupation 
for her fingers, and accordingly part of an old straw- 
bonnet was given to her, which she pulled to pieces of 
great minuteness ; she was afterwards bountifully sup- 
plied with roses ; she picked off the leaves, and then 
tore them into the smallest particles imaginable. A 
few days subsequently, she began forming upon the 
table, out of these minute particles, rude figures of 
roses and other common garden flowers : she had never 
received any instructions in drawing. 

4 Roses not being so plentiful in London, waste paper 
and a pair of scissors were put into her hands, and for 
some days she found an occupation in cutting the paper 
into shreds ; after a time, these cuttings assumed rude 
figures and shapes, and more particularly tho shapes 
made use of in patchwork. At length she was sup- 
plied with the proper materials for patchwork; and 
after some initiatory instruction, she took to her needle, 
and in good earnest to this employment She now 
laboured incessantly at patchwork from morning till 
night and on Sundays and week-days, for she knew no 
difference of days ; nor could she be made to compre- 
hend the difference. She had no remembrance from 
day to day of what she had been doing on the previous 
day, and so every morning commenced de novo. What- 
ever she began, that she continued to work at while 
daylight lasted, manifesting no uneasiness for anything 
to eat or to drink, taking not the slightest heed of any- 
thing which was going on around her, but Intent only 
on her patchwork. Occasionally, indeed, and not un- ! 
frequently two or three times in the course of the day, 
she would have what her mother called her " fits." 
Whilst intent upon her work, and without any external 
exciting cause, her head would fall backwards, her eye- 
lids close, her arms and legs become rigid, and her r 
hands clenched. After a short time, varying in extent ! 
from a few minutes to half an hour or more, the 
muscles would become relaxed, tho eyes open, and she 
would resume her work, apparently unconscious that 
anything had happened. About this time she began to 
show indications of feeling interested in the figures of 
the flowers and buds, &c upon the silk, and other mate- 
rials which are made use of in patchwork. The per- 
I ception of colours, and the exercise of the imitative 
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faculty, were the first evidence* »he exhibited of psychi- 
cal advancement in her preient atate. Although the had 
received a good plain education, and had been very fond 
of books, now she could neither read nor write, nor even 
■ be made to comprehend the letters of the alphabet. All 
her former knowledge and past experience appeared to 
be obliterated, or nt least for the time to be buried in 
I oblivion, with one exception — a feeling of dread or fright 
in connection with water; and she now began, de novo, 
like a child, to acquire ideas, and to register experience. 
Admitting that the senses are the only inlets of all the 
materials of knowledge, it was not to be expected when 
in this abnormal condition, with only the senses of sight 
and touch in communion with the external world, that 
her progress could be otherwise than slow in the ex- 
treme. However, she evinced an interest in looking at 
pictures and prints — more especially of flowers, trees, 
and auimals — but when shown a landscape in which 
i there was a river, or the view of a troubled sea, she 
became instantly excited, and violently agitated, and one 
. of her fits of spasmodic rigidity and insensibility imrae- 
! diately followed. If the picture were removed before 
I the paroxysm had subsided, she manifested no recollec : 
1 tion of what had taken place ; but so great was the feel- 
| ing of dread or of fright associated with water, that the 
| sight of it in motion, its mere running from one vessel 
j to another, made her shudder and tremble, and in the 
act of washing her bauds they were merely placed in the 
: water.' 

In January 1844, six months after the accident, she 
: regained the sense of smell, and ber miud began gra- 
dually to awake from its lethargy. Being taken back 
from London to her grandfather's in the country, she 
showed no recognition of the place, but bounded with 
, delight at seeing the spring flowers, and even began to 
j express her feelings in articulate language. A young 
! man to whom she had been formerly attached was now 
I brought to pay her daily visits ; they pleased her, and 

I she was uneasy when any accident prevented them. 
' Thus matters went on till July, when her lover paying 

some attentions to another woman, she manifested the 
passion of jealousy, and at length, on witnessing a par- 
ticular scene between the young man and his new mis- 
tress, fell down in a fit, which her friends feared would 
prove fatal to her. On the contrary, she awoke from it 
restored to ' the possession of her natural faculties and 
former knowledge, but without the slightest remem- 
brance of anything which had taken place in the inter- 
val from the invasion of the first fit up to the present 
, time.' She of course knew nothing of the apostasy of 
her lover ; and her mother judged it well to remove her 
back to London, without any further disturbance to her 
mind from that cause. In the course of a few weeks 

I I she attained to her usual health in all respects. She had 
only lost a year of the memory of existence. 

DR GAVIN ON BETHNAL GREEN. 
A proclamation of the Scottish Privy- Council in 1619 
I speaks of Edinburgh as 4 now become so filthy and un- 
clean, and the streets thereof so overlaid with tniddings, 
1 j as [that] the noblemen, councillors, servitors, and others 
! I his Majesty's subjects who are lodged within the said 
jj burgh can not have ane clean and free passage and 
I entry to their lodgings ; wherethrough they are resolved 
| rather to make choice of lodgings in the Canongate and 
Leith, nor [than] to abide the sight of this shameful 
uncleanness, whilk is so universal, and in sic abundance 
through all the parts of this burgh, as in the heat of 
summer it corrupts the air, and gives great occasion of 
sickness.'* The city long continued to have a bad 
character in this respect, and one sometimes hears a 
conversation amongst ignorant people in the south, pro- 
ceeding upon the supposition that Edinburgh is a strik- 

... _ — — - 

* Eainburgh Magazlno. March J01B. 
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ingly odorous city, when those who have seen it with 
their eyes know it to be as remarkable among towns of i 
its size for cleanliness, as it is for the picturesqueneaa of 
its situation and its architectural elegance. The large 
towns of Scotland are generally under good and efficient 
police regulation— though no doubt there are some 
defiles about them, the haunts of the extremely poor, 
which are by no means what they ought to be, and 
which it would perhaps be difficult for the most diligent 
besom to keep in decent order. While happy to think 
that our country has long got above thin, as well as 
many other barbarisms, wc Scotsmen never visit London 
without greatly compassionating the state of the nation 
who dwell therein ; for not only is I<ondon ten times over 
the dirtiest place we ever set foot in, but it is a town 
which, apparently from the benumbing effect of bad 
habit, has lost the wish to be dean. In London, dirt is 
a privilege and a possession. It is patriotism to protect 
and defend dirt. What hope, of course, can there be 
that London will ever live cleanly, whether with or 
without an abjuration of sack ? Truly we regard the 
abject state of the metropolitan millions with the sh- 
eerest pity. 

We are led into these observations by perusing a 
treatise entitled 'Sanitary Rambling*, being Sketches 
and Illustrations of Bcthnal Green, a type of the con- 
dition of the Metropolis and other large Towns.'* The 
work is the production of Dr Gavin, lecturer on Forensic [ 
Medicine in Charing-Crosa Hospital. One point in the 
title we demur to— the phrase ' and other large towns.' 
Some large towns hare dirty comers, or even districts •, 
but to rank any of them with omnifetid London is tlic 
grossest injustice. Dr Gavin, being in practice in the 
eastern district of the metropolis, has set to an exami- 
nation of Bethnal Green parish ; not a mere glance over 
the leading streets, but a searching scrutiny of every • 
cluster of houses, every court and alley, and the in- ! 
teriors of a vast number of the dwellings themselves. { 
The results he has given in detail, as well as in tables ! 
and summaries, implying the condition of each place 
as to paving, draining, and scavengering, and the con- 
sequent condition as to sickness and mortality. It is 
rarely that we have any such matter reduced to a form . 
in which we can grasp it so well as a definite fact 
The houses are, in the first place, for the most part 
planted immediately on the ground, and below the 
general level of the surrounding soil : they are flimsily 
built, and in a ruinous condition ; the inhabitants havo 
damp to contend with both above and below. The 
rooms are at the same time small and overcrowded, so 
that, being unprovided with any means of ventilation, 
the most noxious air prevails in them all. These are 
particulars for which private parties, it may be said, 
are not responsible. Well, we only introduce them as 
the ground of the picture. Look now to those features 
of the case which properly come within the range of 
a police or municipality. 

* House-drainage is nearly wanting in Bethnal Green ; 
except in a verg smalt number of cases, the houses, when 
they are provided with drains, drain only into cesspools s 
the number that drain into sewers is very small indeed. 
An immense number of the houses of the poorer sorts, 
and nearly all those in gardens, are unprovided with 
drains of any kind. The inhabitants, therefore, arc 
compelled to get rid of their fluid refuse by throwing it 
on the gardens, yards, or streets. Sometimes holes are 
dug in the gardens or yards to receive the refuse water. 
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These holes are frequently closely adjacent to the well* 
whence the occupants derive their supply of water. 

' A great number of the courts and alleys are alto- 
gether unprovided with house-drains, or where they do 
exist,. they are mere surface-drains, and are nearly 
always choked up, and thus become great nuisances. 
A great portion of the disease in the parish is to be 
found occurring in these filthy undraincd courts and 
alleys.' 

Then as to the removal of refuse — ' The exterior 
appearance of the streets may, perchance, through the 
operation of paving and scavenging, be tolerably cleanly ; 
but in scarcely any instance, when the houses themselves 
are visited, and the yards inspected, are not collections 
of all kinds of refuse, garbage, ashes, dirt, decomposing 
cabbage leares, and other offensive vegetable remains, 



dung, and sometimes putrescent animal re- 
mains, to be found, either abundantly distributed over 
the surface of the dirty yard, or piled into a heap in a 
corner. In either case the heap is exposed to the action 
of the rain, which soaks into it, hastens decomposition, 
dissolves the putrescent, fetid matter, washes it over 
the surface of the yard, and causes it to form an inti- 
mate union with the soil. Truly does such a soil sow 
the seeds of disease and death ; every rain which falls 
augments the quantity and power of the poison, every 
sun that shines raises a vapour charged with deadly 
poison. The times at which the contractor's cart goes 
round is not certain; no provision, therefore, can be 
made to have the refuse in readiness for him. In name, 
he is bound, on complaint, to remove collections of ashes, 
&c but in practice it u not to. Practically, therefore, 
the dust and garbage heaps of the poor must either 
remain on their premises, or they must themselves 
remove them. But they can only remove them from the 
yards to the streets : there, then, the refuse is deposited 
to rot and to putrefy, and mingle with the dust and 
mud, and to be scattered on the pavement, and to defile 
the passengers [exactly Edinburgh in 1619]. The 
filthy streets remain uncieansed till their foulness startles 
the eye of the scavenging department. During all this 
period, whether the refuse be on the premises, where it 
is continually accumulating, or on the streets, it is 
giving off vapours loaded with unhealthy emanations. 
Wherever I went, I found the most loud and bitter com- 
plaints against the dust contractor for the filthy stnte 
in which the inhabitants were compelled to remain, in 
consequence of his never, or very rarely, removing their 
dust heaps. These complaints in many places assumed 
the tone of the deepest indignation, and evidently arose 
from an earnest conviction of a great outrage being 
committed upon them, and of a cruel negligence or 
indifference to their wants and necessities actuating the 



"The people never die here; they are 
the fever! ' was the exclamation of one 



authorities, 
murdered b_ 

inhabitant in Half Nichol Street ... It is impossible 
but that discontent and disputes should arise, and that 
working-men, finding their homes made wretched and 
uncomfortable, and surrounded with nuisances, should 
leave them for the public- house, there to learn, and 
soon to indulge in, habits of intemperance, which indul- 
gence soon leads to vicious propensities, which in their 
turn give rise to a large class of crimes.' 

The details regarding a necessary class of conve- 
niences are of so horrible a nature, that we must leave 
them to be studied in Dr Gavin's volume. So also 
must we pass over certain nuisances, where, for a profit 
and a livelihood, the most abominable and noxious 
works are carried on in the midst of a wretched popu- 
lation. Of the streets, many of the principal ones are 
paved, some, however, only within the last few years, 
and generally with a neglect of inclinations for the re- 
moval of surface water. Many others remain unpaved. 
The cleaning of the thirty-three miles of street, and the 
hundred miles of byways in the parish, is executed by 
' thirteen decrepit old men,' being a suflicient power to 
go over the whole surface once in nittety days, though 
practically four streets are cleaned twice a-wcek, and 



others once a-fortnight. The courts are as they have 
been described. Dr Gavin adds — ' For a few additional 
hundreds of pounds annually, the parish could be effec- 
tually cleansed, and kept clean, in all its streets, alleys, ', 
and courts every day,' He also adds elsewhere—' The j 
annual deaths of 352 persons is the price in life paid by 
Bethnal Green to support its present filthy state — a 
costly, and extravagant, and fearful sacrifice!' The 
price in the morals and happiness of the people, who 
shall attempt to reckon it ! 

Such is a sample of suburban London — very piteous 
to behold, as Mr Carlyle would say. It adds to the pain 
with which we reformed barbarians of the north regard 
such a deplorable state of things, that it might be re- 
medied to some extent, were it not for that calculating 
spirit for which our southern neighbours are, however 
unconsciously, remarkable. ' It is presumed,' says Dr 
Gavin, ' that the roost solid reason for the wretched 
condition of the great majority of the houses of the poor, 
and for the total absence of any attempts at improve- 
ment, consists in the fact, that the commissioners and 
guardians are themselves the chief proprietors of the 
dwellings of the poor ; and that as they in general pay 
the rates themselves, and have already exacted for their 
tenements the highest attainable rents, any, even the 
slightest, increase of rates would only be an increase of 
their own expenditure.' Under such circumstances, he 
truly adds, to expect effectual improvements appears 
fallacious. 



LIFE OF AN ARTISAN. 

There is a volume before us which is not exactly to our 
taste. It is the life of a working-man by himself; or, to 
speak by the card, the 'Autobiography of an Artisan.'* 
If it were nothing more than what it professes to be, we 
should like it much, for we can hardly conceive anything 
more interesting than a genuine account of the fortunes 
of a working-man, written in the plain matter-of-fact 
style of his class. And on the other hand, if it were 
what it aims at 1>eing— a sentimental and philosophical 
history of the same unit of society, the production of a 
thinking and cultivated mind, we should perhaps like it 
still better. But this is neither one nor other. Of the 
flippant style of the book, we may take an example from 
the author s account of his first effort at industrial occu- 
pation. * In the beginning of my eleventh year I was 
put out as an errand-boy to a draper, a situation I always 
disliked; indeed there was so much artificial civility in- 
terwoven into our polished draper, that I regarded it as 
better adapted to men compounded of " clock-work and 
steam," than to those sturdy fleah-and-blood Saxon bred, 
as if it required a bad French bow to sell a good French 
shawl. I was considered too uncouth to succeed in a 
business requiring so much conventional polish; and want 
of address was thought to be rather a disadvantage than 
a service to my master. My playing and loitering, when 
sent on errands, became so frequent, that in a few months 
1 wan discharged as incorrigible.' No man ought to make 
such confessions without an expression of regret for his 
folly. 

The account the artisan gives of hi* marriage, an 
enjragrment which he undertook when destitute of em- 
ployment, without a home, and not even possessed of 
so much as the petty fee necessary to be paid on the oc- 
casion, is equally objectionable. Why not acknowledge 
that it is by such errors that too many of his class fasten 
themselves down to irretrievable poverty t Notwithstand- 
ing defects of this nature, the book contains many pages 
worth reading, and more especially some passages in the 
life of a party of strolling players, which are full of a 
nervous simplicity not often met with in the writings of 
the present century. The author and his wife had turned 
players at a pinch; and in many places, to use his own 
language, ' Hunger had marked us for his own — ho 
mocked us daily with bread less breakfasts and 
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. dinnen.' They were travelling on, loaded with the 
' properties,' for they were too poor to employ a carrier; 
j but the magistrate* of the village* they passed through 
refused them permission to act, and the publicans, in 
reply to their request for a bed, seeing what they were at 
a glance, replied, ' No, no, no.' At length the desolate 
crew, with tore feet and sinking spirits, reached the vil- 
• lage of Arnold, and after trying in rain every public- 
< house they passed, arrived at the last. Here they became 
I desperate, and ordering a whole pint of ale, and paying 
the threepence in ready cash, put the fateful question to 
! the landlady—' " Can we sleep here to-night V' and the 
i answer was, " I will consult with the master. Let me 
consider: you are players, are you not f " 

" Yes, madam," 1 answered. She saw it; our shabby- 
genteel appearance told the tale. 

" Well," said she, " I will inquire, and let you know; 
but I do not know bow it will be, for we hare had some 
players here lately." ' 

The answer was favourable— * They might stop if they 
liked.' 

• Too frequently one difficulty courses another on the 
heels. We had promise of beds, but how were we to pay 
for them I Threepence was already gone. We might 
fairly expect that the price would be demanded before 
we were allowed to couch our harassed limbs in Mrs 
Reid's bed-linen. We took the stock of our ready cash : 
we could raise sixpence in copper amongst us. I had 
twopence-halfpenny and two farthings; Messrs Younge 
and Manuel three -halfpence each. It was expected that 
such a sum would not suffice to find sleeping accommo- 
dation for six of us; so it was charitably settled that I 
should take the wholo amount — sixpence ; that would 
provide a bed for rov family, and the other two gentle- 
men were to reconsider what could be done for themselves. 
After a short deliberation, they resolved to travel back 
again to Blidworth, where they had reason to believe a 
bid would be cheerfully offered to them. After a day's 
fatigue — one of hard walking and hunger — they imposed 
upon themselves a turmoil of eight miles, over dreary 
heath roads, to secure a bed for my family.' 

Still a difficulty occurred — a delicacy — a punctilio— 
which it was not easy to get over. * I had two farthings,' 
says our sensitive author, ' in my sixpenny-worth of cop- 
per coin: but what would " appearance" say if the mana- 
ger of the strolling company just come in was obliged to 
offer nvepence-halfpcuuy and two farthings for his bedt 
Sixpence current it might be; but would it look like a 
real respectable silver sixpence I No; such a meagre 
tender would operate against my future prospects, and 
would at once stamp me 



The thought stung me- A night's rest would be but mo- 
mentary relief, if my poverty was to drive me away tho 
next morning. Some means must be devised to avert 
such misery, and, if possible, to prove my respectability. 
I hastened out, and paced the dark street until a twink- 
ling ray brought me to the window of a large shop. I 
looked in ; its multifarious piles bespoke it the store- 
house of some village money-maker. An old gray-headed 
man, with spectacles resting upon a rather large nose, 
was poring over his day-book or ledger by the aid of a 
farthing dip, whoso twilight threw the greater part of tho 
large room into an awful gloom. All within was as still 
as the pillowed glade of a deep-robed forest at midnight, 
when the lazy winds hare sunk to sleep. This, thought 
I, is the place wherein to effect my barter. I approached 

t the old man, and asked, with all the politeness that my 
embarrassment could afford, "if be would favour roc with 

i chango for two farthings I" This dealer in all sorts, 
whoso name was Jones, was reputed doubly careful in 
guarding against loss in this world's dealings. He was 
scrupulously nice in all accounts of profit and loss ; and 
in my case he could not see that a fraction of advantage 
was to bo gained by the accommodation. After a long 
pause, he declined the favour, saying, " I would rather 
keep ray halfpenny." I was rather anxious fur the ex- 
change. To expose my porerty was not, under present | 



circumstances, a thing to be proud of, so again I modest Im- 
pressed for the change. "Are they good ones!" cau- 
tiously asked the old sugar-plum. The answer was 
" Yes." «* Well," said he, M I must try; but I do not see 
what I am going to get by you: but I suppose you must 
have the halfpenny. I hope 1 am not going to do myself 
any harm by this transaction." I thanked him, buttoned 
do«-n the money, and hastened back to "my inn!" 

Tho landlady was a nice, cozy woman. She sat down 
with them by the fire, snuffed the candle, and talked of 
the stage — but not encouragingly : the very reverse. The 
poor players began to tremble as they thought of their 
reckoning ; and the husband, in his alarm, introduced the 
subject of bis skill in stencilling, and gave himself an 
excellent character as an artist. ' Before bedtime, I bad 
the pleasure of receiving an order from her to M slap-dash" 
her parlour. Tired bones nvaunt! the lodgings arc 
already paid; yes, and a smell of the frying chop, to be 
purchased out of the surplus money, is already expanding 
our collapsed stomachs 1 We retired to bed without our 
hostess demanding the pay ; «o slept comfortably, and 
dreamed of bacon and tea-cake*. The next morning we 
were joined by our two companions from Blidworth : the 
sixpence furnished all of us with an excellent dinner.' 



THE COCKROACH ON SHIPBOARD. 

Most people, particularly If in warm situations, either 
from climate or local influence, know something of the 
cockroach ; yet though pestered by its invasions, they 
may be unacquainted with some portions of its history. 
At the risk of repeating what may be more or less known, 
I shall venture a brief detail of my own observations, 
during an acquaintanceship of several years, when I 
lived in a very populous colony of the insect. 

The family Blattte, to which the cockroach (/?. or ten- 
tali*) belongs, la a very numerous and a very voracious 
one ; and I first got acquainted with the species on ship- 
board, during a long voyage to the East. The insect is 
of a reddish-brown colour, with a body about an inch 
and a third long, and antenmo somewhat longer, making 
the entire animal about three inches. Those who have 
not seen an entire specimen, may have noticed portions 
of its legs and wings amongst the brown sugar in daily 
use, as it is fond of sweets, and happens sometimes to 
get entombed amongst its food. On first leaving Eng- 
land, being winter, not a trace of the insect was ob- 
served ; but as we drew near the tropics, a few In the 
evenings began to make their appearance. These had 
evidently been dormant in their hiding-places during 
the many months the vessel lay in dock, and, reanimated 
by tlie increased warmth, now issued forth to resume 
their predatory habits. Objects of observation and in- 
terest being limited at sea, I took a fancy to the rearing of 
cockroaches, just as persons at home, with a wider range 
of choice, take to rabbits or chaffinches, or as Baron 
Trenck did to his solitary spider. My warren or cage 
consisted of a large jelly-pot covered with muslin, so as 
to permit inspection, but prevent escape. Here I reared 
many from the egg to maturity, and had them con- 
stantly for several years under my eye. 

The female, which is somewhat stouter and shorter than 
the male, after expelling the egg, carries it some days 
about with her, fixed to the abdomen, ere she glues it 
up in some corner to be hatched. A new-laid egg 
requires six or seven weeks for this purpose, and then 
gives birth to fourteen or sixteen young ones. The egg 
itself is about a third of an inch long, of a compressed 
cylindrical form : it has a serrature along one side, which 
opens at the proper time for the escape of the young 
brood ; and the heads of the young are all placed towards 
it in a double row. After impregnation, the first egg is 
deposited in the course of eight or ten days, and the 
female continues every eight or ten days thereafter to 
deposit fruitful eggs for many months. If kept apart 
when arrived at maturity, she lays no eggs. At the end 
of six or seven weeks, according to the state of the wea- 
ther, the eggs are hatched, and the lame liberated from 
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their enclosure. They arc then about the lize of a lint- 
seed, whitiah, somi- pellucid, and exceedingly tender, to 
as to be destroyed by the slightest touch. They have 
black eyes, and a darkish dull spot on the abdomen. 
In a few hours the skin hardens, and darkens in colour, 
from cream-colour to chestnut and deep brown, when 
the young insect runs nimbly about in quest of food- 
Like all the tribe, when in this the larva state, they 
are, as they grow, under the necessity of casting their 
skins ; and this curious process I hare often observed 
and admired. The animal retires to some quiet corner, 
away from its fellows, and Axes itself in a depending 
position by its hinder claws. Remaining motionless 
for a few minutes, it begins to swallow air, and goes 
on doing this to such an extent, that its skin, no 
longer able to withstand the bursting pressure, splits 
open along tho thorax or bock. After the exertion thus 
used, it is forced to rest a while, when commencing 
afresh, it manages to wriggle its head and fore part of 
the body out at the opening ; the antenna! next follow to 
their very tips, then the legs, one after another, to the 
extremity of the claws, so that when completely extri- 
cated, the exuvia or cast akin is the exact counterpart 
of the animal it covered. When thus quit of its old 
covering, it suspends itself to it, completely exhausted, 
by the anal appendages. In this condition it is soft, 
white, and helpless; and if found by its neighbours, 
very apt to be eaten up. It, however, speedily regains 
strength ; and ita first act, on finding itself able, is to 
turn round and eat up the softer portions of its old skin. 
A new skin speedily begins to encrust it, increasing in 
strength as it deepens in colour, till in a few hours it 
possesses strength and colour equal to the one it has 
shed. As the body in the meantime is still enlarged by 
the swallowed air, the new skin partakes of that enlarge- 
ment ; and when the insect* s stomach lias disgorged its 
windy contents, these are replaced by more solid material, 
in the shape of food. How often tho skin is shed and re- 
newed during the larva state of the animal I was unable 
to determine, but the whole time occupied from hatch- 
ing to maturity is from ten to sixteen months. Abun- 
dance of food and warmth expedite, and opposite circum- 
stances retard, the final change. At the penultimate, or 
last shedding of the skin but one, the insect of course 
passes from the larva to the pupa state ; but as is the 
case with many others of the tribe, there is no percep- 
tible difference between the two, unless it bo a littlo in 
point of size ; and at the last shedding, when the pupa 
passes into the imago or perfect state, the difference at 
first seems as little, for the new wings arc scarcely notice- 
able, rumpled up on its back. These, however, soon 
unfold, expand, and become strong, so that, in the space 
of ludf an hour, the animal so furnished assumes a very 
different aspect. I have stated that the insect in all its 
stages is of a deep ruddy brown colour, but occasionally 
a pupa may be seen beautifully suckled with iuterposed 
markings of pale yellow. 

Notwithstanding the length of time which elapsed from 
the period of hatching to that of maturity, and the small 
apparent number t hat at first made their appearance on 
board, yet in little more than a year our vessel was 
literally swarming ; and it may well bo imagined that 
matters did not amend in thia respect during the other 
two years of our voyage. They proved exceedingly 
annoying to us inmates of the ' wooden walls,' from 
their voracity, filthiness, and noisome smell, as no place 
on board was sacred from their intrusion ; and where 
the largo ones could not enter, the little ones crept in. 
Wherever we went, above, below, to the hold or tho 
mast-head, there might some of their number be seen. 
They usually crawled about quietly during the day, or 
kept out of sight in their hidingplaces, but at night- 
fall exhibited their full force, and issued forth * in shoals 
and nations: At times during the night, and even some- 
times during the day, the males, as if by one consent 
and impulse, bounced forth, fluttering their wings, and 
scampering along in irregular runs and short flights, 
striking one in the face, and crawling over his clothes, 



up his coat- sleeves, and trousers. At these times they 
seemed perfectly indifferent about their personal safety, 
and could be caught and killed without trouble. After 
being about a couple of years at sen, my bed cabin was 
so grievously infested with their swarms, that I at- 
tempted to lessen their numbers by trapping and killing 
them. For this purpose I took a water ewer and baited 
it with a little treacle in its bottom ; for of all sweets, and 
this in particular, they are exceedingly fond ; and at- 
tracted by it during the night, they dropped in to satisfy 
their appetite. One© in, they could not again clamber 
up the steep, smooth sides of the vessel, and in this 
manner I had it filled, night after night, within two 
inches of tho top ; yet notwithstanding the thousands 
thus caught and destroyed, I found the task a fruitless 
one, for there was no perceptible diminution of their 
numbers. I had also a tame snipe which lived entirely 
ou cockroaches, catching and gobbling them down with 
great expertness; but they at last repaid the favour 
in kind, by fastening on its breast when asleep, and 
eating the flesh off its bones. 

For food the cockroaches scarcely refuse anything: 
in the destruction of books they are not inferior to the 
Goths and Vandals ; and all sorts of paper, written and 
clean, except brown, afford them a meal The best 
method of preserving books exposed to their ravages, is 
to cover them with clean washed cotton or linen cloth, 
which they will not touch ; but if soiled with anything 
edible, they will gnaw it through in the soiled spots. 
Cork they like very well, and are not averse to rotten 
wood, especially if impregnated with oil, though the 

fmre oil itself they do not touch ; casks of oil have been 
ost by their perforations through the softer portions of 
the wood ; and in fact all sorts of casks are liable to be 
thus unceremoniously tapped, if the contents suit their 
palates. They will make a meal off salt meat, if boiled, 
and are very fond of fresh, but indeed refuse no sort of 
animal matter their teeth can gnaw, and these are none 
of the softest; even birds' skins, smeared with arsenical 
soap, they will greedily devour, as I found to my cost. 
Biscuits are their delight, and they waste more than 
they eat ; for not only do they drill them in holes, but 
smut them all over : so bad did our bread latterly be- 
come from this cause, that absolute wont alone could 
hare forced us to use it Leather -covered trunks art? 
stripped by them in a short time, and shoes pierced 
into holes ; they drink ink, devour vellum, and batten 
on the ordure of fowls. A bit of their fellows affords 
a high relish, and one is no sooner wounded, and unable 
to defend itself, than be is lugged away and eaten up ; 
but worse than all this, they attacked even us, the 
lords of creation, and frequently, during sleep, ate our 
flesh to the bone. Though no exposed part is free 
from their depredations, yet they ore more particularly 
disposed to attack the points of the fingers adjoin- 
ing the nails, where they nibble away the skin to the 
quick. They have their own likings too, and prefer 
certain individuals to others ; so that while some have 
nothing to fear, others cannot fall asleep with any part 
of their person exposed without sustaining injury from 
their pincers. Often have I seen our chief officer get 
up in the morning with his neck and ears clotted with 
gore, whilst our third officer was scarcely if ever mo- 
lested by them. 

A ship much distressed by scurvy once put into 
Guam, port of whose crew, poor wretches, half dead 
in their hammocks, had their limbs literally eaten by 
cockroaches in holes to the bones ; and a few who had 
died unobserved, or been gnawed to death, were taken 
out with the flesh half devoured. Great guns have been 
entered in logbooks as • destroyed by cockroaches,' 
and the sailors declare that tbey eat the edge off their 
razors ! The damp sea air and salt water had no doubt 
corroded the former into holes, where the insects found 
refuge ; and licking tho oil off the edge of the latter, 
they probably left a little moisture instead, which soon 
roughened and blunted the instrument. 
Cockroaches, like all other animals, have their ene- 
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niies ; probably the most destructive of these is man, 
for the sailor abhors them, and always endeavours to 
kill as many as he can. They have perhaps next in 
order several of the ichneumons— species of flies that, 
like the cuckoo, are not at the trouble to hatch their 
own young, but force this office upon others, at the ex- 
pense of their own natural brood. Many cockroaches' 
eggs are thus pierced by the ovipositor of two sorts of 
this fly, a small and a large one. Of the former, in- 
stead of a brood of fourteen or sixteen young cock- 
roaches, I have counted as many as one hundred and 
seventy-one in a single egg ; of the latter there are never 
more than one. The grubs of these ichneumons of 
course feed on the contents of the egg, which sustains 
thetn till ready for their change to the perfect or insect 
state, when they pierce the shell and take wing. 
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EASY WAY OF GAINING OR LOSING FIVE YEAB8 OF LIFE. 

Earlv rising has been often extolled, and extolled in 
vain ; for people think that an hour'* additional sleep is 
very comfortable, and can make very little difference after 
all. But an hour gained or wasted every day makes n 
great difference in the length of onr lives, which we may 
sec by a very simple calculation. First, we will say that 
the average of mankind spend 1G hours of every 24 awake 
and employed, and 8 in bed. Now, each year having 365 
days, if a diligent person abstract from sleep 1 hour daily, 
ho lengthens his year 865 hours, or 23 days of 16 hours 
each, the length of a tcaking day, which is what we call a 
day in these calculations. We will take a period of 40 
years, and see how it may be decreased or added to by 
•loth or energy. A person sleeping 8 hours a-day has his 
full average of 365 days in the year, and may therefore be 
said to enjoy complete his . . .40 years. 
Let him take 9 hours* sleep, and his year has 

but 342 days, so that he live* only . . 37j ... 
With 10 hours in bed, he lias 319 days, and his 

life is . . • . . . 35 ... 
In like manner, if the sleep is limited to 7 hours, 

our year has 388 days, and instead of 40, we 

live . . . - . . 42$ ... 
And if 6 hours is our allowance of slumber, wo 

have 411 days in the year, and live . 45 ... 

By this we see that in 40 years, 2 hours daily occasion 
cither a loss or gain of fire yews.' How much might be 
done in this space ! What would we not give at the close 
of life for another lease of 5 years ! And how bitter the 
reflection would be at such a time, if we reflected at nil, 
that we had wilfully given up this portion of our existence 
merely that we might lie a little longer in bed in the 
morning! 

VARIETIES OF MILK. 

As far as we know, no nation uses the milk of any carni- 
vorous animal. There is no reason for believing that the 
milk of this order of animals would be either disagreeable 
or unwholesome ; but the ferocity and restlessness of the 
creatures will always present an obstacle to the experi- 
ment. The different milks of those animals with which we 
are acquainted agree in their chemical qualities, and is 
confirmed by the fact, that other animals besides man can 
bo nourished in infancy by the milk of very distinct s|>ecies. 
Rats and leverets hare been suckled by cats, fawns by 
ewea, foals by goats, and man, in all stages of his existence, 
has been nourished by the milk of various animals, except 
the carnivorous. The milk of the mare is inferior in oily 
er to that of the cow, bat it is said to contain more 
sugar, and other salts. The milk of the ewe is as rich as 
that of the cow in oil, but contains lea* sugar than that of 
other animals. Cheese made of ewe milk is still made in 
England and Scotland, but it is gradually being disused. 
The milk of the ass approaches that of human milk in 
several of its qualities. To this resemblance it owes its use 
by invalids in pulmonary complaints, but it has no parti- 
cular virtue to recommend its preference, and is only pre- 
scribed by nurses. Goat's milk perhaps stands next to 
that of the cow in its qualities; it is much used in Southern 
Europe. It affords excellent cheese and butter, its cream 
beiug rich, and more copious than that from cows. Camel's 
milk is employed in China, Africa, and, in short, in all 
those countries where the animal flourishes. It is, how- 
ever, poor in every respect, but still, lieing milk, it is 



invaluable where butter Is not to be procured. The milk 
of the sow resembles that of the cow, and is used at Can- 
ton and other parts of China. The milk of the buffalo is 
also like that of the cow, though the two animals belong to 
different species. Every preparation of milk, and every 
separate ingredient of it, is wholesome : milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, fresh curds, whey, skimmed milk, butter- 
milk, fee. Butter-milk and whey will undergo a spon- 
taneous vinous fermentation, if kept long enough, and 
alcohol can be distilled from it. The Tartars, it is well 
known, prepare large quantities of spirituous drink 
mare's milk. — Laingi Note* of a Traveller. 



80NNET. 

CHRISTMAS. 

The earth Is silent, and the winter air 
Sullen with snows and storms ; the chill night i 
Withers with scoff and scorn whate'er behind 
Lags of ths faded year in woodland bare. 
Of all ths glorious company that there 
Of flow m nnc<- flaunted, nous now shine for < 
Midway they left thee, for eo friends will flee 
When friends meet need thetn. Must man, then, despair t 
No ' for I see through Ood's uncurtained aky 
Openings of woride which have no winter, night, 
Sorrow, nor change ! I hear ths angel* cry, 
Like brothers, unto weary men of wo— 
And weary men, where'er they are, reply— 
' A child Is born » to change all dark to light, 
To heali 
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THE PIKE. 

The pike, commonly' called Jack when under three or 
four pounds in weight, is a well-known fish— like many of 
us, better known than trusted or treated. He is a greedy, 
unsociable, tyrannical savage, and Is hated like a Bluebeard. 
K very body girds at him with spear, gaff, hook, net, snare, 
and even with powder and shot. He has not a friend in 
the world. The horrible gorge hook is especially Invented 
for the torment of his maw. Notwithstanding, he fights 
his way vigorously, grows into immense strength despite 
his many enemies, and lives longer than his greatest foe- 
man. His voracity is unbounded, and like the most ac- 
complished corporate officer, he is nearly omnivorous, his 
palate giving the preference, however, to fish, flesh, and 
fowl. Dyspepsy never interferes with his digestion; and 
he possesses a quality that would have been valuable at La 
Trnppc — he can fast without inconvenience for a se'nnight. 
He can gorge himself then to beyond the gills without the 
slightest derangement of the stomach. He is shark snd 
ostrich combined. His body is comely to look at ; and if 
he could hide his head — by no means a diminished one — 
his green and silver vesture wonld attract many admirers. 
His intemperate habits however, render him an object of 
disgust and dread. He devours his own children; but 
strange to say, likes better (for eating) the children of his 
neighbours. Heat spoils his appetite, cold sharpens it; and 
this very day (30th IVcrmber 1846) a friend lias sent me 
a gormandising specimen, caught by an armed gudgeon 
amidst the ice and snow of the Thames near Marlow. I 
envy the pike's constitution.— Handbook of Angling. 

THE ELECTROTYPE. 

We owe to Professor Daniel), the author of the sus- 
taining battery, the discovery of the principle of electro- 
metallurgy; to Mr C J. Jordan, the author of the earliest 
published account on the subject in this country, the in- 
vention of the application of that principle to practical 
purposes in the arts, known as the electrotype; and to Mr 
Thomas Spencer the earliest improvement in the means of 
obtaining casts by the new process. But this account only 
applies to England; it is undisputed- that the earliest prac- 
tical results were obtained by M. Jacobi of St Petersburg. 
Mechanic*' Mapnzine for June. 

Published by W. tt R. Chawscss, nigh Street, Edinburgh. Also 
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A TRIP TO THE WYE AND SOUTH WALES. 
We had lately the pleasure of making a flying visit to 
the West of England and a portion of South Wales. 
Devonshire, as far as Torquay, we tried in the first 
place; but repelled by the humidity of the climate, 
we were fain to seek sunshine, and a dry atmosphere, 
on the green and picturesque banks of the Wye. No 
man who has not been in Herefordshire can be said 
to have seen England ; but to be seen rightly, it should, 
if possible, be visited in May, when the blossom of its 
orchards, and the rich green of its meadows, present the 
effect of a uuivcrsul garden. Not only is the country 
beautiful in itself, but its approaches are charming. 
What a fine thing is the long winding vale of Stroud, 
with its sprinkling of white cottages among the trees, 
and fields to the tops of the hills— a scene in which is 
happily blended manufacturing industry with rural 
imagery ! Through this vale a branch of the Great 
Western carries us onward to Gloucester, where we bid 
adieu to the rail, and take to couch travel. 

I had been several times in Gloucester previously, 
but had not, till now, an opportunity of visiting the 
cathedral. It is a building whose antiquity carries us 
back to the days of the West Saxons, and unites 
in its style the rounded with that of the lighter and 
more fanciful Norman arch. Like most of the English 
cathedrals, it suffered by the civil wars, and much of its 
finer ornamental work is irretrievably destroyed. lat- 
terly, the interior has been trimmed a little ; and its 
monuments seem to be safe from further depredation. 
By far the finest thing about it is the cloisters. These 
form a quadrangular covered walk, entire as it was 
left by the pre-rcformation clergy ; and as such, I be- 
lieve, it is unique in Britain. No arehreologist should 
pass through Gloucester without seeing these famed 
cloisters. Beneath the choir of the cathedral there is a 
mortuary chapel, similar to that under the cathedral of 
Glasgow. Here we walk in crepuscular aisles among 
heavy rounded pillars, shortened by the accumulation 
of damp earth under foot. The large and dismal vault, 
which admits of restoration to at least a condition of 
decent cleanliness, is at present employed as a recep- 
tacle for skulls, ribs, leg bones, and other fragment* of 
mortality, thrown up from the grnrves in the adjoining 
churchyard. It is a horrible sight. In one heap, I 
should think, there could not be fewer than twenty 
cart-loads of bones. The English are a curious people. 
What an uproar they make when a clergyman refuses 
to perform a funeral service at the entombment of their 
relations — with what indifference do they see and hear 
of the grubbing in graveyards, and of supra-terrestrial 
accumulations of mortality like the present ! Perhaps 
the exhibition I am speaking of helps to make up the 
of the cathedral, and renders it more worthy of 



the two shillings, per tariff, which our party of four 
had to pay for admission. 

Gloucester is rising as a port for shipping, by means 
of a large canal, connecting it with the Bristol Channel; 
it is also becoming a considerable centre for railway 
traffic. When the railway to Hereford is completed, 
the upper Wye may be easily reached by tourist*. To 
c arry us westward to Boss, we procured an open chaise, 
and favoured by the finest weather, soon reached our 
destination, sixteen miles distant — intermediate country 
undulating and beautiful. Boss, where we remained a 
day, occupies a knoll on the left bank of the Wye, and 
with its church spire, antique gables, and one or two 
fancy turrets, forms a pleasing object in the landscape. 
The interior of the town is mean and irregular, and its 
lanes would make up a first-rate case for sanitarians, 
Alas, John Kyrle, thy good deeds, though inspiring 
Pope, have failed to inspire thine own townsmen! And 
is it not something of a shame to this prettily-situated 
town, with its vast capabilities for improvement and 
purification, that no new 'Man of Boss' should have 
arisen to emulate the efforts of him from whom it 
derives its only claim to celebrity? 

At Boss, we took up our quarters at Barrett's Hotel, 
the situation of which, on the high ground overlooking, 
on the west, the windings of the Wye, it would not be 
easy to match : the green sylvan country spreading 
away in hill and plain ; the clear river beneath mirror- 
ing the blue sky and its thin feathery clouds; the lazy 
movements of a boat in which is a party of pleasure ; 
the Paul- Pot terish herd of cattle browsing on a mea- 
dow beyond; the villas and hamlets embosomed in 
trees — all compose a picture genuinely English. Hut 
still more English are the tastcfully-laid-out grounds 
of the hotel, with their rockery, trim paths, green- 
house, patches of flowers, and com modiously - placed 
scats — on one of which we arc enjoying the balmy 
evening air, and watching the great broad sun as he 
prepares to descend among the Welsh mountains. 
Adjoining these grounds is the churchyard of Boss, 
and by a pathway in that direction are found some 
pleasing walks across fields and along shady lanes— all 
equally English. 

Down the Wye, four miles from Boss, and on the 
opposite side of the river, is situated Goodrich Court, 
the handsome scat of the late Sir Samuel Meyriek, and 
noted for its collection of armour and other object? of 
antiquity. Near it, on the top of a crag overhanging 
the Wye, is the ruin of Goodrich Castle, which was 
bombarded and destroyed during the civil wars, after 
a long and gallant defence by the Cavalier party. The 
view towards Boss from the summit of the ancient 
keep, to which we clambered, is ouc of the best points 
on the river. Below Goodrich, the banks of the Wye 
improve in picturesque beauty ; and at one place they 

* 
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ri«e into tall cliffs, richly decorated with natural foliage. 
From this to Monmouth in perhaps the finest part of 
the Wye. Following the carriage-road, and crowing 
the river at Monmouth to the high grounds on the 
smith, we had some superb prospects, rendered addi- 
tionally interesting from the many elegant mansions 
which here and there reposed in the bosom of the 
wooded banks. Seduced by a local guide-book, we 
proceeded three miles in a southerly direction from 
Monmouth in quest of a Druidic rocking-stune, which 
was said to stand on the summit of a conspicuous 
height in Dean Forest. Truly enough, after a pedes- 
trian tramp to the top of a hill, escorted by a troop of 
juvenile lazzaroni, we reached the so-called rocking- 
stone, which in three minutes we discovered to be no 
rocking-stune at all, though sufficiently like one to 
form a subject of local wonder. It consists of a huge 
unshapely mass of a softish conglomerate, about twelve 
feet in height, slopingly resting, by a base of three 
fret, on a rock of the same material. The whole, in 
fact, is immoveable, and but one rock, as is oWrvable 
from the stratification ; and the form of a rocking-stone 
has been given only by the abrasion of the weather. 
A few more winters, and the point of rest will crumble 
away, causing the incumbent mass to go thundering 
down the hill over which it impends. As the public 
road is beneath, we cannot admire the temerity which 
leaves such an engine of destruction in its present pre- 
carious position. What mythic legends and stories are 
told of this rocking-stone, which assuredly never rocked 
since the creation ! Geologically, the stone is curious. 

Having on a previous occasion seen the lower part 
of the Wye, with Tintern Abbey and Chepstow, we 
had no wisli on the present occasion to go further down 
the river; and so, returning to Monmouth, we pro- 
ceeded thence by the pretty Tale of Crickhowel to 
Abergavenny and Bwlch. We were now in South 
Wales, and spent a few pleasant days in rambling about 
Brecknockshire and part of Radnorshire — country all 
beautiful ; green hills and glittering waters; old moss- 
grown churches; hamlets, and villages, not over-tidy, 
and plenty of toll-bars, all the reformatory doings ot 
Rebecca notwithstanding. 

From Brecon, a substantial county town, with a large 
military barrack, we crossed the hills in a southerly 
direction to Merthyr-Tydvil. a distance or twenty 
miles. On reaching the culminating point, and drop- 
ping down into the valley of the Taff, we found 
ourselves in a new world. The green wooded region 
of Brecknockshire, with its placid life, is exchanged 
for bare pastoral heights and valleys, filled with the 
ashes smoke, and tumult of a Pandemonium. Merthyr 
may be called the centre of those great iron-works iu 
Glamorganshire and adjacent counties which threaten 
to alter the character of South Wales — transforming a 
thinly-peopled country, with primitive habits, into a 
species of Lancashire; a Lancashire, however, without 
the intellectual qualities which distinguish that scene 
of Knglish industry. 

Everybody is recommended to visit Merthyr for the 
first time at night, when its furnaces, vomiting forth 
fires, are seen to the best advantage. We came upon 
the town in daylight, but having remained over-night, 
and seen the place at various striking points, nothing 
was left for us to regret. Situated in the higher 
recesses of a valley, which stretches southwards to 
Cardiff on the Bristol Channel, there never would have 
been a town here but for the discovery of coal and 
iron in the huge bare hills from which are gathered 
the waters of the Taff. In an early period of British 
history, a Welsh prince, it seems, here erected a church 
to the honour of Tydvil the Martyr, and hence Merthyr- 
Tydvil. This edifice modernised was, till lately, the 
only established church in the town. Stretching up 
the valley from the old church, and pinched as to 
standing-room, the town has grown and spread till 
it has reached the higher uplands ; the only apparent 
principle guiding its movements being an attrac- 



tion towards the iron-works which hare from time 
to time sprung up. Everything great in this world 
has had small beginnings, and so has Merthyr. Cen- 
turies ago, the adjoining hills were discovered to con- 
tain iron ore, which was dug and smelted with char- 
coal. This was of course done on a small scale, but 
not bo small as to sav© the woods from destruction. 
When all the timber which adorned the mountain sides 
was cleared away, it was discovered that iron ore could 
be smelted by coal ; and there, in exhaustless abundance, 
lay strata of this useful fossU in the same hills as the 
iron. Now commenced the true Iron Age. In 1755, or 
thereabouts, smelting was begun on a tolerably large 
scale ; and in the present century, it has been extended 
so as to include four establishments — the Cyfarthfa, 
Plymouth, l'en-y-Darrcn, and Dowlais works. Taking 
my statistics from ' Cliff's South Wales' — one of the 
best local guides I have seen in England — ' the census 
return of Merthvr in 18.11 was 22,0$;); in 1841, 34,977 ; 
and it is believed that in 1947 it was at least 45.000* 
— a vast population to be dependent less or more 
on four establishments. ' In 1847,' says the same 
authority, 4 the place is in a state of the highest pros- 
perity. There are now four iron-works in operation — 
namely, the Dowlais works of Sir J. Guest and Com- 
pany, at which there are nineteen blast-furnaces ; the 
Cyfarthfa works of Messrs Crawshay and Sons, at 
which there are thirteen furnaces ; the I'en-y-Darren 
works of Messrs Thompson and Company, at which 
there are six furnaces (this firm possesses two other 
large iron-works) ; and the Plymouth works of Messrs 
Hill, at which there are eight furnaces. There are 
always some furnaces out of blast. Messrs Craw- 
shay also possess the Hirwain works, six miles from 
Merthyr, at which there are four furnaces.' At Aber- 
dare, in a valley extending from a lower part of the 
Taff, there were eight furnaces, aud more were in course 
of erection. 

From anything I could learn, the iron-masters are not 
proprietors of the hills from which they dig their ore 
aud fut-L They are, I believe, holders of loog leases of 
their respective trncts of country ; and the expiry of 
these temporary holdings forms a serious social crisis in 
Merthyr. A short time ago. the lease of the lands held 
by the Dowlais Company expired ; and the Marquis of 
Bute, as proprietor, not readily inclining to a renewal 
satisfactory to the other party, for some months the 
works were almost suspended, to the consternation and 
suffering of several thousand workmen and their fami- 
lies. At length, after a period of lamentable privation, 
the contracting parties came to an amicable settlement, 
and the intelligence of the event was hailed with the 
ringing of bells and other demonstrations of universal 
delight. What a critical state of society does this cir- 
cumstance reveal ! Reckoning men, women, and chil- 
dren, upwards of twelve thousand beings depending for 
their daily bread on the uninterrupted working of one 
establishment I Three thousand pounds paid weekly in 
wages by one company ! Conceive all the four concerns 
stopped I We hope this is not a probable contingency. 

With a small proportion of shopkeepers and trades- 
men, Merthyr is nearly altogether a town of working 
people, the bulk of the houses being inhabited by per- 
sons engaged either in the mines or iron-works. It 
has a few police, but no corporate magistracy to exer- 
cise the usual and necessary functions of local govern- 
ment. Till I visited Merthyr, I had been in the 
belief that the Scotch were pre-eminent in dunghills; 
now my opinion was shaken. Not troubled with any 
compulsory arrangements to insure health or cleanli- 
ness, and there being to all appearance no superior 
intellects to project and execute schemes of improve- 
ment, the town is very badly kept, and in sonic of the 
back lanes, crowded with inhabitants, the heaps of 
refuse rise to enormous dimensions. But unpaved and 
dirty thoroughfares are not half so melancholy a spec- 
tacle as a dirty river. God baa given mankind pure 
md how much like a desecration 
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U the transforming of the*c living waters into a pol- 
luted gutter. Few rivers hare so much reason to com- 
plain of misusage as the Taff. At Merthyr, where it 
ought to perform a useful sanitary function, it is an 
opaque dirty mass ; and this dirtiness never leaves it 
till it pours, after a course of twenty miles, into the sea. 
Rinsings of coal nnd iron mines, and sundry torturing* 
in the movement of machinery, are, it will be conjectured, 
the cause of this appearance. Resides these unpleasant 
sights, there is one more class of objects which help to 
destroy the picturesque in Mcrthyr. Up and down the 
vale, and crowding on the town as if about to bury it, 
are seen huge banks of black cinders and debris, the 
refuse of the furnaces and mines, locally called tip. 
Wheeled out by tramways, and continually extending 
its bounds, the tip is gradually covering the face of 
every hill and field. Green meadows and hedgerows are 
disappearing under the gloomy embankment* ; every- 
where the heaps of black sterile tip wrap nature in an 
everlasting shroud.* 

We visited, and were conducted over, the Cyfarthfa 
| ■ works, close to the town ; and also the Dowlais works, 
| which are situated at a distance of two miles above — 
I nearly the whole way to the last-mentioned being lined 
with workmen's dwellings. The operations need no 
particular description. The only thing new to me was 
the hot-blast apparatus. Instead of cold air being 
blown into the furnaces, as was till lately the case, a 
powerful steam-engine is employed to force air into a 
species of oven, where, being heated to a high degree, 
I it proceed* through pipes into the furnaces, by which 
' greater efficacy is given to the process of smelting 
| and working the rude masses of metal. From ore to 
the finished manufacture, the iron goes through seve- 
ral stages, the last thing done being to draw it into 
shape between grooved rollers, liar iron, long rods for 
nails and bolts, and rails, are among the articles pro- 
duced. The making of a railway rail, from the time it 
is a rough mass till it is drawn out and laid on the 
floor finished, costs only two or three minutes. Half- 
dressed, with begrimed perspiring faces, each handling 
a pair of long pincers, or toiling with long pokers in 
the fiercely - blazing furnaces, the men employed at 
these works labour with a diligence which seems to be 
| almost supernatural. It is a dreadful struggle, too 
exhausting to be long sustained, and therefore relays of 
i men shift every six or eight hours. ' The make of blast- 
| furnaces,' says the authority already quoted, 'varies 
greatly, according to circumstances, and according to 
| the quality of iron produced. Thus a furnace that will 
make 120 tons of forge iron, is not capable of producing 
| more than sixty-five tons of foundry iron. The average 
I make of pig-iron at Dowlais, where no foundry iron 
, is made, amounts, we believe, to between 80.000 and 
87,000 tons per annum ; the average make of pig-iron at 
Cyfarthfa and Hirwain somewhat exceeds 60,000 tons.' 
Staffordshire and Scotch iron are imported to a small 
extent, to be used in some instances as a mixture. No 
iron is produced fit for cutlery or tools ; all is of a 
coarse nature. At Dowlais, I was informed that the 
consumption of coal amounted to 1700 tons daily. Mr 
Cliff gives the following statement as to wages in 
1847:— • Colliers earn from L.3 to L.5, 10s. per month, 
averaging about 1*1 per week; miners earn about IBs. 
per week ; furoacc-mcn at the blast-furnaces, 20s. to 
80s. *, filters and pnddlers, from 25s. to 35s. j bailers, from 
! 20s. to 45s, averaging 30s. ; rollers, from 25s. to, in a 
few cases, L.5, averaging to about 50j. per week. The 
average earnings are considerably reduced through the 
hill country of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire* by in- 
temperance, which leads to much loss of time.' 

The larger proportion of the workmen are Welsh, 
and accordingly the Welsh language is generally spoken, 
though largo numbers, here as elsewhere, speak also 



• By r«no»lit* tbe »>lt, and afterward* placing It on the tareilcd 
surface of the Up, might not a good purpose Deterred: the making, 
for example, of gardens for the workmen f 



English. That Welsh should still be a prevalent tongue, 
must be considered a serious evil. For anything I 
know, it may be the most ancient and copious language 
in the world, but it unquestionably retards the moral 
and social advancement of the people; and it would 
have been well for Wales, as it would have been for the 
Highlands, that its aboriginal Celtic had long ago given 
way before modern English. Conserved in their primitive 
prejudices and superstitions, the lower Welsh are with 
difficulty moved to adopt enlightened usages. It is amus- 
ing to hear of schools in which children are taught to 
repeat English lessons without understanding a word of 
what they are reading ; but when such things are heard 
of in connection with the church services, they are some- 
thing worse than grotesque. In a rural district where 
I resided for a few days, the clerk of the parish could 
make the responses in the service only by rote. On the 
late occasion of a new and special prayer being issued, 
he could not, after a two hours' hammering by the 
clergyman, hfi made to read or follow it ; and the divine, 
as a last resource, induced a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood to undertake the office of clerk when this 
particular prayer came to be uttered ! What would be I 
thought in Scotland of a parish precentor not being I 
able to read? or of a church, such as I visited in one I 
part of the country, from the funds of which a number 
of clergymen draw a revenue, and which yet is honoured 
with a service only one day in the year? These are pain- 
ful things to reflect upon and, united with the recent 
evidence, as laid before parliament, on the state of morals 
and education in Wales, demonstrate the utter hollow- 
ness and inefficacy of the system of polity which has 
for centuries afflicted this fine section of the United 
Kingdom. The Church is said to be at length rousing j 
from its torpor, but is it not too late ? Every where one ' 
goes in Wales, he sees the chapels of dissenters, without 
whose vigilant labours, it is acknowledged, there could 
have been in many places no public profession of Chris- 
tianity for the mass of the population. Such at least 
is distinctly said of Merthyr by Mr Lin gen in his report 
respecting the town ; and considering the low state of 
education, with the general absence of a superior class 
in the great seats of manufacturing industry, the won- 
der is, that the people behave so well as they do. The 
cementing element in their social state seems to be 
money — the receipt of weekly gains ; and while this lasts, | 
not much is to be feared. Rut it may be regretted that ! 
the enormous sums paid and received in and about Mer- 1 
thyr should come to so little good. The houses of the \ 
workmen, which generally open to the street, have a [ 
clean and neat appearance ; but they are said to be over- 
crowded, and the family means are ineconomically ex- 
pended. Much, I was told, is squandered on gay and 
expensive female dress for the sake of Sunday show j 
and the inordinate drinking of tea, purchased mostly on 
credit from hawkers, is described as a prevalent cause 
of impoverishment. In the gossinping tea meals the 
men do not participate ; and when they return home, 
and find nothing to share with their family, they are 
* the more ready to resort to the public-house.' On 
Saturdays and Sundays there is a good deal of heavy 
drinking, and drunken brawls are frequent. It will 
scarcely be credited that in Merthyr there is no 
savings' bank, in which the savings of the thrifty 
might be deposited. * Formerly there was one, but the 
manager ran away, and carried L20U0 in deposits off 
with him ; and the effect of this loss has operated very 
unfavourably on the people.' Why is there not a 
national security savings' bank in the place ? or why 
do not the employers unite to establish and guarantee 
such an institution ? We may, however, as pertinently 
ask, why the employers take so little trouble to culti- 
vate humanising feelings in their men, and give them 
neither libraries nor reading-rooms ? ' To provide for the 
education of the young, there are no schools of public 
institution except Sir John Guest's at Dowlais, and the 
National Schools at Merthyr. For the children of the 
men employed at the Cyfarthfa, Plymouth, and Pcu-y- 
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Darren work*, no provision bus hitherto been made, 
further than some trilling subscriptions by the pro- 
prietors to the National School*.' When this was 
written by Mr I.ingen, an effort, be say*, was making. 
I did not hear that it had sensibly altered the situation 
of affairs. Where there are schools connected with 
iron works, they are supported by compulsory stoppages 
from the men, whether they have families or not. 
Besides the objectionableoess of tin's practice, it says 
little for the considerate benevolence of the employers, 
one of whom, an absentee. I was told, makes upwards <i 
a hundred thousand pounds annually by his works, aud 
is reckoned as worth a couple of millions of money. 

So ends my chit-chat on Merthyr-Tydvil. From 
this seat of energetic industry, we proceeded by rail- 
way down the rale of the TnfF to Cardiff— a line of 
communication which offers an immediate outlet to the 
great iron trade of the district. Cardiff is also pretty 
much a creation of recent times. Until not long ago a 
poor Welsh town, it has arisen, under the fostering care 
of the late Marquis of Bute, to be a large, cheerful, and 
prosperous seaport. C.trdiff Castle, a modern mansion 
built within the grounds of an ancient fortaliee, may be 
said to form the kernel of the town; and here the late 
marquis died, lamented by the whole population. What 
this nobleman did from his own private resources exceeds 
in magnitude any private undertaking in the United 
Kingdom, the Duke of Bridgewater's canals excepted. 
Owning a large open moor between the town and the 
sea. he, with the aid of an act of parliament, caused a 
large portion of the land to be made into a series of wet 
docks, fit for the reception of vessels of all classes. 
These docks, extending about a mile in length, and 
entered by sea-gates forty-five feet wide, having a depth 
of seventeen feet at neap, and thirty-two feet at spring 
tides, present an imposing spectacle of shipping. Along 
one side runs the railway from Merthyr, and by this 
means the manufactured iron is transferred at once to 
the vessels which are to carry it to all parts of the 
world. ' The outlay in money oti the wholo of the 
works has, it is understood, exceeded L.300,000; to 
which should be added the value of the ground, and 
of the lime aud stone, and piles, all of which belonged 
to the marquis." I could not observe without regret 
that between the docks and the sea there exists at low 
water an extensive tract of sludge, composed of the 
matter with which the Bristol Channel is in ail its 
conditions charged, and through which a passage for 
vessels will require to be artificially maintained. 

I have little farther to say regarding our excursion. 
From Cardiff we proceeded across a pretty piece of 
low-lying country to Newport, a considerable town on 
the Usk, where large shipments are made from the 
Monmouthshire iron-works. By a screw - profiled 
steamer, more swift than pleasant, we were carried 
across to Bristol m the space of less than two hours. 

W. C. 

A HONEYMOON IN 1848. 

One of my friends, who had never arrived at doing 
anything, from having been for the last ten years in a 
t happy state of expectation of a consulship in the East, 
, made up his mind some time since to settle in Paris. 
He is yet young, and much given today-dreams. How- 
ever, though he passed for somewhat of a visionary, he 
was taken up seriously by a banker in that matter-of- 
fact region the Bourne; the worthy gentleman having 
ascertained that my friend Henri Delmasures had some 
hundreds of acres of land in Be im-e and Normandy on 
which to build his castles in the air. He was a romantic 
visionary, but yet a landed proprietor. The banker, 
after a whole night spent in convincing himself that his 
daughter must be happy with such a man — a conclusion 
he arrived at by a process of adding, multiplying, and 
subtracting — consented to t>estow her hand upon him. 

Mademoiselle Matilda Hodman whs not merely a 
young lady wrapped up in bank-notes or cased in 



bullion; she had, on the contrary, in the atmosphere 
of the three per cents., imbibed somewhat of the aerial 
grace of nature and poetry. The chink of the guineas 
I had not prevented her hearing the airy voices that in 
I every varied tone — but all soft, sweet, cheering — whisper 
the young heart, and fill its spring-time with delight 
The dark, dull, close house in which she lived had not 
shut out from her all fairy visions of the 

* Osy creature* of the element. 

That fn the colon™ of the rainbow li«e, 
And play in the plighted clotidi.' 

And thus when my friend spoke to her a language not 
very usual before the 24th of February, till which epoch 
nothing was more rare than a union of hearts, it was 
little wonder that she listened to it, then learned to love 
it and him who spoke it. 

The only unions taking place of late in France were 
marriages between rank and ready money — between 
position and pelf. Nor, incredible as it may seem, was 
this altogether to be laid to the charge of too cruelly- 
prudent papas and mammas; for the young ladies 
themselves had more than their full share of the fault. 
A rage for titles, or a passion for gold, possessed every 
heart, and had dispelled all the delightful illusions, all 
the bright-glowing romance of life. It is not long since 
I heard a young creature, who had scarcely seen seven- 
teen times the budding of the hawthorn, say in confi- 
dence to a friend, ' I will marry no man that is not 
either a nobleman or a stockbroker;' while the friend 
on her part reciprocated the trust reposed in her by a 
whispered determination ' never to marry any one but a 
prince or a banker.' But Matilda Hoffman troubled not 
herself either about the titles her Henri bad not, or the 
money that he had : she was in love, just as the young 
were wont to be in the Golden Age. She was delighted 
to find that he did nothing, could do nothing, and 
wanted to do nothing. ' At all events,* she said to her- 
self, ' he will not immure me in a bank ; and vfe cau go 
where we like, free to love and live for each other.' 

It is but due to my friend JK-linusurca to say that he 
was quite ready to live for her. Matilda Hoffman had 
suddenly shone out upon him as the visible image of 
his beau-ideal of grace, goodness, and loveliness — as 
his taste personified. The matter was soon settled, 
and the marriage llxed to take place on the 24th of 
February. 

On the evening of the 23d, after repeated calls, we at 
length succeeded in finding the mayor at home. Whilst 
the young lady was signing the necessary documents, 
the functionary entertained her with a lecture on poli- 
tics and morality. He did not find it a very difficult 
matter to prove to her satisfaction that a government 
which thus sanctioned love by marriage was the bust 
of all possible governments, in the best of all possible 
worlds, and might defy any attempt to subvert it. 
On leaving the mayoralty -house, however, neither M. 
Hoffman, the bridegroom, nor the witnesses, could find 
their carriages. Whilst the mayor, in all the loyalty of 
his tricoloured scarf, had been proving that there was 
nothing serious in this ebullition of boys and sucking 
children, the heroic and patriotic gamins had seized 
upon every hackney-coach, cab, omnibus, aud other 
vehicle to make barricades. 

That night Matilda passed alone in prayer far the 
dying. The next day at eleven o'clock Henri Delrna- 
sures presented himself at the banker's in the dress of 
the evening before, which it was evident he had not 
taken off all night, but with the addition of sabre and 
pistol, and no small quantity of mud. 

' But, my dear friend,' said the banker, without rais- 
ing his eyes from three or four newspapers he held in 
his hand ; * my dear friend, we cannot marry to-day.' 

' Not marry to-day! Who says sor' 

' Do you not know what has happened ? The people 
have Inren making barricades. M. Mole succeeds M. 
Guizot; M. Thiers succeeds M. Mole ; M. Odillon Bar rot 
is iu place of I forget whom— but no 
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people will goon be in everybody's place. Just glance 
nt these papers : really some of the predictions are quite 
terrifying." 

'Not an instant is to be lost!' exclaimed Henri. 
• Where is Matilda?* 

He hurried to the young lady's room, and found her 
in her wedding-dress. * My own Matilda, how lovely 
you are looking ! But we must hasten to church, for 
in one hour it might perhaps be too late. You mutt 
not leave me longer in this revolutionary torrent that 
is carrying all Paris away. See. I have been fighting 
hard — were I not mo.lest, I would say as hard as a 
gamin. To-morrow the republic — but to-day hive ! ' 

The terrified girl threw herself into the arms of her 
Henri. ' In mercy take me hence ; far from the world 
if you will ; but anywhere from hence!' 

' But, my love, you must change this dress. We shall 
have to make our way to the church over the barri- 
cades.' 

Before an hour had elapsed, the cure of the parish 
had pronounced the nuptial benediction in a small 
chapel, the humble walls of which were wont to witness 
only the plighted vows of those who had no wealth save 
their strong arms and true hearts. 

• Now,' said Henri to MatiM*. ' let us leave your 
father to finish liis discus* ion with the cure on the 
present state of affairs, and let us fly to some steam- 
carriage that, swifter than the wind, will take us some- 
where—I care not whither, provided it be to a country 
where we can peacefully enjoy our honeymoon.' 

' Suppose we take the railway to Rouen ? Well do I 
remember in the woods there an old chateau ; it was 
enchanting, dear Henri. I spent six weeks there last 
Rummer wandering in its groves, with no one to speak I 
to but the trees. I am only afraid it is too near Paris : 
let us go to the other end of the world.' 

Henri and Matilda were soon on their way to Rouen, 
at the full speed of a train baptised that very morning 
' the Republic ;' and through the window of their car- 
riage they were witnesses of the general flight attest- 
ing * the magnificent national co-operation that had 
accepted the new institutions,' and the sincerity of the 
adhesions to the republic, and evincing the universal 
confidence in the proclamations that order, liberty,* and 
equality had been established. 'Hurrah ! the dead can 
ride apace,' says the poet Burger ; but fallen courtiers 
can ride still faster. * Only look,' said Matilda, 'at that 
servant in livery gallopping so furiously, that I should 
not wonder at his outstripping us. Do you see him?' 

' I see him,' answered Henri : ' it is one of the ex- 
ministers.' 

' And that poor young woman who is dragging her 
ftet so slowly along the rough road, and from time to 
time looking back with such a terrified air?' 

' I see her,' replied Henri : ' she is a princess.' 

Thus they beheld pass along before them all that, 
for nearly twenty years, had been the court and the 
administration. A dark page of history was unrolled 
upon the high road— the last unfinished story of kings 
and queens — * Once upon a time.' 

Journeying iu this way, the two lovers arrived at 
Havre. While strolling on the sea-shore in the even- 
ing, they perceived an old gentleman hurriedly making 
his way towards a steamer a little apart from the rest 
of the shipping. Henri and Matilda paused to observe 
him. It was the Monarchy leaving the soil of France ; 
and the most determined reptiblicau would scarcely 
have chided the respectful salutation of the young pair 
— the respect of pity. 

But they gave up an intention they had formed of 
going to London. Was it from reluctance to follow in 
tlie track of the fugitive monarch, to come in contact 
with the hoary head from which a crown had so lately 
fallen ? Or was it the fear that the ex-king might carry 
about with him, however involuntarily, the seeds of a 
successful revolution ? Perhaps each of these reasons 
had some influence in changing their route. Neither 
would they venture to Brussels, for reports had reached 



them, whether true or false, of a new edition of a revo- 
lution there as well as in Holland, where the people 
were demanding a little, and the king granting a great 
deal. 

However, as go somewhere they must, they went to 
Switzerland— the classic land of honeymoons. • Switzer- 
land being already a republic,' said they to themselves, 
' we need not he afraid of its wanting to make itself 
one.' In the confidence of this hope, Henri and Matilda 
rented a chalet by the side of a mountain, where they 
might place themselves and their love under the pro- 
tection of the Jjindamann and the old Helvetian Con- 
federacy. But they were hardly on their way to it, 
after a short stroll by the side of the lake, when they 
perceived a band of armed nationalists wheeling about 
them. It was at Neufohatel. 

They now turned their thoughts to Germany. ' Let 
us go to Germany/ said they. • There no one troubles 
himself about anything but waltzing or metaphysics.' 
They set out, but they were scarcely half-way, when 
they were warned, ' Do not go to Vienna ; do not go to 
Berlin.' 

As their carriage was about to cross a bridge, a 
female equestrian, with her hair floating over her shoul- 
ders, and her long graceful velvet drapery falling over 
her Arab horse, yet withal of a martial air that might 
have become the queen of the Amazons, gallopped up 
so suddenly to them, and threw herself so directly in 
their way, that the postilion had scarcely time to pull 
up the leaders, 4 Back there ! ' she cried, as she pre- 
sented in his face a little pocket-pistol. 

The terrified postilion fell back upon the horse he 
was riding, while Henri, putting his head out of the 
carriage-window, recognised in the desperate Amazon 
the Countess de Landsfeld. 

' Madame,' he said with a courteous smile, ' I beg to 
assure you that we are neither Prussian gensdarmes 
nor Bavarian municipal guards. Have the goodness, 
then, to reserve your powder and ball for some greater 
political emergency, and allow us to pursue our route." 

Lola Montes broke into a merry laugh, which made 
the mountains ring with its echo. They were like old 
courtiers, but a little more genuine— perhaps the last 
courtiers. 

' Take good advice,' said she, ' wherever you get it. 
Go not to Germany : they have burned my hotel.' 

So saying, the Countess de Landsfeld set off like an 
arrow from the bow, leaving Henri and Matilda to ex- 
change glances of surprise, and to ask each other, in 
utter despondence, whither they were now to bend their 
steps — what country would receive them ? 4 Let us go 
straight forward,' at last they cried. And straight 
forward they went, through woods, and meadows, and 
ravines, till the Rhine became the splendid barrier to 
further progress, unless they committed themselves to 
its waters. They did so, and stopped not till they 
came to Johannisbcrg, where they met an old man 
seated in an arbour, with his bottle and glass before 
him. 

It was M. de Mettcrnich, who was drinking his last 
bottle of Johannisberg. 

* Your excellency,' said Henri, respectfully saluting — 
the bottle— 'your excellency will jardon me if, in pre- 
suming to address you, I derange the balance of pow er 
in Europe ; but we are a young couple from France, 
who are in search of some pretty little cottage where 
we may give a few short weeks to each other. Your 
excellency — who knows all news better than any tele- 
graph, any newspaper — will have the goodness to tell 
us whether there are any cottages in Germany?' 

The diplomatic eye of M. Mettermch flashed some- 
what angrily ; but seeing nothing but artless simpli- 
city in the faces of the young couple, he filled a fresh 
bumper, tossed it off, and buried his face in his ' 

' My Lord Minister.' said Matilda timidly. 

' I am no longer minister,' answered he. 

4 My Lord Prince,' stammered Henri. 

' There are no more princes.' 
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' Well, my Lord of Austria.' 

M. <le Mettemieh raised his bead, looking ttdut 
German ballad. 

' Austria is no more,' said lie in a gloomy whisper. 
4 Austrian! hare destroyed it in destroying me. Diplo- 
macy is no more, for I am the last diplomatist; and 

I! Oh, Talleyrand, thou hast done well to die! 

The great art of working the hinges upon which all 
polities turn is at an end for ever. The people break 
the hinges when they cannot open them, and the axe is 
a hammer that opens every lock. We have fallen upon 
evil times, when words are of no other use to statcsineu 
than to express their thoughts, and that even when 
perhaps they have none to express. Pity me then ; 
behold me reduced to swallowing my hist refuge of 
diplomacy — that is to say, my JohannUbcrg wine, that 
wondrous beverage with which I have mystified all 
Europe for more than sixty year*.' 

And M. de Metternich was silent, having nothing 
more to drink or to say. 

I now lost all trace of Henri and Matilda for some 
time, but rested satisfied that they had at length found 
the promised land, when this evening I received the 
following letter :— 

•Brjcscia, March 10. 

My Dear Friend — We have at length arrived in 
Italy, after having passed through twenty countries all 
in revolution. Up to this moment we have not had an 
hour's quiet, for wherever we turned, there burst the 
revolutionary waterspout. Whatever shore we reached, 
the waves broke in upon it, and drove us before them. 
We have been at Brescia about half an hour, and must 
leave it before the hour is over. We were afraid of 
Vienna— afraid of Milan. " No strangers I " was the cry 
there ; and though I knew they meant the Austrian*, 
yet I was not certain how far they might carry their 
nationality. We knew that Rome was celebrating a 
constitutional carnival ; that Florence's Grand Duke 
was proclaiming constitutions ; that Naples had a king 
to-day, and will have to-morrow a Masaniello. We 
thought of Monaco, but it appears a republic is 
proclaiming there. The republic of St Marine next 
occurred to us, but there they are seriously talking of 
proclaiming an emperor. A prophetic hurrah has 
reached us from the Don Cossacks. Asia has turned 
her eyes westward, and drawn the sword against the 
Emperor of all the Cossacks. Every day we see the 
moon rising, it appears to us under every form, and in 
every colour. 1 suppose you have it tricoloured in 
Paris? But it is not the honeymoon: alas! we know 
not where to find that! To what shore, favoured of 
Heaven, are we now to steer our frail bark of love, 
launched into the open sea in such stormy weather ? 
We had joyfully cried out " land I " when we reached 
Urescia. Here in the fair fields of Lombardy, where 
spring has already come with her hands full of opening 
flowers and verdant foliage, we hope to forget the world 
and its revolutions ; but hardly had we alighted from 
the diligence, than a huge creature, one of the rabble, 
collared me, and demanded if I were not the viceroy ; 
for the report had been already spread that the viceroy, 
driven from Milan, was on his way to Brescia, which 
he believed to be friendly to him. 

" My worthy friend," said I, " you really wrong me. 
I have just come from a country where the very word 
royal is erased from the dictionary." Apropos of the 
dictionary, have you still an Academy ? By this time 
the diligence was surrounded by a crowd, not leas 
demonstrative in it* greetings than my first friend. I 
commenced a parley with them, interrupted from time 
to time by a poor nervous Englishwoman, white as her 
country's cliffs, protesting that though she did come 
from Munich, site was not Lola Montis. In a few 
minutes, however, a diversion was effected in our favour 
by the arrival of a second carriage. The mob rushed 
towards it, and seizing upon a man who alighted from 
it, dragged him into the next square. They say it is 
the viceroy : I am not sure } but one thing is certain, 



that the revolution is here as well as everywhere else. 
Danton said " that we did not carry our country about 
with us on the soles of our shoes but methinks I 
must carry about with me dust pregnant with revolu- 
tions. 

' At length, in utter despair, I thought of Ireland. 
" I have heard of no revolution in Ireland." " If not," 
answered Matilda, M then we must not go ; a revolution 
there would imply quiet, for it implies change, and the 
usual natural state of that country is disturbance." 

* Her woman's wit at last suggested, » Why not go 
back whence we came?" She is quite right. Will you, 
then, have the goodness to call at my house and tell 
my English servant — but I was forgetting that the 
cause of liberty, equality, and fraternity would be com- 
promised by my retaining him in my service — but tell 
any of my people you can find that we are on our way 
to Paris, and hope to spend our honeymoon at home ? 

' Farewell. I have but time to add, health and frater- 
nity, Henri Delmasures.' 

BISSET THE ANIMAL TRAINER. 

Sterne says it is easy to travel from Dan to Beeraheba, 
and cry 'All is barren.' It is equally easy to glance at 
the capabilities of the brute creation, and cry 'AH is in- 
stinct. But what this instinct is, and what affinity it 
bears to man's boasted prerogative of reason, arc ques- 
tions of a graver character — questions which have de- 
manded and received the attention of some of the wisest 
of our race ; but which have as yet received, and are 
perhaps at present capable of receiving, only vague and 
unsatisfactory replies. 

The actions of many animals, and even of insect*, 
frequently exhibit an appearance of forethought and 
knowledge which may well excite our surprise. A re- 
markable instance of this appears in the construction of 
the honeycomb, which is formed, in every respect, on 
the most approved mathematical principles. The bot- 
tom of a cell must be composed either of one plane, per- 
pendicular to the side partitions, or of several planes 
meeting in a solid angle in the middle point ; otherwise 
the cells could not be similar without loss of room. For 
the same reason the planes, if more than one. must be 
three, and no more ; and by making the bottom to con- 
sist of three planes meeting in a point, much material 
and labour is saved. The bees follow these rules with 
as much accuracy as if they had been regular students 
in geometry. Dr Rcid, in the course of some jicrspi- 
cuous observations on this subject, observes — ' It is a 
curious mathematical problem at what precise anglo the 
three planes at the bottom of a cell ought to meet, to 
make the greatest saving in material and labour. It is 
one of those problems belonging to the higher parts of 
mathematics, called problems of maxima and minima. 
The celebrated M'Laurin resolved it by a fluxionary 
calculation, to be found in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Ixmdon, and determined precisely the angle 
required. Upon the most exact mensuration which the 
subject could admit, he afterwards found that it is the 
very angle in which the three planes in the bottom of* 
the cell of a honeycomb actually meet' Though we 
apprehend there are few who would be disposed to dis- 
pute the doctor's pious and elegant remark, that ' the 
geometry is not in the bee, but in the Great Geometrician 
who made the bee,' it is a subject which, taken in con- 
nection with the many similar instances of skill and 
knowledge which meet us at every turn, is not only of 
deep interest in itself, but well worthy of the most 
searching investigation which our powers will enable us 
to give it. 

But there is something beyond this. It is sufficiently 
remarkable, and not too complimentary to our mental 
supremacy, that a philosopher of eminence, in solving a 
mathematical problem of acknowledged difficulty, should 
find that be had but discovered a principle which such 
an insect as the bee had long known and acted upon. 
But however surprising the acquisition of sue! 
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ledge may be, it is the common property of the race. 
All honeycombs are constructed on the same principle, 
and the latest structure boasts no superiority over those 
formed centuries ago. Thus, however astonishing the 
original acquirement, there is no power of progression 
manifested. No Christopher Wren or Inigo Jones has 
arisen among the bees to breathe over the cells an atmo- 
sphere of ta*te and elegance, and teach the plastic wax 
to assume hitherto unknown forms of grace and beauty. 
From this absence of improvement, many philosophers 
have attempted to draw the line at this point between 
instinct and reason. Smellie, in his * Philosophy of 
Natural History,' says instinct should be limited to 
•uch actions as every individual of a species exerts, 
without the aid cither of experience or imitation ; and 
in accordance with the same views, Dr Gleig, in the 
* Encyclopaedia Britannic*,' observes, that no faculty 
which is capable of improvement by observation and 
experience can with propriety be termed instinct. If 
we accept this view of the subject, it seems doubtful 
whether we are not compelled to allow the animal crea- 
tion the possession of another faculty in addition to, 
and above, this supposed boundary of their intellectual 
nature. For though Smellie speaks of the improvement 
of instinct, the doctor very consistently remarks, that to 
talk of such a thing • is to perplex the understanding 
by a perversion of language.' And yet it is a fact, as 
remarkable as interesting, that the faculties of animals 
are capable of such improvement ; and that this capa- 
bility is not confined to the higher species, but extends 
downwards to those grades which had hitherto been 
considered as quite beyond the pale of civilisation. Of 
this we have had such abundant testimony, that almost 
every man's experience can supply him with the proof. 
Notonly have the wild denizensof the woods been brought 
by Van Amburgh and others to a surprising state of doci- 
lity and acquired knowledge, and the king of the forest 
been taught to leap through a hoop, the elephant to make 
as dexterous a use of his trunk as a chtmtier (T Industrie 
does of his fingers, and several of the nobler animals to 
sustain their parts with credit in the performance of a 
regular drama ; but some of the very lowest classes 
have developed, in the process of teaching, such latent 
powers and capabilities, as not merely to excite our pre- 
sent wonder, but seem to warrant the conclusion, that as 
we increase the skilfulness of our training, these deve- 
lopments will be found to increase with it. We do not 
think that the philosophy of this part of the subject, 
considered apart, and as distinct from the ordinary 
manifestations of instinct, has hitherto met with the 
attention which it deserves. We cannot, however, with 
any degree of justice, make the same complaint of the 
teaching itself ; for the number of practical professors 
has so increased of late years, that an exhibition of 
tmined animals which, a century and a half ago, would 
have been considered as occupying ' the debatcable 
land' somewhere on the road between cheating and 
sorcery, is now almost as essential a part of every 
country fair as those dear old associates of our child- 
hood — the wonderful puppet-show, with its men some- 
thing larger than trees, and its skies something deeper 
than thumb-blue, and the venerable but ever fresh, 
mirthful, and delightfully-ridiculous Punch and Judy. 

Among those who have directed their attention to 
the training of animals, there are few who have evinced 
more aptitude for the task, have prosecuted it with 
more ingenuity and patience, or produced more success- 
ful results from their labours, than a man of the name 
of Bisset, who was well known in London, and indeed 
in most parts of the kingdom, about the middle of the 
last century. We are not sure that we can claim for 
him the title of the father of the art ; but it had cer- 
tainly attracted little attention in this country before 
his surprising exhibitions gave it an fciat which it has 
never since lost, and which has now made it a regular 
branch of study among those who cater for the amuse- 
ment of the public. Bisset was born in Perth about the 
year 1731, and brought up to the trade of a shoemaker. 



Possessing that kind of talent which forms what is 
usually called ' a clever man,' he soon became noted as 
a skilful workman in the neater branches of the trade, 
particularly in what is technically called ' women's work ;' 
and as Perth did not offer the encouragement to which 
he now naturally looked forward, he removed to Lon- 
don, where he not only found a wider field for the exer- 
cise of his abilities, but was enabled to push his fortune 
in another and more tender way, by becoming ac- 
quainted with a young woman of property, whom he 
soon afterwards married. This addition to his worldly 
means enlarged his views for the future : he established 
himself as a broker, was successful in his new business, 
and in a fair way for quietly accumulating a compe- 
tence for the comfort of his old age. and then dying 
with only his 'grandchildren's love for epitaph,' when 
a chance circumstance gave a new current to his ideas, 
or at least changed the even tenor of his way. In the 
year 1739, he accidentally read in the newspapers an 
account of some surprising feats of a horse exhibited at 
the fair of St Germain's t this seems to have awakened 
in him a spirit of emulation, and he determined to see 
what he could achieve in the same way. It is scarcely 
probable that this circumstance drew his attention to 
animal teaching for the first time : such an incident, 
like many extraordinary accounts in our own day, 
might have made a transient impression, but would 
scarcely have produced such immediate results. It 
seems more likely that an early partiality for animals 
had caused him to feel an interest in their habits and 
modes of action, which led to a more attentive observ- 
ance of them than is ordinarily paid. The nature of 
his early occupation, while it employed hia hands, had 
allowed full leisure to his thoughts ; and these thought* 
were no doubt often engaged upon instances of brute 
capability which he had casually observed, and some- 
times, perhaps, upon the means of further developing 
that capability by tuition. However this may be, the 
account, if it did not first cause him to think, certainly 
first induced him to act ; and be immediately began 
those experiments which have placed his name so 
high on the list of animal teachers. The first objects 
upon which he tested his powers were a horse and 
a dog; with which his success was so decided, as to 
strengthen the belief that his system of training 
was no sudden and immature itnpnlse, but the result 
of close thought and patient observation. Tins suc- 
cess encouraged him to extend his experiments; and 
for his next pupils he selected two monkeys, which he 
trained to the performance of a regular exhibition ; one 
of them going through a good imitation of biped danc- 
ing, and tumbling on the tight -rope, while his com- 
panion held a lighted candle in one paw, and played a 
barrel organ with the other. As these feats began to 
attract attention, and draw considerable audiences to 
witness them, he resolved to pursue his system on a 
more extended scale ; and the result was equally credit- 
able to his ingenuity and his patience. Having pro- 
cured three young cats, he contrived to teach them not 
only so to strike the dulcimer with their paws as to 
produce a regular tune, but to add their ' most sweet 
voices' to the concert, singing first, second, and third, 
in the regular way. This jwrformance was sufficiently 
striking in itself, and doubly so at a time when such 
things were strange. We who live in an age when even 
fleas are 'industrious' — that is, apart from, and over 
and above, their usual vampire vocation — when cats 
turn coachmen to doves, and birds die and revive 
again at bidding; when mice are dressed as ladies, and 
go to bed with lighted candles ; and monkeys remind 
us of the enchanted prince in the 'Arabian Nights;' 
we have been too much accustomed to these things 
for them to inspire us with any vivid interest; but in 
that day, when they possessed all the charm of novelty, 
their exhibition drew such crowds, that Bisset was in- 
duced to transfer the performance from hia own house to 
the Haymarket Theatre. There his feline proteges made 
' their first appearauce on any atage ' in the famous Cou' 
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Oprra — a piece which, from its novel nature and inte- 
resting character, as an evidence that the brute creation 
possessed capabilities hitherto not only undeveloped, 
bat undreamt of, brought such overwhelming audiences 
to the theatre, that in a very few days the fortunate 
maettn, saw himself the possessor of nearly a thousand 
pounds. He now resolved to convince the world that 
however wonderful they considered it that such effects 
could be wrought on animals hitherto deemed to rank low 
in the scale of rationality, there was stil) ' in the lowest 
depth a lower deep.' from which equal food for asto- 
nishment might be drawn. He taught a leveret to bear 
its part in the singular concert, by beating on a drum 
with its hinder feet, and to play several marches in 
the same way. At subsequent exhibitions, sparrows, 
linnet*, and canaries, spelt the names of the company, 
told the hour and minute of the day, and performed 
other feats of a similar nature ; and as a crowning spe- 
cimen of his power over the inferior races, he trained 
six turkeys to go through a regular dance; and one to 
fetch and carry like a dog, and. with blackened claws 
on a chalked board, to trace out the name of any person 
1 present that was placed before it. The means by which 
( he contrived to accomplish such surprising ends, not 
merely with animals of recognised sagacity, but with 
creatures which had been deemed incapable of exhibiting 
a ray of intelligence, were of course known only to 
himself; and as the results appeared to warrant the 
presumption that he had found the golden key to the 
coffers of prosperity, he was naturally not anxious to 
peril his expectations by unlocking 'the secrets of the 
prison-house.' Hut though it is to be feared that, had 
his system of instruction been disclosed, it would not 
have been found to accord with the dictates of huma- 
I nity — for he confessed that he had taught the poor 
' turkeys on the Kastern method, by heating the floor 
beneath them — there is still much left for the results 
of ingenuity and patience, and much more for the exist- 
ence of a capacity in the animals themselves, hitherto 
unsuspected, and perhaps even now capable of higher 
development under improved means. 

Bisset's own labours in the field, however, now re- 
ceived m premature check. He had gone on for some 
time reaping his golden harvest, ami no doubt calculat- 
j iug th it the same seed would always produce the same 
j fruit. But the simple-hearted shoemaker had yet to 
' learn the instability of the popular mind. The novel 
. character of his early exhibitions had caught the atten- 
tion of the town ; they became the rage, and every one 
was eager to witness them : this zest had now begun to 
cool ; the votaries of fashion had set up some other idol ; 
and |WH>r Bi»set had the mortification to sec the benches, 
which had once scarcely sufficed to accommodate the 
crowd* that eagerly thronged to fill them, uow gradu- 
ally grow thinner and thinner. His exhibitions were 
more carefully got up than ever, and varied by every 
! meins which he possessed ; but all would not do: the 
I public curiosity was satisfied, and they would no longer 
draw. Itisset did not find the expense of his establish- 
ment decrease in the same ratio as its magnetic powers, 
and saw his guineas melt away like snow in the sun- 
beam, till he was at last compelled to dispose of a 
1 portion tif his long-cherished animals, and descend to 
an itinerant exhibition of the rest. Even this re- 
source seems to h*v<- been only partially successful ; for 
we find hhu in 1775 abandoning London altogether, 
and travelling through a portion of the north of ling- 
land; till at length, finding it impossible to rekindle 
the extinguished emliers of excitement, he resolved 
1 Upon a totally opposite course of life— by exchanging a 
profession whose aim was to rai*e the brute as near as 
might be to the level of the man, for one which too 
often debases the man to the level of the brute. He 
opened a public-hou*e at Belfast, and for some time 
seemed not to have an idea beyond licensed victualling. 
Hut the habits of years are not to be eradicated in a 
I moment: the old tree is nut to be drawn out of the 
i earth like the plant of yesterday. It was not long 



before he possessed a dog and cat, whose feats did as 
much honour to his powers of teaching as those of their 
predecessors; and being put upon his mettle by the 
assertion that, however successful with more docile 
animals, ho would never be able to overcome the obsti- 
nacy of a pig, he immediately purchased a small black 
suckling for three shillings in Belfast market; and 
training it to lie under the kit whereon he again plied 
his original trade, he bent his energies to this new and 
more difficult experiment with all the zest which a 
huntsman feels when he knows he is on the track of an 
old fox. For seven months, every means which inge- 
nuity or experience could suggest were tried, and tried 
in vain : the brain of the pig seemed incapable of con- 
taining any idea beyond that of wash ; and he was on 
the point of relinquishing the experiment as hopeless, 
when a fresh method of teaching happened to strike 
him. Unwilling to acknowledge himself baffled, he put 
it in practice; and with such a triumphant result, that 
at the end of another six months his pupil was on the 
high road for becoming what is not unfamiliar to us in 
the present day, but was then, we believe, an unheard- 
of wonder — a learned pig. 

The hope of driving his pig to a good market' — the 
force of old habits — and perhaps the astonishment ex- 
pressed at his success, and a little pardonable vanity in 
being able to show the world, which had neglected him, 
his ability to instruct and control an Animal whose stu- 
pidity has long been an axiom, and whose obstinacy has 
passed into a proverb, succeeded in tempting him once 
more from his trade ; and we find him in Dublin, in 
August 1783, exhibiting his pig at Ranelagh. His 
triumph over its native stubbornness had been complete; 
and besides manifesting a degree of docility and obe- 
dience more characteristic of a spaniel than its own spe- 
cies, it is recorded that it would cast up accounts witli 
accuracy, spell the names of persons present without any 
apparent direction, point out the words they thought of. 
distinguish the married from the single, and kneel and 
make obeisance to the coni|>uiiy at the close of the ex- 
hibition. These performances, which, after Allowing for 
the usual charlatanism of such exhibitions, were still 
highly surprising, began to create what the newspapers 
call ' a sensation.' Some of the old tide of prosperity 
began to flow back ; and Hissct already saw, in antici- 
pation, the return of at least a portion of those guineas 
which had formerly weighed down his purse-strings. 
These expectations were strengthened when, on the 
weather's rendering it necessary that he should remove 
the aninul into the city, and having procured the chief 
magistrate's permission, he advertised it for exhibition 
in Dame Street, many persons of distinction honoured 
him with their presence, and the applauses bestowed 
on his skill and patience were of the most flattering 
character. This event, however seemingly so auspicious, 
proved a fatal one for poor Bisset ; for he had not occu- 
pied the room many days, when an officer — evidently one 
of those who consider that even 'a little brief authority ' 
is worth nothing unless made the most of — broke into 
the apartment, under the pretext of its being an unli- 
censed exhibition, wantonly destroyed the apparatus 
which directed the performance, and loaded with coarse 
abuse the inoffensive proprietor himself, who it) vain 
pleaded the magisterial ivcrinigsion as a sufficient sanc- 
tion for his presence. A threat of a prison and the loss of 
his pig, if he dared to repeat the exhibition, was the only 
answer to his mild remonstrances ; and the dread of the 
fulfilment of the menace, together with the destruction 
of his property, so terrified the poor man, that he lost 
no time in quitting a place where his 1io|h.s had been 
a second time so lamentably disappointed. He had 
scarcely regained his home, when the agitation of his 
mind, acting on a weak and enfeebled body, threw him 
into a fit of illness, which, in effect, brought both his 
interesting labours and personal anxieties to a pre- 
mature close. For although he partially rallied, and 
l»eing pronounced able to travel, had resolved to return 
to London, the scene of his early triumphs and his tran- 
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•lent prosperity, a relapse of his illness overtook him at 
Chester, and a few clays saw his quiet and harmless 
spirit removed to another world. 



SNEEZING. 
Among the many enchanting tales of the ' Arabian Nights,' 
in which our youthful fancy of old luxuriated, we re- 
member there was one of a certain humpbacked school- 
master, who gives the history of his unfortunato de- 
formity. Among the rariom valuable precepts which 
he inculcated, those of politeness seem to bare held a 
chief place; and when he sneezed, we arc told the scho- 
lars were taught to clap their hands, and exclaim ' Long 
live our noble master!' One day the dominie and his 
pupils were walking in the country: the day was sultry, 
and they were all glad when at last they fell in with a 
well. But, if we remember aright, the bucket was at the 
bottom, and the worthy dominie resolved to descend and 
bring it up full. Having filled the backet with the 
* crystal treasure,' the master gave the word, and the 
youths forthwith ' commenced hauling him up again. 
When near tho top, as ill luck would have it, their pre- 
ceptor sneered ! Simultaneously the boys let go, and, 
clapping their hands, vociferated the accustomed ' I^ong 
lire our noble master!' while the luckless dominie, 
bucket and all, went rattling down to the bottom again 
—breaking at once his back and many of his prejudices 
in favour of etiquette. 

When this tale first met our youthful eye, little re- 
flective though we were, sneezing we thought was an odd 
tiling to make the subject of compliment. But the dis- 
cuveries of our maturer years have sufficiently proved how 
very ignorant we must have been to come to any such 
conclusion. Jewish rabbi and Christian pope — Arab 

! novelist and classic author — the sands of Africa, even the 

j savannas of the new world — all furnish proofs of the 
high importance attached to the sternutative functions. 
Records of this are found in all countries and in all 
times— except the antediluvian. 

And this brings us at once into contact with the Jewish 
rabbis — those extraordinary fellows, who seem to have 
been better acquainted with Eden than ever were Adam 
and Eve — who know all the secrets of the Ark, and would 
beat Noah himself at an inventory of its furniture. Such 

1 extensive chronological attainments must be invaluable 
in searching out the origin of things; and we are glad 
we can derive the early history of sneezing from autho- 
rities so unimpeachable. As there is no mention in the 
Sacred Writings of illness among men until some time 
after the Flood, the rabbis declare that sickness was 
altogether unknown in the early world. How, then, it 
may be asked, did men die in those days! Why, they 
just sneezed, and expired. So say the rabbis. They tell 
us, moreover, that Jacob, disrelishing this speedy exit 
from life, earnestly desired that some warning should be 
given in order to prepare for the momentous change. 
This, say the rabbis, was the object for which he wrestled 
with the angel. His prayer was granted: he sneezed, and 

| fell sick. The hitherto unheard-of circumstance of a 
man sneezing, and yet surviving, must, on the supposition 

I of the rabbis, have made a great sensation among man- 
kind: Still more would the advent of disease — and thus 
associated, sneezing thenceforth ranked as one of the most 
important phenomena of the human system. 

So much for tradition. But mythology also pays a 
like homage to this ' wind of the head.' Sneezing is said 
to have been the first act of the first man made by Pro- 
metheus. After giving the last finish to his work, Pro- 
metheus, we are told, cudgelled his brains as to how he 
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was to impart to it life and motion. The difficulty, how- 
ever, was found to be a poser : he needed celestial aid to 
accomplish his purpose. Accordingly, conducted by the 
goddess Minerva, he skimmed lightly through the regions 
of several planets, and at last approached the sun. This 
was the stuff he wanted. Concealed under the mantle of 
his divine guide, Prometheus n eared the resplendent orb, 
and filled with its liquid fire a phial which he had 
brought for that purpose, hermetically sealed it, and 
forthwith regained earth sound in limb and overjoyed in 
spirit. Applying the flask to the nostrils of his statue, 
he opened it, and instantaneously the subtle sunbeams 
insinuated themselves with such power through the pores 
of the spongy bone that the image sneezed, t'pon this 
impulse the living principle was diffused through the 
brain, the nerves, the arteries — and the image stood forth 
as good a man as its manufacturer. It is added that 
, Prometheus, overjoyed at the success of his experiment, 
broko into words of benediction and of prayer for the 
preservation of the wondrous work of his hands; and 
that this first man, awakening into consciousness while 
the words were being spoken, ever afterwards remembered 
them; and on every instance of sternutation in himself 
or his descendants, imitated the example of his artificer. 

It was thus that the poets of Greece and Rome endea- 
voured to account for the existence of the wide-spread 
custom of saluting any one who sneezed; but the monks 
of the middle ages hare not been behind-hand with them 
in the attempt. According to their legends, in the days 
of St Gregory the Great there reigned a deadly poison in 
the air of Italy, so that any one who sneezed or yawned 
instantly fell dead; and in consequence of the great mor- 
tality, the Pope ordained that on all occasions when a 
yawn or sneeze occurred, the bystanders should repeat 
certain words of prayer, to avert danger from the luckless 
wight who had been seduced into so perilous an indul- 
gence. But in this case the heathenK have, undeniably 
the advantage over mother church : in regard to truth, 
we believe they are pretty much on a par; but for the 
children of the Vatican to attribute to the sixth century 
the origin of what had existed for a thousand years before, 
is ignorance 1 beyond all hooping.' 

The custom was of long standing even in the days of 
Alexander the Great, whose preceptor Aristotle made it 
the subject of erudite remark. In all countries tho 
spirit of the salutation was the same— from the terse 
' iyalce!' of the Romans, to the rather Irish Orientalism, 
' May you live a thousand years, and never die ! ' and 
among the Greeks and Jews the very word was identical 
— 'Live!' Tho Greeks have a capital story in one of 
their comedies of an old fellow called Proclus, who had 
a nose so very big that ho could not blow it, as by no 
possibility could his bands reach to tho end of his nasal 
protuberance; and to give posterity a still better idea of 
this formidable proboscis, the Greek dramatist adds, that 
when this Mr Proclus sneezed, ho could not even cry 
' God help me ! ' as the nose was too far oil* for the car to 
hear. 

Hut far from being confined to claasic ground and the 
realms of Asia, the practice existed even in the depths 
of barbarous Africa. Old accounts of Monomojmts, tes- 
tify that whenever the king of that region sneezed, all 
those who were in the place of his residence, or even 
in the environs, were simultaneously apprised of it, 
cither by signs, or certain forms of prayer made on his 
behalf, which instantly spread the intelligence from the 
palace to the city, and thence to the suburbs ; so that 
nothing was heard around but devout wishes for the 
prince's health, and a kind of 'God save the king!' 
which every one was obliged to repeat aloud. More 
extraordinary still, this piece of etiquette was witnessed 
by the Spaniards among the natives of the new world. 
The author of the 'History of the Conquest of Florida' 
informs us that the cazique of Guachoia having sneezed 
in the presence of Soto, all the Indians present imme- 
diately bowed low before their prince, venting aspirations 
that the sun would preserve him, enlighten him, and be 
always with him. 

A custom so singular and so universal could not fail 
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to attract the notice of ancient writers, who have endea- 
voured to deduce its origin from natural religion. The 
head, they said, in the principal part of man : it it the 
fountain of the nerves, of all the sensations — it is the 
dwelling-place of the soul, that divine particle which 
thence, as from its throne, governs the whole mass— that 
hence a peculiar dignity always attached to it, and men 
in early times used to swear by their head as by some- 
thing sacred — that they never dared to taste or touch 
any Kind of brain — that they even avoided naming the 
word, usually expressing it by a periphrasis, such as 
' white marrow.' From all this, it is added, it is not 
strange that their descendants should continue to reve- 
rence the brain, and attach importance to sneezing, 
which is its most visible manifestation. 

As the ancients cannot now defend themselves, it 
would be ungenerous to make disparaging remarks on 
this theory of theirs; so we will rather pursue our theme, 
and find the sternutative function, in unholy wed- 
lock with superstition, playing the part of an influen- 
tial, but on the whole very harmless, familiar spirit. 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, all listened to its ' warning 
trump' as to the voice of a present deity; and there are 
on record endless instances in which n sneeze has deter- 
mined an embarrassed heathen in his lino of conduct. 
One day, for instance, Xcnophon was haranguing his 
troops, and just as he was impetuously exhorting them to 
adopt a hazardous, but in his view indispensable resolu- 
tion, a soldier sneezed: spontaneously, says the historian, 
the whole army adored the deity ; and Xenophon, skil- 
fully profiting by the incident, wound up by proposing a 
sacrifice to the ' saviour god' who had thus counselled 
them to adopt the salutary plans of their general. In 
Homer, likewise, when Penelope, harassed by the impor- 
tunities of her suitors, is venting imprecations against 
them, and breathing wishes for the return of her Ulysses, 
her son Telemachus interrupts her with a sneeze so loud, 
that it shakes the whole house : Penelope gives way to 
transports of joy, and sees in this incident an assurance 
of the speedy return of her long-absent husband. Even 
the wondrous demon of Socrates, which the sage so often 
consulted in the exigencies of his eventful life, was 
neither sylph nor salamander, if we arc to trust a pas- 
sage in Plutarch — neither genii nor conscience — it was a 
sneeze I 

It is true there is something rather anti-romantic in a 
sneeze; yet in olden times, when Venus was still queen 
of beauty and love, a gallant would often not have ex- 
changed the sound of its rasping blast for the softest 
breathings of Zephyr, or the sweetest song of the nightin- 
gale. Indeed, in the ever-shifting world of love— of all 
others tho brightest, yet most troubled — this omen was 
regarded as the weightiest and happiest of all. Partbenis, 
a young Creek girl, who has rather foolishly allowed her- 
self to get head and ears in love with a youth, after many 
sore struggles, and long irresolutions, resolves to write an 
avowal of her passion to her dear Sarpedon. I«et us fol- 
low her to her bower or her boudoir. Thcro she sits, the 
loving, foolish creature! with as heavy and anxious a 
heart as ever belonged to a sweet girl of sixteen. Tho 
gentle murmurs of the Aegean come floating into the 
room; and as she looks up, the evening sunlight falls 
cheeringly on her pale cheek as it quivers through the 
vine trellis. Her eye is brimming, and her heart flut- 
ters as she resumes her stylus; for now she is at the 
very crisis of her letter, and is avowing her passion with 
guileless ardour, when a light, rapid convulsion shakes 
the stylus from her grasp. She has sneezed ! It is 
enough! Parthenis is once more all joy: for she knows 
that at the same instant Sarpedon is thinking of her 
with sentiments as loving as her own. The heathen 
divinities themselves seem to have sneezed when more 
than usually pleased, and inclined to be beneficent; and 
the poets used to say of persons remarkably beautiful, 
that ' the Loves had sneezed at their birth.' Cupid ap- 
pears to have been especially fond of thus testifying his 
approbation, as we learn from the sweet little poem of 
Acme and Septimellus, from which the following lines 
are tran>lated:— 



• Acme then her bead rrfleeHnu, 

Ki»ed her sweet youth * ebristc I 
With her ro*y lipt connecting 

Looks that (listened with replies. 
" Thus my life, my Srptlmellua I 

8crve we Love, our only maaler : 
Uno wnrm lore-Hood seem* to thrill ua. 

Throb* It not in me tho faster ! " 
She auid : nnd, »» brfore, 
Lore on the left hand aptly i 
The omen *howed that he w 
To t>e hi* blearing.' • 

This harmless superstition, however, seems to have ended 
with the classic ages; but the custom of saluting those who 
sneeze still survives in many parts of continental Europe. 
In the beginning of last century, M. Morin tells us that 
the Anabaptists in England had made themselves re- 
markable, among other things, by the « whimsical zeal » 
with which they combated this custom; and in the pre- 
ceding century, the essayist Montaigne said, ' Let us give 
an honest welcome to this sort of wind, for it comes from 
the head, and is blameless.' Snuffing, we fear, has had a 
hand in the decay of this remnant of ancient politeness; 
for we find the first-mentioned author lamenting that 
' there is great reason to fear that we shall soon see this 
respectable custom die out; for sneezings have become so 
frequent, and so much in vogue, that it is rare nowa- 
days to see produced naturally those salutary functions 
which the human race has so justly deemed worthy of its 
respect. They are forced from nature whether she will 
or no, and it 'is no longer the same thing.' f There can 
be no doubt that superstition, from whatever cause aris- 
ing, mainly engendered this respect for the function of 
sneezing; and accordingly, by the learned oven of ancient 
times, it was frequently disregarded as a vulgar preju- 
dice. But Clement of Alexandria, in his little treatise 
of politeness, goes further than this, and regards sneezing 
as a mark of intemperance and effeminacy: he says that 
it should be suppressed as much as possible, and is most 
unmeasured in his reprobation of those who seek to pro- 
cure it by extraneous means. Though very many now- 
a-days set at defiance this anathema of the Greek Ches- 
terfield, yet the usages of modern society coincide in tho 
main with his suggestions; and when in company with 
those we respect, if sneeze we must, we at least endeavour 
to conceal it from observation. 

Aristotle of old declared sneezing to be a favourable 
symptom of health; and the rather humorous light in 
which we generally regard it seems to confirm his deci- 
sion. It is a gentle stimulus to a languid system — it is 
a refreshing evacuation of the head, which at once pleases 
and relieves us: such, say many, are tho benefits of a 
hearty sneeze. But not so think many erudite disciples 
of Avwmlapius. * Hearty sneeze ! ' says Olynipiodorus 
and his followers; ' why, sir, you're jesting with an earth- 
quake, sir— an alarming physical convulsion ! Does it 
not disfigure the prettiest face with epileptic tremors! 
It is a syncope, sir; nay, sir, it is a short epilepsy 1' 
{brcrit epilepiia). Verily this is a grave charge against 
sneezing. It is but lately that it first met our startled 
ears; but since then, wo have ever looked upon a snuffer 
as a sort of swindler of the sexton— one who should long 
ago have been a source of revenue to some deserving 
cemetery company. Either the classic doctors are super- 
annuated, or snuffers are infatuated sensualists, who, for 
the sake of a gentle titillation, and a still gentler nasal 
intoxication, peril in a single day more lives than a cat's. 
Their existence is a constant libel on the fair fame of 
Olynipiodorus. Which, then, is right — the Greek or the 
disciple of Raleigh t The question, doubtless, seems 
prima facie a very interesting one, affecting alike the 
queen on the throne and the child in the nursery; but 
on so grave a subject, 

• Who shall decide, when doctors disagree? ' 

Perhaps much, as Sir Roger de Covcrlcy remarks, may 
be said on both sides. For ourselves, we are content to 



• Blark wool's Maicazioe. 

t 'M (moires tires des nitres de I'Acadtmle Ho vale det In* 
i.cr pttonj ct llellea Lettroe.' Vol v. p. 444 Paris, 17»*. 
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beliere that, like the patriarch, we enjoj a reprieve from 
the peril* of sternutation. Moreover, we don't give a 
snuff for a sneeze — no, nor take one either; but should 
anj of oar readert think fit to investigate the aubject, 
perhaps the society De Lunatieo /rupiirendo may present 
him with a cap and belli for his pains. 



A VOICE FROM THE DEER FOREST. 
In the midst of the dust and fret of political turmoils, 
statistic* of misery and crime, and the many vexing 
questions that agitate our larger seats of population, 
one's mind is inexpressibly relieved in getting into the 
private society of some familiar old author, or into the 
presence of some sweet picture of tranquillity and in- 
nocence, or, better still, into some remote nook of the 
country, where we at once find nature in her best dress, 
and the few inhabitants still in a tolerable state of sim- 
plicity. We must hasten to tell the reader that n relief 
of this kind has been afforded to us in unusual ampli- 
tude by a book of the day, which, finding us deep in 
the troubles which pervade the world, from Paris to 
Vienna, and from Naples to Holstein, carried us in an 
in*tant into such a natural scene, and such a mental 
intercourse, as we had scarcely believed to have betn 
left to these later times. 

Had it fortuned to an Englishman fifteen or sixteen 
years ago to visit the county of Elgin in the north of 
Scotland, he could not have failed to hear of the Earl 
of Moray's forest of Tarnaway, which then stretched 
for miles along the banks of a grand Highland stream — 
the Findhorn — in all the untrimmed luxuriance which 
he would have expected in going to wait on the duke 
in Arden. He would have been further surprised to 
hear of two brothers entirely realising the old ballad 
ideas of gallant young huntsmen — superb figure*, at- 
tired in the ancient dress of the country, and full of 
chivalric feeling— who, giving up the common pursuits 
of the world, spent most of their days in following the 
deer through this pathless wild. Men of an old time 
they seemed to be, of frames more robust than what 
belong to men now-a-days, and with a hardihood which 
appeared to make them superior to all personal expo- 
sure and fatigue. At the same time, they possessed 
cultivated minds, and no small skill in many of the 
most elegant accomplishments. These gentlemen have 
since made their names known in connection with 
works illustrating our national antiquities ; and it is to 
them we are now indebted for the book by which we 
have been so pleasantlv witched out of the sense of 
these dreary days. It is, in reality, a report of their 
Tarnaway life, brought forth when looked back to from 
a distant land and a tamer period of existence, but still 
glowing with unwonted fires, and suffused with the 
colours of a rich imagination. 

The first volume is composed of romantic and senti- 
mental poems, which will, we fear, be felt as heavy, 
and this simply because of the indistinctness of mean- 
ing and purpose which belongs to the greater part of 
them. And yet there are fine things here, as, for ex- 
ample, in the following fragment of an address from 
the elder to the younger brother on parting : — 



— ' flad for thee I sisli ; 



Thou wert the loadstar of mine eye, 
Pleatant and ever true to mc, 
Passing all maiden'* constancy. 
Thou haat born woven In my heart 
Through •very fibred vital part ; 
For on life's weary steep till now 
That we look downward from its 
We shared in every car* and glee 
From childhood to maturity. 
I shaped thy toys In Infant day, 
And skilled thy hand In mimic fray; 
Within my cloak at winter hour 
Oft fenced thee from the 
And oft the weary •ommer'i day, 

s sun, and long tb« way 



I held thy band, and checked the stride 

Thy little footstep paced beside. 

Full often when the ford was deep 

I bore thee through the torrent's sweep ; 

And oft to win the eagle'* neat, 

Held fast the rope which bound thy brt ist. 

And when thy eager arm and grasp 

Too short the cushat'* tree to clasp, 

Have lent my shoulder to thy foot, 

And borne thee upward from the root ; 

Often I kept the orchard gap. 

Or shook the fruit Into thy lap ; 

And often at the twilight gray 

Held the fierce shepherd's dog at bay. 

While thou with willow brand and shield 

Routed the flock upon the field. 

The days of youth have come and gone 
Like shadows on the dial stone ; 
And manhood's sterner hour ha* brought 
Realities— for visioned thought. 
We've proved each toil and peril task 
Which childhood apes In idle mask. • * 
Tbou'st fought beside mc in the mell, 
Warded the brand in conflict fell. 
And when the dreadful day was lost. 
And I was 'numbed with wounds and frost, 



Through Are and smoke and battle sleet. 
Thou'at soon the Joys, the hopes of youth, 
Wane from my heart like maiden's truth; 
Through days of grief and nights of care, 
Watched by my couch, and kept my chair. 
Jn sickness, sorrow, and despair, 
And when my sad soul ebbed away, 
Struck the sweet harp, and waked the lay, 
And stilled the trembling mortal strife, 
And called n 



Alas ! that 1 1 
The day that we i 
Bhnuld lank upon the earth and air. 
The springing (lower, the sunshine fair, 
Should have a joy, a pride, a care, 
A nd thou not near to soothe and share. * 



I stood where he had stood, and drew 
The sweet wcwxl air a* he should do, 
And trod his footsteps in the sand. 
And grasped the tree where leant bis hand. 
And till mine eye could see no more. 
Osjtcd on the boat, the stream, the shore, 
The water he should ferry n'cr, 
The lonely rock and clatnch gray, 
Where he should land full many a day, 
When I was long and far away. 

I looked to heaven, and sun, and sky, 
The gray goshawk thut hovered high, 
The dewy flower, the birken brae. 
And turned with broken heart away. 

That tbey could not— bird, flower, and tree- 
Look back and speak farewell to inv : 
Rut they do speak, and make their mourn; 
The wren flit* restless through the thorn, 
The linnet sit* in greenwood stiU, 
The owl is silent on her hill. 
The gray hawk perches on the rock, 
Nor heed* below the cuckoo mock. 
And the buck bend* his velvet ear. 
Ami wonders why he does not hear 
My wandering step and holla clear. 

lint I shall turn in happier hour 

To rock and stream, and tree and flower : 

The boughs shall bud, and the bloom ahull spring, 

And the little bird in greenwood *lng, 

And the owl Khali cry upon the tree, 

The dun-deer beU upon the lea. 

And tlte gray hawk ihriok to welcome me, 

And the sun shall shine on tree and tower, 

On bank and stream, on rock and flower. 

And all whereon I loved to see 

His blessed light shlno merrily ; 

And I shall sit thy board beside, 

And look upon thy arm* of pride. 

And see thy trophies won the whll.', 

The antler* and the furry »|>otl ; 

And sit beneath, and hear thee tell 

Of bow they run, and where tbey fell. 

Oft shall we trace the feut again, 

II y wood and stream, by hUl and plain ; 
And often In thy shallop light. 

Perry the stream at morn and night 
Oft couch upon the hi-iUher-bed, 
On the same mantle lay our head ; 
And when the even tight grow* pale, 
Oft spread our meal upon the fail, 
Hvncath the rock, beside t~ 
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So ahull tho dark year* pa»« away. 
And when at la.l our »tep» decay, 
ltf»m tho ntan", ere day U done, 
Sitll rihnll we totter to the mm ; 
And when we may not tread them more. 
Look to the hill, and wood, and »hore, 
And garr around on tree and flower. 
Like traveller* at pnrlin? hour. 
And when »hall bum life'* do-in* diy, 
And we from earth inunt pan away, 
Ne*r all thnt we hare loved mi devp, 
Amid the heal her we ohall »h-e|>, 
Il.-neitlh the mou and lichen hoar. 
Where often wehavenlejit before. 
I'nder our arm the fawn »h»ll He, 
And o'er our head the owl shall cry. 
And in the soft hum on nur breast. 
The wren and robin build their no»t ; 
The hawk -dial I clmnner on the hc.ith, 
Tha wander Inn buck fihall bell beneath ; 
And crery year at turn of «|>riiic 
Where the gray oaks their brunches swing. 
The cuckoo o'er our IhiI »hatl »lni?. 
There thall the wild ro*e »hcd her flower, 
And the bat fly at rreniiu hotir ; 
And there the wood dove make her 1 
And tho bee wind about the clone. 
And drink tho daw, and »uek the belt, 
And there the lonely breeze shnll tell 
When awcatly tolls the) 



These are the word* of nature in expressing one of her 
most beautiful feeling*. 

The second volume is wholly composed of prose notes, 
in which the popular attraction of the book chiefly re- 
sult's. Here we find copious details concerning forest 
life and the craft of deer-hunting, together with many 
curious legends of the Highlands, and what i* perhaps 
the most respectably useful thing in the work, many 
original observations on the habits of wild animals. 
The descriptions of the forest itself are of striking 
beauty and interest. ' Few knew what Tarnaway was 
in those days — almost untrodden, except by the deer, 
the roe, the foxes, and the pine-martins. Its green dells 
filled with lilies of the valley, its banks covered with 
wild hyacinths, primroses, and pyrolaa, and its deep 
thickets clothed with every species of woodland luxu- 
riance, in blossoms, grass, moss, and timber of every 
kind, growing with the magnificence and solitude of an 
aboriginal wilderness — a world of unknown beauty and 
silent loneliness, broken only by the sough of the pines, 
the hum of the water, the hoarse bell of the buck, the 
long wild cry of the fox. the shriek of the heron, or the 
strange mysterious tap of the northern woodpecker. 
For ten years we knew every dell, and bank, and 
thicket, and excepting the foresters and kceiicrs, dur- 
ing the early part of that time we tan only remember 
to have met two or three old wives who came to "crack 
sticks" or shear grass, and one old man to cut hazels 
for miking basket*. If a new forester ventured into 
the deep bosom of the wood alone, it was a chance that, 
like one of King Arthur's errant-knights, he took a tree 
" to his host for that night," unless he might hear the 
roar of the Findhorn, and on reaching the bunko, could 
follow its course out of the woods before the fail of light. 
One old wife, who had wandered for a day and a night, 
we discovered at the foot of a tree, where at last she 
had sat down in despair, like poor old Jenny Macintosh, 
who, venturing into the forest of Kothemurchas to 
gather pine-cones, never came out again. Three years 
afterwards, she was found Kitting at the foot of a great 
pine, on the skirt of the Drae-riach, her wasted hands 
resting on her knees, and her head bent down npon her 
withered fingers. The tatters of her dress still clung 
to the dry bones like the lichen upon the old trees, 
except some shreds of her plaid, which were in the 
raven's nest on Craig-dhubh, and a lock of her gray 
hair that was under the young eagles in the eyry of 
Loch-an-Eilean. 

' If such danger had no real existence in Tarnaway, 
it was an appalling labyrinth to the simple muirland 
cotters, accustomed to no more foliage than a rowan-, 
tree and a kail-stock, and who had no thought to guide 
themselves with the sun by day and the stars by 



night. ' It had been otherwise in the old time, for 
Tarnaway was only the remnant of the vast expanse 
of wood which had stretched over the plains and 
braes of Moray, from Kothemurchas to the sea, rind 
from the thaws of Elgin to the ancient oaks of Cnl- 
der and Kilravoch. Enclosed, like Cadzow and Chil- 
lingham, out of the remains of the ancient British 
forests, within its range every species of native tree 
bore testimony of its aboriginal vigour. . . . Natural oaks 
and ash have shown a diameter of six feet, and shoots 
from the stools of the former have grown seven feet in 
the first year. There was an alder opposite to Slui 
which was eleven feet in circumference, and in other 
banks of the river grew birches from nine to twelve. In 
1826, some of the forest roads and large tracks of the wild 
wood were avenued, and filled with the most beautiful 
beeches, equal, according to their growth, with the best 
of their contemporaries in Oxfordshire or Buckingham- 
shire. One approach to the castle was an alley of 
lurches a mile in length, and of unrivalled magnificence ; 
and mnny a secluded knoll in the depths of the forest 
was tufted by august spruces feathering into the grans, 
and exhibiting the richest folinge and most rigorous 
growth. It is probable that at this time Tarnaway 
was unequalled in Great Britain for the beauty, extent, 
and rariety of its wood scenery. Its artificial produc- 
tions, however, were less interesting than the remains 
of the mighty aboriginal pines, the oaks which had no 
doubt seen the Raid of Harlaw, and the gigantic hollies, 
which in some parts covered the " pots" and braes, and 
were not exceeded, perhaps not equalled, in Great 
Britain. Of the former there were a few, of which the 
hrgest were fourteen feet in girth, and of the latter 
many of the trunks were six feet in circumference, and 
supported a mass of foliage from fifteen to twenty feet 
in diameter, and so close, that the heaviest snow and 
driving rain never laid the dust at their feet. Many a 
storm have we sat out dry and warm under their green 
roofs, and often scared the humpbacked bucks and 
ruffled woodcocks, which ran cowering before the drift, 
or dropped out of the blast to shelter where we had 
gone before them.' 

Through this region and the neighbouring hills the 
two brothers pursued the deer for many a day. Some- 
times they would lie abroad all night, waiting to renew 
the chase of some particular animal next day. Some- 
time's, to regain their home, they would cross the Find- 
horn under circumstances involving such peril, that, 
considering the frequency of the act, it is surprising 
that they escaped drowning. One of the things essen- 
tial to such a life is to have deposits of refreshments 
concealed in various places throughout the wilderness, 
to which the hunter can resort when it suits his conve- 
nience*. The brothers ultimately found it necessary to 
build a hunter's hut, in which themselves and their 
attendant could pass the night when occasion demanded. 
According to the description by the younger — 'There 
is a high and beautiful crag at the crook of the river 
near the "Little* Ess" — a precipice eighty feet in 
height, and then, like a vast stone helmet, crowned 
with a feathery plume of wood, which nodded over its 
brow. From its top you might drop a bullet into the 
pool below -, but on the south side there is an acces- 
sible woody bank, down which, by planting your heels 
firmly in the soil, and among the roots of the trees, 
there is a descent to a deep but smooth and sandy ford. 
Upon the summit of the rock there is, or there was — 
my blessing upon it! — a thick and beautiful bird- 
cherry, which hung over tho crag, and whose pendent 
branches taking root on the edge of the steep, shot up 
again like the banana, and formed n natural arbour 
and close trellis along the margin of the precipice.t 
Behind its little gallery there is a mighty holly, under 
which the snow rarely lies in winter, or the rain drops 



Km beau [Utile Waterfall], 
t The bird -cherry (hoots vigorously in this kind of reproduc- 
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in summer. Beneath the shelter of this tree, and 
within the bank at its foot, I dug a little cell, large 
enough to hold two beds, a bench, a hearth, a table, 
ami a M kistie." The sides were lined with deals well 
calked with moss, and the roof was constructed in the 
same manner, but covered with a turpnuling, which, 
king in the slope of the surrounding bank, carried off 
any water which might descend from thaw or rain, and 
when the autumn trees shook off their leaves, could not 
be distinguished from the adjoining bank. Its door 
was on the brink of the crag, veiled by the thick bird- 
cherries on the edge of the precipice ; and the entrance 
to the little path, which ascended from either side upon 
the brow of the rock, was concealed by a screen of 
birch and hazel, beneath which the banks were covered 
with primroses, wood-anemones, and forget-me-not. 
Bowers of honeysuckle and wild roses twined among 
the lower trees ; and even in the tall pines above, the 
rose sometimes climbed to tho very top, where all its 
blossoms clustering to tho sun, hung in white tassels 
out of the dark-blue foliage. There the thrush and the 
blackbird sung at morning and evening, and the owl 
cried at night, and the buck belled upon the Torr. 
Blessed, wild, free, joyous dwelling, which wo shall 
never see again !' 

Many adventures with the deer aro recorded, some 
of them full of wild animation, and at the same time 
displaying the extraordinary sagacity of the animals. 
There is one story of a deer which, after being wounded, 
kept up a run till the third day, passing in this space 
of time over a large tract of country, and making many 
singular treasons, as the phrase is, in his attempts to 
escape We have not room for any of these more 
lengthened narratives, interesting as they are, and must 
content ourselves with one which, in comparison, is 
little better than an anecdote, and yet is characteristic 
of the animal. * One dark cloudy day, in the depth of 
winter, we followed a buck, which was like the German 
leg or the Wandering Jew, and took us all over the 
forest, into all the burns, and round all the lochs and 
heights, crossed through the middle of the castle park, 
■ down the road of the east firm, between the houses and 
the square, across the garden, and into the burn nt its 
foot, where of course we lost him for a time. " Won- 
derful buck, sir!" said Donald; but "buck'' only by 
conjecture : for whether buck, doc, or demon, we had 
never a glimpse of his head to say, and only judged his 
gender by the size of his slot and the wide spread of the 
dcw-clees. With the burn he returned again into the 
forest, and only left the water, as we suppose, because 
he met an old woman's cow, which was standing up to 
her knees in the pool, where the long sweet grass grows 
down to the Glac-Lucraeh. From thence he went away 
over the pots to St John's Logic, treasoned all over the 
wet woody bog. and into the brae of the Tober-shith. I 
made for the Giuthns-mor, where a famous run comes 
up from the hollow, but the deep toll of the hounds 
passed along the middle of the bank, and went away 
for the river. I examined the slot, to see that it really 
had four legs, though, it is true, that was little satisfac- 
tion, since we have no authority that the fiend does not 
sometimes go on all-fours, as, according to the Ara- 
bians, he occasionally docs on one. As long as the 
dogs led, however, we should certainly have followed, 
though he had as many legs as a millepede, or no more 
than a Nim-Juze. Where he went, however, or how 
we followed, it would be too tedious to relate. Keeping 
under the wind, we continually checked him by the cry 
of the dogs, until only old Dreadnought was left on the 
track, and at last the roe turned short in the face of a 
pass where I was posted before him. and took wild 
away for the hamlet of Ceann na Coille. This utterly 
threw roe out, as there was no understanding such a 
buck— who, like Napoleon in Italy, left fortified posts 
on his flank, and otherwise disregarded the old pig- 
tailed rules of war— besides which, from his last direc- 
tion, it was probable that he was a Brodie buck, and 
w as gone straight away for his own woods. However, 



I followed to hear what had become of him; and though 
I lost the cry of the hound, tracked the slot till it 
brought me out of the wood to a little cottage, where 
I found Dreadnought, very unlike himself, pottering 
about at the gavel of the house. I thought he was 
bewitched, till, as I traced the buck's foot, I also lost it 
near the same place, and neither he nor I, by nose or 
sight, could make any more of it than if, like one of 
Tasso's dragons, the buck had started into the air. 
While we were groping in the road, and Dreadnought 
taking a cast about the house, to the great discomfort 
of the old wife's cocks and hens, she brought out the 
usual cottage hospitality — the bowl of "«f" milk ; and 
as I was rewarding her with news of her cow, which 
she had lost for three days in the forest, and was the 
same "knock-kneed, how -back it, glaikit horned auld 
carline" which had turned the buck in the morning- 
there was a challenge from old Dreadnought in the 
kailyard ! I threw the bowl into the barley-mow, and 
sprang upon the dike, where I saw the deep print of 
the buck's foot in the soft mould of the potato plot, into 
the middle of which he had bounded from the road, 
clearing the dike at a right angle, over which the dog 
had run, wondering where he had flown from his last 
slot. I had scarce time to observe the marks, when 
the hound opened at full cry, made a demi-tour into 
the wood, across the road, and into the thorn jungle on 
the burn ; from which, as before mentioned, we had 
lost our buck of tho three days' run. As, however, the 
me was now tolerably fresh, I judged that, rather than 
follow the water into the open pines, he would return 
for the birken braes and thorny hollows behind him. 
To intercept him, therefore, I kept the flank of the 
stunted firs, which, straggling over the moss between 
the burn and the castle road, arc the connecting cover 
between the jungle and the woods. I had just left the 
tall trees, and was making for the dike, when the cry 
of the dog turned towards me ; in an instant after, and 
for the first time in the day, I saw the buck himself; 
he came bounding through the centre of the little 
scroggy firs, glanced over the road, and as-hc leaped 
upon the dike, the shot just caught him in the spring 
with which he topped the fail.' 

We conclude for the present with a picture of ani- 
mated nature, which no common hand could have 
sketched. ' In the bedding season the does retire into 
the most secret thickets, or other lonely places, to pro- 
duce their young, and cover them so carefully, that they 
are very rarely found ; we have, however, deceived their 
vigilance. There was a solitary doe which lived in the 
hollow below the Bruigh-cloiche-lcithc in Tarnaway. I 
suppose that we hail killed her " marrow ;" but I was 
careful not to disturb her haunt, for she was very fat 
and round, stepped with much caution, and never went 
far to feed. Accordingly, when, at evening and morning, 
she came out to pick the sweet herbs at the foot of the 
brae, or by the little green well in its face, I trode softly 
out of her sight, and if I passed at noon, made a circuit 
from the black willows, or thick junipers, where she 
reposed during the heat. At last, one fine sunny morn- 
ing I saw her come tripping out from her bower of young 
birches as light as a fairy, and very gay and " canty *' 
—but so thin, nobody but an old acquaintance could 
have known her. For various mornings afterwards I 
s»w her on the bank, but she was always restless and 
anxious — listening and searching the wind — trotting up 
and down — picking a leaf here and n leaf there, and 
after ber short and unsettled meal, she would take a 
frisk-round-leap into the air — dart down into her secret 
bower — and appear do more until the twilight In a 
few days, however, her excursions became a little more 
extended, generally to the terrace above the bank, but 
never out of sight of the thicket below. At length she 
ventured to a greater distance, and one day I stole down 
the brae among the birches. In the middle of the thicket 
there was a group of young trees growing out of a 
carpet of deep moss, which yielded like a down pillow. 
The prints of the doe's slender forked feet were thickly 
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tracked about the hollow, and in the centre there was a 
bed of the velvet " tog," which seemed a little higher 
than the rest, but so natural, that it would not hare 
been noticed by any unaccustomed eye. I carefully 
lifted the green cushion, and under iU reil, rolled close 
together, the head of each retting on the flank of the 
other, nettled two beautiful little kids, their large velvet 
ears laid smooth on their dappled necks, their spotted 
•ides sleek and shining as satin, and their little delicate 
legs as slender at hazel wands, shod with tiny glossy 
shoes as smooth and black as ebony, while their large 
dark eyes looked at me out of the corners with a fuU, 
mild, quiet gaze, which had not yet learned to fear the 
hand of man : still, they had a nameless doubt which 
followed every motion of mine— their little limbs shrunk 
from my touch, and their velvet fur rose and fell 
quickly ; but as I was about to replace the muss, one 
turned its head, lifted its sleek ears towards me, and 
licked my hand as I laid their soft mantle over them. 
I often saw them afterwards when they grew strong, 
and came abroad upon the brae, and frequently I called 
off old Dreadnought when he crossed their warm track. 
Upon these occasions he would stand and look at me 
with wonder — turn his head from side to side — snuff the 
j ground again, to see if it was possible that he could be 
mistaken — and when he found that there was no disput- 
ing the scent, cock one ear at me with a keener inquiry, 
and seeing that I was in earnest, trot heavily onward 
with a sigh.' 



OUR COUSIN EPPY FORBES. 

> We were on a visit to some friends, residing in a retired 

I country town, when hearing of the eccentricities, or, 
more properly speaking, the peculiarities of an ancient 
lady, Miss Forbes by name, and comparing notes, we 
found that she was a cousin of our own. This rela- 

j tionship, indeed, was thrice removed ; but according to 
Scotch computation, that is no very distant degree : so 

1 we determined to seek her out, and gain admittance 
to her domicile; a mark of favour not always vouch- 
safed to the many, the value of the privilege being of 

, course enhanced to the favoured few. After more than 
one failure, our repeated summons, both with knocker 
and bell, being unheeded or unheard, we at length 

: succeeded in introducing ourselves. Miss Forbes in- 
habited an old dingy - looking house, situated on the 
further hill - side, beyond the precincts of the town ; 
it was several storeys high, tall and thin, and bare of 
windows towards the highway; and we understood 
that she had never crossed the threshold for the last 
twenty years, except to attend divine service in a 
neighbouring church twico on each Sabbath day. We 
were, moreover, informed that, since the death of her old 
servant, she retained no regular domestic, but always 
slept fearlessly iu the habitation alone t her wants being 
attended to each morning, as the case might require, 
by a young girl, who gladly performed the simple offices 
required ; for although Cousin Elspeth, or, as she was 
familiarly called, Eppy, was not reputed to be wealthy, 
but, on the contrary, was known to possess a very slender 
competence, yet the half of that she divided with those 
who were poorer, and needed help. 

The door was opened by a stout upright old lady, 
very much scarred and disfigured in the face by the 
smallpox. On listening to our errand, and producing 
our credentials, Miss Forbes— for it was she— requested 
us to walk into the parlour and be seated. We really 
felt half abashed in the presence of this lone woman, 
for the simple dignity and calm courtesy of her bear- 
ing, old-fashioned and quaint though it was, repelled 
anything like familiarity or undue curiosity; whilst 
kindness unfeigned, and an innocent truthfulness, which 



evidently came from the heart, disarmed all wish, if 
such a wish existed for a moment, to turn bcr into 
ridicule. 

After our pretensions to relationship had been freely 
discussed, and frankly admitted by the old lady, she 
produced refreshments of the most primitive order 
from an adjoining closet, inviting us to partake of them, 
and the breezy air on the hill-side had such an appe- 
tising effect, that we did ample justice to the wheaten | 
loaf; but when our entertainer arose to leave the room, 
taking in her hand a vase of the classic shape, which, 
we are given to understand, the Pompeian damsels used 
to carry water in, and which Cousin Eppy designed for 
the same purpose, we insisted on performing the office 
for ourselves. But with a soft and gingerly step, and 
an air as dignified as that of some fabled princess, she 
courteously waved her hand for us to resume our seat, 
and swam out of the apartment, returning in about five 
minutes with the vase filled to the brim with sparkling 
ready-iced delicious nectar, eagerly quaffed by thirsty, 
dusty, matter-of-fact mortals. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing her hospitality and kindness, we intuitively felt 
that all attempts on onr part to converse intimately as 
relatives were met with good-breeding, it is true, but 
also with an impassable barrier of self-withdrawal: so 
we readily accepted Cousin Eppy 's invitation to take a 
turn in the garden, looking about us, nevertheless, in 
gratification of our curiosity, as much as circumstances 
permitted. 

The reception parlour had literally nothing in it save I 
a few high-backed antique chairs and a table ; and in 
the small room leading into the garden (Cousin Eppy 's 
own sanctum), in addition to the same articles of furni- 
ture, there was a Bible and Prayer-Book; but no sign 
of feminine occupation; no books save the best; no nick- 
nacks or nonsense of any description. We heard the 
regular monotonous tick of the clock, but we looked in 
vain for a cat to enliven the scene with its companion- 
able purr; and I speedily found myself picturing the 
long winter evenings of the past twenty years, passed 
alone, without books, without conversation, interest, or 
occupation. 

By and by I endeavoured to frame a romance, with 
all its adjuncts, as appertaining to our cousin's history ; 
but when I looked on the old lady's countenance, and 
conjectured at what epoch of her life the pucker- 
ings and scams had thus disfigured it, and when I 
learnt that she was only ten years of age when attacked 
by the virulent enemy which had left its mark Whind, 
I no longer succeeded in fancying her the heroine of a 
bygone tale of sentiment, wherein celibacy and a love 
of solitude originated in the somewhat commonplace 
episode of disappointed affections. 

The garden— if garden it might be designated, when 
its aspect was that of waste land, with long coarse grass 
luxuriantly waving, and wild rose-trees scattered about 
—lay on the hill-side, open and airy ; a broad gravelled 
walk or terrace ran along the high part, while the 
domain was bounded by a row of hardy Scotch firs, 
whose stems were entwined with rich masses of honey- 
suckle, the summer bloom and sweet odours contrast- 
ing strongly with the wintry savage foliage of the dark 
evergreens. On this terrace. Cousin Eppy informed us, 
it had been her custom to promenade for at least three 
hours, during some portion of each day, for the last 
twenty years, leisurely sauntering up and down, shaded 
by her huge green parasol from the summer's heat 
and glare, and protected by a capacious muff from the 
winter's frost and cold. The view from this terrace, 
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which had ft southern aspect, was a lovely and exten- 
sive one, far away over hill and plain ; and in the 
distance, just peeping and glittering between the hills, 
the sea, the ' deep blue sea,' was discernible, with now 
and then the snowy sails of some passing bark, on 
which a ray of sunshine rested — the only moving object 
in«the solitary scene. Here, too, half-hidden by eglan- 
tine and wild creepers, midway down the ascent, we 
found the fairy spring which had afforded us such 
refreshing beverage ; the water gushed gently up into 
a small rounded basin, and from thence trickled away 
unseen beneath the profuse underwood of Cousin Eppy's 
neglected pleasure-grounds. 

I longed to ask this strange antiquated cousin how 
she passed her time ? — how she reckoned up the in- 
numerable days which had glided by ? — what her me- 
mories were, and what her hopes or anticipations ? 
Was she devoted to contemplation, or was it the mere 
apathetic indulgence of a misanthropic disposition, 
joined to eccentric habits and whims ? After-circum- 
stances, indeed, proved that there was no mystery to 
be solved ; for the time arrived when I enjoyed close 
and frequent communion with Eppy Forbes, and after 
a lengthened period had elapsed, her confidence and 
friendship; which latter marks of favour had been so 
| sparingly dispensed by her during her long pilgrimage, 
that I felt myself especially honoured in possessing 
them. 

She had been transplanted from her native Highland 
home at an early age, to fulfil the duties of companion 
and humble friend to a noble lady, with whom she had 
I continued to reside after the tatter's marriage with 
Lord Annesley. It was surmised that ties of ' blood- 
relationship' existed between the impoverished Scotch 
family and the wealthy English one from intermarriages 
long ago. Be that as it might, after more than twenty 
years' devoted attendance on her lady, ten of which 
i were passed in a sick-room, tending the heroic and 
I gentle sufferer, who at length breathed her last in 
' Eppy's arms, she was installed as housekeeper at An- 
| nesley Park, which became a deserted mansion alter 
Lady Annesley 's death, and the situation, consequently, 
was considered a sinecure. Here Eppy passed ten more 
years of loneliness, amidst tapestried desolation and 
mouldering grandeur, happy in occasionally receiving 
tidings of her dear young lady, the only child of her 
late lamented mistress; but whenever Eppy came to 
this part of her reminiscences, she always spoke in a 
half-whispering mysterious manner, just as if, by so 
doing, she concealed what the world knew full well — 
namely, the sad history of the fair Maude Annesley, 
whose ill-assorted union and early death formed the 
one engrossing theme of poor Eppy's life, although 
she rarely indulged herself in tpeaking of it, and then 
with deep solemnity. She communed with her own 
heart silently in her chamber, and was still. 

On Lord Annesley s decease, Eppy was removed from 
Annesley Park, and a small annuity being conferred 
upon her, together with the freehold on the hill-side, 
Eppy considered that she was permanently settled for 
the remainder of her days ; and, as already mentioned, 
i she had never quitted her home, save for the purposes 
of devotion, during twenty years occupancy. 

It seemed Eppy Forbes 's fate to pass her life amid 
' scenes of suffering and solitude ; and when trouble fell 
heavily 00 her noble patron, it fell heavily on Eppy's 
heart also, and caused ' her sun of life to set,' to use her 
own poetical expression. And she used to say, having 
once associated with the great, the good, and the learned, 
how was it possible she could bear to mix in inferior 
society ? Sht could feel no new interests, and what to 
1 her were the petty concerns and gossippings of the little 
; world around ? No : she rose at six every morning, 
read her Bible, and performed her religious exercises, 
! breakfasted, attended to her simple domestic concerns, 
received her poor patients — for Eppy was somewhat of 
a quack, though well skilled in the use of medicinal 
herbs— walked on her terrace and miffed the tca-bretse, 



dined early and frugally, read her Bible again, walked 
again on her terrace, took a great many cups of tea, 
walked again, and read the ' Best Book,' and finally 
ascended to her 'observatory '—one of the empty rooms 
at the top of the house, from whence she made her own 
primitive observations, and still more extraordinary 
calculations concerning the heavenly bodies : in short, 
Eppy had invented an astronomical code of her own. 
In this 'observatory' she passed many peaceful and 
happy hours, far removed from earthly cares, pomps, 
and vanities ; and though her usual hour of retiring to 
rest was at nine o'clock punctually, yet a cloudless 
starry night often enticed her to commit the dissipation 
of late hours. 

There was one little episode during her long and 
passionless career which probably was as full of senti- 
ment and interest to Eppy Forbes as a cherished re- 
membrance of deep and sad import to others differently 
circumstanced. The good old lady would blush on re- 
peating her simple narrative, and use her large fan, not 
without having frequent recourse to a bottle of pungent : 
smelling salts. It was as follows :— One of the very few | 
journeys she had ever performed was on her removal 1 
to Annesley Park, situated in a remote part of England. ! 
She travelled in a stage-coach, and the fellow-traveller 
who shared tlie inside with her was, as Eppy described 
him, 'a comely, fresh-coloured, elderly gentleman, who, 
she thought, must be a law practitioner, from the nice 
way in which he spoke, and also because he had a large 
blue bag with him.' 

Eppy was a timid traveller, the road was hilly, and 
the coach was a fast one ; but the pleasant gentleman 
with the blue bag reminded her that it was always the 
safest plan to sit quite still, with the arms kept close 
to the sides, to prevent their being broken, should an ' 
accident occur. Soon after enforcing this prudent and : 
excellent advice, which Eppy scrupulously followed, ! 
there was a sudden crash, and the coach overturned. 
The insides happily escaped unhurt, but poor Eppy's 
terror was of course excessive. Her fellow-traveller was 
extricated first, and then she heard his friendly voice 
exclaiming, 4 Give me your hand, madam 5 gently — 
gently. I hope you are not hurt. There — step lower, 
madam. Don't be afraid— you are all safe now ! ' The \ 
accident had happened within a mile or two of the \ 
nearest town, and in the midst of a beautiful wooded j 
valley, and the passengers walked forward to wait until 
another conveyance should be in readiness. ' And only ' 
imagine my feelings,' Eppy added in a softened tone, 
' when my amiable fellow-traveller, escorting me along 
the highway, smilingly asked if 1 knew by what means 
-I had descended with so much ease from the topsy- 
turvy coach 1 I did indeed remember stepping on tome- 
thing; and never have I ceased to cherish the remem- 
brance of so chivalrous an act. " Ah, madam," said this 
gallant knight, " your fairy feet rested for a moment on 
the knee of your humble servant, who, kneeling on the 
other, thus performed a page's duty, most happy in 
being able to tender his poor services!" I could not 
express my thanks, for I was perfectly overcome ; and 
though I never heard of him again, or learnt who he | 
whs, yet had I ever married, I would have desired that 
my husband might closely resemble this charming in- 
dividual.' 

Worthy, simple, true-hearted Cousin Eppy! She 
passed away as calmly as she had lived, after only a 
few days' illness ; and there came into my possession a 
small cabinet picture, the dearest hoarded treasure of 
her life, and which I succeeded in restoring to those 
who value it as an inestimable relic. It represents a 
bright happy -looking girl, with laughing blue eyes and 
waving sunny locks ; and thit was the resemblance of 
the fair Maude Annesley, who had died, it was said, of 
a broken heart ere the auburn ringlets turned to gray, 
or the snowy brow betrayed a line. As Eppy herself 
often used to remark, when gazing on tb»t picture, ' it 
was an own true lesson on the instability and perishing 
nature of earthly happiness and grandeur ,' unoon- 
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tciously quoting the worda of St Pierre, that 'Could 
wc allow ourselves to be persuaded that there was do 
•uuh thing as a future life, how many sorrows would 
remain without consolation 1* 



MISCHIEVOUS SCHOOLBOY& 

We perceive an amusing and not uninstructive article on 
'Mischievous Boy*' in the Glasgow Trainer's Monthly 
Record. The writer thinks that mischievous schoolboys 
have never had justice done them — thoy are called 'good- 
for-nothing young rascal*,' whereas they are good for some- 
thing, if teachers and parents only knew how to draw the 
good out of them. The true way of going to work with 
] boisterous overbearing boy* is to divert their energies into 
; some useful channel ; severity of discipline is unavailing, 
I and perhaps only makes bad worse. We shall extract a 
' few passages on the subject. 

' Many melancholy examples might be given of the 
I serious effects of [school] mismanagement of this kind on 
the after life of some of the most gifted men our country's 
science and literature can boast. Punishment may coerce 
the tongue into silcuec, It may pinion the outward conduct, 
but the inward is beyond its power. The very force that 
squares the external actions by a series of compressions, 
stirs up rebellion within, excites the busy workings of the 
heart to belie the arm and tho tongue, it encourages the 
constant frown, it educate* the secret determination of 
revenge, it trains to a continuous sullen obatioacy of oha- 
■ meter, and not unfrequcutly converts the generous aud 
openly mischievous boy into that most hopeless of all 
characters— the doggedly and sncakingly mischievous. 

' The recollections of every one will readily furnish many 
examples of the conflict here referred to, as maintained 
between the mischievous boy and the master. Have you 
ever seen, reader, such a boy, charged with faults in which 
he had no share, refusing cither to plead guilty himself or 
to criminate others, standing calm and collected in the 
midst of a school of sym|Mithi»ing faces, before a teacher 
enraged, anil helpless because enraged? Do you uot re- 
member, as lash after lash fell brutally on tho boy's head 
or hand, and he struggled with the heroism of a martyr to 
keep l»ack the tear that was forcing itself into shape in his 
eye, how every scholar felt as if he could spring upon the 
master and bear htm to the earth? Never did this boy, 
the victim of the master's wrath, stand out so boldly as 
an example to the school. The master rendered this very 
punishment the means of greater mischief than ever the 
boy wrought; tho scholar* loved the one, and liated the 
other; and deservedly did they hate him. 

* Par be it from me to look lightly on the conduct of the 
I mischievous boy, or to attempt to extenuate his errors. 
I All that I plead for is, that an effort lie made to under- 
j stand his character; that it lie analysed ami examined 
without prejudice, aud with the sole desire of his good; 
and that when the ruling principle of his moral nature 
has been discovered, mid separated from the others, it be 
mildly, yet firmly guided into healthful exercise. If he is 
fond of power, for example, let him have charge of some 
of the playground amusements, aud the importance of his 
office will lessen the boiaterousucss of his manners. If he 
is foud of combinations, and causes incessant confusion, 
by arranging, in the intervals of school exercise, copies, or 
slates, or forms, after some newfangled methods of his 
own— the snmruary infliction of punishment, if he happens 
to be caught in the midst of his arrangements, will do no 
good ; it will only drive him to seek, in less innocent, be- 
cause more hidden amusement, the morbid gratifications 
arising from the muscular and intellectual exercise of his 
favourite pursuits. Let him have charge of the mechanical 
economy of the school, and have carefully shown him the 
order of everything, and I venture to affirm that uot even 
a pen will be allowed to remain out of its place. It is 
unnecessary to multiply hints like these. 

' When he is gratified iu this way, and won to the 
master's side — when the teacher lias thus thrown himself 
lu to the spirit of the boy, he can mould, and direct, and 
restrain at will this excessive love of power. Wlu-n the 
moral character is thus led, the boy works cheerfully, his 
ruling intellectual faculty soon discovers itself, and the 
master is enabled to strengthen those other faculties that 
would lie unexercised, on account of the unvarying gratifi- 
cation furnished by the one claas of favourite intellectual 
pursuits. By a simple, forbearing method of this kind, 
the openly mischievous boy, the " thorn in the school," 



"the plague of the master's life," may become one of the 
most powerful and pleasant instruments in his hand for 
the regulation of others; and a mind that would have been 
withered or guarled by a dignified, unbending Dombcy-like 
chilliness, may l«jur<fmu aud blossom, and become richly 
laden with fruit' 

— — • — — • — 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Ah ! what so refreshing, so soothing, so satisfying, as the 
placid joys of home! Sec the traveller — does duty call 
him for a season to leave his beloved circle? The image of 
his earthly happiness continue* vivid in his remembrance, 
it quickens him to diligence, it makes him hail the hour 
which sees his purpose accomplished, and his face turned 
towards home ; it communes with him as he journeys, and 
he hears the promise which causes him to hope — 'Thou 
shalt know also that thy tabernacle shall be in peace, and j 
thou shall visit thy tabernacle, and not sin.' Oh the joy- < 
ful reunion of a divided family — the pleasures of renewed I 
interview and conversation after days of absence! Behold 
the man of science — he drops the laborious and painful re- i 
search — closes his volume — smooths his wrinkled brow — 
leaves hi* study, and unbending himself, stoops to the capa- 
cities, yields to the wishes, and mingles with the diversions 
of his children. Take the man of trade — what reconciles 
him to the toil of business? — what enables him to endure 
the fastidiousness and impertinence of customers? — what 
rewards him for so many hours of tedious confinement? By 
and by the season of intercourse will behold the desire of 
his eye* and the children of his love, for whom he resigns I 
his ease ; aud iu their welfare and smiles he will find his ' 
recompense. Yonder comes the labourer — he has borue , 
the burden and heat of the day — the descending sun has ; 
released him of his toil, and he is hastening home to enjoy j 
repose. Half-way down the lane, by the side of which . 
stands his cottage, his children run to meet hhn. One he ' 
carries, and one he leads. The comjiauion of his humble 
life is ready to furnish him with his plain repast. Sec his 
toil-worn countenance assume an air of cheerfulness ! His 
hardships arc forgotten — fatignc vanishes — he cats, and is , 
satisfied. The evening fair, he walks with uncovered head 
around hi* garden — enters again, and retires to rest ; and 
* the rest of a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much.' Inhabitant of this lowly dwelling, who can he i 
indifferent to thy comfort? Peace be to this house!— Her. 
H . Jap. 

TULEGRAPH. 

There is a telegraphic line between Newliaven and 
Toronto, in Upper Canada, the route being ri>X New York, 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, then crossing the Niagara river, 
below the Palls, and passing round Lake Ontario to Toronto 
— the entire distance of which is nine hundred mil j.' This 
is the longest distance yet traversed by electricity in a 



ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

XV. ami R. Chamhkrs have now completed their scries of 
Arithmetical and Mathematical Treatises for u*> in school*, or 
for private instruction, as follows :— 

Introduction to Arithmetic, • - • - U M 

Arithmetic, Advanced Treat lv. it <M 

Algebra, d Iti 

Key to Algebra, - • • 2# tkl 
Plane Geometry of Euclid, as Improved by Simron, 

1'lAjfsir, and IMI, • Jj lid 

Kry to Plane Oroiuctrr, it <">l 

Build and *pherical Geometry, it M 

Practical Mathematics, two Parts, each • - -U oa" 

Key to Practical Mat hematics, .T« Gd 

Mathematical Tables, :u fiii 

The foregoing is respectfully offered as a carefully -prepared 
tertes of elementsry works on Arithmetic and Mathi mattes. The 
Plank Gsomktbv has now been publtihed ten years, during 
which period, from its remarkable chrspnrss and adaptation to 
tho purposes of education, nearly sixty thousand copies have 
been told. To render the work still mure deserving of public 
approbation, a new edition, typographically and otherwise Im- 
proved, ha»ju»t been issued. 

•♦» Sold by all Book sellers. 



Published by XV. & R. Chauokrs, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by tl" CiMMiians, 98 MllUr Street, Ola>gow; XV. S. Our, 
H7 Strand. London; aud J. M'Giasman. «l D'Olier Street, 
Dublin-Printed by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 
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THE VERY WISE, THE NEVER WRONG, 
AND THE INFALLIBLE, 

The Very Wise, the NeTer Wrong, and the Infallible 
form a single class of persons, being all marked by one 
character, only in different degrees. Perfect Infallible* 
are exceedingly rare : the Never Wrong are more com- 
mon, but still by no means numerous i Very Wise people 
arc comparatively often met with. Thia estimate, how- 
ever, cannot be presented with much confidence, for the 
characters are sometimes seen shading into each other 
in a remarkable manner, as circumstances and gusts 
of mental afflation may determine. Thus a very wise 
person, after several instances of extraordinary correct- 
ness of judgment, becomes for a time one of the Never 
Wrong ; and thus a never wrong person, having an 
opportunity some day of reflecting on the singular 
exemption from error which appears in hia conduct, 
begins to feel that he cannot be wrong — that he is, in 
short, Infallible. The regularly Infallible are least liable 
to variation and shading ; yet even they are occasion- 
ally known, under a remarkable access of modesty, to 
feel as if there were, after all, some slight trace of 
human infirmity about them ; so that they may be said, 
on such occasions, to fall back upon the Never Wrong, 
or live simply Very Wise. These, again, have also their 
syncopes, throwing them respectively back a very little 
in the gradation ; seldom more than n very little. Upon 
the whole, the threo grades or orders appear pretty 
distinct in society, the variations being too slight and 
infrequent to affect the case to any important extent 

The Very Wise people arc not a people who make 
much pretension. That were in itself unwise, and 
therefore inconsistent with the character. It is unne- 
cessary, for, without it, they stand in such a tremendous 
repute for sagacity, that their character can never be 
for a moment doubtful. They speak little on any point ; 
but what they do say is always on such sure grounds, 
that it tells better than the largest and most eloquent 
discourse. They never talk about their own affair*, 
but leave you to imagine that these are managed with 
an accuracy and auccess not to be paralleled. In mak- 
ing prophetic remarks, they are apt to come behind 
rather than before the event -, a fashion of prediction 
which answers quite as well with the multitude, at the 
same time that it is obviously the safest. They are 
also great on matters which have turned out ill, always 
showing in the most convincing manner how they 
might have been managed to a better purpoae. Some- 
times, without uttering a word, but merely by a look 
or a quiet smile, they produce such an impression, that 
the hull- hour's argument of an opponent goes for no- 
thing, and the gravest accusations against them are 
dismissed without farther defence. The fact is, they 
carry everything by character — but then how is cha- 



racter in the first place established? By having no 
violent tendencies of any kind, by always keeping 
a low flight in worldly affairs, by never committing 
themselves to anything. Such being the general con- 
duct of the Very Wise, it may be argued of them that 
they are a class in some measure exceptive to human 
nature. They have not the regimental amount of the 
passions. Fancy, whim, and crotchet have been omitted 
in their composition. So they never, in the ordinary 
course of life, do any foolish thing, or any great thing, 
or make themselves very amusing. Neither, of course, 
are they in general very popular. They rest in a cold 
abstraction from the common circle, far too well sa- 
tisfied with their own approbation (which they call the 
approbation of their own consciences) to heed much 
for the praise of their fellow -creatures. 

It is curious, nevertheless, that all the most absurd 
things in this world are done by the Very Wise people. 
Ask who it is that lost the greatest sum by the 
failure of that ill-conducted joint-stock company, and 
you find it is one of the Very Wise. Who shipped most 
largely in '42 for Australia, when everything there was 
about to go to smash ? — why, who but the wisest amongst 
us ! Who was it that married his cook last year, to the 
discomfort of all his relations, and the infinite amuse- 
ment of society for the statutory period of nine days ?— 
and the answer is, again, one of the Very Wise. Whose 
house was that which was burnt down a few nights ago 
with the insurance just two days expired? Three to 
one a Very Wise person. Lately, if you had inquired of 
some super-earthly intelligence which of the sovereigns 
of Europe was' to* be, on some approaching forenoon, 
dethroned, and whirled away ignominiously from his 
palace in a cab, it would have been answered — the one 
who passed as above all a wise one. Who was the 
minister that was to be expelled from his seat in like 
manner? — a very, very wise one. This is a vexing 
consideration for the Very Wise people, but a source of 
vast consolation to the ordinary children of mortality, 
who like nothing better than to see that qualities which 
they vainly wish to possess fail to procure certain 
blessings to those who do possess them. It keeps up 
the wonderful system of compensation in society, and 
impresses on all whom it may concern the salutary 
truth, that we upon the earth here are none of us gods, 
but only men. 

The Never Wrong arc very wise persons, with a strong 
sense of that superiority of perception and judgment on 
which their reputation is based. The lady who said, 
• Well, I don't know how it is, but I am never wrong 
in anything,' was not properly a Never Wrong person. 
Had she been, she would not have wondered at it, but 
seen that it was all in the fair course of things that 
the made no mistakes. True members of the Never- 
Wrong fraternity feel that such Is their i 
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the beginning : it grows with their growth, and strength- 
em with their strength — so is no more a surprise than it 
is for the son of a monarch to Ami himself a prince. 
Infallibility may be considered as an exaltation of the 
character, which is the lot of a very few rarely-consti- 
tuted persons. In the simplest matters of fact they 
arc almanacs and Johnson's Dictionaries ; in criticism, 
quarterly journals ; in politics, oracles ; in doctrine, 
popes. They do not conrerse — they pronounce. Con- 
tradiction, in the rare cases where it is ventured upon, 
is variously received, according to special peculiarities, 
but the handsome and magnificent way is the compas- 
sionate. ' Poor fellow t he thinks so and so. lie means | 
well, I daresay, but he knows nothing of the matter. I 
pity his youth.* Never Wrongs, and Infallibles of less 
perfect style, bluster; which is unfortunate for them, 
us it depreciates their reputation. The right man takes 
all variance of opinion coolly, as something to be ex- j 
peeled in the imperfect state of human nature. ' Give 
then) time, and a little more knowledge and experience, 
and they will see it as / see it, and as all thinking men 
see it.' * Oh, my dear friend, it is needless to talk— it 
was all settled long ago : you are only a little behind, 
that's all.' Presenting new facts tending to different 
conclusions is of no use, as it is indeed to present new 
facts at all, for the true Never Wrong or Infallible can 
take no such things in : the truth is, it wa* all settled 
lnng ago — in his conceit. It is strange that, never- 
thele'n, these are the people who make the greatest 
mistakes, and commit themselves to the greatest mis- 
judgments. Who is it that, through the whole of exist- 
ence, has been remarkable for the false plan of life, or the 
false code of opinion, or the false theory of science, of 
business, of criticism, on which ho has proceeded ?— ten 
to one an Infallible. It is vexing, but true. One could 
almost suppose that there was some supernal spite or 
waggishncas in the case, delighting in the ultimate 
overthrow of such intellectual superbness, and Jacobi- 
nic-ally desiring to see all men brought to a level. 

Generally, towards the conclusion of little papers of 
this kind, I indulge in a few remarks of the nature of a 
homily. It is of course precluded in this case ; for of 
what use would it be to tell the Very Wise not to be so 
very wise, or to warn the Never Wrong and Infallible 
agitinst the errors to which they are liable? They 
would of course feel that they knew far better than I 
what they ought to be, ami what they ought to do, and 
how to conduct all the various operations of their own 
minds. Far be it from me to attempt anything so 
hopeless as the enlightenment of the ultra-sage, or the 
correction of a habit of infallibility. I may, however, 
take occasion to point out the danger to which ordinary 
people are liable, if they by any chance are led to think 
themselves approximating to the very wise state, or be- 
coming violently sound and correct in their judgments. 
The least approach to the condition of having no mis- 
givings about anything, is a real subject for alarm to 
one who desires his own good in connection with that 
of his fellow - creatures. When one feels it coming 
on, he should instantly back sails, examine the chart, 
and heave the lead. He may depend on it there is 
something wrong, and nothing but the keenest self- 
examination and the most determined modesty can save 
him. In a word, my friends, try to be tolerably wise, 
but not Very Wist — endeavour to be respectably cor- 
rect, hut tremble at the idea of being Never Wrong or 
Infallible. 



GOOD COUNSEL BETTER THAN GOOD PAY. 

A LEU END OF BRITTANY. 

Near the village of Elven, on the road leading from 
Varennes to Plotfrmel, in the department of the Morbi- 
hnn, there lived, about forty years ago, an honest 
{feasant named Tredion, whose amiable and industrious 
wife Jeanne Marie had made him the happy father of 
a fine boy and a pretty little girl. Employment hav- 
ing become scarce in that part of the country, and 



Tredion having heard it said that high wages were 
given in the neighbourhood of Fougeres, he took leave 
of his wife, embraced his children, and set off for that 
place, where he was very soon hired by a rich farmer 
of the name of Laignelet The latter was an honest 
man. who cultivated hit land with care ; and besides a 
large flock of sheep, was also the owner of a great 
number of cows and pigs. His wife was an active, 
thrifty housekeeper, and God had blessed them with a 
numerous family. 

Tredion had the good fortune to please the fanner, 
his wife, the children, and indeed every one ; so that at 
the termination of a few weeks Laignelet said to him, 
• Tredion, I like the way you do my business. You are 
a good labourer, and I should wish to keep you with me 
for some time. Will you hire to me for two years ? I 
promise you sixty crowns at the expiration of that 
term, and a present of a new coat in addition to the 
bargain — your board and lodging free — and every Sun- 
day you shall have your pint of good cider : iu abort, 
you shall be treated like one of the family.' 

Tredion assented to this proposal, and during the 
two years he neglected nothing which could forward 
his master's interests. At one moment he was to be 
seen superintending the labourers digging potatoes, 
which are so well cultivated in Brittany j at another 
time working himself, ploughing, harrowing, tending 
the sheep and cows, or driving the pigs to fairs and 
markets. For ten leagues round there was not a farm 
servant to be compared to him. Tredion was not only 
diligent at his work, but it seemed as if good-luck 
attended all his undertakings. Consequently these two 
years appeared very short to all parties. Laignelet 
feeling that to lose Tredion would be to lose his right 
arm, resolved to keep him at any cost ; therefore, when 
the day arrived for settling hia accounts, Laignelet thus 
addressed him :— * My friend, I value your services too 
much to part with you, if you will only remain with 
me. Re-engage for three years more, and I will double 
your wages, and give you another new coat. Thus at 
the end of that time you will And yourself the pos- 
sessor of a large sum, and can return to your wife, have 
cows and pigs of your own, and live comfortably and 
respectably with your family, instead of being obliged 
to work for others.' 

The offer was tempting. The poor fellow consented, 
consoling himself with the idea that Jeanne Marie would 
not have disapproved had she been there, and that, 
in the meantime, she could get on very well with the 
help of Gi>d and of their son, who waa ten years old 
when his father left home for Fougeres. 

Things went on even better during these three years 
than during the two first. The harvest was abundant, 
the wool sold well, the farm prospered in every respect* 
and gaiety presided at the evening fireside. Tredion, 
though somewhat superstitious, like all the natives of 
his province, was an amusing fellow, who bore good- 
humouredly the laugh which his ingenious simplicity 
created ; and the children liked him because he told 
them stories in the long winter evenings. No province 
in France has more legends than Brittany. 

Every one at the farm grew melancholy as the ter- 
mination of Tredion's engagement approached; and to 
say the truth he felt himself somewhat heavy at Ixeart, 
though he knew his duty recalled him to Jeanne Marie 
and his children. Laignelet and hia wife, therefore, 
consulted together, and a few days before the engage- 
ment expired — a moment to which all looked forward 
with such sorrow— the farmer made an offer to Tredion 
of eighty crowns if he would remain with him but one 
year longer. 

' Remember, my dear friend,' added he, * that with 
these six years' wages you will be enabled to bring back 
to your wife a very large sum ; and that with this money 
not only can you buy cows and pigs, but can also pur- 
chase a small house with an acre of land, where you and 
your family can live in happiness and independence.' 

Tredion certainly felt some pangs of conscience, but 
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how was it possible to resist the temptation of securing 
soch a future to himself and those most dear to him ? 
Perhaps at that very moment his children were begging 
fur a few potatoes at the door of some charitable per- 
son ; but bow they would be compensated for all their 
privations on his returning to them with so much 
money and two new coats ! He engaged, therefore, for 
a sixth year in Laignelet's service. 

This time the months seemed to pass with greater 
swiftness than before, and everything prospered at the 
farm beyond even the hopes of its proprietor, who in 
consequence built a new barn, purchased some additional 
acres of ground, increased his flock, and what was 
better than all, attributed the greater part of his good 
fortune to his faithful servant Laignelet now deter- 
mined to make one more effort to keep Tr6dion for 
another year. For this purpose he took him aside, 
repeated all his former arguments, not omitting the 
new coat and the pint of cider on Sunday, and finally 
assured him that to the money already due he would 
add three hundred crowns more at the end of the 
seventh year, which would then enable him to return 
home with a fortune ! 

Never was peasant more tempted than Tredion: 
however, this time nature triumphed. The desire of 
seeing his family was stronger than his love of money, 
and he had the courage to declare that he would prefer 
returning to Elven. Laignelet could not blame him; 
and this time he did not try to keep him against his 
wish, so strongly expressed. 

It was easy to see, on the morning of Trudion's de- 
parture, that no one had closed an eye the previous 
night. He remarked that his mistress, the active house- 
keeper, had not been in bed, but had paased the night 
in making and in baking bread. They breakfasted in 
silence, and all were preparing in sadness to wish him 
good-by, when his master took him into his room and 
thus spoke to him : — ' You have been my servant for 
six years, and no one ever before served me so faithfully. 
During all that time I have not missed one farthing in 
my accounts, and the cider has never once affected your 
head. Whatever I have paid you from time to time in 
advance of your wages, you may now keep ; it is not 
too much, when I consider all you have spent on play- 
things for the children. Ah! how the little ones will 
miss their good friend Tredion : I hear them sobbing 
in the next room!' And whilst he thus spoke, honest 
Laignelet turned aside and wiped away a tear ; but he 
instantly resumed : ' Tredion, my good friend, you ought 
by this time to know me well ! I read in your coun- 
tenance that we understand each other: is it not so? 
I thank you, then, for your faithful services, and for 
your friendship.' Here the tears rolled down Tre- 
dion's cheeks, for he could no longer control his feelings. 
' Come, come,' said Laignelet, ' dry up your tears, and 
let us speak of business. Have you confidence in me?' 

'Confidence in you, master!' exclaimed Tredion. 
' Oh. most certainly ! ' 

' Will you,. then, listen to the good advice I am about 
to give you before starting?' added Laignelet. 

* Most willingly, master ; and I promise you to follow 
it strictly.' 

• What would you say if I begged of you to accept 
my good counsels in lieu of the money I owe you ; and 
if I persuaded you that, on arriving at home, you will 
admit that you had been a gainer by the bargain, will 
you not be satisfied? Now let me know if you really 
have confidence in me: do you accept my advice in 
place of your money ? ' 

This question upset all Trillion's calculations. He 
had often heard such and such a farmer praised for the 
good advice he gave his servants; be knew it was 
customary to pay largo sums to lawyers, whether their 
counsels were g<iod or bad ; he had also been told that 
neither the kings nor queens of France could decide on 
anything serious without consulting advisers, whom 
they paid highly. He considered Laignelet on a par 
with any of these counsellors, and had unlimited con- 



fidence in him ; yet he did not esteem him so much as 
to prefer his advice to good coin of the realm ; therefore, 
after a few moments' reflection, he replied—* To say the 
truth, master, I am quite taken by surprise.' Then 
making an effort to laugh, he added in a rattier awk- 
ward manner — 'Ah, I see how it is; you are joking, 
master. Rut no matter — it is better to laugh than to 
cry: still I should prefer my money, unless' 

Tr£dion could not conceal his anxiety to unravel this 
mystery, especially when he saw that Laignelet did not 
join in the laugh, but still tried to persuade him in the 
most serious tone. 

'You are now leaving me,' said be, 'after having 
served me for six years, and hare every right to the 
money you have so well earned. Do you think I could 
look you straight in the face if I intended to deprive 
you of one single shilling ?' 

' But, sir,' replied Tredion, 'how am / to look my 
wife and children straight in the face when they ask 
| me for the money I promised to bring back from 
Fou ge res ? ' 

'I know what is passing in your mind.' answered 
Laignelet ; 'but I again assure you that if you accept 
my advice, you will soon be as happy with your family 
as I am with mine ; nay more, you will arrive at Elven 
richer than you now are. But if, on the contrary, you 
unfortunately decide to put the money I owe you (and 
which I am ready to hand to you this moment) into 
your pocket the charm will be broken, my advice will 
bo of no avail, and you will reach home as poor as 
when you left it. Take, therefore, the advice I am 
willing to give you in place of your money, otherwise 
you will repent it as long as you live.' 

Tredion still hesitated, twisted and turned in all 
directions, and looked up to heaven, as though he 
expected some good genius would fly down to free him 
from his embarrassment ; but Laignelet, who was re- 
solved to make him accept tlie bargain, anticipated all 
objections by saying, 'I know your thoughts, and it is 
not kind of you to doubt your old master's word ; but I 
so sincerely wish your welfare, that I am determined to 
persuade yon to follow my advice. I once more repeat, 
that it will be a great misfortune if you decide to 
accept your raooey, and refuse my advice. But if, on 
the contrary, you place entire confidence in me, and if, 
on arriving at home, you are not delighted with your 
bargain, you have only to come back and serve me fur 
another year, and I will add a hundred crowns to the 
sum I already owe you.' 

Tredion could no longer hold out against this tempt- 
ing promise, and the perfect confidence he felt in his 
master finally decided him ; while, half in hope and half 
in fear, he declared his willingness to accept— advice in 
place of money. 

As soon as Trudion had consented to the bargain, the 
farmer begged of him to sit down, and to pay the 
greatest attention to what he was about to say. ' Listen 
to me most attentively,' added he ; * for unless you 
adhere strictly to my advice, I much fear you will pay 
dearly for your negligence; whilst on the other hand, 
if you follow it to the letter, you will soon be one of the 
happiest of men.' 

• I am all attention, sir,' replied Tredion. 

' Advice the first,' began Laignelet: 'in returning 
home, never leave the high road; avoid all byways; 
and though the distance may be shorter, never go 
through a wood. Do you understand me?' 

' Yes, sir," answered Tredion. But ho could not help 
muttering to himself, ' if the second piece of advice be 
no better than this, my money is well invested ! ' 

' Advice the second,' continued Laignelet : * if you stop 
In a strange house, especially at night look around you 
well ; and if you find that the master of the house is 
old, and the mistress young, leave it as fast as possible, 
and on no account sleep there. Will you recollect this 
advice especially?* 

• Sir, I know it by heart,' replied Tredion; again mut- 
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my bargain at the same price, I would give it np to 
him this moment.' 

But there was no retreat ; be felt that he had nothing 
for it but to make the best of his bargain. He now 
thanked his master, and was about to go without asking 
another question, when the good woman of the house 
came into the room with the ehildren, and M. Laignelet, 
taking 'Predion by the hand, said, * What do you mean 
by running on" in this way, my good fellow ? To set 
out without any provisions for your journey 1 Water 
is everywhere to be found instead of cider, but bread 
is not to be had so easily. My wife stayed up last night 
to bake, and has provided for all your wants. Take 
I this large loaf under your arm, and eat it on the road ; 
but put the small one in your pocket as a present from 
us to your good wife Jeanne Marie. When she tastes 
it, she will tell you there is no bread made like it in all 
Brittany. I will put it myself into your pocket What ! 
no button ? Here, wife !— a needle and thread ; sew 
up that pocket, or Tredion will lose his loaf.' 

When tho pocket was strongly stitched, every one 
embraced Tredion, and he bade them all a sorrowful 
farewell. The poor fellow was so affected by the grief 
of the children that he almost forgot the bargain he 
had made. 

We shall not relate the various thoughts which 
troubled poor 'Predion the first day of his journey -. one 
moment accusing himself of idiocy, the next doubting 
his master's good faith, and then again tryiag to dis- 
cover some cabalistic meaning in advice which had 
cost him four hundred crowns. The first evening he 
stopped at tho cabin of a shepherd, who cheerfully 
shared his supper with him. The following morning 
he continued bis journey, and in a little while fell in 
with two pedlars, who carried their wares on their 
back, and were on their way to the fair of Montfort. 
They travelled on together for some distance, and the 
mirth and gaiety of his companions put all Tredion's 
melancholy reflections to flight ; hut when they be gan 
to praise their goods, and begged him to examine them, 
his hand involuntarily sought his pocket, and his grief 
redoubled on finding it so empty. Still he was rich 
enough to spend tifteeu pence on the purchase of a pair 
of sdssors fur his wife ! 

They soon afterwards arrived at a turn of the road 
leading from Montauban to Hedes, and one of the ped- 
lars interrupted the conversation by saying, 'This must 
be the fingerpost they spoke to us of at the hotel last 
night, and this is the path which will save us two good 
leagues to Montfort.' 

' It is the very one,' replied the second pedlar. 
' Come, let us go this way, as it is the shortest.' 

Tredion, as precious of his time, and as anxious to 
spare the soles of his shoes as his companions, was just 
about to follow them, when his master's advice recurred 
to him, and be stopped short that instant, repeating to 
himself, ' When you are returning home, always keep on 
the high road ; avoid byway* ; and, above all t never go 
through a wood, though the distance may be t/iorttr.' He 
had paid too dearly for this advice not to follow it im- 
plicitly ; so he hade the pedlars good-by, and walked on 
straight before him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred until he arrived at 
Montfort, where, to his surprise, he found the two 
pedlars sitting at the door of a hotel, their clothes torn, 
their faces bruised, and telling every one of the way 
they had been used. They were still so agitated, that 
they could with difficulty answer Tredion's anxious in- 
quiries ; hut when they did speak, they told him that 
the pathway they had chosen led them into the middle 
of a wood, where six men, armed with sticks, and their 
faces blackened, lay in wait for them ; and not content 
with robbing them of their good* and all their money, 
had cruelly beaten them into the bargain. They fancied 
they recoguised amongst these robbers the voice of the 
man who the day before had recommended them to 
take this short cut. 'Predion consoled them as best he 
could, whilst he secretly 



having so opportunely remembered the advice of his 
master ; for though little richer than the pedlars now 
were, he at least had escaped being beaten. Unable to 
render them any further assistance, he took leave of 
the pedlars a second time, and pursued his journey. 
He stopped but once, and that at a spring of clear 
water, w hen he sat down on the grass, ate a portion of 
his large loaf, drank from the well, thanked God for 
having preserved him from the first dangers of his 
journey, and then, feeling much refreshed, walked on 
until evening. 

The sun was setting when he reached the boundaries 
of the department of the ltlc ct Vilaine. He hoped 
to go on to I'lelan, where he had an acquaintance, a 
shepherd, who would have welcomed him to his cottage j 
but it was even then dark, his limbs were failing him, 
and he saw with no small pleasure a light twinkling 
tl trough the windows of a Urge farm-house. Here he 
determined to ask lodging for the night : he knocked at 
the door, and entering with the customary salutation of 
Brittany— 4 God bless you 1'— was well received by a 
young woman, who asked him to walk into the kitchen ; 
for the frank hospitality of ancient times still liugers in 
Brittany. 'Predion, therefore, seated himself without 
much ceremony in the chimuey corner beside a good 
blazing fire, lighted his pipe, joined in the conversation 
of two or three travellers, who, like himself, had sought 
shelter beneath this hospitable roof, and partook of a 
supper of fine potatoes and vegetables served up soon 
after. 

Everything in tho house bore evidence of plenty and 
comfort. Largo flitches of bacon hung in tlie chimuey ; 
on a large dresser of walnut wood shone a service of 
bright pewter, mixed with a few china plates and some 
drinking glasses, which latter are looked upon by the 
farmers of Brittany as a sign of wealth and luxury. 
The lowing of the cows and the grunting of another 
species of quadruped no less familiar to Tredion's ear, 
reminded him of the farm where he had worked with 
so much diligence for six successive years. He looked 
round for the host and hostess of the house — he saw- 
only the young woman who had received him on en- 
tcring : she was very handsome, and very coquettiably 
dressed, but. apparently uneasy in her mind, was con- 
tinually walking to and fro, and every moment stopping 
to look at tbe clock, as if she wished to make the hands 
move faster. Near him sat two travellers, honest- 
lookiug fellows, who, from their conversation, he soon 
discovered to be farmers on their way to the fair at 
Montfort, and who had but just arrived a few minutes 
before himself. They kuew tueowucr of the house only 
by name; he was then absent, but was expected homo 
every moment. A gray-headed old man soon entered, 
and bowing good-naturedly to every one, expressed a 
hope that they were all comfortable. His venerable 
and respectable appearance was most striking; and 
when the young woman advanced towards him in a 
most coaxing manner, Tn'diou at once thought ' that 
must be her father t' but on a question to the servant- 
girl, she whispered him — ' He is her husband '.' The 
young wife and the old husband retired togctlter arm- 
in-arm. Laignelet's second piece of advice respecting 
an old husbaud and young wife now flashed across Tre- 
dion's mind. Starting up from his seat, and taking ad. 
vantage of a moment when the attention of the others 
was engaged, he glided softly towards the door, and 
without wishing any one good-night, left the house. 

The night had grown stormy. Trtdion roved for 
some time round and round the farm, and at length 
entered a shed filled with sheaves of corn. Despairing 
to reach the high road before morning, and anxious for 
a little rest, he laid himself down in a corner of the 
shed, and closed his eyes ; but he could not fall asleep 
as quickly as was his wont, his mind being too much 
disturbed by the occurrences of the three preceding 
days, and more especially by his own escape from the 
misfortunes of the pedlars. Laignelet's second piece 
of advice occupied his thoughts still more, though he 
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could not a* yet understand what danger he should 
have incurred by remaining near the good Are in the 
kitchen. Silence soon reigned all around, and every- 
thing betokened how little annoyance the rain caused 
the guests who had found shelter beneath the hospit- 
able farm-house. The lights which shone through the 
windows disappeared one after another, and every one 
seemed to have gone to rest 

' Who knows,' said Trcdion to himself, ' but that my 
foolish terror may have deprived me of a comfortable 
bed, which doubtless would have been offered to me after 
supper?' 

At that moment he heard a noise— the trampling of 
a horse : he listened, and suddenly it stopped under the 
shed. Peeping out stealthily, Trcdion saw a young 
man dismount, fasten the bridle to a post, throw his 
dark cloak across the saddle, and putting his hand in 
his belt, draw forth a pistol, which he the next instant 
proceeded to load. Terrified at this sight, |K>or Trcdion 
buried himself under the sheaves of wheat, not daring 
to look out agnin. Fbrtunately the horse was standing 
between him and this mysterions personage. The 
latter, believing himself alone, advanced a few steps in 
front of the shed. Trcdion, now breathing more freely, 
ventured once more to raise his head : be had scarcely 
done so, when a gentle knock at one of the windows 
was immediately answered by the appearance of the 
figure of a woman from within, holding a light, thus 
proving that the robber — if he wns one — had an inmate 
of the house as an accomplice. Trcdion trembled but 
the more at this discovery : still, summoning up all his 
courage, he crawled along close under the house, and 
lost not one word of the following dialogue : — 

* It is me, Madeleine,' said the man. ' I am come, 
according to promise, to rid you of your husband, nnd 
to find you another— one not forced on you by relatives. 
Have you taken care that suspicion of the crime shall 
reat on some one else?' 

'Chance has served us better than my prudence;' 
answered she. 'Some strangers arrived to-night, and 
have remained to sleep. We can easily accuse them, 
and have them convicted.' 

' May I then go in and follow you?' 

* Come, and leave the rest to me.' 

Here they both ceased speaking ; nnd the man having 
climbed in by the window, it was instantly shut after 
him. 

As may be imagined, Trtdion's palpitation* increased 
not a little. However, he had not as much courage as 
honesty, or lie would have roused the house by a cry 
of * murder.' His conscience reproached him with 
cowardice, still cowardice prevailed. He fancied the 
slightest noise would draw down on himself the ven- 
geance of the assassin, whose figure he magnified into 
that of a giant. 

* I shall be one victim the more.' thought he; ' but 
at least I will provide myself with undeniable proofs 
against the author of this crime, which I cannot prevent.' 

Trcdion took the scissoTs he had bought from the 
pedlars as a gift for his wife, and cut out a small piece 
of clotli from beneath the collar of the cloak which had 
been left on the saddle, and then with the point of the 
scissors pierced three holes in the bridle, but so small, 
that it was not likely they would be noticed. Having 
taken these precautions, he was creeping away from the 
shed, when lie heard a heavy groan, which went to his 
very heart ; but once on the high road, he quickened 
his pace, and was soon out of sight and hearing. 

That same morning, before sunrise, Trediou crossed 
the boundaries of the department of the Me et Vilnine, 
not more than ten leagues from his native village. 
From that moment he felt renewed strength animate 
him. and at six o'clock that evening he beheld the 
smoke rising from his humble home. Oh what happi- 
ness! Jeanne Marie was standing at the door looking 
along the road ; and instantly recognising him, she flew 
with the children to meet him, and all embraced with 
the tendercst affect ion. . 



After a while, Trtdion thought it proper to explain 
matters ; but when he announced that he returned with 
his pockets almost empty, the family were thunder- 
struck, and Jeanne Marie had the cruelty to receive the 
present of the scissors without one won! of thanks. 
The good woman could scarcely believe that 'Predion 
was telling the truth, and begged him to relate all his 
adventures in detail. He did not require to be asked 
twice ; and commencing from the first day he left them, 
ended by repeating word for word the advice giveu by 
the farmer of Fougcres in lieu of his money. 

' So this is all you bring back to us for your six years 
of labour and absence ? ' said Jeanne Marie, interrupting 
her husband. ' Is it possible you have returned empty- 



This reproach reminded Trcdion of the second loaf of 
bread. 

4 It's quite true,' said he ; 4 but I forgot that Madame 
Laignelet sent you a loaf of bread made with her own 
hands.' 

His pocket was soon opened. 

• Let us aee,' said Jeanne Marie, ' if the women of 
Fougcres bake better bread than those of Elven.' 

Trcdion** children leaped with joy at the sight of the 
white bread, so superior to the coarse oaten cakes they 
were iu the habit of eating ; but nothing could equal 
their surprise when, on cutting the loaf, the knife 
brought to light a purse containing fifty guineas, and a 
letter, the contents of which were spelled over by Tre- 
d ion's son, and were aa follows : — 

' My dear Trcdion — I trust this letter may reach its 
destination in safety, as it is intended for the messenger 
who carried it. Credulous and obliging as we know 
you to be, you would have run the risk of arriving 
at home as poor as you left it, if I did not force you 
to accept the advice given for nothing, although it 
really was worth the fifty guineas you were supposed 
to have paid me. It is not sufficient to have money, 
my dear Trcdion ; we must also know how to employ 
it. Make good use, therefore, of what you now possess ; 
and that God may bless you, is the wish of your old 
muster, Laionklkt.' 

On finishing the perusal of this letter, Trcdion and 
his wife fell on their knees to pray God to return a 
hundredfold the blessings with which it concluded. 
Jeanne Marie's curiosity having only been suspended by 
this incident, her husband was obliged to continue his 
story for her satisfaction, relating, not without a shud- 
der, the history of the pedlars who had been robbed and 
beaten, and the mysteries of the past night, in which 
Trcdion had so narrowly escaped being charged with 
such a horrible crime. How precious did Laignelet's 
advice now seem to Trcdion's poor wife ! 

Prudence sometimes accompanies riches. Trfdion 
And Jeanne Marie after again and again consulting over 
their gold, decided it was better to keep silent as to his 
adventures and his happy return, in order not to tempt 
the cupidity of their neighbours. It was only at the 
expiration of a few months that they employed the 
money, as Laignelet had advised, in the purchase of two 
fine cows, six pigs, and a pretty little cottage, with some 
land adjoining. Trcdion felt very anxious to know 
what had occurred at the farm-house from which he had 
so narrowly escaped, and esjiecially what had become of 
the two travellers l»e left there. The clergyman of the 
village alone appeared a safe confidant, and to him, after 
some time, he went, and gave an exact account of all he 
had seen and heard on his journey homewards. 

'Wretched man!' cried the priest; 'through your 
fault two innocent men may be condemned to death. 
The trial is to come on to-morrow.' 

' God forfend !' exclaimed Tridion in terror. ' What 
am I to do, sir?' 

' Have you kept the piece of clotli V asked the clergy- 
man. 

' Here it if. fastened by a pin to the lining of my coat,' 
replied Trcdion. 
The clergyman then wrote a note, and giving it to 
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Tredion, said, ' You must set out at once for Kenncs in 
my carriage, and not stop on any account until you 
reach the gate of the court-house. Then lend in this 
note to the judge, with whom I am acquainted ; he will 
have you instantly summoned, and confront you with 
the jury, the prisoners, and the real culprits. Go now, 
and remember that you are the bearer of a decree which 
may save from death two innocent men.' 

The next day, about two in the afternoon, the cler- 
gyman's carriage drew up before the court-house at 
Renne*. and in a few minutes afterwards Tredion was 
standing in the presence of the judge. 

In truth that very day two men were to be tried for 
having entered the house of a rich farmer, and having 
murdered and robbed him while asleep. The accusation 
had been borne out by the young wife of the victim, 
who had made her declaration with the greatest con- 
fidence. According to her statement, the two mur- 
derers had fastened her to the bed- post, gagged her 
mouth, and bound her eyes, in which state she had 
been found next morning by the servants of the house, 
who instantly gave the alarm in the neighbourhood. 
The two prisoners, on whose persons had been found 
a purse filled with gold belonging to the murdered man, 
affected utter ignorance of the whole affair ; but proofs 
were clear against them, and the defence made by their 
lawyer, eloquent though it was, only tended to confirm 
the court in the conviction of their guilt. After an 
hour's deliberation, the jury had that moment returned 
to pronounce its verdict, when the judge (to whom a 
note had just been handed) with some agitation ad- 
dressed them, and said, 'Gentlemen of the jury, an 
extraordinary circumstance has occurred: a new wit- 
ness has, without any summons, this moment arrived, 
and he declares his readiness to make a deposition in 
favour of the accused- I should deem myself unworthy 
of the post I occupy did I not request you to suspend 
your decision, which might one day prove both to you 
and to me a source of remorse.' 

The judge then sent for Tredion, to whom the usual 
oath was administered, and he was desired to ascend 
the table. Every one present remarked the effect pro- 
duced on the young widow by the entrance of this wit- 
ness. She was seated near a tall young man, with 
whom she had frequently held counsel during the course 
of the trial. She now looked at Tredion, whom she 
at onco recognised,- in evident agitation; whilst he, 
encouraged by the prisoners' lawyer, spoke out boldly 
and clearly. 

•My lord,' said he, 'before giving my testimony. I 
must request you will order the doors to he closed ; for 
I am very much mistaken if the real culprits be not 
here present.' 

At these words the young woman covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and the young man buttoned 
up his cloak. Tredion then began his narrative, and 
the murmurs of approbation from the audience proved 
that his testimony was believed : acquiring confidence, 
and becoming alnmst eloquent as he went on, he turned 
round towards the guilty woman, and pointing to her, 
said, * There is she who came to the window to speak 
to the stranger : I should recognise her even better if 
she would say a few words in a low tone to the man who 
is sitting near her; for that man is the assassin him- 
self: I know him by his figure, by his cloak, of which 
I kept a small pattern— here it is! Examine if this 
little bit of cloth be not wanting under the colla/!' 

This singular accusation, and this proof, of which 
they had not until now the remotest suspicion, filled 
the culprits with terror. While the jury were examin- 
ing the cloak, Tredion added, ' Let this man also pro- 
duce the bridle of his horse; and in it you will find 
three little holes made by me with the point of a pair 
of scissors.' 

Tredion had proved enough : the assassin did not try 
to deny it ; his accomplice fainted ; and the farmers 
raised their hands to heaven, to thank God for their 
miraculous escape from an ignominious death. 



The court broke up, and now proceedings were insti- 
tuted against the true culprits, who were put into prison 
to await their trial : it took place three months later, 
when they were both condemned, and executed in the 
market-place. 

Tredion for the moment was the ' lion ' of Rennes. 
But he soon set off for home, paying a visit on his way 
to the farmers whose lives he had saved. He and his 
wife ever after lived in happiness and comfort, and 
brought up their children in the love and fear of God, 
often^repeating to them that ' Good Counsel is better 
than Good Pay.' 



SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

TORPIDITY Of ANIMALS. 

The absence of the means of support for some animals 
in certain countries during winter leads to various ex- 
pedients of nature, which cannot be contemplated with- 
out great interest. One of the most noted of these 
expedients is migration — the removal of the animals in 
a body at the approach of winter to climes where they 
are sure of obtaining food. Another is the falling of J 
the animals into a state of torpidity, during which, ! 
there being nearly a total cessation of waste, nutrition | 
can be dispensed with. The most noted sleeping ani- 
mals, as they may be called, in our country are by no 
means low in the scale, being members of the highest 
vertebrate class — mammalia. The highest of these it 
the bat, which, while believed by the vulgar to be a 
kind of bird, is placed by naturalists very near our own 
species. The other sleeping mammals are, however, 
comparatively low in their class ; there being of rodents, 
the hamster and dormouse ; and of inscctivora, the 
hedgehog and tenric. No peculiarity of organisation 
has been detected as leading to this state. It appears 
to depend wholly on the external temperature. When 
the animal is kept in a warm place, and duly supplied 
with food, it passes through its usual sleeping period 
in a state of sufficient liveliness. 

It is at the approach of cold weather, at the fall of 
the year, that the sleepers withdraw to places of safety, 
where they may pass the winter undisturbed. ' The 
bat retires to the roof of gloomy caves, or to the old 
chimneys of uninhabited castles. The hedgehog wraps 1 
itself up in those leaves of which it composes its nest, 
and remains at the bottom of the hedge, or under the i 
covert of the furze, which screened it during summer [ 
from the scorching gun or the passing storm. The 
marmot and the hamster [creatures much resembling 
the rat] retire to their subterranean retreats, and when 
they feel the first approach of the torpid state, shut the 
passages to their habitations in such a manner, that it 
is more easy to dig the earth anywhere else than in J 
parU which they have thus fortified. The jumping 
mouse of Canada seems to prepare itself for its whiter 
torpidity in a very curious manner, according to the 
communications of Major-General Davies, on the autho- 
rity of a labourer. A specimen, which was fonnd in 
digging the foundation for a summer-house in a gentle- 
mau's garden about two miles from Quebec in the latter 
end of May 1787, was " enclosed in a ball of clay, about 
the size of a cricket ball, nearly an inch in thickness, 
perfectly smooth within, and about twenty inches under 
ground. The man who discovered it, not knowing 
what it was, struck the ball with his spade, by which 
means it was broken to piece*." — (Linnaxtn Transac- 
tion*, iv. 156.')* 



* Fleming'. Philosophy of Zoology, IL 47. 
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In the torpid state, the temperature of the animal's 
body link* to about that of the surrounding medium. 
For example, it has been observed to go down from 100 
to 43 degrees of Fahrenheit; but the exterior of the body 
is colder than the interior. The breath is drawn at long 
intervals; digestion is entirely suspended, circulation 
nearly so. The irritability is so much reduced, that 
parts of the limbs of the animals may be cut off without 
their giving any signs of feeling. A shock of electricity 
failed to rouse a dormouse. Experiments have shown 
that the hybernating animals in a perfectly torpid state 
consume no oxygen, and can live in an air which will 
not support either life or combustion.* 

Reptiles, in as far as their sensibility to cold is greater 
than that of mammals, are more liable to fall into tor- 
pidity when exposed to the necessary conditions. It is 
well known that the frog and toad in this country 
spend the winter in slumber. Serpents and tortoises 
fall under the same rule in all countries where the tem- 
perature is sufficiently low. Aquatic reptiles, when 
about to hybernate, sink into the mud, and there repose 
fur the season, the alligator previously stopping up its 
mouth with a pine or cypress knot. Land reptiles, 
again, withdraw into crevices of rocks and hollows in 
the ground, taking care that these are so situated as to 
promise protection from enemies. It is not known that 
any fishes hybernate; the usually equable temperature 
of the water may make this less likely to take place ; 
but it is known that they are capable of that entire 
suspension of life which occasionally takes place in 
reptiles under the influence of frost. ' The fish froze,' 
•ays Sir John Franklin in the Narrative of his Journey 
to the Polar Sea, ' as fast as they were taken out of the 
nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of ice, and 
by a blow or two of a hatchet, were easily split open, 
when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If 
in this completely frozen state they were thawed before 
the fire, they recovered their animation. We have seen 
a carp recover so far as to leap about with much vigour 
after it had been frozen for thirty-six hours.' Toads 
have been in like manner frozen, so that their limbs 
might be broken off like pieces of glass without a drop of 
blood flowing, and yet, on being thawed, they survived. 

Snails are amongst the most noted of the invertebrate 
animals which thus occasionally withdraw from the 
whole business of existence. Seeking some quiet crevice 
or nook, they retire into their shells, draw to the oper- 
culum as a sort of door, thus closing up their house, 
and then go to sleep. It is remarkable of them that 
they can become torpid at pleasure, and independently 
of temperature. Bees, as is well known, fall into utter 
insensibility under a low temperature, and readily re- 
vive when properly warmed. Spiders spend the winter 
sleeping in the corners of their webs. Tl>e cricket, 
which has been ascertained to be as liable to torpidity 
under cold as any other inject, is remarkable for its 
systematically avoiding this fate in winter by migrating 
—for it is a migration — to warm kitchens, bakehouses, 
and cottage firesides, ' where it multiplies its species, 
and is as merry at Christmas as in the dog-days/f 

Some of the infusory animalcules have been found 
liable to suspension of life when merely dried. There 
are certain specie* which usually live in the mosses and 
gutters of house-top*. In summer, when the moss and 
the dust collected in the gutters become perfectly dry, 
it may be for months, the animalcules are dried up too. 
and lose every sign of life. Let a shower conic, and 
they revive. In like manner the so-called * eels ' of 
mildewed com, after lying dry, and to all appearance 
dead, for a long time, will come to life again on the 
application of a drop of water. Moisture has revived 
some animalcules after a torpidity of twenty-seven 
years. Of late years, it has been ascertained that ani- 
malcules, after being dried in the usual way, may be 
■objected to a temperature far above that of boiling 

• P. A Bmwne of Philadelphia i Report of American Geologists 
and Naturalise: 1847. 
t Mr Goush, Nicholas Journal, xU. 



water (284 degrees), and yet they may be restored to 
life by means of water.* It was once believed by 
naturalists that certain birds, the swallow in particular, 
hybcrnated at the bottoms of pools. This is now ge- 
nerally discredited, though not by all naturalists (see 
'Fleming's Philosophy of Zoology"). 

Torpidity is regarded by an eminent French natu- 
ralist, M. Geoffrey St Hilaire, as • a state of neutrality 
between life and death, into which certain animals are 
plunged in consequence of the stoppage of respiration, 
when it takes place under certain circumstances.' It 
seems but reasonable to infer that animals, while in this 
state, make no progress towards decay; the time during 
which it lasts appears to be no deduction from the ordi- 
nary or proper term of their lives, but simply something 
over and above. As far as observation goes, it is a state 
to which there is no necessary termination, apart from 
a change of the circumstances which have led to it. 
Thus if the fish caught by Sir John Franklin had been 
kept in ice for any number of years, we may presume 
that they would have been as likely to revive at one 
time as another, and when they did revive, would have 
the same prospect of life before them as if they had 
never been congealed nt all. There is reason also to 
suppose, with regard to at least some of the torpid ani- 
mals, that if they be entirely shut up from the external 
air at the time when the temperature changes, and the 
torpidity consequently ceases, they will remain alive so 
long as the air is excluded, though probably in a dor- 
mant state; and in such circumstances also, the ordi- 
nary processes of life being suspended, there is no neces- 
sary termination to the existence of these animals, any 
more than if the paralysing cold had been continued. 

It is difficult at least to account otherwise for the 
discovering of live toads and other reptiles in full-grown 
trees and blocks of sandstone and coal, of which there 
are so many instances on record ; while, on the other 
hand, this supposition affords us an easy key to what 
lias hitherto appeared a great mystery. Such facts are 
indeed disbelieved by many scicntiflc'men ; but for the 
disbelief there is no ground whatever, except the diffi- 
culty which has been felt of accounting for the facts. 

M. Hubert, professor of philosophy at Caen, attests, 
in the volume of the French Academy for 1719. the \ 
finding of a live toad completely enclosed in the heart . 
of an elm of the thickness of a pretty corpulent man ; ; 
'a more firm and sound elm,' he says, 'never grew.' In j 
1731, M. Leigne of Nantes laid before the Academy an J 
account of a toad being found alive in an oak of still 
greater thickness, and which, from appearances, he 
thought must have been a prisoner for eighty or n 
hundred years. So familiar is this kind of fact in 
England, that, according to Mr Brce.f woodmen, when 
their axe rebounds against an unusually hard part of a 
tree, arc accustomed to say a toad must be concealed 
there, the animal being always surrounded with a hard 
case. It is not difficult to understand how the toad 
' gets there.' When about to commence its winter 
sleep, it retires Into any convenient hole it can find. 
Many take to crevices in trees. It is ascertained that ' 
this animal can squeeze itself through a very small ' 
aperture, in order to get the desired accommodation. j 
Suppose that this is so small as to be too much grown j 
up before next spring to allow of the escape of the | 
animal, there is no doubt that the toad must remain a 
captive. It is known to be able to survive a long time 
in its ordinary state without food. Suppose that the 
next twelvemonth closes the aperture entirely, there we 
have the toad consigned to a vitality fur which there is 
no necessary end but the destruction of its prison. Mr 
Jesse throws some light on this subject. ' 1 remember, 
says he, 'some years ago getting up into a mulberry- 
tree, and finding in the fork of the two main branches 
a large toad almost imbedded in the bark of the tree, j 



* ' Dover on the Revivification of Tartilgrada and Rotifer*. 
Edin. I'hilcMffphfral Journal, 1843, p. 28. 
f Magazine of Natural History, Nov. 1834. 
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which hud grown over it bo much, that he was quite 
unable to extricate himself, and would probably in time 
be completely covered over with the bark. Indeed 
there seenu to he no reason why, as the tree increased 
in size, the toad should not, in process of time, become 
imbedded in it, as was the case with the end of an 
oaken rail that had been inserted into an elm -tree 
which stood close to a public footpath. This being 
broken off, and grown over, was, on the tree being 
felled and sawn in two, found nearly in the centre 
of it.** 

The instances of toads found in blocks of stone are 
so numerous, that even a reasonable selection of them 
would be tiresome. Many have been authenticated in 
a manner which, for any ordinary kind of fact, would 
admit of no dispute. The celebrated Ambrose Pare taw 
1 a block split from which a lire toad came out. In 
1 many cases, although only workmen were present at 
! the discovery, the two pieces of the block remained, 
with their respective portions of the cavity, to testify 
the truth to all eyes. Mr John Murray says, » I have 
a toad in my possession, preserved in spirit of turpen- 
tine, taken from a cavity of the solid rock upwards of 
200 feet deep : the space was quite sufficient to con- 
tain the body of the animal, and the gentleman who 
presented the specimen to me saw it alive forty-eight 
i hours after its detachment from the rock.'f In Feb- 
I ruary 1845, a live toad was liberated from a piece of 
shale in the Pendarran works, Glamorganshire. It was 
i of Urge size, but weak it had no vision or feeling in 
i its ejes, and a membrane covered its mouth, so that no 
| food could be given to it. Its spine was also crooked, 
j apparently in consequence of the confined space in which 
! it had lain. Its continuing to live without a breathing 
aperture is no marvel in this animal, for the skin of the 
; toad may bo said to be one universal luug for the 
' arterialisation of the blood. 

Dr Ruckland some years ago made a number of ex- 
periments, in order to prove that toads could not long 
survive in such circumstances. They were conducted 
with an absence of ingenuity quite surprising in such a 
person. He enclosed a number of toads in compact 
sandstone, and a number more in porous limestone, and 
buried them under three feet of earth in his garden. 
After upwards of a year he took them up. when those 
immured in the sandstone were found dead and rotten, 
while those in the porous limestone were alive, but 
much emaciated ; from which he inferred that it is im- 
possible for toads to continue long alive in a state of 
complete abstraction from air and food.}: It docs not i 
seem to have occurred to the experimentalist that the 
alleged confinement of toads in blocks of timber and 
stone might have commenced while they were in a stnte 
of torpidity, and that the change of temperature taking 
j place where no means existed for the resumption of 
I waking and active life, the animals would probably 
! sleep on ad infinitum. The nicety of conditions required 
in such experiments is shown by what M. Gcoffroy St 
Ililaire ascertained in the course of some which he made 
in the freezing of toads. He found that the animals 
only survived when the freezing was effected slowly. 

For some time there existed a geological objection to 
the alleged discovery of toads in stones — namely, that 
thev were often said to be found in rocks so low as the 
1 carboniferous formation, a part of the series antecedent 
to the existence of reptiles. This objection, however, 
is now removed ; for so many batrachiau fossils and 
footsteps of batrachians have latterly been found in this 
formation, that the existence of toads at that epoch can 
no longer be doubted. We observe that Mr Lyell has 
lately given in his adhesion to this doctrine. 

We contemplate, then, the discovery of these pri- 
soners of the ancient world as standing in an interesting 
connection with that suspension of animal life usually 



* Gleaning* in Natural TtUtorr, p- Ol 

t Mjgiuincnf Natural History, 8ej.it. IBXL 

t Kdln. N«w Philosophies) Journal, Ajiril 103*. 



recognised under the names of torpidity and hyberna- 
tion. Apart altogether from the extraordinary con- 
sideration that here we see living animals whose age is 
to bo numbered by millions of years, which have sur- 
vived the age of ichthyosaurs and pterodactv-lcs, and 
to which the birth of the mammalian tribes was but as 
a passing event in the midst of a mighty series, these 
emancipated captives might be well worthy of the at- 
tcotion of naturalists, and particularly that class who 
devote themselves to the study of the fossil species. 
They are almost always described as in some way pecu- 
liar. For example, one found some years ago in the 
limestone of Carruber quarry in Linlithgowshire, was 
reported to us as having six toes. Now we know that 
the batrachian order have at this day a rudiments! 
sixth toe (see ' Roget's Physiology "), a fact at once sup- 
porting the authenticity of the report, which camo only 
from labouring men, and showing how much we may 
lose in science by continually rejecting and neglecting 
everything for which we cannot readily account. 



VISIT TO THE CHINESE JUNK. 
One of the latest and most interesting sights of London 
has been the Chinese junk. The walls, omnibuses, and 
steamers have all concurred in placarding the Chinese 
junk— and as everybody has gone to see the Chinese 
junk, we went to see it also. A quarter of an hour 
by the RIackwall railway brought us to the remote 
extremity of the East India docks, in a recess of 
which, within a kind of paling, to secure privacy, by 
the object of our curiosity. 

Getting within the enclosure, we sec before us this 
very odd- looking craft, as if it were run ashore on the 
beach; a short platform giving access to its deck. The 
first appearance is startling. The whole thing has the 
aspect of a monstrously large toy -ship -, for besides 
being painted with divers gaudy colours, the sides are 
decorated with figures of dragons and other fierce crea- 
tures, designed, as may be supposed, to inspire terror 
in those who attempt to capture the vessel In point 
of size, the junk seems to be of the dimensions of a brig 
of about seven hundred tons ; but from the clumsiness 
of her build, and the heaviness of her timbers, we should 
doubt her capability of carrying a cargo of that weight. 
Tlte stem and stern rise so high above the kvel of the 
mid part of the deck, that the shape approaches the 
crescent form— a half-cheese well cut down in the middle; 
and to complete the resemblance to the last-mentioned 
article, she has not, as we understood, any keel. The 
junk has three masts, not connected by ropes with each 
other, as in European vessels ; and each mast is fur- 
nished with a yard, to which a sail is attached. On 
the top of tho highest is a vane in the shape of an 
imaginary fish, the body formed of rattan work, the 
head and gills made of painted matting, with two pro- 
jections to serve as antennas, and to the tail are fixed 
long streamer*. The rudder is composed of enormously 
large timbers, and furnished only with a tiller or long 
handle : it requires as many as fifteen men to move it 
when the helm is sunk to its extreme depth in the 
water. At the stem, or front part of the vessel, are 
hung two anchors made of iron wood, each consisting of 
several pieces lashed together with bamboo. With a 
sailing apparatus so very primitive, it is difficult to 
see how the vessel could perform a voyage from China 
to England ; and from the account given, the enter- 
prise was attended with much trouble. 

The junk, which is called the Keying, is not a new 
vessel ; it has been many years engaged in the Chinese 
coasting- trade, and was purchased for the purpose of 
being brought as a curiosity to Europe. Considerable 
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address wu required in the negotiation, as well as 
getting her safely put the Rogue fort*. Captain Kellctt 
commanded her ; and assisted by a crew of thirty na- 
tives and twelve English seamen, with the officers, he 
has the merit of navigating her to England. She left 
Canton on the 19th of October 1846, rounded the Cape 
on the 30th of March 1847, and anchored at St Helena 
April 17th. Here, to the amusement of the islanders, 
she remained till the 23d, and then put to sea. The 
intention was to proceed direct to England •, but the 
mutinous state of the crew, and the shortness of pro- 
visions, compelled the commander to steer for America, 
and she arrived at New York on the 9th of July. After 
being exhibited at that city and at Boston, the Keying 
departed for England on the 17th of February 1843. 
On the 15th of March she reached Jersey, whence she 
was towed by a steamer, and arrived in the Thames on 
the 28th — the whole voyage, including the different 
stops, occupying nearly a year and a half. During the 
voyage in crossing and recrossing the Atlantic, she 
proved herself nn admirable sea-boat — that is to say, 
she stood out sundry violent storms and buffeting* of 
the waves in a very surprising way. Her sailiug capa- 
cities, however, were proved to be most imperfect: 
when there was anything like a head wind, she went to 
leeward. How she survived the tumbling about in the 
angry waters, becomes intelligible on a slight inspection. 
Besides the vast quantity of wood interiorly, there are 
twenty huge water-tight chests which form part of the 
fixtures, and by these means she is always pretty secure 
against sinking. We may now step on board, to have 
a look at the deck and cabins. 

On going on board, we are surprised at the little 
standing or walking room on deck. From a limited 
clear space in the middle, stairs ascend to the higher 
portions fore and aft, far above our liead. Large beams, 
gaudily painted, meet the eye every where ; and before 
us, on one side of the vessel, is an erection forming a 
galley or cooking-house, which seems a monstrous in- 
cumbrance. Within this cooking-house there are two 
large pans, fixed on brickwork furnaces, which open 
outside. Beneath the openings to the furnaces is a 
trough or fosse sunk in the deck, which being filled 
with water to receivo the cinders that fall from the fur- 
naces, the risk of fire is avoided. We now descend to 
the saloon, which is half sunk below the deck, and half 
raised to form tlte first storey in the elevated poop. 

The saloon is thirty- two feet long, twenty- eight 
broad, aud fifteen and a half feet in height. Detract- 
ing from tli is spaciousness, however, there ore two 
beams traversing the length of the apartment, breast 
high, as if to bind the vessel in this direction ; so that 
in crossing from one side to another it is necessary to 
stoop twice beneath these uncouth stays. With this 
exception, the cabin is tastefully arranged ; its sides 
and ceiling are jaunted yellow, and plenteously covered 
with paintings of birds, flowers, monkeys, &c On the 
sides there are also bung some Chinese paintings in 
frames and musical instruments. From the roof depend 
a number of lanterns of fanciful shape and variegated 
colours. The Chinese, as is well known, are remark- 
ably fond of lanterns and lamps ; aud as a regulation of 
police, every person is bound to carry one after night- 
fall. ' To such on absurd length do they carry this 
custom,' says a printed account of the Keying, ' that 
when one of the batteries, which hail fired upon the 
" Alceste" in her passage up the Rogue, had been 
silenced by a broadside, and the soldiers who had 
manned it fled in the greatest alarm, instead of endea- 
vouring to escape in the darkness of the night, each 
man seized his lantern and climbed up the steeps 
behind the fort The great lighted and painted balloons 
• hich they carried formed a most excellent mark for 
such of our marines as might wish to fire at the retreat- 



ing Chinamen, all fear of the consequences being for- 
gotten in the practice of their daily, or rather nightly 
custom.' The saloon contains a round central table of 
beautiful inlaid wood, and a number of seats of equally 
tasteful construction. But the most remarkable piece 
of furniture is a cupboard-like shrine at the inner ex- 
tremity of the apartment This is a Joss-house, as it is 
called by the Chinese, from the Portuguese word dtoi, 
for god or deity, which they have ingrafted on their 
language. The Joss-house, which has a considerable 
resemblance to a Punch's show-box, contains in a sit- 
ting attitude the idol Chin-Tee, which is carved out of 
a solid piece of camphor-wood, and richly gilt The 
odd thing about this female deity is, that she has 
eighteen arms, which spread out like a fan on each side, 
and in each hand is held an object in ordinary use, as a 
flag, an arrow, a bow, a flower, a bell, &c. The goddess 
sits so far within the Joss-house, that space is left in 
front for various devotional apparatus, among which is 
seen a censer contuiniug gilt paper and pieces of scented 
wood, presented as offerings ; a piece of the wood is 
slowly burning. Ascending to the deck, and then going 
up a flight of steps to the second gallery, we find 
between two small cabins a Joss-house for the use of the 
sailors, which is less ornamental than that below, but 
similarly provided with Joss-sticks and other votive 
offerings. The idol in this Joss-house is the deity of the 
sea, with her two attendants, each with a red scarf. 
Along the top of the stern ore ranged a number of 
small flags, which odd to the gaiety of the exhibition. 

In this slight sketch we have omitted any notice of 
a variety of curiosities placed in glass cases, or scattered 
about the deck and galleries ; likewise a number of 
Chinese sailors and officers, who, in proper costume, are 
seen lounging about the ship, as if very much at a loss 
what to do in the crowd of lady and gentlemen visitors. 
The Chinese sailors, it appears, were difficult to manage 
during the voyage. ' At first' says the account already 
quoted, ' they were very particular in ttte performance 
of their idolatrous customs, burning paper, beating 
gongs, &c. in honour of tlieir gods ; but after a while 
they became negligent It ought more correctly to be 
said that they voluntarily abandoned them, on the repre- 
sentations of Captain Kellett One of their most com* 
mon, and. to them, most highly-prized superstitions, 
was a belief in the tfficacy of tying red rags on the 
rudder, cable, mast, and principal parts of the vessel, 
which were considered safeguards against danger. On 
an occasion when they were apprehensive of being 
attacked by a Malay proa, they tied red rags to the 
guns, and felt perfectly secure. One of their most 
revered objects was the mariner's compass : before this 
they would place tea, Bweetcake, and pork, in order to 
keep it true and faithful. They gradually became 
accustomed to the European compass, and laid by all 
their own but two, which were marked, at their request, 
with the thirty-two points in Chinese figures, and eight 
divisions. During the storms and hurricanes which the 
Keying encountered, they were at first exceedingly 
terrified, but were soon restored to comparative calm 
by observing the steadiness and confidence of the Eng. 
lish part of the crew. As soon as a storm was over 
they burned Joss paper in great abundance. A very 
interesting personage on board is Hesing, a mandarin 
of the fifth class, whose distinctive mark is a crystal 
button on tbc top of his cap. Ho is forty-six years old, 
intelligent, amiable, and gentlemanly. During the 
voyage he has learned a little English ; but the Chinese 
idiomatic turn which he gives to the language, as well 
as the difficulty he has in pronouncing it, conspire to 
render him not easily understood, though he is very 
anxious to make himself so. Captain Kellett has also 
taught him to write his name in English characters, of 
which accomplishment he is somewhat proud. Like 
most of the educated Chinese, he writes his own lan- 
guage very beautifully.' 

We left the Chinese junk very much gratified with 
all wc had seen ; and as Uie vessel will in all likelihood 
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be brought round to Liverpool, the Clyde, and other 
after satisfying roetro|iolitan curiosity, it ia pro- 
that many of our provincial readers will have an 
opportunity of vititing this interesting specimen of 
Chinese ship-architecture. 



THE AGE OF TOWNS. 

Towns are certainly the most remarkable and interest- 
ing of human works. When the poet Cowper said, 
' God made the country, but man made the town,' he 
unconsciously paid no small compliment to his own 
race, in as far as a large city is a wonderful thing for 
man to make. There the most prominent characteristics 
of human life are developed, and the progress of society 
in the knowledge of both good and evil is most dis- 
tinctly obvious. There, too, the remark that the greater 
part of human productions long outlast their authors 
appears substantially true, as there are few of all the 
! cities of Europe in which we cannot read in street, and 
I church, and dwelling, as it were, the handwriting of 
generations whose very graves are forgotten. 

Some of the inferior creation, such as rooks and 
beavers, have their towns also— chosen spots among old 
woods and streams— where they have built and burrowed 
from year to year, nobody knows how long ; for their 
modci of life never vary : the successive inhabitants 
form their nests or dams exactly as their ancestors 
formed them when the mossy oaks were young, and 
their homes retain no history. It is not so with the 
cities of mankind ; the thoughts and characters of 
different ages seem built up in them ; and the contrast 
which many European towns present to each other in 
this respect has been often observed by tourists. Some, 
like the Old Town of Edinburgh, seem literally made of 
memorials of other times ; and a stranger who walks 
their streets for the first time feels as if he were going 
back in the centuries. An enthusiastic Frenchman, in 
describing Abbotsford, called it a ' romance of stone and 
lime;' were the word altered to history, his description 
might suit those old-world cities. Others, like our New 
Town, have no story to tell of the past i but they speak 
mightily of modern improvement, popular progression, 
and advancement in what a German philosopher calls 
' the art of living.' 

The two great divisions of the Scottish capital thus 
furnish illustrations of the old and new aspect of things. 
Some British and many continental towns are similarly 
divided, and the traveller at once recognises the periods 
to which their different portions belong. But the age 
' of cities, like that of individuals, cannot always be 
! guessed from their appearance. Some are comparatively 
j young, but have caught an old-established business- 
i like air, from the combined effects of brick, coal-smoke, 
, and commerce. Some look modern and busy to the 
new-comer, while their back streets are full of dim 
traditional houses, and quaint spires are seen beyond 
their fashionable streets and new-built squares. Some 
are old in name and situation, though new in form and 
materials: terrible visitations of war, or tempest, or 
fire, have swept them, in the emphatic language of 
Scripture, with the besom of destruction, time after 
time, but still the town has risen from its ruins. 

Athens is an extraordinary instance of this class. It 
is, according to the most authentic history, the oldest 
city in Europe, having retained its present appellation 
for more than thirty centuries, through all the vicis- 
situdes of empires and creeds that have passed over the 
world in the lapse of that long period ; and in spite of 
fires, sieges, and plagues, whose very enumeration would 
occupy more space than this article, still presenting to 
the traveller's view the same outline of magnificent 
ruins crowning the rocky citadel known as the Acro- 
polis, mund whose base the city lies as it lay in the 
days of Plato. 

Constantinople is the next oldest city of Eastern 
Europe. Itt ancient name, as is well known, was Byzan - 



tium. having been built by the Greeks t but when Con- 
* tan tine became a Christian, the Romans, who were then 
strongly inclined to Paganism, showed so much hostility 
to the emperor's religion, that he determined to transfer 
the capital of his empire to this city, on which, accord- 
ingly, his own name was conferred. Old authors inform 
us that a great concourse of inhabitants from all parts 
of his vast dominions were induced to settle there by a 
promise of freedom from taxes of every description for 
three years, whilst artificers thronged to it in crowds, 
owing to the liberal employment afforded by the erec- 
tion of palaces and other public buildings *, so that Con- 
stantinoplis was styled the 4 Eclipser of Rome.' Nor 
must we forget that the Turks, whose capital it has 
been since they captured it under the last of Constan- 
tine's successors, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, have given It the name of Stamboul, signifying in 
their language the ' Queen of Cities.' 

Rome is another example of durability, meriting al- 
most in this respect the name bestowed upon her in her 
days of old Pagan pride — the ' Eternal City.' Founded 
upwards of seven hundred years before the Christian 
era, Rome is said to liave been rebuilt three times over 
the ruins of successive cities, which in some parts are 
believed to lie more than sixty feet deep under the 
pavement of the present streets. 

Most of the old cities of Italy belong to as early an 
age, and it is truly surprising for how many centuries 
men have continued to congregate on the sumo spots. 
Florence, the capital of Tuscany, famous as the birth- 
place of Dante, Michael Angelo, and many of the 
greatest in Italian art and literature, and still celebrated 
as one of the most beautiful cities of Europe, whose 
palaces and picture-galleries occupy half the journals of 
our tourists, has kept her place beside the Arno for 
more centuries than have been chronicled. Dante thus 
refers to her history : 4 1 was an inhabitant of Florence, 
that city which changed her first patron, Mara, for St 
John the Baptist ; for which reason the vengeance of the 
deity thus slighted will never be appeased, and if some 
remains of his statue were not still visible on the bridge 
over the Arno, sho would have been already levelled to ; 
the ground ; and thus the citizens who raised her again 
from the ashes to which Attila had reduced her would . 
have laboured in vain.' So firmly did popular super- 
stition cling to Pagan relics in the middle sges : but it 
appears that the broken statue to which the Florentines 
attached so much importance was carried away by a 
flood that destroyed the bridge on which it stood, in the 
year 1337, without the ill effects which the citizens 
apprehended from the loss of their fancied Palladium. 

Milan, now the capital of Lombardy, is also of 
old foundation. The precise date can scarcely be 
ascertained ; but it was an emporium of cheese and 
corn before the Christian era. The city was twice ; 
raxed to the ground — first by Attila, king of the bar- ; 
barous Huns, who invaded the Roman Empire in the 
fifth century ; and afterwards by Frederic Barbarossa, 
emperor of Germany, who vowed not to leave one stone 
of it on another, because the inhabitants— whom he had 
obliged to appear before him, by way of satisfaction for , 
a previous rebellion, with ropes about their necks— had, I 
after his departure, paraded his own image through their 
streets equipped in a similar fashion. Red beard — such 
was the meaning of the emperor's surname— kept his 
word ; and Milan has been taken, with more or less 
injury, by every conqueror from Charlemagne to 
Napoleon. During the ages of tilt and tournament, 
Milan was celebrated for the manufacture of armour, 
to the durability and beauty of which all the historians 
of those times testify ; but when knightly fashions 
passed away before the invention of gunpowder and the 
advance of military science, the town returned to its 
earlier and more pacific commerce in cheese and com, 
to which later centuries have added silk. Yet its 
cathedral, entirely built of snow-white marble, is still 
the admiration of all lovers of architecture ; and its 
traffic in the commodities we have enumerated confers 
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an almost equal distinction on Milan in the eyes of the 
commercial world. 

Naples, the city of Vesuvius, with whose bay and 
sky, lovely clime and lazy lazzaroni, so many views and 
descriptions have made the British public acquainted, is 
the successor of far older towns, which occupied almost 
the same site at the base of the great volcano, ages 
before its first- recorded eruption. There stood the 
beautiful Parthcnope of the Greeks, believed to be as 
ancient as Athens itself. It was succeeded by the 
Neapolis. or new city of the Romans, from which the 
present city derived it* name, and was the chosen resi- 
dence of some, though not the best of their emperors. 
Since then, it has been overwhelmed by lava, rebuilt by 
princes, possessed by Goth, Saracen, Norman, Spaniard, 
and French by turns ; but it is still the capital of the 
finest country in Europe, and the boast of its inhabi- 
tants, whose pride in it has dictated the proverbial 
saying, ' See Naples, and die 1' 

The two celebrated cities Venice and Genoa re- 
semble each other in age and origin, as they did about 
the close of the middle ages in political position and 
commercial importance. Some inhabitants of the eastern 
coast of Italy, who sought refuge in the isles of the 
Adriatic from the horrors of the Gothic invasion at the 
beginning of the fifth century, were the founders, of 
Venice : and some flslicrmen. who built their hut* on a 
steep acclivity beside the western gulf at the same 
diiastrous period, were the first inhabitants of Genoa. 
The power and splendour which both these cities at- 
tained, and their terrible contests for pre-eminence in 
Italy, occupy a prominent place in the history of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The commerce and 
colonies of Genoa penetrated as far as Krim Tartary; 
and besides being at one period the most powerful state 
in Europe — styled the bulwark of the Christian faith, 
on account of its successful war against the Turka— and 



the emporium of European commerce with the East, 
Venice is known to all the lovers of romance and 



poetry from Taaso down to Byron. 

Padua ranks still higher in seniority. It was the 
birthplace of Ltvy, the Roman historian ; and Virgil 
says it was founded over the grave of one of the com- 
panions of ^Eneaa. It was devastated by Attila, taken 
by Charlemagne, and celebrated throughout the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries for the learning of its 
university and the beauty of its velvets; yet in our own 
days its ninety-six churches and twelve colleges are 
almost as well attended as they were in that distant 
period. 

The oldest town in France is Marseilles, there being 
historical evidence of its being built by a Greek colony 
in the same century with Rome; since then, Gauls, 
Romans, Goths, and Franks, as the ancestors of the 
modern French were called, have inhabited it in turn. 
It was twice burned down, and once literally desolated 
by one of those terrible plagues to which Europe was 
formerly subject ; but it is still a well-known port of 
the Mediterranean, as it was in the dnys of Augustus. 

The foundation of Lyons is uncertain. Augustus 
made it the capital of Celtic Gaul. An imperial palace 
was subsequently erected in the city, whence the Em- 
peror Nero, of unenviable notoriety, is traditionally 
said to have issued a characteristic decree, by which all 
the poets of the town — who were, it appears, sufficiently 
numerous — assembled on the 1st of June at the temple 
of Apollo, in order to read their compositions before 
him, when the author of the best was rewarded with a 
laurel crown, and he of the worst had his choice to 
obliterate all he had written with his tongue, or be 
thrown into the Rhone. Whether this tale be true or 
not, history records that the city was burned to the 
ground, palace and all, by an accidental fire in the 
reign of that gentle censor of the press. The Burgun- 
dinns made it their capital in the fifth century, after 
which, in spite of many conquests and inundations, it 
continued to rise in mercantile importance. The sect 
of the Waldenses was founded by Peter Waldo, a mer- 



chant of this city, in the twelfth century; and in the 
thirteenth it afforded refuge to all the Italians driven 
from their country by the wars of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines. The still more sanguinary contentions of 
the Protestant and Catholic parties in the sixteenth 
century all but destroyed Lyons ; and the frightful de- 
volutions of the first revolution, in which its name 
was changed to Ville Affranchie, are well known to all 
acquainted with the history of that extraordinary time ; 
but Lyons is still the second city in France, retaining 
its old appellation, its wealth, and its silk manufac- 
ture. 

Paris is of a much more modern date. It was a small 
but fortified town in the days of Julius Cajsar, when tho 
Romans took it from the Gauls ; the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate erected, some say a palace, and others a 
fortress, on a small isle in the 'Seine, where now stands 
the church of Notre-Dame, about the middle of the 
fourth century. The Franks took it in 496, and fixed 
there the capital of their kingdom ; but history records 
that twelve francs was the whole sum of taxes collected 
monthly at the northern gate in the reign of Louis Le 
Gros ; and the first paving of the streets took place in 
the year 1190. Though comparatively new, Paris has 
had its share of vicissitudes. The ' black death,' as a 
frightful disease was called which ravaged Europe 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, left It 
almost depopulated ; and in a terrible famine of the 
following age. a hundred thousand, being two-thirds of 
its whole inhabitants, perished in three months. It 
suffered many a siege, including that of the gallant 
Henry IV., against whom it was held by the partisans 
of the League, till provisions began to fail, and the 
king's army hoped to take it by means of famine : but 
Henry said he would never see the capital of his king- 
dom starved for the sake of a crown, and therefore 
commanded a free passage to be allowed for provisions 
of all sorts, which noble conduct, says a historian of 
the period, ♦ won him the city of Paris and the praise 
of all nations.' From that time till the present, Paris 
has seen more riots and revolutions than any other 
European capital. 

It is strange that so small a portion of history should 
be occupied by the metropolitan cities of Portugal and 
Spain. Both Madrid and Lisbon owe their origin to 
the ages of contest between the Moors and Christians 
for possession of the Peninsula. In the days of the 
Cid, the former was a Christian village, without wealth 
or commerce, being situated three hundred miles in 
every direction from the sea; and the latter was a 
strong fortress of the Moors, taken by Alphons, first 
king of Portugal, about the middlo of the twelfth 
century, with the assistance of some English Crusaders 
and ships from the Hanse towns, or seven free cities of 
Germany, who sailed up the Tagus for that purpose : 
since which time Madrid has had many kings and fires; 
and the destruction of Lisbon by the great earthquake 
in 175S is chronicled among the memorable events 
of Europe. 

London, which alone surpasses Paris in wealth and 
population, is known to be much older. But setting 
aside the story of its being founded by the giant Lud, 
a contemporary of the celebrated though somewhat 
uncertain King Arthur, history assures us that it was 
a Roman station in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
subsequently a city of the Saxons, and finally raised to 
metropolitan importance by William the Norman, who 
granted the citizens the following specimen of a charter, 
written on a morsel of parchment six inches long and 
one broad : — ' William the king friendly salutes William 
the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the 
burgesses within London, both French and English. 
And I declare that I grant you all law worthy, as you 
were in the days of King Edward. And I will that 
every child shall be his father's heir after his father's 
days, and I will not suffer any person to do you wrong ; 
God keep you 1 ' 

It is a remarkable fact, that since the date of this 
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charter, London haa never been actually taken, though 
often threatened by enemies And frequently visited by 
fire and pestilence, which were particularly in darker 
times the great destroyers of iiti«s. '■■ 

The early history of Manchester is highly curious. 
Originally a Roman station, and exiled Mancunian), it 
became in the Saxon times a subject of contention 
lietwecn the English and the Northumbrian Danes. 
When William the Conqueror compiled the Doomsday 
Book it appears to have had two churches. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. its charter was confirmed as n 
place of sanctuary ; but the privilege was transferred 
to Chester in the following year, as it had been found to 
operate to the prejudice of the wealth, credit, and good 
order of the place. So late as the middle of the last 
century, an act was obtained to exonerate the town 
from the obligation of grinding corn at the free school 
mills ; and no one dreamt of the immense cotton trade 
of which Manchester is now the emporium. 

Birmingham took its name from one of the followers 
of William the Norman, on whom the greater part of 
Warwickshire was conferred, by way of reward for his 
services in the conquest of England. The baron was 
called Sir Hugh De Birmingham ; and in the eleventh 
century he built a castle, round which grew a village, 
inhabited by his retainers on the sloping banks of the 
! Rea, where now thunder the thousand null* and forges 
I of Birmingham. 

Bristol is mentioned among the fortified cities of 
Britain in the year 420. Its present name is said to 
have been derived from that bestowed upon it by the 
Saxons — Brightstowe, the Pleasant Place. In the latter 
of the eleventh century, a market is said to have 
held there for slaves, according to the feudal 
barbarism of the period. In the following age a mo- 
nastery, whose magnificent remains still attract tlie 
attention of antiquaries, was erected on the same spot 
by King Stephen. A still more interesting fact con- 
nectcd with the history of modern improvement is, 
that the first barge passed from Bristol to Bath in 
1727, the Avon being then for the first time rendered 
navigable. 

York rivals London in age, as it did in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries iii almost . t ry thing. They 
were, in fact, rival capitals ; York being much about the 
size of old London, and far better fortified, as Edward 
III. expresses it in one of his proclamations, for 'a 
bulwark to the land against the wasteful fury of the 
Scotch.' Parliaments were occasionally held here ; and 
one remnant of ancient grandeur still retained, besides 
its massive towers and gates, not to mention tite cele- 
brated minster, is the title of lord conferred upon its 
mayor, who is the only civic chief in all England eu- 
titled to that distinction besides the mayor of London. 

The two university towns Oxford and Cambridge 
are of uncertain age ; they date at least from the Auglo- 
Saxon times. Cambridge appears to be the most an- 
cient, there being tolerable grounds for believing it of 
Roman origin. Many towns in England have the syl- 
lables Chester and cester as part of their names, and are 
understood from that circumstance to be, at the latest, 
of Roman origin, while some are known to have been 
British. The term cester, or cheater, is obviously either 
from a castle (cattrum) or a camp (cantra), which had 
been placed upon the spot by the Romans. 

Of alt English towns that have risen to any import- 
ance, Liverpool is the most recent, with the exception 

E;rhaps of its new rival, Birkenhead. In the year 1710, 
iverpool was but a fishing village j and the first im- 
pulse to its prosperity was said to have been given by 
the Guinea slavo trade, at that period regarded as a 
lawful branch of commerce even by Englishmen. A 
story is current that Listen the celebrated comedian 
being hissed one night by n Liverpool audience, re- 
minded them, by way of reprisal, that their city was 
built with the price of Guinea negroes. 

Scotland having scarcely any distinct history before 
the eleventh ceutury, we can date none of her cities 



irom an earner penoa wun any certainty, i no twelfth 
century is the commencement of the era of her privi- 
leged towns, none of which at that time contained any 
buildings but such as could he rebuilt almost as quickly 
as they were destroyed by invader*. Perth and Aber- 
deen are among the oldest towns -, yet the former, in 
the days of Bruce, is spoken of as only * a poor hamlet.' 
Edinburgh was of no importance till the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Glasgow, though an ancient 
episcopal city, and in the seventeenth century a hand- 
somely-built small town, may be said to havo sprung 
forward in commerce and population within the same 
time as Liverpool. It is eminently a city of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Prior to 1697, Greenock was but an unknown hamlet, 
where some herrings were occasionally caught ; but in 
that year the directors of the Scottish Indian and Afri- 
can Company came to a resolution of erecting salt works 
on the Eirth of Clyde, and in the following year the inha- 
bitants in vain petitioned parliament for a grant to build 
a harbour. Their failure in this project was supposed 
to have been owing to tho hostility of the magistrates 
of Glasgow, who were jealous of the rising importance 
of the town ; but the people of Greenock exhibited on 
this occasion an ingenuity and resolution which de- 
served to be successful. They entered into a contract 
with their superior. Sir John Shaw, under whom they 
held their properties in ft u, and agreed to assess them- 
selves hi the sum of one stalling and fourpence on each 
sack of malt brewed into ale within the limits of the 
town. Parliament bad refused to sanction this tax, but 
the inhabitants were unanimous \ and as ale was then 
the universal beverage of the labouring classes in Scot- 
land, a sufficient fund was raised to begin the harbour 
in the course of seven yeara. The whole expense was 
estimated at L.5S55, which so alarmed the townsmen, 
that they agreed to transfer the harbour, with the tax 
already mentioned, into the hands of their superior on 
his advancing the money, which any mercantile house 
in Greenock would now consider as on item in its liabi- 
lities. 

The metropolis of Ireland is said to have been founded 
by the piratical Danes in the beginning of the ninth 
century, and from them it derived its present name, 
Dublin, which in old Daniah signifies the black pool ; 
but why this appellation was given, tradition assigns 
no reason. Certain it is that Dublin continued the 
stronghold of the northern invaders, and the repository 
of their plunder from all the surrounding country, till 
the English conquest under Ueury II., who made it the 
capital of his Irish dominions, and received the homage 
of his new subjects in a large pavilion, ' well made,' says ' 
a chronicler of the times, 'with smooth wattles:' nor 
was this regal residence uiucli out of character with 
the rest of the city. Historians inform us that so late 
as the reign of Elizabeth the houses of Dublin were 
entirely constructed of wattles and clay i about this) 
period brick began to be used : but the great increase of 
Dublin took place in the eighteenth century ; and it is 
curious that no specimen of domestic architecture of an 
older date now exists within the liberties. 

Cork owes its origin, in the middle of the seventh 
century, to a kind of monastic school, which a friar, 
called by his countrymen St Finhor, established on the 
site of the present city, then a solitary marsh : round 
this seminary the towu gradually grew ; and after the 
invasion, an English colony held it for one hundred 
years against the neighbouring chiefs ; 4 but they dwelt,' 
says the ' Annals of tho Four Masters,' ' in continual 
fear, shutting the gates at service and meal times, and 
always from sun to sun, neither did they admit any 
stranger who carried a weapon.' 

Towards the north of Europe, the towns, like the 
civilisation, belong to later times than those of the 
south. The cities of the Netherlands in general took 
their rise from the revival of commerce in Europe at 
the close of the middle oges ; Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 
and Amsterdam, were famous in the fourteenth, 
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fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries for the commercial 
wealth which flowed into each of them in turn. 

Cologne is believed to be the oldest city of Germany, 
being built by the Rouaan Empress Agrippina, and con- 
sidered ancient even in the thirteenth century, when 
its great cathedral was commenced, which was only 
half finished at the time of the Reformation, and still 
remains so. 

Berlin, tho present capital of Prussia, originated in 
rude huts built in the marshes of the Spree by the 
Vandals who sought refuge there from the conquering 
arms of a German prince, known in history as Albert 
the Bear ; but having at length conquered that district 
also, he erected a fortress there in the middle of the 
twelfth century, which in process of time became a 
town, and took the present appellation ; it is not certain 
whether from the founder's name or the sarage cha- 
racter of the country, which is now one of the best 
cultivated aud most civilised in Europe. 

The city of Leipsic is celebrated for two of the greatest 
battles of modern history; one in the war of the Refor- 
mation, at which Gustavus king of Sweden fell, and the 
other in 1813, in which the army of Napoleon was 
utterly defeated, and still more so for its great book 
fair, frequented by all the trade of Europe : yet at the 
close of the tenth century its site was occupied by a 
small Sclavoninn village, situated at the confluence of 
the Bardo with the Pleissc; and the first mention of 
Leipsic as a fortified city is hi the twelfth century, in 
the time of Otho the Rich, who established the two 
fairs of Easter and Michaelmas. The origin of Ham- 
burg was a church and a fort which Charlemagne built 
to protect the frontier of Ida empire in that direction 

] from the Pagan Saxons. 

Vienna, the Austrian capital, was once a Roman 
camp on the Danube, afterwards a stronghold of the 

] Huns, from whom Charlemagne took it in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century; and it has experienced many 
a master and siege since, including that of the Turks 
at the close of tlie seventeenth century, from whom it 
was rescued by the celebrated John Sobieski, king of 
Poland 

The towns of the Baltic, including Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, were in the tenth century fortresses raised 
by the plundering Northmen, to which their ships 
brought home the spoils of southern and western 
Europe. Warsaw, now the capital of Poland, aud so 
tragically involved in the history of that unfortunate 
country, was founded so late aa the twelfth century by 
the Teutonic knights, a military order of then Catholic 
Germany, whose occupation was to defend the frontiers 
of Christendom from the northern Pagans; and by way 
of encouragement, the Pope conferred upon them a 
grant of all the lands they could conquer north of 
the Elbe, which was, at the period of their establish- 
ment, considered the boundary of civilisation. 

Petersburg, the metropolis of the Russian empire, is 
well known to be tho most modern capital in Europe, 
having been built almost as it now stands by Peter the 
Great in the early part of the last century : its old rival, 
Moscow, was founded by the Grand Duke Jurge I. in 
1U7. Perhaps no city in the world has experienced 
greater vicissitudes than this ancient capital It was 
twice burned to the ground by the Tartars, and once 
utterly destroyed by the Poles, who in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century conquered that part of Russia, 
which, compared with recent events, may well illus- 
trate how nations take their turn of power and pros- 
perity. We have thus glanced at the ages assigned to 
the different towns of Europe by the general current of 
history . but it must be admitted that much uncer- 
tainty and many conflicting accounts exist on this 
subject, as the inhabitants of almost every town appear 
inclined to treat the age of their city exactly the reverse 
of their own, and tradition usually draws long bills on 
antiquity ; but setting aside these doubtful authorities, 
it is evident that some cities have existed aa long as 
two, and even three thousand years. What millions of 



human beings must have lived and died within their 
bounds in the course of these changeful centuries ! It 
has been calculated that the whole inhabitants of 
Athens, throughout its different generations, would 
trebly outnumber all the nations of Europe put to- 
gether; and eren in the most recent of our great towns, 
how many successive generations have already grown 
up, and laboured, ami passed away; so that to the 
newest, as well as the oldest among them, the philo- 
sopher's remark is equally applicable, ' The history of 
this city, truly written, would be the atory of the 
world!' 



ST ANDREW'S SOCIETY OF ADELAIDE. 

In Nova Scotia, Canada, and perhaps every other 
colony, there is a St Andrew's Society — an association of 
Scotchmen, united to maintain friendly intercourse with 
each other ; to assist poor wanderers from their native 
country, and to enjoy a festival one day in the year, the 
well-known 30th of November, or St Andrew's Day. 
We sometimes receive colonial newspapers giving an 
account of these annual meetings ; and it is amusing in 
this, the home country, to observe the enthusiasm with 
which each speaker recalls — after dinner of course — 
remembrances of the hills, the dales, the rivers of old | 
Scotland ; the end of every three sentences being 
marked with tremendous cheers, and every speech fol- 
lowed first by all the honours, and then by a song or 
tune, such as * John Anderson my Jo*, the ' Flowers o* 
the Forest,' or the * East Neuk o' Fife/ 

A South Australian paper lately readied us contain- 
ing an account of one of these national reunions, which 
took place last St Andrew's Day in Adelaide, at which 
about fifty Scottish and a few English gentlemen were 
present — ' Mr Edward Stirling, J. P., in the chair.* We 
specially notice this meeting in consequence of the 
oratory having been somewhat less convivial and more 
business-like than is usual on such occasions ; because 
more than one of the speakers made some observations 
on the subject of immigration; and also for another 
reason, which will immediately be noticed. The 
* speech of the evening' seems to have been that of 
Dr Wark. After touching on the affections, and the 
number of individuals who had left the blue hills of 
Scotland for the bright sky and extensive plains of 
South Australia, be came to the great question — ' Have 
our hopes been realised or disappointed in coming to 
this land? For his own part, he would say that all 
reasonable hopes had been more than realised. The 
bad odour which South Australia had got into at home 
arose from various causes. Many scapegoats were sent 
out, a disgrace to their friends at home, and nuisances 
here. These soon got rid of their money, and like 
the Prodigal Son, either contrived to go home, or write 
home dolorous and false accounts of the colony, which 
were readily believed, and earnestly circulated by dear 
mammas and fond papas. Instead of saddliug their 
poverty on themselves, they maliciously saddled it on 
the land, on which they had wantonly spent their means. 
Others came here with the view of rapidly making for- 
tunes, and returning quickly to spend their days in their 
native land. The high price of stock, labour, and food, 
at the onset, with sudden depression in value of every 
species of produce, blasted their hopes, and soured them 
at the colony, which they either left, or wrote of with 
disgust. The bad accounts from the many swallowed 
up, like the lean kine, the good from the few ; and 
at length our celebrated countrymen, the Chamberses, 
through their extensively-circulated Journal, sealed the 
fate of emigration to this land among the labouring 
masses. The miuds of the best people are sometimes 
■bused ; and it is to be hoped that the same honourable 
journalists will live to make some amends for the injury 
they have unwittingly done them.' 

Here we take leave to interrupt the doctor. Thank- 
ing him for his compliment, we protest against the 
I assumption that we ever said a word in disparagement 
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of South Australia unwarranted by the general infor- 
mation which a few years ago reached Great Britain 
respecting the colony, or by the actual results which 
followed. What we chiefly maintained was, that no 
colony could expect to thrive which did not betake 
itself to earnest industry ; and that vast numbers in 
South Australia, having to all appearance relinquished 
an industrial career, in order to gamble in ' town lots,' 
ruin must inevitably follow. And did not the most 
ruinous consequences ensue, not only as respects the 
gamblers themselves, but the agricultural and pastoral 
interests ? We are glad to think that bitter experience 
has cured this mad spirit of gambling, and that each 
man, instead of trying to pick the pocket of his neigh- 
bour, has betaken himself to his own proper line of 
industry. Changed in social character, with enter- 
prising settlers spreading over its surface ; blessed with 
one of the finest climates in the world *, and suitable 
alike for the husbandman and store farmer — South 
Australia, as was lately noticed in the present Journal, 
offers a favourable field for a judiclou*ly~co*ductcd sys- 
tem of immigration. With this explanation, required to 
set us right with our South Australian friends, we may 
allow the doctor to proceed : — 

' Since the settlement of this colony, the land had 
yielded her increase bountifully, while her flocks and 
herds had prospered beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The fruits of the temperate climates, and many 
of tropical, are matured here to perfection. The land 
is capable of producing in abundance the necessaries, 
and even the luxuries of life. Some ten years ago 
this colony was a wilderness. Look now at the city 
of Adelaide— let us travel the length and breadth of the 
land, and witness stations on every available spot— 
and then we may we a literal fulfilment of the saying 
of the sacred poet — " The wilderness and solitary 

{ daces shall be glad ; the desert shall rejoice and bloom 
ike a rose." As regards the climate, it is adjudged to 
be delightful, notwithstanding the occasional extremes 
of heat j and to speak professionally, lie could bear tes- 
timony to its healthiness. In the hot season, disease 
was certainly severe among children in town ; but go to 
the bush, and look at the little urchins waddling with 
bullock whips in their hands before they can lisp, and 
driving the plough before they are fit to be taught to 
read. In fine, this climate was delightful and salu- 
brious, the soil abundantly productive ; and to crown 
all, were not the bowels of the earth teeming with the 
richest and most useful mineral ores, and stones time 
immemorial termed precious? This colony was estab- 
lished to be, politically speaking, a self-supporting 
colony ; but in the wide range of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, was there a known spot more capable of eventually 
being literally so? Abounding in the staple articles of 
food and raw materials of clothing, with an inexhaus- 
tible supply of useful and valuable minerals both for 
manufacturers and circulating medium, the time was 
likely to come when the supply we now draw from 
home and other countries might be manufactured 
within our own limits. Strong inducements had been 
held out to induce the labouring classes to come to the 
colony j and had they been disappointed ? Most 
assuredly not Whoever had not succeeded must 
blame himself, or must have met with extraordinary 
calamities. All who were willing and able to work 
found employment, at a rate of remuneration by which 
they could raise themselves in their circumstances. 
Many who came pennyless to the colony were now ex- 
tensive proprietors : they now possessed property, and 
enjoyed a plentiful table, while their labouring com- 
panions they had left behind had wasted their bodies 
for a scanty subsistence, and were now beginning to see 
old age coming prematurely upon tbera.' 

Dr Cumming was the next speaker, and be is equally 
pointed iu his observations. ' It is the object of our 
society,' says he, ' to open up an intercourse with Scot- 
land — the land of our fathers ; and by giving informa- 
tion that can be relied on, unfold the capabilities of this j 



great country. We all know that very many, industrious 
farmers, mechanics, and labourers, can improve their 
circumstances vastly by emigration ; and the smiling 
land of our adoption holds out her ample arms to wel- 
come them. Though Scotland were to-day entirely 
freed from her entails, yet to the labouring man it 
would give little hope of rising above that of a labourer, 
or at most a poor tenant. Last century, delvers and 
ditchers were poorly paid, and it is no better now that 
the population has doubled. Here a few years of what 
at home would be considered moderate summer labour, 
affords the means of purchasing and stocking a freehold 
farm ; and thus affording what to every well-principled 
man is the height of his ambition — provision for his 
family, and sitting under his vine and fig-tree, none 
offering or daring to make him afraid.' 

Sir Frew, another speaker, says, ' We know of the 
distress at home ; and if we could induce the starving 
peasantry to cast their lot among us, we should be help- 
ing them aa well as ourselves. Let them come here — 
they would be heartily welcome.' 

Alluding to the pastoral character of the colony, Mr 
Cumming speaks of the great impetus imparted by 
the introduction of Australian wool into the woollen 
manufactures of Scotland. Formerly, the Scotch manu- 
facturer! contented themselves with working only Bri- 
tish wools, and so long aa tbey did so, they carried on 
but a poor trade. A new state of things ensued on the j 
introduction of the fine wool of Australia into the ma- 
nufacture of tartans and tweeds. ' For years this new 
and peculiar trade,' says Mr Cumming, ' has been flou- 
riahing ; and Scotland now stands at the very head of 
this branch of industry, and has produced a quality of 
goods fitting for, and yielding comfort to, royalty. It 
must delight them all to know that Hawick, Jedburgh, 
Galashiels, Menstrie, Alva, Tillicoultry, Stirling, and 
Ban nock burn are flourishing from this cause. He could 
not forget that Perth, Crief, Auchterarder, and Auch- 
termuchty, boast of their Galas.' The pastoral interest, 
through whose agency the wool was produced, 4 was a 
great one. He believed that in the Australian colonies 
there were about 6,000,000 sheep, besides cattle. In 
this province there were about 1,000,000, and yielding 
a steady increase. As fine wool was produced as was 
anywhere to be met with} and though sometimes a 
little carelessness had been complained of, yet there was 
every prospect of future praise as well as profit. The 
pastoral Ufa had ever been the emblem of happiness, 
and honourable to all, from Abel downwards, and 
in thia country it appeared to be a truly pleasant 
one.' 

Next follows a speech on the mining interest The 
discovery of mineral wealth has given a prodigiously 
increased value to the colony ; ' but' says the speaker, 
' we are crippled for want of labourers.' 

We may here drop the curtain on the scene. The 
thing that strikes us throughout the proceedings is the 
iteration of the cry — * want of labourers.' Give us 
plenty hands to help us to till the lands, to tend the 
sheep, to dig in the mines, to drive our cars, and other- 
wise assist ns, and we will show you what we can do, 
not only for the colony and ourselves, but for the labour- 
ers themselves I Let us hope, aa we said on a late occa- i 
skm, that this cry for labour proceeds on no unsound i 
consideration of what is due to labourers when they 
arrive ; and that it will not be followed by a reaction 
like that which already occurred when bands of emi- 
grant labourers, instead of being employed at fair 
wages, required to be supported for a time as paupers. 
We desire, in short to see a properly-conducted system 
of emigration, not a heedless outpouring of human 
beings, likely to cause a glut in the market of labour. 
It would very greatly tend to promote confidence in 
demands for labourers or anything else, if the colonists 
— we speak not of South Australia alone — would on all 
occasions apply direct to the people at home, and not 
leave their wants to the chance of being imperfectly 
j heard of through the colonial papers, which few in 
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Great Britain see, or what is equally useless, through 
the enginery of the colonial office. The St Andrew's 
Society of Adelaide, for example, is stated by one of the 
speakers at the above meeting to hare for its object to 
• open up an intercourse with Scotland, and by giving 
information that can be relied on, unfold the capabili- 
ties of this great country.* This is a useful and praise- 
worthy object : but why is it not carried into execution 
by the immediate dissemination throughout Scotland 
of such information as the society can vouch for — 
names of members being appended ? As far at we 
hare heard, nothing of the sort has been done; the 
society to all appearance contenting itself with a notice 
in a colonial newspaper, which not a dozen people in 
Scotland will ever see, and which has come into our 
hands only through the kindness of a friend. We 
repeat a hint which cannot be too frequently offered to 
the colonists — ' You will never get what you want from 
the mother country till you appeal by direct address to 
the people!' Any communication of this kind will be 
gladly received from the St Andrew's Society of Ade- 
laide, and we hope that such will be current amongst 
us before the next 30th of November. 



THE LONDON BAKERS. 

A movement, as may be known, has lately been made 
towards meliorating the condition of the London ope- 
rative bakers, which, from the following evidence of JJr 
Guy, laid before parliament, must be acknowledged to 
be bad enough. 

' The journeymen bakers of London are almost with- 
out exception overworked. From 18 to 20 hours of 
continuous occupation, with perhaps a nap of from an 
hour to two hours on a board, may be stated as the rule 
with the large majority of the trade. It often happens 
towards the end of the week that the poor fellows are 
employed without rest or sleep for more than 48 hours 
on a stretch. The wages which the men receive varies 
from 10s. to L.1, 10s. a-week. The averni>e will be 
about 16s. or 17 s. A foreman will get from L.1 to 
L.1, 10s. -, a second hand 16s. to L.1, Is. ; and a third 
hand from 10s. to 14s.. in addition to an allowanco of 
bread and flour. Considering the rate of wages in other 
trades, and the amount of work required of them, they 
are very badly paid. One reason of the tow wages of 
journeymen bakers is undue competition. A man can 
set up as a master baker with very moderate capital ; 
bence this trade is naturally overstocked, and profits 
are reduced so low, that many of the masters can 
only live by overworking and underpaying their men. 
Another circumstance which tends to reduce wages, 
and which is at least as effective as competition itself, 
is the bad state of health of the journeymen bakers, 
brought on by the very overwork of which I have been 
speaking. In all sickly trades there must always be a 
great number of men thrown out of work by illness ; 
young healthy recruits are constantly coming up from 
the country to supply their place ; and thus the labour- 
market is overstocked, and that, too, with men impo- 
verished by illness, and too glad to be taken into em- 
ployment on almost any terms. I do not attribute their 
liability to disease entirely to overwork. They are 
exposed to heat, which, while it exhausts them, renders 
them liable to colds, and seems to favour determination 
of blood to the hesvd ; to dust from the flour, which 
irritates the lungs ; and to severe exertion, which leads 
to palpitation, diseases of the heart, and apoplectic 
seizures. There is also in the habits of the journeymen 
bakers something which tends still further to impair 
their health. They do not employ the only holiday 
they have in the week— the Saturday evening— in a 
manner likely to recruit their strength, preserve their 
health, or improve their morals. They meet at public- 
houses — not merely for the purpose of recreation, but 
when out of work, they use them as places of call. The 
bakers, I believe, have the character of being a dissi- 
pated body of men; but exposure to lieat, overwork, 



and one evening in the week only for recreation, arc 
circumstances favourable* neither to mind nor body. 
They have not even the Sunday to themselves; form 
the morning, and at noon of Sunday, they have to 
attend to the bilking of dinners. They might go to 
church in the afternoon j but it is the natural tendency 
of the overwork to which they are subject to indispose 
them to frequent the church. The bakers, as a class, 
are short-lived. There are few old or even middle-aged 
men among them. The oldest man I saw was CS, but 
I believe there arc a few older men at work. The ave- 
rage of the whole 111 was only 30} years. I look upon 
this low average age of the journeymen bakers as a 
proof of the unhcalthiness of their occupation. It is 
only to be accounted for by premature death, and the 
constant influx of young men to supply the place of the 
deceased. I found none in what may be termed robust 
health ; that is to say, with healthy florid complexions. 
The diseases to which the bakers are most subject are 
rheumatic fever, erysipelas, inflammation of the lungs, 
and consumption ; but especially the last two are their 
most severe and fatal maladies. The less severe dis- 
eases of which they complain are colds, rheumatism, 
indigestion, bowel complaints, skin diseases, and bleed- 
ing at the nose. Ruptures are common among them. 
I should think that there is no class of men, excepting 
perhaps the grinders of Sheffield, so liable to severe 
diseases of the chest aa the bakers. 

'Of 111 whom I examined, 19 bad had some severe 
and lingering disease of the lungs, and 89 complained of 
being subject to less severe disorders of the chest If 
the two numbers be added together, no less than 108 
habitual or severe diseases of the lungs will have to be 
divided among 1 1 1 men. I attribute in part the dissi- 
pated habits with which the bakers are charged to their 
being overworked. Peoplo who have but one evening 
to themselves in the week, who have no time to culti- 
vate their minds, and who are always in a state of 
bodily exhaustion, must bo in great danger of finding 
the public-house too attractive. The bakers are exert- 
ing themselves for the abolition of night-work ; and 
from what I can understand, there would be no difficulty 
in doing away with it altogether, except the opposition 
of a minority of under-priced bakers, whose profits 
arise from exacting an excess of labour from the men ; 
that is to say, the majority of the trade are the slaves 
of the minority. The great majority of the bakers are 
from Scotland, a large number from Devonshire, and 
several from tho other western counties : a few from 
Ireland. Scotland is the great nursery of bakers. The 
master bakers in Scotland and the western counties of 
England are In the habit of employing only apprentices, 
who are dismissed as soon as they are out of their time, 
and are thrown on the English labour-market. Most 
of them, I believe, come to London ; and this adds to 
the competition by which the wages of labour are 
beaten down.' 

Dr Guy further mentions that the great majority of 
masters and men look alone for a remedy to the inter* 
ference of the legislature. It would seem almost un- 
necessary to say that any expectations of this kind must 
provo fallacious. Further than the general enforcement 
of certain sanitary regulations, nothing can be advan- 
tageously done by the legislature, unless it be the aboli- 
tion of the window duties. But strangely enough, tlie 
very legislators who are seen lamenting over the dark- 
ened condition of the workshops in which the poor 
operative bakers of London are doomed to toil, divided, 
if we mistake not, against the repeal of the duties levied 
on windows. As regards the general question, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see how, according to existing tastes, 
and in present circumstances, the condition of operative 
London bakers is to be improved. A loud and very 
just complaint is made against night-work; but all 
know that this is caused by the public demand for hot 
rolls at breakfast, and there can be no possible remedy 
till the use of that species of bread is abandoned : then 
comes the excessive competition among employers, 
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which render! the smallest saving Decenary : and 
lastly, the great overabundance of labour in proportion 
to the demand. Although one of the most slavish and 
deadly professions, young men crowd into it without 
the slightest regard for consequences. The vast redun- 
dancy in the labour-market is, in short, the main cause 
of the sufferings endured by the bakers ; and we fear 
that this evil, to such an extent as may seem desirable, 
U not likely soon to be remedied. 


by the aphis and the caterpillar. They grudge the bird 
the food wlneh harbours the parent ; and therefore it 
escapes, and breeds ten millions of consumers. We re- 
member some sapient entry in an antique parish lraok, 
when the constable ' payd for vi. tomtits* heads;' and can- 
not but pity the poor wretches who have evidently more 
money than wit. — Farmeri Journal. 


SONNET, 
av caldbs c aisfskll. 

Ts who the lack of gold wouM plead as lack 
Of power to help another, think not so ; 
But where the stumbling steps of sickness go, 
Follow with friendly foot ; and in the track 
Of life, when ye encounter , 'midst the mow, 
Bewildered wanderers, turn not proudly back, 
But lead them gently from their walks of wo 
By such kind words as oast a brighter glow 

Warm sympathising tears to eyes that scan 
The world aright 1 The only error Is, 
Neglect to do the little good we can ! 

SONNET TO THE BUTTERCUP. 

av tub AtiTuoa or ' a tbaos;sxan> lavs/ 

Will no one sing of thee, thou pleasing flower, 

With livelier tint than daisy e'er put on ? 

Who, when warm I'htrbus gives to May her dower, 

Smiling art seen the grasa-grcen meads among ; 

What time the cuckoo tunes his mellow flute, 

And on the sward the grnsshopjier wo hear, 

'Tit then all gaily in thy yellow suit 

A smiling floral star thou dost appear. 

Memory wipes off the dust of time, and brings 

Sweet recollection* of those joyous hours, 

When wandering gladly near Dove's pleasant springs, 

I culled a copious harvest of thy flowers ; 

With pinafore filled out — a venturous boy 

I tumbled in the grass, and shouted wild for Joy. 


A HEALTHY SKIN. 

The scarf-skin is being constantly cast off in the form of 
njinute powdery scales ; but these, instead of falling away 
from the skin, are retained against the surface by the con- 
tact uf clothing. Moreover, they become mingled with the 
unctuous and saline products of the skin, anil the whole 

' together concrete into a thin crust, which, by its adhesive- 

[ nees, attracts particles of dust of all kinds— soot and dust 
* | from the atmosphere, and ]>articlc« of foreign matter from 

| our dress : so that in the course of a day the whole body, 
the covered parts least, and the uncovered most, becomes 
covered by a pellicle of impurities of every description. If 
this pellicle be allowed to remain, to become thick, and 
establish Itself upon the skin, effects which I sliall now 
proceed to detail will follow. In the first place, the pores 
will be obstructed, and, in consequence, transpiration im- 

| pedod, and the influence of the skin, as a respiratory organ, 

i entirely prevented. In the second place, the skin will be 
irritated both mechanically and chemically ; it will t>e kept 

1 damp and cold, from the attraction and detention of mois- 

' ture by the saline particlcn, and possibly the matters once 
removed from the system may be again conveyed into it 
by absorption. And thirdly, foreign matters in solution, 
such as poisonous gases, miasmata, and infectious vapours, 
will find upon the akin a medium favourable for their sus- 
pension ana subsequent transmission into the body. These 
are the primary consequences of the neglected ablution of 
the skin. Let us now inquire what are the secondary or 
constitutional effects. If the pores be obstructed, ami the 
transpiration checked, the constituents of the transpired 

: flnids will necessarily be thrown upon the system ; and as 
they are injurious, even poisonous, if retained, they must 

| be removed by otber organs than the akin. Those organs 
are the lungs, the Uvcr, the kidneys, and the bowel*. But 
it will be apparent to every one that if these organs 
equally, or one more than another, which is generally the 
caw, be called upon to perform their own office /..'«< that 
of another, the equilibrium of health must be disturbed, 
and the oppressed organ must suffer from exhaustion and 
fatigue, and must become the prey of disease. Thus ob- 
viously and plainly habits of unclranliness become the 
cause of consumption and other serious diseases of the 
vital organs. Again, if the pores be obstructed, respiration 
through the skin will be at an end, and as a consequence, 

' the blood, deprived of one source of its oxygen, ono outlet 
for its carbon, the chemical changes of nutrition will be in- 

i sufficient, and the animal temperature lowered. As a con- 
sequence of the second position, cutaneous eruption and 

: diseases will be engendered, and the effects of cold mani- 
fested on the system, and the re-absorption of matters once 
separated from the body will be the exciting cause of other 

i injurious disorders. The third position offers results even 
more serious than those which precede. If a pellicle of 
foreign substance he permitted to form on the skin, this 
will inevitably become the scat of a detention of miasmata 
and infectious va|ioura. They will rest here previously to 

I being absorbed, and their absorption will engender the 
diseases of which they arc the peculiar ferment. — IIV/Wj 
Trtuti*. 

A PLEA FOn HEDGE AND OTTIER Bir.DS. 

Farmers and gardeners arc sad enemies to hedge-birds. 
Making up their minds that they arc enemies, and only 
such, they destroy them with an unsparing hand. They 
put a premium on their heads— their eggs — their young — 
their nests. They add cupidity to the destmetiveness of 
youthfnl depredators, and goad them on to destroy, far 

tan/1 «ia* a» — a' lkts>i~t ts'ltifsli r\iiilila f* tii'sf fiat if iff tt'orn 

mm ciery turd wiiicn ijuuuii a ncii^ hi ii h were 
amongst the thorns and thistles wherewith the Almighty 
had cursed our race. The ignorance of this is as great as 
its cruelty. Very often they hire the destruction of their 
best friends, and then grumble that their crop* are gone 


THE MIND. 

Of all the noble works of God, that of the human mind 
has ever been considered the grandest. It is, however, 
like all else created, capable of cultivation ; and just in 
tliat degree as the mind ia improved and rendered pure, 
is man fitted for rational enjoyment and pure happiness. 
That person who spends a whole existence without a 
realisation of the great ends for which he was designed ; 
without feeling a soaring of the soul above mere mer- 
cenary motives and desires ; not knowing that he ia a por- 
tion, as it were, of one vast machine, in which each piece 
has a part to perform, having no heart heating in common 
with those of his fellow-men, no feelings in which self ia 
not the beginning and the end, may well be said not to 
live. His mind is shut in by a moral darkness aud he 
merely exists, a blank in the world, and goes to the tomb 
with scarcely a regret. Such beings we have seen and 
wondered at — wondered that a mortal, endowed with so 
many noble qualities, and capable of the highest attain- 
ment of intellectuality, should slumber on through a world 
like ours, in which Is everything beautiful and suhlime, to 
call forth his energies and excite his admiration— a world 
which affords subjects for exercising every lively attribute 
with which wo are gifted, and opena a scene of the richest 
variety to the eye, the mind, and the heart, and of such 
a diversified character, that we may never grow weary. 
If, then, you would wish to lit*, in the true sense of the 
term, cultivate the mind, give vent to pure affections and 
noble feelings, and pen not every thought and desire in 
self. Live more for the good of your fellow-men, and in 
seeking their happiness you will promote your own.— 
Kofi's Herald. 
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STRUGGLES FOR LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Is a metropolis swarming with nearly two million! of 
inhabitants, and with its society organised on the 
highest artificial system, the struggle for existence is 
often most intense, and productire of expedients to earn 
the means of subsistence which would never be thought 
of elsewhere. At all times there may be said to be a 
large floating population with no regular employment, 
and whose wits are ever at work to earn a penny. Be- 
sides all other causes of impoverishment, many trades- 
men are thrown out of employment by new inven- 
tions and discoveries; and many more are next to 
destitute from an error in the choice of a profession, 
and their inability to attain proficiency in their craft. 
These last, after numberless attempts and defeats, and 
many and bitter mortifications, give up the matter in 
despair, and go to swell the ranks of the unemployable 
and supernumerary class. What becomes of all these, 
and how their wants are supplied, is a mystery not 
easily fathomable. ' Ten men,' says a German pro- 
verb, • cannot tell you how the eleventh lives.' The 
following brief sketches may contribute in some degree 
to clear up a portion of the mystery. 

The Duck-tcecd Hawker. — Walking one day by the 
river side, in the neighbourhood of Battersea, sketch- 
book in hand, and meditating a design upon the lied 
House, I was attracted by a picturesque-looking figure, 
busily engaged in raking the surface of a stagnant pool. 
By his side, on the bank, stood an old wine-hamper, 
reeking with muddy ooze. Feeling curious to ascertain 
what was going forward, I approached the operator, 
and civilly questioned him as to his proceeding. The 
following dialogue may give the reader an idea of a 
branch of industry which I confess was unknown to 
me till then. 

' My good fellow, if I may be so bold, what is it you 
are doing?* 

• Oh, bless your honour ! no harm. I only vauta the 
duck-veed you see, sir ; and they never seta no wally 
on it, ao I gits it fur nuffin.' 

' But of what use is that green scum, or duck- weed, 
as you call it?' 

•Did yer honour never keep no ducks?' (I was 
compelled to confess my inexperience.) ' Vy, then, I'll 
tell yer honour. Yer see this ere as grows on the top 
of the vater is duck-veed, and in course the ducks is 
fond on it ; and them as keeps ducks is glad to git it, 
in course, at a low figure. So ye nee, as I gits it for 
nuffin but my trouble, I can afford to sell it cheap.* 

' You don't pretend to say that people buy it?' 

•Don't I though? Ketch me givvin on it avayl I 
gita a penny a misure for every morsel on it; and voth 
the money, and no mistake.' 

' And where do you find 



' Vy, that's the vurst on it too. 'Taint much of a 
nosegay to carry about a feller ; still I don't travel no 
great vays — hadn't need, you s'pose. Veil, then, sir, as 
you don't calkilate no hopposition, an' p'r'aps you'll 
stat»' the price of a half-pint, I don't mind tellin' ye. 
My valk is Tuttle Street, the Hambury, and Strutton- 
ground, and Brewers Green, and Palmer's Willage, and 
York Street, vere there's lots o' courts and alleys, and 
ducks in course.' 

' Keep ducks there ! Why, those are the filthiest 
neighbourhoods in Westminster.' 

' That's the werry reason, sir : there i* so much mud, 
they vants the ducks to gobble it up. He — he ! ' 

' But where do they find room for them ? There are 
neither yards nor ponds.' 

• Oh, there's the street door front by day, and they 
dooa werry veil under the bed o' nights. But I'm 
werry dry a' talkin', yer honour; and I musn't vaste no 
time, for yer see this ere sort o' green stuff vont keep 
not nohow, and must all be sold to-night.' 

' Dry ! why, you are dripping wet from head to foot' 
' Nothin' but vater, sir ; and vater never vets Jakes, 
cos, d'ye see. I perfers beer." 

• Is your name Jakes ?' 

• No, sir, my name's Villutns — Ned Villums. But they 
calls mc Jakes cos I scums the mud-pools and ditches. 
But them as calls names pays their pennies ; so I takes 
their tin and their compliments together, and never 
minds. Yer honour's a goin' to stan' summat, I know ?' 

Having complied with the poor fellow's demand, 
and helped him, as I best could, to shoulder his 
nauseous burden, I saw him trudge off beneath it, at a 
good five-mile-an-hour pace, to the sale of his moist 
merchandise. As he vanished with his dripping load, 
I could not help mentally comparing the present con- 
tents of the wine-basket to those of a past day — the 
sparkling juice of the grape to the reeking weed — and 
the different destinies of those who revelled round the 
bottles, and his who catered for the ducks. But the 
fellow was not to be pitied, and I felt that compassion 
would have been in his case injustice. He had health, 
humour, and spirits, which a wine-bibbing dyspeptic 
might have envied ; and if his philosophy was not as 
elevated as that of Wordsworth's 'leech-gatherer on 
the lonely moor,* it was, to say the least of it, as 
practical. 

Green food for Singing- Birds.— This is another article 
of perambulating merchandise peculiar to the great 
city, and one which meets with a regular and ready 
market during the greater part of the year. Chick- 
weed, groundsel, seed-grasses, and round green turfs, 
form the staple of the merchant's wares, with which he 
threads the streets and suburbs during the middle por- 
tion of the day ; his cry being 
or eleven in the 
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j when his customers and consumers go to roost. One 
of tliese verdant professional* passes my window thrice 
a week daring the summer months, and I have fre- 
quently encountered him in occasional strolls for the 
last ten years. Tall and erect, brawny and broad- 
shouldered, and bronzed with the suns of sixty sum- 
| mers, he looks more like a trooper of the Guards than a 
retailer of chick weed. But he evidently delights in his 
j way of life, which leads him to the green fields ere the 
1 lark is yet aloft ; and as he plods his dilatory way along 
i the public thoroughfares, he sings his loud and sonorous 
• song to a self-taught tune. ' Groundsel and chickweed 
I for the pretty little singing-bird,' is the song ; and the 
[ tune, commencing by a chant of four words on C, the 
first note, runs down the scale, like the simple chime of 
village bells, to the octave below, upon which he dwells 
with a force and gusto that is quite catching, ere he 
1 resumes his everlasting Da Capo. 

One day, while choosing a turf from his basket, to 
gratify an impudent pet bird, I questioned my tall 
salesman as to his inducement for following such a 
mode of life. * Well, sir,' said he, ' I don't mind telling 
you, as you are a regular customer. The fact is, I 
couldn't do nothing else at the time I begun it, and 
wasn't fit neither for regular work. You must know, 
sir, I was bred a farm- labourer, and might have done 
well enough, for 1 was always fond of field- work, and 
cattle-tending, and such-like. But then, d'ye see, in 
eighteen-seven I listed — all along of a purty girl as 
didn't know her own mind — and main sad and sorry we 
both of us were when we found I couldn't be got off from 
serving. But that's neither here nor there. We parted, 
and in less than four years I went to Spain, where I had 
enough of sodgering. I've a stood, sir, up to my breast 
in growing corn, and seen the ears on't cut off wi' bul- 
lets as clean as a whistle. But that's no matter. I got 
a bad wound at Vittoria, which was the hardest day's 
work I ever see in my life. So I were sent homo wi' a 
hartiflcial brain-pan, and eightpence a- day. I couldn't 
very well live upon that, you know, sir ; so I comes up 
j from Chatham (you know, sir, we're all sent to Chat- 
i ham, up to Pitt's there, when we come from foreign 
i parts), up to town here, to look about me. Well, sir, 
I couldn't get nothing as suited me, nor as didn't suit 
me either, for the matter o' that ; and then my head 
did swim badly at times, though that's all right now, 
thank God I So, sir, I was a-standing one morning in 
one of them little streets by St Paul's when a gen'le- 
man comes out of a countin'-housc wi' green shutters, 
and a pen in his car, and he says to me, " My good fel- 
1 low," nays he, " haven't you got nothing to do ? I want 
a man," says he, "as got nothing to da" "No, sir," says 
I, " I han't ; and I should be very much obleeged to you 
( i for a job." " Then," says he. "do you see that lark in 
the cage, and do you know what ho wants ? " "I see 
him plain enough, sir," says I ; " and it strikes me he 
wants to get out." " No, he don't," says he ; " he's not 
such a fool. He wants a fresh turf ; and if you'll go and 
cut him one, I'll give you sixpence." " That's a bar- 
gain," said I, and away I went; but I found it a long 
way to the green grass, and that sixpence was arncd 
harder than some. But I cut half-a-score turfs while I 
was about it, thinking there might be more birds than 
one with a country taste. Well, the gen'leman gave 
me a shilling when he knowed how far I had been, and 
I sold all the tothers for a penny a-piece. Arter that 
I took up with the weeds and grasses, and got a regular 
walk (one of my customers, as thinks his self very witty, 
calls it Birdcage Walk) ; aud many's the bird in this 



here town as knows my song as well as his own. That 
was my beginnin', sir, and I've kep the game alive ever 
since ; 'cept in winter-time, when I sells snow and ice 
to the 'fectioners, and brandy-balls, and sich-like, to 
warm the stomach on skating-days. And let me tell 
you. sir, I likes feeding the little birds, and being my 
own master, better than shooting and sticking my fel- 
low-crceturs at another man's bidding; and between 
you and me and the post it pays better.' 

With this the quondam grenadier departed, and in 
less than a minute I heard the well-known cry, ' Ground- 1 
sel and chickweed for the pretty little singing-bird !' 

The Mushroom- Hunter. —Pursuing an avocation which , 
renders me occasionally liable to be abroad at all hours ; 
of the night, the opportunity is forced upon me of ob- • 
serving the various phases of London life which each 
succeeding hour reveals. Following the example of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, I never refuse the challenge of any 
man, whatever his apparent station, who proffers his 
conversation ; and I have often found the gossip of a 
wayfarer both interesting and profitable, while I am 
not aware that I ever lost anything by giving them a 
hearing. Business - belated one September night, or I 
rather morning, for midnight had long ceased tolling 
from the thousand churches of the city, I was seeking 
for a short cut homewards, and stood for a moment 
hesitating at a hitherto unexplored turning out of 
Gray's Inn Lane, when I was accosted by a man of 
strangely uncouth Appearance, who inquired if I had 
lost my way. Upon stating that I merely wanted the 
shortest cut towards Holloway, he said he was going 
the whole distance, and beyond, and should be happy 
to show me the nearest road ; adding, that he supposed 
I was desirous of getting to bed, ' which I,' said lie, * have 
just left, to begin my day's work.' • A strange hour,' 
thought I, ' to begin a day's work ; not yet one o'clock.' 
And as I walked behind him through the narrow and 
dirty lanes of that neighbourhood, I availed myself of 
the accommodation afforded by the gas-lamps to scru- 
tinise his figure and costume. Of a slim and wiry I 
make, and of the middle size, and about thirty-five I 
years of age, I saw from his motions that he was active, '■ 
agile, and a stranger to fatigue. His whole dress fitted 
his muscular frame almost as closely as that of Harle- 
quin himself, but was composed of the vilest materials j 
half-leather, half- cloth, greasy, and rent, and paUhed 
and re-patched in a hundred places. A short pair of 
hobnailed Bluchers encased his feet ; and a skull-cap of 
leather, guiltless of the smallest indication of a brim, 
covered his head, fastening under his chin by a strap. 
At his back hung a long, shallow, wicker-basket, with 
n canvas covering : this was strapped round his waist. 
He was accompanied by a small, black, and ugly half- 
breed terrier— an old hand, evidently, for he lost no j 
ground, but kept uniformly before his master, and if he 
outran him, never returned upon his track, but waited 
quietly till he came up. 

' That is a prudent dog of yours,' I said, as we 
emerged into a wider thoroughfare, and walked side by 
side. 

' Ay, sir; be has learned prudence in the same school 
as his master. He was wild enough in his young days 
like myself; and, like me, he has found out that if he 
would be of any use to-morrow, he must take care of 
himself to-day.' 

' You said you were just beginning your day's work; 
may I ask what is your occupation ? ' 

* Occupation, properly speaking, I hare none, sir- 
worse luck ! I am one of a good many, driven from a 
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thriving trade by modern machinery and improvements. 
You must know, «ir, I waa brought up to my father's 
trade, that of a calenderer ; and a very decent property 
the old man left when he died. Four thousand pounds 
there was in the throe per cents., which I, like a fool, 
prevailed upon my poor old mother to throw into the 
business, for the sake of extending it, thinking I could 
make flve-and-twetity per cent, of it instead of three ; 
and so I might too. but for new inventions, which threw 
me out of the market, and brought us in the end to 
ruin. I sometimes thank God the old lady didn't live 
to see the upshot of it all. We passed her grave, sir, 
two minutes ago, in the Spa-Fields' burying-ground. 
Well, sir, when it was all over, I paid a good dividend ; 
and the creditors, seeing how the matter was, gave me 
a couple of hundreds to begin again with. So, being 
always fond of books, and having a fsncy for the trade, 
I thought I might do well enough — having only myself 
to look after — in a bookseller's shop ; so I took a neat 
house in the New Road, and laid out all my money in 
books, and sat myself down behind the counter to wait 
for customers. Perhaps you would not think it, but 
there I sat from Monday morning till Saturday night 
without seeing a soul enter the shop except one child, 
who wanted change for a sixpence; and yet five or 
six thousand people passed the open door every day. 
The second week was not much better; few people 
came, and those who did come, wanted the books for 
less than they cost, and assured me — which I afterwards 
found waa true enough — that they could get them for 
less elsewhere. The business never came to anything, 
as you may suppose. In the course of six months I 
found out, what I ought to have known at first, that I 
didn't understand it; so I closed with a man who 
offered to take the stock at a valuation, and relieve 
me of the house. A rare valuation it was! All the 
volumes were lumped together at sixpence a-piece ; 
and I saw the major part of them a week afterwards 
bundled into a great box at the door, and ticketed 
" Niuepence each." I received something less than a 
fourth of the original cost of the whole, and walked 
out, not particularly well satisfied, to try again. 

< I was afraid to venture upon any other business, 
and therefore looked out for a situation of some sort. 
If I could have written a decent hand, I might perhaps 
have got a berth as under-clerk ; but nobody could ever 
read my writing; and though I threw away five or six 
pounds to an advertising teacher, who sports a colossal 
fist and goose-quill on his signboard, all my endeavours 
to mend it were of no use. I need not trouble you 
with the fifty attempts I made to gain an honest live- 
lihood, further than to say that they were all for a long 
time failures. My money went by degrees. As I grew 
older I grew poorer, and went down of course in the 
social scale. I have been warden in a jail, whence I 
was turned out because a highwayman, whom 1 had 
compelled to good behaviour, swore I was an old asso- 
ciate ; I have been a pedlar, and robbed of my pack on 
Durdham Down ; I have been a billiard-marker, and 
kicked out by the proprietor because I would not score 
more games than the players had played ; I have been 
cabman and hackney-coachman, till the omnibuses cut 
the cabs' throats ; I have kept a fruit-stall on the pave- 
ment edge till it wouldn't keep me ; I have hawked 
about the street every possible commodity you could 
mention ; I have driven cattle to Smithfield, and 
thence to the slaughter-house ; I have sold cats'- meat 
and dogs'- meat, and dealt in bones and rags; in short, 
I have done everything but beg, and have lived a whole 
week upon sixpence, because I would not do that.' 

'I hope things are not so bad with you just now ?' said 
I, desirous of hearing the conclusion of his history. 

' Not quite, sir •. there is truth in the old proverb, 
*' He that is down can fall no lower." At first I suffered 
a deal of mortification from the neglect of friends of 
prosperous days, who were very liberal of their com- 
passion and condolence, wldch are things I hate, but 
chary of everything else. I believe I conferred an 



obligation upon them all, when I resolved, as I soon 
did, never to trouble them again. 

' One fine morning, after walking the street* all night 
for want of a bed, I found myself in Covent Garden 
market at sunrise, among a shoal of carts and wagons 
loaded with vegetables for the day's sale. The thought 
struck me at once that here I might pick up a job; I 
commenced the look-out In good earnest, and wasn't 
long of getting employment I received threepence for 
pitching a couple of tons of cabbages out of a wagon, 
and scoring them off; but then 1 was only a deputy, 
and was paid half-price. This, however, procured me 
a breakfast, and gave me heart to try again. I picked 
up three shillings altogether in the course of the day, 
two of which I paid in advance for a regular lodging 
for the following week— a luxury I had not then en- 
joyed for some months. The next day was not a 
market-day, and I did not manage so well ; but I stuck 
by the market, and learned many modes of earning a 
penny. I bought vegetables at a low price, or got them 
in return for my labour ; these I sold again, and 
managed to earn something, at all events, every day. 
Once, on taking potatoes to a baker who purchased all 
1 could get, I waa asked for mushrooms, for which the 
old chap had a mighty relish. I promised to get him 
some, but found them too dear in the market to allow 
any margin for me ; so recollecting that I had seen a 
vast number the year before in a certain part of the 
Barnet Road, during my experience as assistant drover, 
I set off on an exploring expedition. Having arrived 
at the spot, after a pretty close search, I succeeded in 
gathering a tidy crop, though not without a good deal of 
labour and inconvenience. I found that the sale of these 
paid me well for my trouble. I often make between 
three and four shillings by a trip, and sometimes more. 
But I soon found out that others reaped that ground 
as well as myself; and to keep it pretty well in my own 
hands, 1 find it necessary to be on the spot before the 
sun is up. By this means I get more ; and what is of 
greater importance, they are of better quality.' 

* And pray, does your dog perform any part in the 
business, or is he merely a companion ?' 

' Why, sir, I daresay dogs might be taught to bunt 
mushrooms as well as truffles ; but there is no occasion 
for that, as mushrooms grow above ground, and can't 
well be missed. But my dog's part is to mind the 
basket, and he docs the business well. You see I leave 
the harvest to his care, while I scramble through hedges 
and over ditches and fences in search of more. I saw 
you quizzing my surtout; 'tisn't much to look at, but 
it serves my purpose better than a coat with two tails. 
I can ram my head, in this thick shoe-leather cap, 
through a quickset- hedge, where a fox would hardly 
follow me; and when I have got this small bag full 
(producing a canvas bag from his pocket), I return and 
deposit them in the basket till the work is done. I am 
back again in the market by the time the housekeepers 
are abroad purchasing provisions for the day. My 
stock never hangs long on hand ; and it is very seldom 
that I am reduced to the necessity of lowering my 
price, or consuming them myself.' 

' This is a laborious calling,' I said, ' and one that 
cannot be very remunerative, or allow you to 
much provision for the future.' 

' Not much, sir, it is true; but yet I do make i 
I save a shilling every week at least, and sometimes, 
in a lucky season, as much as five : that goes into the 
savings'-bank, and would suffice to keep me out of the 
hospital in case of illness, which I don't much fear, 
being a teetotaller, and pretty well weather-proof. I 
think it waa Dr Johnson, but I wont be certain, who 
said, " No man ever begins to save unless he has a pro- 
spect of accumulation." I don't think that is altogether 
true ; at any rate if it is, I am the exception that 
proves the rule. I began to save, strange as it may 
sound, because I did not know what to do with my 
money. Having learned by necessity to live upon the 
smallest possible amount, I whs afraid, when my gains 
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exceeded that, of again acquiriug luxurious habits, 
which it had cost rue so inueh to get rid of; for that 
reason I put the first five shillings into the bank, and 
have added to it weekly, witli very few omissions, ever 
since. I will not deny that, with the gradual increase 
of ray little hoard, a new prospect has opened for me, 
and that I only wait for the possession of -a certain 
amouut to begin business in the market upou a more 
respectable footing, which will allow me to dispense 
with my midnight labour*.' 

Here he ceased ; and soon after arriving at the corner 
of the street in which was my own home, I bade him 
good-morning ; and wishing a speedy and prosperous 
result to his economic cudeavours, parted with the 
mushroom-hunter. 



HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.* 
A work with this title has come under our notice, which 
is full both of amusement and instruction — amusement 
even of a romantic character, and instruction of that 
kind which operates upou the mind rather by suggestive 
facts than dry reflection. We propose running through 
the volumes in such a way as to collect some general 
and popular idea of the history of the great institution 
referred to ; and wc shall thus be able to afford a better 
notion of the varied contents of the work thau we could 
hope to give by means of the scanty extracts to which 
our space would limit us. 

During the Civil War, when our merchants were un- 
willing to be robbed for the good of the state, they were 
in the habit of keeping their treasure in their own 
houses under lock and key. But their servants and 
apprentices were sometimes of a more patriotic cha- 
racter. Nothing would satisfy them but a share of the 
blows that were going ; and in order to be able to serve 
their country, they made no scruple of carrying off the 
money intrusted to their guardianship. In such cases 
it usually happened that they were never more heard 
of. This made the merchants who had still anything 
to lose, and the servants who were honest, and still 
trusted, very uneasy under such a charge ; and it be- 
came the custom, for the sake of security, to lend what- 
ever money was not in use to the wealthy goldsmiths. 
The rich were glad to make the deposit without inte- 
rest ; but more necessitous persons received fourpence 
per cent per diem, and the goldsmiths realised a hand- 
some profit by lending at a much higher usance to per- 
sons of real solidity, whose pecuniary matters were em- 
barrassed by the troubles of the time. Dy and by they 
extended their business ; they discounted bills ; they 
advanced money to government on the security of the 
taxes ; and the receipts for the cash lodged in their houses 
passed current from hand to hand under the name of 
Goldsmiths' Notes. The goldsmiths, in fact, became 
bankers, till the two businesses were separated by Mr 
Francis Child. On the site of bis banking-house stood 
formerly the shop of Mr William Wheeler, goldsmith 
and banker, with whom Child was an apprentice. The 
apprentice married his master's daughter, as was fre- 
quently the case in the good old times j and at the 
death of his father-in-law, siuking the shop, he estab- 
lished a great banking business, which remains in full 
activity and undiminished respectability to this day. 

The exact date of the commencement of this concern 
is not known, but its existing books go back to the year 
1620. Hoares' began in 1680. and Snows' in 1685 ; aud 
about the latter date a Bank of Credit was tried, but 
does not appear to have met with success. The want 
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of a great bank was so sensibly felt, that the idea became 
an ignis fatuus of enthusiasts, and was made a stalking- I 
horse by projectors. Nothing was talked of, nothing , 
thought of, but money. Lottery upon lottery turned | 
the heads of the people. Engulfed treasures were to 
be rescued from the bottom of the deep ; pearl-fisheries 
were to pay impossible per centages ; joint-stock com- 
panies juggled and cheated as an example to later 
times. At this moment an individual rose conspicuously 
amid the crowd, whose teeming brain originated the 
Bank of England* and the fatal Darien expedition. 

William Paterson was a native of Dumfriesshire, and | 
was educated for the church ; but although he visited 
the West Indian islands on pretext of converting the 
heathen, it Is supposed that he attached himself to the 
roving expeditions of the bucaneers, either as a spec- 
tator or comrade in their adventures. On his return to 
Europe, he brought into the affairs of everyday life a 
brain heated by such an education of circumstances, ! 
aud an imagination fired by the stories related by the 
wild men of the sea of mines of gold and gems, and 
rivers with Pactolean sands. His Darien scheme we 
can only allude to. Rejected in Eugland, and iu various 
continental countries, it met with so warm a reception j 
among the poor and cautious Scotch, that they rushed i 
to subscribe to the Company, as Sir John Dsirymple 
tells us, with an eagerness not exceeded by that with j 
which they signed the Solemn League and Coveuant. i 
Every effort was made to crush the Company at the | 
outset, more especially by the English ministry and 
parliament, who, among other reasons for their hostility, 
feared that if it succeeded, the Scotch would in time 
become so powerful as to separate themselves entirely 
from England. Nevertheless, in 1G9S, twelve hundred 
colonists, under the conduct of Paterson himself, sailed 
from Leith, and arrived in due time at the golden 
isthmus, where, instead of unheard-of treasures, they 
met only with disease, famine, the sword, and, above 
all, the determined hostility of the English govern- 
ment, which issued proclamations in the West Indies 
forbidding supplies to be furnished to the Scotch at 
Darien. The result was, that they were obliged to 
abandon the colony ; and of the whole body, only thirty, 
including the projector, ever saw again the pier of 
Leith. Such was the originator of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which, in spite of the most violent opposition 
from goldsmiths, bankers, usurers, and politicians, was 
incorporated by royal charter four years earlier than 
the Darien expedition, on the 27th July 1694. 

There were at this period only four considerable 
banks in Europe — those of Amsterdam, Venice, Ham- 
burg, and Genoa : the first three being merely cstab- i 1 
lishmcnts for the convenience of the merchants, and ! 
the last connected likewise, for its own advantage, with 
the state by means of a perpetual fund of interest on 
public loans. It was on the model of this Genoese bank 
that the Bank of Eugland was planned, which began 
business iu Mercers' Hall, and then removed to Grocers' i 
Hall, where the twenty-four directors aud fifty-four ; 
secretaries and clerks were seen at work together in a ' 
single great room. Tho salaries at this time amounted : 
to L.4350 ; and it appears that interest of three or four I 
per cent, was allowed upon deposits. Patcrson was in \ 
the direction only one year, wltcn, after his ideas had j 
been made use of, ' the friendless Scot was intrigued 



* Paterson is also general)}' represented a> (be originator of the 
Bank of Scotland, which wa» established by an act of the Scottlth . 
parliament in 1695. We shall by and by show tom<s reason* for ■ 
doubting his alleged concern in the origin of tab bank 
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out of hi* post, and out of the houour he had earned.' 
These, however, are not the words of Mr Francis, who 
is inclined to receive with caution such easily-made ac- 
cusations. Godfrey, the zealous coadjutor of Paterson, 
— for between these two the Bank may be said to hare 
been established — met with a sadder fate, after as brief 
a career. He undertook the difficult task of carrying 
specie to William at Namur, and while in conversation 
with the king in the trenches, was killed by a cannon 
ball. 

The directors had at first no fixed remuneration, but 
submitted to what the general court chose to allow 
them. Dividends were paid quarterly; and so small 
was the business, that in 1C96. according to an account 
delivered to parliament, the balance in favour of the 
Bank was only L.125,315, 2s. Indeed fur tlie first ten 
years it was engaged in a struggle for existence, and so 
low in its treasure, that it was sometimes obliged to 
cash, by quarterly instalments, notes payable on demand. 
The government, however, stepped in to its assistance. 
A new charter was granted, extending to 17U0, and on 
such favourable terms, that we hear of great fortunes 
being made, aud one of L.60,000 by a bank director. The 
public at the same time was benefited by the lowering 
of interest, ruuning notes and bills being discounted at 
three per cent., and money advanced on merchandise at 
four per cent. This was a great change from the time 
of the old goldsmiths, although that was only a few 
years before, when the ministry was now and then 
obliged to solicit the Common Council for an advance 
of one or two hundred thousand pounds on the land 
tax, at ten or twelve per cent., and when the common 
counctlmen themselves went round from house to house 
in their respective wards for the loan of money. 

The convulsions produced by the South Sea Scheme 
in 1720 did not affect the Bank of England unfavour- 
ably. On the contrary, by the subsequent purchase of 
four millions of the stock of that illusive concern, it 
cleared above L.600,000._ In 1722, by a new sub- 
scription, the capital of the Bank was increased to 
L.9,000,000 ; and at the same time was commenced the 
well-known rest, or reserve fund laid aside for casual- 
ties, which has increased with the increase of the busi- 
ness, and has frequently proved of great service. In 
1726 we find that no notes were circulated of less value 
than L.20. The Bank removed in 1734 from the hall of 
the Grocers' Company, and established themselves in 
Threadneedle Street, on the site of the house and gar- 
den of Sir John Houblon, first governor of the estab- 
lishment. The new office was comparatively a small 
structure, almost invisible to passers - by, being sur- 
rounded by private dwelling-houses, a church, and three I 
taverns. In 1742 the charter was reconstructed, and 
forgery on the Bank, and trust-breaking on the part of 
its servants, were declared capital felonies. In the famous 
* forty -five,* when the Highland army was at Derby, 
and London in momentary expectation of being sacked, 
we find the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street employed, 
somewhat indecorously, in warding off" a run upon her, 
by employing her own adherents to present themselves 
foremost of the crowd with notes, for which they were 
paid in sixpences. This gained much precious time, 
without the sacrifice of specie ; for the friendly creditors, 
making their exeunt by another door, immediately re- 
turned their small change to the treasury. About the 
same time she attempted a meaner, as well as a less 
successful trick upon her rival Childs', by collecting 
about half a million of their receipt*, and sending them 
in at a single blow. The wary bankers, however, had 
got scent of the plot, and were provided with a cheque 
upon the enemy for L.700,000, drawn by the celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough. When the notes were pre- 
sented in a great bag, they were examined singly, to 

Sive time for the cheque to be cashed in Threadneedle 
treet ; and tlie malicious Old Lady was then paid in 
her own notes, which, chancing at the time to be at a 



considerable discount, a large sum was made by Childs' 
upon the transaction. 

The first forgery took place in 1758. after the Bank 
had freely circulated its notes for sixty -four years. The 
criminal was Richard William Vaughan, a Stafford 
linendraper, who was tempted to the deed by nothing 
more than a desire to pass for a rich man. At this time 
it was decided that the Bank was liable for the amount 
of stolen notes. In the following year, L.15 and L.10 
notes were circulated for the first time, in consequence 
of an unusual scarcity of gold and silver. During the 
Gordon riots, we find the Bank engaged in actual war- 
fare, with the old inkstands cast into bullets, and the 
clerks with swords by their sides instead of pens behind 
their ears. Military were ]tosted within the walls lest 
matters should come to extremity ; two assaults of the 
rioters were repulsed with great gallantry, Wilkes rush- 
ing out during the pauses of the fray, and dragging in 
some of the ringleaders with his own hands. Several 
persons were killed, and many wounded, in this skirmish, 
which inspired the directors with so wholesome a caution, 
that a military guard have ever since passed the night 
in the interior of the establishment The officer on 
duty has a capital dinner for himself and two friends, 
and the hospitality of the City is said to be highly 
appreciated. 

The Bank suffered more on an occasion of an opposite 
kind ; for on the day of the proclamation of peace in 
1783, the City was thrown into such a hubbub by tbc 
rejoicings, that the cashiers paid no fewer than fourteen 
forged notes of L.50 each. This was the era of Charles 
Price, an exquisite rogue, who had tried dishonesty 
in almost every walk of life, and distinguished himself 
in all. Comedian — volet — lottery-office keeper — stock- 
broker—gambler—forger : such wai the sequence of his 
career. ' He practised engraving till ho became profi- 
cient ; ho made his own ink ; he manufactured his own 
paper. With a private press he worked his own notes ; 
and he counterfeited the signatures of the cashiers until 
the resemblance was complete. Master of all that could 
successfully deceive, he defied alike fortune and the 
Hank directors; and even tbese operations in his own 
house were transacted in a disguise sufficient to baffle 
the most penetrating.' His forgeries were so masterly, 
that some notes stood tlie examination of the ordinary 
Bank clerks, and were only detected (after payment) in 
passing through a particular department. He hired a 
servant by advertisement, whose curiosity was at length 
excited by being sent to purchase so many lottery 
tickets, and being always met on such occasions by his 
master in a coach, a foreigner apparently of some sixty 
or seventy years of age, with his gouty legs wrapped in 
flannel, a camlet cloak buttoned round his mouth, and 
a patch over his left eye. ' But had he known that 
from the period he left his master to purchase the 
tickets, one female figure accompanied all his move- 
ments ; that when he entered the offices, it waited at 
the door, peered cautiously in at the window, hovered 
around htm like a second shadow, watched him care- 
fully, and never left him until once more he was in the 
company of his employer, that surprise would have 
been greatly increased.' Tlie servant was at length 
taken into custody, and told all he knew ; but his 
master had vanished like a spirit, and the forgeries con- 
tinued as usual. Price now varied his labours by setting 
to work upon the genuine notes, adding a 0 to a L.10 
note, and transforming other figures so dexterously, 
that on one day he pocketed L.10O0. But the devil 
always deserts his friends at oue time or other ; and a 
note he had given in pledge for costly articles of plate 
with which he graced expensive entertainments, was 
clearly traced, notwithstanding all his dodges and aliases, 
to Mr Price the stockbroker. Upon this, seeing that 
there was no escape, he took the part of the hangman 
into his own hands, and the cross-road and stake wero 
the meed of the forger. In those days it was dangerous 
for a man to look mysterious. George Morland, when 
skulkiug in the suburbs out of the way of his creditors, 
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fell under suspicion, and was so closely hunted by the 
agents of the Bank, whom he mistook fur bailiffs, that 
he fled buck into London. The directors, learning from 
his wife that the object of their pursuit was only a 
great painter, somewhat out at elbows in the world, 
presented him with a couple of their own engravings, 
passing for L.20 each. 

The history of the suspension of cash payments in 
1797, and of the subsequent act rettrieling the Bank 
from paying in cash, is too long for this abstract. We 
must content ourselves with saying that the establish- 
ment was embarrassed by the constant 'Give) give!' 
of Mr Pitt, who had all the world at war, and that the 
people, confounded by the signs of the times, ran In 
crowds to their bankers, in town and country, to de- 
mand money for notes. In order that the pubiii: might 
be put to as little inconvenience as possible, L2 and 1*1 
notes were issued ; and that the Bank was not really 
injured in its resource*, was proved by it* subscribing in 
the following year L200.000 to the voluntary contri- 
bution for carrying on the war. In the first four years 
after the introduction of small notes, eighty-five execu- 
tions for forgery took place. About the same time, the 
Bank was robbed by one of their cashiers, of the name 
of Astlett, to the amount of L320.O0O. This man was 
condemned to death, but permitted to live in prison. 
Another cashier, of a very different character, and 
whose namu is better known, Abraham Newland, died 
in 1807, worth personal property to the amount of 
L.200,000, besides L.1000 a- year in landed estates. 
This large fortune is accounted for by the profits on 
public loan*, a portion of which was always reserved 
for the cashiers' office. 

In 18 16, the Bank had attained to such a pitch of pros, 
perity. that a bonus was declared in the shnpo of an addi- 
tion of twenty-five per cent, to the capital stock of each 
proprietor. An act of parliament was necessary for this, 
and the directors were authorised at the same time to 
increase their capital to L14.533.O0O, at which amount 
it still remains. In 1821, Mr Peel's famous currency 
bill came into operation, and cash payments were re- 
sumed. A fraud of a bank clerk named Turner was 
discovered this year, and the delinquent escaped still 
more easily than the last. Owing to some failure in 
the proof, he was found not guilty, and betook himself 
to the banks of the Lake of Como with his spoil, 
amounting to L10.O00. In 1824. Fauntleroy was not 
so fortunate. Although a banker and a gentleman, he 
met the death of a felun on the gallows. This was 
another bubble epoch. The country laboured under a 
plethora of capital, and cured itself by bleeding till 
vitality was almost extinct. ' All the gambling pro- 
pensities of human nature,' says the Annual Kt-gtster, 
' were constantly solicited into action ; and crowds 
of individuals of every description, the credulous and 
the suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the raw and the 
inexperienced, the intelligent and the ignorant ; princes, 
nobles, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, physi- 
cians, diviues, philosophers, poets, intermingled with 
women of all rank* and degree* — spinsters, wives, and 
widows, hastened to venture some portion of their 
projierty in schemes of which scarcely anything wns 
known but the name.' The result was as u»u d : and, 
ns usual, the wits sported with the national calamity, 
one of them advertising a company for draining the 
Red Sea, in order to get out the valuables dropped 
therein by the Children of Israel during their passage, 
and the Egyptians in their pursuit. When the reaction 
came, the Bank added to the consternation by contracting 
iU discounts. Banker after banker came toppling down, 
both in town and country, to the number of seventy- 
three in a month ; trade was at a stand-still ; and the 
public panic made everything still worse than it was. 
4 The gloom which pervaded the metropolis was uni- 
versal. A vague feeling of uncertainty as to the issue 
ripened into an indefinite dread of consequence*, almost 
an harassing at the worst reality. A general bankruptcy 
Kimed impending. The impression— for it scarcely 



amounted to a conviction — that the Bank itself, hitherto 
regarded as almost sacred, was sharing the danger of 
the time, added to the general anxiety. Up to this 
period, with the single exception of 1797, the term 
• B.ink ' had been synonymous with safety. When, there- 
fore, it was believed that, amid the general wrack and 
ruin, even the Bank of England was in danger, the 
great hall of the establishment witnessed an eager 
proffer of notes in exchange for gold, which, however, 
was met as promptly as it was made. No attempt was 
offered to withhold, as in 1797 ; no attempt to delay, at 
in 1745. It was probably partly owing to the unhesi- 
tating readiness with which the gold was paid as fast 
as it could be demanded, that the confidence of the 
public was so quickly restored. Had the holders of the 
notes felt that there was anything like hesitation, the 
alarm would have spread indefinitely, and the Bank 
must have suffered in proportion.' 'Gold ! gold !' was 
the cry on all side* ; and it was answered by another 
coinage as well as that of the Mint. Counterfeit sove- 
reigns appeared with the new national issue, and were 
eagerly taken, because they looked like money. A re- 
issue of small notes was still more essential ; for in fact a 
great portion of the distress was owing to so many per- 
sons finding themselves destitute of a currency where- 
with to carry on the business of life. The small notes, 
according to Mr Harman, * saved the country;' and 
within a week after their appearance, the storm died 
away, and men were at leisure to clear the wreck. The 
projects brought during the mania into the market 
had nearly 6,000,000 shares, and required a capital of 
upwards of L.3 7 2, 000.000. In the two years 1824 and 
1825. L .25.000.000 was actually advanced by the English 
nation on foreign loans. 

The establishment by the Bank of branch banks in 
the provinces appears to have excited much trading 
jealousy ; but as these establishments at the present 
moment number only thirteen, there could not have 
been much cause for the feeling. During the reform 
fever in 1832, the Bank sustained the last run upon its 
gold made from political cause*. In the same year the 
English nation made a vast onward stride in civilisation, 
by entirely remodelling the useless and brutal system of 
capital punishment*. Forgery of bank notes was one 
of the- crimes exempted, although the forgery of wills 
and powers of attorney was continued on the black list 
for a few years longer. 

We have not thought (t necessary to encumber this 
article with an account of the various renewals of the 
Bank charter. We may say, however, that it grew 
into a usage for the privileges of the incorporation to 
he Mold to them by government from time to time. 
Hut we must not omit to say that the last renewal, 
in 1844, fixed the extent of the paper circulation at 
L. 14.0oo,0oo ; namelv. L.l 1.000,000 on the security of 
the debt due for the public, and L3,000,00() on Exche- 
quer bills and other securities; and arranged that every 
note issued beyond that sum should have its represen- 
tative in an equal amount of bullion. This year was 
distinguished in another way by the frauds of Fletcher 
and Barber, which excited much speculation at the 
time, chiefly on account of the doubt which appeared to 
exist of the guilt of the latter. The forgery of Burgess 
in the following year is likewise too recent to have been 
forgotten by our readers. This year is the epoch of the 
great railway mania, of which we are now witnessing 
the close, and counting the cost. 'The history,' says a 
Lmdou banker, ' of what wc are in the habit of culling 
the " state of trade " is an instructive lesson. We find 
it subject to various conditions which are periodically 
returning; it revolves apparently in an established 
cycle. First we find it in a state of quiescence— next 
improvement— growing confidence — prosperity — excite- 
ment—overtrading — convulsion — pressure — stagnation 
— distress— ending again in quiescence.' 

We must now allow Mr Francis to describe the office 
of the Bank in his own words. ' The interior arrange- 
ment* of the Bank of England arc not the least remark- 
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able part of its economy. The citizen who passes it on 
his way to his counting-bouse, the merchant who con- 
siders it as an edifice where he gets his bills discounted 
or lodges his bullion for security, and the banker who 
regards it in his daily visits only as a place to issue the 
various notices that interest him, look on it with an 
indifferent eye. Even to the stranger its external ap- 
pearance is almost lost in contemplating the nobler 
structure which looks down upon it. But to visit its 
various offices, to enter into the mode in which its affairs 
are conducted, and to witness the almost unerring re- 
gularity of its transactions, cannot fail to excite admi- 
ration. The machinery of Manchester on a small scale 
may here be witnessed. The steam-engine performs its 
work with an intelligence almost human, as by it the 
notes arc printed, and the numbers registered, to guard 
against fraud. When the spectator pauses from build- 
ing to building, and marks each place devoted to its 
separate uses, yet all of them links in one chain, he 
cannot fail to be affected with the grandeur of that body 
which can command so extensive a servto. 

• The most interesting place connected with the ma- 
chinery of the Rank is the weighing-office, which was 
established a few years ago. In consequence of a late 
proclamation concerning the gold circulation, it became 
very desirable to obtain the most minute accuracy, as 
coins of doubtful weight were plentifully offered. Many 
complaints were made that sovereigns which had been 
issued from one office were refused at another; and 
though these assertions were not perhaps always 
founded on truth, yet it is indisputable that the evil 
occasionally occurred. Every effort was made by the 
directors to remedy this, some millions of sovereigns 
being weighed separately, and the light coins divided 
from those which were full weight. Fortunately the 
governor for the time being, before whom the com- 
plaints principally came, had devoted his thoughts to 
scientific pursuits, and he at once turned his attention 
to discover the causes which operated to prevent the 
attainment of a just weight In this he was successful ; 
and the result of his inquiry was a machine remarkable 
for an almost elegant simplicity. About eighty or one 
hundred light and heavy sovereigns are placed indis- 
criminately in a round tube; as they descend on the 
machinery beneath, those which are light receive a 
slight touch, and this moves them into their proper 
receptacle, while those which are the legitimate weight 
pass into their appointed place. The light coins are 
then defaced by the sovereign-cutting machine, observ- 
able alike for its accuracy and rapidity. By this 200 
may be defaced in one minute, and by the weighing 
machinery 35,000 may be weighed in one day.' 

The following is an account of the personnel : — ' The 
supreme management of the Bank is vested in the whole 
Court of Directors, which meets weekly, when a state- 
ment is read of the position of the Bank in its securi- 
ties, bullion, and liabilities. The directors have equal 
power, and should a majority disapprove of the arrange- 
ment, they might reconstruct it Eight of them go out 
and eight come in, annually, elected by the Court of 
Proprietors ; and the system on which the affairs of the 
Hank are conducted is of course liable to change, as 
new directors may exert their individual influence on 
it A lint of candidates is transmitted to the Court of 
Proprietors, and' the eight so recommended uniformly 
come in. Quakers and Hebrews are not eligible, 
although many are so well versed in monetary matters. 
When an individual is proposed as a new director, 
inquiry is always instituted concerning his private 
character.' 

The Bank, as we have teen, commenced business 
with fifty-four assistants, whose salaries amounted to 
L.4350. The total number employed at present ac- 
cording to Mr Francis, is upwards of 900, and their 
salaries exceed L.2 10,000. Of this sum the governor 
receives only L.500, and the directors L.300 each ; but 
these gentlemen doubtless are remunerated in another 
way. 



Having now skimmed these interesting volumes, with 
Macpherson's ' Annals of Commerce ' open before us, so 
far as they go, we have only to beg our readers to under- 
stand that Mr Francis is a devout admirer of the Bank 
of England throughout its whole history — any inci- 
dental remark* of our own which may be supposed to 
have another tendency notwithstanding. 

THE OLD FLEMISH BUItYlNO-OROUND. 

Amongst a widely-spreading relationship ws reckoned 
the Flemish Quaker family of the Vanderheim*. although 
circumstance* had occasioned tho ties of kindred to 
be overlooked or forgotten on both sides fur many 
year*. But at length circumstances led to a renewal 
of friendly correspondence and association, and to my 
becoming an inmate of their dwelling for a considerable 
time. This dwelling, with it* gray aud sombre aspect, 
bad once formed part of an old convent, whose name, 
usages, and traditions had not altogether passed away, 
although they were refused a place in the memory of the 
Society of Friends. These good people found its spacious 
hall, vaulted chambers, great gates shutting out the 
world, and cloisters running round a square courtyard 
of shaven turf, with a sun-dial in the centre, surrounded 
by flower beds, exceedingly agreeable to their peculiar 
habits and tenor of being ; yet all peaceable and kindly 
as were their dispositions, they evinced undisguised 
repugnance when auy allusion waa casually made by the 
curious stranger touching on the bygone tales attachod 
to their beloved home. The Vaiiderheimi were among 
the commercial chiefs presiding over the quaint gra.**- 
grown Flemish town where they resided ; whose green 
ramparts were unceasingly paraded by a few sentinels, 
ever keeping watch in mimic state. The town itaelt' wm 
ax dull and slumberous-looking as the genius of its inha- 
bitants, nestling amid waste dreary-looking sandhills, 
surrounding it on three sides, and stretching to the sea, 
while the fourth side presented an inland expanse of 
flat uninteresting country, interspersed with canals, and 
dotted here and there by a solitary windmill or a clump 
of stunted trees. 

Coming from a gay French resort with elastic spirits 
and a free buoyant heart, this sojourn among my Quaker 
relatives apparently offered but slight prospect of enjoy- 
ment ; and nought save a sense of necessity and obliga- 
tion could have reconciled me to it, more especially on 
being introduced for the first time to three demure female 
cousins, my seniors by so many years, that with girlish 
impertinence I set them down as* starched, cross-grained 
old maids. But this crotchet passed away like other 
follies of youth and inexperience ; and 1 now look back 
on the many monotonous hours passed in that quiet 
Flemish dwelling, with the youngest of these • cross- 
grained ' cousins for my sole companion, as on the most 
tranquil and smooth, if not the happiest portion of my 
life. 

The strict unvarying regularity of the household ar- 
rangements, unbroken by hopes, fears, amusemen , or 
excitement of any description, was only varied by the 
perambulations which I was permitted to take in com- 
pany with llahel Vanderheim, for whom walking exercise 
was prescribed by her medical attendant. She it was 
who readily undertook to make me by degrees an excel- 
lent pedestrian, and who daily brought bouquets of roses 
to my room; roses so exquisite in colour, rich in perfume, 
and peerless in form, that 1 became curious to learn from 
whence they were procured. The gardens in and around 
the town were far too scanty to afford a profuse supply ; 
and if the honest Flemings coveted the possession of the 
blushing beauties as much as I did, there must be plenty 
of roseriea womewhrre. Rahel reminded me that the 
canals afforded easy means for the transport of all neces- 
saries— flowers and vegetables being thus mostly brought 
from a distance ; and the flower-market offering a pleas- 
ing picture in the early morning-time, ere the nosegays 
were sold and dispersed, she promised to take me to see 
it. My grave cousin, however, reproved at the samo time 
the enthusiasm with which I spoke of this. 
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* Thee indulgent too ranch warmth of speech,* said ahe 
gently. ' for a discreet young maiden ; thee shouldst re- 
member that, like these fair short-lived blossoms, thee 
too must fade and die : perchance didst thee know from 
whettee these roses come, thee mightest not prize them so 
highly 1' 

1 C<nne whence they may. Friend Rahel,' I laughingly 
exclaimed, ' they pass through your dear good hands, and 
must be purified by the process.' But a demure shake 
of the head was the only rejoinder, with whispered words 
of a lesson to be read from the serious pages of real life 
on the first convenient opportunity. 

One bright summer's morning, when the sun had just 
risen above the ramparts, and the first slanting beams 
had not yet rested on the gay parterres around the dial, 
wo sallied forth from the Vanderheim cloisters. 1 ac- 
companied Rahel to the distant quarter of the town 
where the market-place was situated. Arrayed in a 
little close bonnet, and pretty modest cap plaited around 
her sweet delicate face, with a basket in her hand con- 
taining condiments of various descriptions, she looked 
the personification of benevolence, or a sort of Steur dt 
Chariti, though in a different costume. The market- 
place was bounded on one side by the church, a fine old 
cathedral structure, the flower department being arranged 
beneath its sheltering walls, and forming an alley of 
sweets, picturesquely contrasting with the gray moulder- 
ing background. Near the end of this alley, and piled 
against a buttress of the sacred edifice, was a far more 
splendid collection of fresh and blooming roses than I 
had ever seen before, except in a highly-cultivated 
roscry ; and there I doubt if they are found a* remark- 
able as these, which had a peculiar richness and depth of 
colour, while they loaded the air with a perfume at 
delicious as if exhaled from a golden vase of veritable 
Persian attar. 

The attendant fairy of the flowers was a young and 
innocent-looking Flemish damsel, who curtsied to Rahel 
with tho welcoming smile of old acquaintanceship, speak- 
ing to her in their native dialect, which of course I 
could but slightly comprehend. I knew enough, how- 
ever, to make out that they were no strangers to each 
other; that Rahel inquired concerning the health and 
wellbcing of an aged grandfather; and that tho girl's 
name was Miml : the contents of Rafael's basket, more- 
over, were intended for this aged grandfather's especial 
use and benefit, while tearful eyes, grateful looks, and 
repeated curtsies on the part of pretty Mini I, acknow- 
ledged the kindness and solicitude of the good Rahel 
Vanderheim ; and such a profusion of fairy roses were 
forced upon our acceptance, that surely never before had 
dirty sous been so profitably and delightfully exchanged. 

On our homeward route, a rhapsody from me in praise 
of my blooming treasures was suddenly interrupted by 
Friend Rahel in these grave words : ' Maiden,' said she, 
' these are roses of the Dead — reared amid desolation 
and decay, and thriving on mortality's corruption : many 
there be in this good town who would reject with aver- 
sion poor Miml's gift of flowers from old St Lovendaal.' 
I cast a half-frightened glance on my lovely bouquet, 
half fearing to sec it vanish away, even as the fruit 
found by the Dead Sea turns to ashes when about to be 
enjoyed : but notwithstanding Rahel's dislike to mysti- 
fication, she deferred expounding the riddle until the 
following evening, when, after a long wearisome walk 
amid waste sand tracts, by the Bide of tame sluggish 
canals, we came to some broken ground, just sufficiently 
elevated to screen near objects from observation ; and 
there, hidden in a hollow, partially surrounded by ancient 
yew-trees, was a deserted burying-ground. 

The peasant liked not to pass that way at evening- 
fall ; and as no road approached it, and it led to nothing, 
and nowhere, there it kept its long Sabbath of repose, 
resting in solitude and desolation. It was a quiet, holy 
spot, a few miles only from a populous town, but rising 
here a green oasis in the desert. Skulls and bones were 
M'attered over the loose sandy surface; and here were 
curious moss-grown monuments ; sunken headstones, with 
defaced inscriptions ; quaintly-sculptured urns ; broken 



railings hung with wild festoons ; but amidst all this 
array of decay and death, innumerable rose-trees in full 
and gorgeous bearing arose in graceful life-like pride, shed- 
ding their perfumed sweets over all, and silently keeping 
watch above the dead. They were evidently well-tended 
and cultivated— and this was indeed a unique and solemn 
rosery. 

Beneath a spreading yew-tree stood a cottage, or rather 
a hovel (for it deserved no better name), and on a low 
stool before the door sat a blind man, of extreme age, 
whose long silver locks floated on his shoulders; the 
sightless eyes turned towards a golden sunset, the white 
lips moving silently, as if in prayer. A young girl ad- 
vanced hastily towards us with delighted exclamations : 
it was Miml, the Flemish flower-girl— and IhU was St 
Lovendaal's. 

How many of these ancient graves the old man before 
us had helped to form it was impossible to imagine: 
he had been the sexton for more than half a century, 
and was still permitted by the authorities to occupy the 
same cottage where he had always dwelt. 

Here his wife and all his children slept around him; 
Miml being the only one of his numerous family whom 
(Jod had spared to solace and support his declining life. 
Well and faithfully had the good granddaughter per- 
formed her appointed duty ; working early and late, 
summer and winter, the industrious girl, by knitting 
warm worsted hose and caps, so much prized by the 
comfortable Flemings, and by the produce of her roscry, 
was enabled materially to assist in supporting the blind 
old man. Miml was too proud to bo the recipient of mere 
charity ; and many townsfolk who knew her well, and 
respected her pious and patieut endeavours, aided ber 
hottest labours by becoming ready and liberal purchasers 
of her handiwork ; so that in fact Mirui had always 
orders to execute, and never remained idle. It was not 
so easy to dispose of the produce of ber solemn garden, 
that being often rejected with superstitious abhorrence; 
and the florist's trade might not hare thriven so well, 
had it not been for ' friends at court,' in the semblance 
of church officials; for during all the sacred ceremonies 
and summer fetes of her religion. Mini fa lovely roses 
were in high request for church decoration and embel- 
lishment. 

But when the season of flowers was over, and the wintry 
winds swept across the dreary sand tracts — when the 
murmurs of the distant ocean seemed to whisper an 
unceasing dirge for the dead — then this must have been a 
trying and isolated position for a young and timid maiden. 
Mimi had been urged to quit her desolate home, and to 
take up her abode with her venerable grandsire, in a com- 
fortable dwelling, sheltered and surrounded with flourish- 
ing orchard trees, where honey-bees and fair garden plots 
I abounded ; for young Peterkin the market gardener, 
| whose large vegetable stall in the market-place was near 
the flower alley, had long loved and wooed her for bis 
wife. But Mimi knew — for her grandfather had often said 
so— that the fragile thread of the old man's life would be 
snapped at once on leaving the spot where his life bad 
been passed, and where all his cherished associations were 
centered. Here he found his way about alone, and visited 
the graves where his beloved ones slept. 

' Moreover,' said Mimi with a blushing smile, ' if 
Peterkin really lores me, he roust wait patiently ; for 
grandfather, alas! has not many years to live. But the 
dear old roan has a tender heart, and it would pierce him 
to think that his darling Miml's happiness was only to 
be obtained through his death ; so I have never allowed 
Peterkin to como here — grandfather knows nothing about 
it — and he never shall know that my love for him is 
shared by another. I am his sole earthly protector, though 
he often speaks of guardian angels being around us un- 
seen. Ah, I would not lose grandfather's peaceful smile 
and fervent blessing for all else the world can give !' 

Before quitting that Flemish town, I paid a last visit 
to St Lovendaal's burying-ground: it was during the 
early spring-time, and perfect solitude reigned around: 
the cottage was ruinous, and uninhabited, for the old man 
hod been gathered to his f 
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Mi nil's face was Men no mora at the stall beside the 
buttress of the gray cathedral church ; but where greens 
and cauliflowers, mixed with bunches of wallflower, daf- 
fodils, and hyacinths, arose in towering heap*, the pious 
daughter, now the Industrious and happy wife, still 
looked the same sweet patient Mimi as when 
over the fairy roses from old St LovendaaL 

SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 

VIENNA TO PRAOrS AND DRESDEN. 

O.v quitting Vienna on the 8th of Jane 1847, we did 
not anticipate that, before the lapse of twelve months, 
the Austrian monarchy would be shattered, and the 
emperor, poor little roan, a refugee in the Tyrol ! At 
the same time it was evident that affairs were not 
in a healthy condition, as they indeed never can be 
where a government rests its authority on armed force, 
and strives to keep the people in a state of child-like 
tutelage. An impression of this kind was not lessened 
as we proceeded on our journey. 

At seven in the morning we left Vienna by railway 
into Bohemia, and at ten at night arrived in Prague, 
the capital of that dependency of the empire. The 
road makes a considerable detour by way of Olmiitz ; 
and the trains, besides frequent and long stoppages, 
have in some places only one line of rails. I may here, 
once for all, mention that the German railways seem to 
be well and carefully conducted. The trains seldom 
go at a quicker speed than twenty English miles an 
hoar ; the guards appear to be of the rank of subaltern 
officers in the army ; and at almost every station time 
is allowed for taking a little refreshment— the offer of 
cakes, bread and butter, ham, and coffee, being gene- 
rally made to the passengers. The Austrians being 
great eaters of sausages, these articles, of all sizes, 
were exhibited on the Prague line in great abundance. 
Another characteristic in German railway conveyance 
must not remain unnoticed : to every train is attached 
a carriage with a ' Rauche coupe.' This is a division 
in which passengers may smoke, and fur which they 
can have a ticket on application. We generally kept 
as far away ns possible from these odorous compart- 
ments. On the present occasion the journey, though 
was not tiresome. Fortunately we were, for the 
part of the excursion, in a carriage along with 
gentlemen not indisposed to converse in French, 
and by whose agreeable manners the time was helped 
pleasantly away. One gentleman amused us not a little 
with an account of his efforts to learn English, the 
difficulties of which he declared to be altogether insur- 
mountable. The word which had roost puzzled him, 
and which, he said, be never could be made properly 
to utter, was apple ; and he listened to our repetition 
of it with the deepest curiosity and wonder. Such is a 
specimen of the chit-chat with which tourists have 
sometimes an opportunity of whiling away the time in 
continental travelling. 

The railway, in the first place, pursues a course up a 
valley yielding a small tributary river to the Danube ; 
and by many bends and gradients, at length readies 
the top of the high grounds which divide the valley of 
the Danube from that of the Elbe. Having attained 
this point, which is not an unpleasing rural scene, with 
here and there cottages of peasant farmers, an infant 
tributary of the Elbe, flowing towards the north-west, 
came into sight; and down the train went into the 
great basin of Bohemia— a beautiful country, in which 
vast fertile plains are bounded by mountains that seem 
to shut it out from the rest of the world. It is from 
this hollowed-out form of country that the Bohemians 
compare their land to a kettle. Darkness settled on 
the scene before we reached Prague ; hut, not to detain 
us at the terminus, an officer of police was admitted 
I into the train a few miles from the town, and by him 
our passports were collected preparatory to their being 
visl on our arrival. 
Prague, or, as the natives call it, Prag, is one of the 



most curious old towns in Europe. Issuing in the 
morning from our hotel — the Blaue Stern, a modern 
edifice of immensely solid masonry, with a restaurant 
vaulted as if to be bomb-proof — we saw at a glance 
that, like Edinburgh, Prague possessed the air of a 
capital deserted by its nobles ; and thst houses of pala- 
tial grandeur, once the residence of princes, ambassa- 
dor*, and abbots, and still ornamented with heraldic 
emblems, had sunk from tlieir high estate, and now 
gave shelter to the meanest of the population. Prague, 
in short, is a wreck — a city ruined by the annihilation of 
Bohemian independence, and the flocking of the wealthier 
classes to Vienna. * Wheresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together.' Edinburgh and 
Dublin, as well as Prague, are well acquainted with 
the operation of that Scriptural truth. Latterly, by 
means of some patronising attentions from Austria, but 
chiefly from a native spirit of revival, and by becoming 
a central point in railway transit, this venerable city 
has shown signs of inanimation, or at least improvement; 
and accordingly, In several places we observed new 
streets springing into existence, and that gas-pipes were 
being laid in the principal thoroughfares. 

Situated on the two opposite banks of the Moldau, 
which are here connected by a long and substantial 
stone bridge, ornamented with the statues of saints, the 
city covers a large space of ground, level on the right 
or cast, but rising into a hiU on the left side of the 
river. The town is chiefly on the right bank ; and 
embosomed among narrow streets, lined with tall dingy 
houses, in this division lies the Judenstadt, or Jews' 
Town, a quarter to which our guide took care to conduct 
us as one of the curiosities qf the city. Approaching 
the margin of the river, though little benefited by its 
waters, the Jews' Town bears a considerable re- 
semblance to the closely-huddled thoroughfares of the 
more ancient part of Edinburgh. A body of Hebrews 
settled here in very early times ; and their descendants, 
notwithstanding the cruel persecutions of the middle 
ages, so effectually maintained their position, that they 
acquired the privilege of jurisdiction as respects their 
own affairs; and this the Jews of Prague continue to pos- 
sess. For the greater part wearing a long black dress, 
and with unshorn beards, they are readily distinguished 
from other citizens. The higher class here, as else- 
where, are dealers in money and articles of value, while 
those of a humble rank attend stalls for the sale of such 
old trumpery as is exhibited at doorways in the meaner 
parts of London. I could not walk through the con- 
fined alleys, in which aged members of the community 
were observed to be engaged in this humble traffic, 
without a sense of shame ; for to the intolerant exdu- 
siveness of Christians is alone imputable the narrow 
choice of professions to which the Jews And themselves 
condemned. Let us hope, however, that this long- 
cherished prejudice ogainst an inoffensive and ancient, 
not to say deeply-interesting people, is at length vanish- 
ing from Europe. 

The first thing to which we were conducted in the 
Judenstadt was the old synagogue; certainly a very 
curious place. It is said to be nine hundred years old ; 
but this is evidently a mistake, for the style is that of 
the pointed arch ; and the probability is, that the edifice 
was erected not earlier than the fifteenth century. The 
floor being below the level of the street, we descended 
to it by one or two steps ; and the appearance of the 
interior, which is small, with a dingy light, may very 
well have impressed the notion of an antiquity at 
least double the reality. The roof and walls arc black- 
ened like a chimney, by the smoke from the lamps 
and torches which on certain occasions arc burnt for 
several days together. The soot and dust of centuries 
remain untouched, as if too sacred to be meddled with ; 
while the old deal furniture, shabby and rickety, seems 
to be falling in pieces. I could not learn the cause of 
this remarkable condition, which cannot be neglect, 
because tho place, though deserted for newer and 
grander edifices on ordinary occasions, is still in use 
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fur the more ceremonial solemnities of the Hebrew 
worship. At one end, on an elevation resembling an 
altar, and beneath a canopy, repose the holy books of 
the law, in the form of two large rolls of parchment, 
ancient, and curious, and beautifully written. These 
and other objects of interest we were permitted to exa- 
mine without any restraint. From the old synagogue 
we went to the ancient burying-place of the Jews, which 
was at some distance, among equally confined thorough- 
fa re a It is a species of back-court, secluded within 
a wall, and as thickly covered with trees and shrubs as 
the vast number of stone slabs will permit to grow. Ori- 
ginally level in surface, the accumulations of fire hun- 
dred years have swelled the ground into a kind of hill ; 
and it being no longer safe to inter more bodies in the 
•pot, burials have for many years taken place elsewhere. 
By pathways among the buihes we went round the 
enclosure, which is encumbered with what might be 
considered heaps of loose rubbish, but which in reality 
are piles of stones, that, in obedience to an ancient usage, 
common to other nations besides the Jews, have one 
' by one been brought hither, to be laid on the graves 

of relatives, or of individuals eminent for their worth. 
[ We now crossed the Moldau by the bridge, and as- 
cended through winding thoroughfares to the summit 
of the high ground on which stand the royal palace, 
the cathedral, and other interesting edifices. As we 
advance, we are more and more struck with the con- 
trast between the original grandeur of the buildings 
and their present state of decay. Some are in ruin, 
and everything in the lonely streets speaks of desertion 
and poverty. Near the top of the hill, from which a 
fine view of Prague is obtained, we visited a church 
1 and convent of Premonstrstensian monks ; and by one 
j of the brotherhood — an aged gentlemanly person in a 
! white woolleu robe — we were admitted to see the large 
and valuable library of the establishment, which occu- 
pies one apartment fitted up with much taste. The 
polite old man showed us sundry bibliographical curio- 
sities, including a book with the autograph of Tycho 
Rrahc, which had been presented to the library by 
Baron Hassenburg. From this convent we proceeded 
to another, to see a rich collection of reliquaries and 
other articles ; and from that we were conducted across 
an open piece of ground, under a burning snn, to view 
what was formerly the abode of the kings of Bohc- 
; mia, but is now a provincial palace of the emperor 
. of Austria. It is a building of enormous dimensions, 
I occupying the summit of a knoll; the bock part over- 
■ ' looking a garden which stretches down a steep bank in 
• the direction of the Moldau. The house is fully fur- 
' nished in the French style, and in the state and family 
apartments are some fine pictures of 1'oussin, Carlo 
Dolce, Holbein, and Guido ; and what is more interest- 
ing, portraits of the family of Maria Theresa, In one 
of these rooms, high above the garden in the rear, took 
pbu-c (May 23, 1618) the deed of violence which pre- 
cipitated the Thirty Years' War. This act, as will be 
remembered by the readers of history, was the forcible 
entrance of certain Protestant chiefs into the council- 
room, occupied at the time by Sternburg, Martinitz, 
l^ibkowitz. and Slavata, with Fabricius as secretary — 
all in the Catholic interest of the emperor of Germany 
and his protege the king of Bohemia. Not receiving, 
as they thought, a becoming answer to inquiries 
which they addressed to the council as to their parti- 
cipation in the cruel edicts of the emperor, the Pro- 
testant nobles unceremoniously showed Sternburg and 
Lobkowitz out of the room, and seizing on Slavata, 
Martinitz, and Fabricius. pitched them from the window 
into the garden beneath.* Strangely enough, and to 
the surprise of all concerned, their fall of eighty feet 
did not kill the unfortunate counsellors, their marvellous 
escape being accounted for by the circumstance of their 
landing on a dunghill which happened to be at the 
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foot of the wall. The window from which this unjusti- 
fiable outrage was committed is of course pointed out 
to strangers. The last thing shown to us in connection 
with the palace was an ancient Gothic hall, fitted up 
with a chair of state and other seats, and used by the 
Bohemian dignitaries when taking an oath of allegiance 
to a new imperial sovereign. The emperor, I was in- 
formed, rarely visits Prague — one of the circumstances 
among others that has given umbrage to the Bohemians, 
and excited them to aim at an independent existence. 

Adjoining the palace is the cathedral — an ancient 
Gothic structure, which has suffered much damage, 
both from the headlong ravages of iconoclasts, nnd the 
military bombardments to which Prague has at diffe- 
rent times been exposed. It has a number of aisles and 
side chapels rich in monuments of historical interest, 
and also in articles in the precious metals, which adorn 
the different shrines. The popular saint in Prague is 
St John Nepomuk — a personage of great piety, who 
suffered martyrdom towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. The figure of the saint is seen in various 
quarters, and here, in the cathedral, is his mausoleum, I 
consisting of a crystal coffin cased in one of silver, and 
supported by finely-sculptured figures of angels of the 
same metal. Nearly two tons of silver arc said to be 
expended on these and other objects in this much- 
venerated shrine. 

In descending to the lower part of the town, a nnm- 
ber of houses traditionally interesting were pointed out ; 
among others, the mansion of the soldier of fortune, 
Wallenstein, celebrated for his deeds during the Thirty 
Years' War, in which he was an antagonist to the illus- 
trious Lion of the North, Gustavus Adolphus. In the 
intervals of his mad military career, Wallenstein lived 
here in more than regal splendour ; but all memorials 
of his magnificence are now gone, with the exception 
of a few faded frescoes in one of the upper apartments, 
and a portion of an open arcade towards the garden. 

While closing the subject of Prague, I am painfully 
reminded, by accounts reaching England through the 
daily press, that that unfortunate city, so quiescent at 
the time of my visit, is at present undergoing all the 
horrors of civil war. In quelling the revolt of the citi- 
zens, the town has been bombarded, from the heights 
near the palace, by the Austrian commandant, and 
great numbers of its houses laid in ruins. Whether 
this terrible act of repression will finally secure Bohemia 
to the Austrian crown, is matter of extreme doubt to all 
who are acquainted with the country. The people of 
Bohemia are of the Sclavonic race, speak the Sclave 
language, and hate the Germans, whom they look upon 
as intruders and oppressors. In the single circumstance 
of the Bohemian insurrection, it is dreadful to contem- 
plate the condition of insecurity into which even the 
greatest of nations may be brought by keeping a forcible, 
and therefore immoral, possession of a country which 
the accident of war, or family connection, has placed in 
their power. 

From Prague we designed to proceed to Dresden, 
by a route which lays open what is called the Saxon 
Stcilierland ; a remarkable district of country, intersected 
by the Elbe, and therefore approachable by steamers. 
Though a river of considerable size, the Moldau, which | 
falls into the Elbe, is not navigable except by rafts and i 
barges ; and on this account it was necessary to cross 
the country to Obristwy, the highest point on the Elbe 
reached by steamboats. The distance being only four- 
teen miles, we drove across in a voiture, passing in the 
course of our journey numerous bands of male and 
female labourers engaged in cutting the Prague and 
Dresden railway, which, when finished, will complete 
the line of rails from Hamburg to Trieste. Obristwy 
is neither a town nor a village. It is a German chateau, 
which the proprietor lets as an inn, reserving to him- 
self the use only of certain apartments — not a bad ; 
arrangement for a poor baron, and far from being 1 
unworthy of imitation in quarters nearer home. Tho 
inn part is the upper floors of the mansion » and here, I 
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with as good accommodation aa i> to be found on the 
continent, we spent the night previous to descending 
the Elbe, At early morn the expected steamer having 
made its appearance in a creek behind the bouse, it 
soon received on board a large number of tourists, among 
whom were Haulbach and other artists from Munich, 
who had accompanied us down the Danube. 

This was an exceedingly agreeable day. The weather 
was beautiful, the company on board a very pleasant set 
of people, the scenery in some places picturesque almost 
beyond imagination, and the cuitine and the manage- 
ment of the boat left nothing to be desired in the way 
of physical comfort It was the second time within a 
fortnight we had travelled by steam under English 

: direction. The engine was English, and so were the 
captain and his clerk ; a circumstance which somehow 
inspires confidence the greater our distance is from 
home. The early part of the voyage, which is within 
Bohemia, discloses few striking points, for here the 
land is generally level ; but as we approach the moun- 
tain ranges that form the boundary with Saxony, and 
through which the river has worn for itself an opening, 
the scenery undergoes an entire change. As we ap- 
proach this picturesque district, the boat stops at a 
village on the left bank to land passengers for TepliU, 
a fashionable watering-place among the hills, at a few 
miles' distance. Farther down, on the right, the boat 
stops for a few minutes at Tetschen ; and between this 
place and Schandau we enter the mountain gorges, and 
glide out of the Austrian into the Saxon dominions. 
At Schandau, the vessel pauses for half an hour, during 
which, while the officers of the Saxon police examine 
passports, the douauiers give themselves the trouble of 
plunging their hands into the various carpet-bags and 
boxes which are strewed along the deck. Liberated 
from this rather flurrying affair, the steamer is again 
on her way ; and in viewing the superb scenery which 
lines the banks of the smooth-flowing Elbe, we forget 
the petty aunoyances to which we had been recently 

i exposed. 

I We are now in the Saxisoher Schweitz, a designa- 
tion far from correct, for the country has no resemblance 

, to Switzerland — no snowy Alps, no lofty serrated moun- 
tains, no lakes, and no glaciers. The district needs no 
false appellation to popularise its beauties. These beau- 
ties are very peculiar. In the early ages of the world, 
geologically speaking, Bohemia was the bed of a lake 
whose waters grudually subsided as they found an out- 
let through the mountainous region on the north. Had 
this region been composed of granite or trap -rock, 
Bohemia in all probability would still have been at the 
bottom of an inland sea. The rocks, however, were 
fortunately a sandstone of different degrees of hardness ; 
some parts being so soft as to yield to the abrasion of 
the waters, and finally to allow the drainage of the 
country by what we now call the Elbe. But this was 
a long process, which has left curious memorials in the 
existing masses of rock that were too hard to be carried 
away as sand to the German Ocean. For many miles 
along the river, and the back country on both sides, are 
seen tall blocks of stone, some rising as slender and rugged 
pillars to a height of three hundred feet, and others 
forming huge knolls as high as eight or nine hundred 
feet, with precipitous sides, partially clothed in vegeta- 
tion, and so difficult of access, aa to have afforded in some 
instances sites fur castles during an age of insecurity and 
rapine. To obtain a proper idea of this extraordinary 
piece of country, it is necessary to climb to the top of 
one of the loftiest cliffs, and thence look abroad on the 
water- worn excavations. Over a large tract are seen 
variously-shaped masses of rock rising abruptly from 
an undulating plain, while in the centre of the scene 
the river is observed to pursue a winding course be- 
tween steep crags or rich patches of meadow, composed 
of debris washed from the heights above. The most 
favourable spot for viewing this remarkable district, 
which is not less interesting to the geologist than to the 
artist, is the Bastey, a few miles from Schandau. The 



Bastey (Bastion) is a tall rounded mass on the right 
bank of the river, rising almost from the water's edge 
to the height of six hundred feet. Connected partly 
with the adjoining cliffs, which are hung with a 
drapery of green shrubs, the Bastey has been made 
approachable to the summit by means of wooden 
galleries and stairs. Around the top is a railing, to 
prevent accidents, and from the bartisan which it pro* 
tects wc have the pleasure of looking down in safety 
into the profound river course, on which the steamer is 
diminished in appearance to a toy. At the gorge at 
the foot of the Bastey is a country inn, whence a foot 
tourist, landed from the steamboats which daily ascend 
and descend the Elbe, may make a variety of explora- 
tory rambles. 

To aid tho picturesque character of the district, the 
rock in the protuberant masses lies in horizontal strata, 
causing a resemblance to huge blocks of masonry. In 
some instances the softer material being washed from 
beneath the incumbent masses, great caverns have been 
formed ; and one of these, the Cowstall, a vault open 
at each end, is one of the leading curiosities in the 
neighbourhood. What has been favourable to the 
picturesque, tends unfortunately to its own destruc- 
tion. The cliffy banks of the river, owned in patches 
by proprietors who care more for florins than scenery, 
are in various places sinking under the quarryman's 
hammer i and already long stretches of the rocky pre- 
cipices have, in the shape of square blocks, been des- 
patched in barges down the Elbe to Hamburg and other 
cities of the plain. 

Towards the termination of the rocky banks we pass 
on the right Lilienstein, and on the left KUnigstein, 
two of the loftiest hill masses ; noted, as well as the 
adjacent heights, in the war of 1813, when Napoleon 
made the Elbe the base of his operations. On the level 
top of the Konigstein is an ancient fortress which com- 
mands the pass of the river, and is so strong, as to have 
defied the gunnery of the French invading army. Pass- 
ing these places of historical interest, and likewise 
several villages, we enter the level country at Firna. 
Shortly we pass on the right Pillnitz, a palace occupied 
as a summer residence by the royal family of Saxony. 
We are now almost witliin sight of Dresden, which, 
occupying a low situation level with the river on its 
left bank, is speedily reached by the steamer; and here 
terminates our excursion by water. 



SYMPATHY AND ITS ECCENTRICITIES. 

Sympathy may well be considered one of the noblest 
attributes of man, and seems, as it were, the mark of his 
Divine origin. All his generous feelings — the readiness 
to ' rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep' — have their rise in sympathy — that 
great bond which unites tho society of mankind, and 
tends to the good of all. Sympathy even subsists be- 
tween man and the lower creatures In no ypconsiderable 
degree. Every one knows how the dog and the horse 
sympathise with their master, and how many instances 
are on record of the attachment shown by various 
creatures of different species to individuals of the 
human race, and how much man's sympathy for tho 
lower creatures has been made subservient to their 
comfort Bcattie, in his Kstay on Music and Poetry, 
observes, 'sympathy with distress is called compas- 
sion or pity ; sympathy with happiness has no parti- 
cular name : ' and Adam Smith, in his ' Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,' defines it as 'a fellow-feeling with tho 
passions of others' — that is, with such as we do not 
disapprove of. Neither of them, however, attempts to 
explain how its effects are produced — effects which we 
know are in a moment conveyed with all the rapidity 
of an electric shock. How it acts instantaneously on 
the nerves we cannot tell, but must rest satisfied that 
it is one of the phenomena of our being, depending, in 
the words of the learned commentator, Adam Clarke, 
• on certain laws of nature, the principle*, of which nave 
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not as yet been duly developed/ However, it is evident 
to nil that without thin gift life would be divested of 
happiness, interest, and pleasure. We are scarcely 
aware how many of our feeling* originate in sympathy ; 
from it associations spring, and that deep interest which 
we take in passing events in which we ourselves liave 
no concern : it transports us at once into the pitiable 
situation in which we sec others, although it may be 
th.it those who arc placed in it are utterly incapable of 
feeling it themselves. Thus we feel the most tender 
pity for the dead and for the insane, and often blush 
for a fault or rudeness committed by those who are 
perfectly indifferent or unconscious that they have 
been guilty of such. 

Actuated by sympathy, the patriot devotes himself 
to the service of others, identifying himself thoroughly 
with those who have inhabited the same spot of earth, 
and sacrificing every personal advantage to the attain- 
ment of some benefit for them. The patriotism of the 
dispersed race, and all their heart-yearnings after a 
home which they never saw, arises from a deep sym- 
pathy with those from whom they are sprung. The 
indulgence of this feeling, even when it casts a shade 
of the deepest melancholy, is attended by such a tender 
and exquisite enjoyment, that none would wish to 
forego it ; and, as if it were to fix and strengthen it in 
the mind, it is called into action in mere matters 
of taste and funcy. An affecting tale, a pathetic air, 
a touching subject brought vividly before us by the 
painter's or the sculptor's skill— all awaken a sadness 
that is to pleasurable, that there is no greater grati- 
fication ; the deepest tragedies are attended by crowds, 
and the nearer the illusions of the stage can bring them 
to reality, the more they please. Indeed when the re- 
presentation is divested of an air of reality, or wheu a 
story in itself of an interesting character wants it, he 
no longer takes any satisfaction in them ; while the 
wildest and most" improbable fictions gratify, if the 
characters which they portray are made to act as 
would be natural in the situations in which they are 
placed— the reality of the portrait in one respect in- 
viting our sympathy so as to make us forget its extra- 
vagance in another. 

The susceptibility of genius to every touch of sym- 
pathy, and the power of awakening it in others, are 
perhaps its most distinguishing marks, and appear to 
be quite essential to its development. Whatever makes 
an impression on the man of genius excites some sym- 
pathy. In visiting ruins, he does not feel the mere 
pleasure of viewing them in their picturesque aspects, 
but finds a deeper iuterest in conjuring up to his imagi- 
nation the remote times when they were as yet un- 
scathed, and can sympathise with those who once trodc 
the solemn aisles or lingered in the festive halls. His 
power of exciting the sympathy of others docs not lie 
in the elaborate display and elegant finish of his art, 
whatever it may be, but in the earnestness with which 
he gives expression to his own feelings. Gluck was 
frequently heard to say, that when he was going to sit 
down to compose, he strove to forget that he was a 
musician — so necessary did he find it to give his whole 
mind to those passions which he wished to express. 
National ballads, composed under the influence of native 
scenery and feelings familiar to the clime, have such a 
powerful effect, that every one feels the justice of an 
observation made by one who well understood human 
nature — ' It matters not who makes the law, provided 
you take care who writes the songs.' It has ample proof 
in the effect produced by the ' Ranz des Vaches ' on the 
Swiss, when heard in lands distant from their home. 
All the tender sympathies linked with their native 
mountains and those they have left swell at the heart 
with such intensity, that they are frequently known to 
pine away and die of the fond yearning after home. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once found himself affected to a 
considerable degree in the same manner. It was while 
he was abroad, that one evening, at the opera in Venice, 
an English ballad was played by the band, in compli- 



ment to the English gentlemen who were present It 
happened to be the one which was the favourite in 
London when Sir Joshua was there. 4 He had heard it 
played and sung in every street and in every company,' 
as we are told by Allan Cunningham : ' it brought back 
fond and tender recollections of home, and longings 
after social intercourse with friends, and all the happi- 
ness and pleasure he had enjoyed : tears started to his 
eyes, and he returned to England.' One of the most 
engaging private singers that ever charmed an audience 
had no power of voice, but had such exquisite expres- 
sion, as he adapted his lays to his native melodies, as 
never failed to awaken a responsive feeling in every 
bosom, and few could ever afterwards hear these airs 
without having their sympathies with the feelings to 
which the bard had given expression revived. The 
sympathy over which Handel had such power was, in 
his latter days, transferred from the subjects with which 
he had so long delighted the public to personal feelings 
for himself. As the sightless old man took his place 
at the organ, and threw his whole soul into a sublime 
voluntary, all listened with breathless veneration ; but 
when his fine composition — 

• Total ccllpw— no sun, no moon- 
All dark amid tho buuo of noon '- 



was sung by Beard with deep pathos, it was an 
descriptive of Handel's own situation, that everybody 
was affected to tears. 

Tho skilful orator knows well that the most simple 
appeal to the sympathy of his auditors will pro- 
duce an effect which all the ornaments of rhetoric 
would never achieve. It was this power of awaken- 
ing sympathy that made Sheridan's memorable speech 
on the trial of Warren Hastings so effective, that it 
was absolutely necessary to adjourn the proceedings for 
some time, to leave an interval for feeling to subside, 
that judgment might not be warped. Kirwan the 
celebrated preacher, whose eloquence drew together 
such immense crowds in the churches of Dublin, was so 
successful in his appeals to the sympathies of those who 
heard him, that the sums which lie collected for various 
charities were quite extraordinary— many among his 
congregation not only emptying their purses, but strip- 
ping themselves of whatever ornaments they had about 
them. Rings, watches, and even the epaulets of officers 
have been found on the plate handed round for the col- 
lection. On one occasion, while he stood in the pulpit 
to plead the cause of the Orphan School, he was taken 
suddenly ill : he looked mournfully round, and then 
merely pointed to the children, who were ranged in the 
aisle beneath him, and almost fainting, said, ' Feed my 
lambs,' and burst into tears : the simple appeal touched 
every heart, and the collection on that day exceeded 
any he had yet made. But it is not alone in the excite- 
ment of the most tender and lively emotions that the 
power of sympathy is seen— it has frequently produced 
effects of a startling, and in some instances of a fatal 
nature. 

Tbe sympathetic feeling has been so overpowering in 
some cases as to cause death. Among several which 
are well authenticated, is one of a boy who was taken 
to see an execution, who became so overcome by pity, 
that he fell back and died. The sane have been fre- 
quently known to lose their senses by being confined in 
madhouses with those who were out of their reason ; 
and it has sometimes happened that those without a 
shade of superstition have caught its tone from those 
who were its victims. The earnestness with which 
Blake the gifted painter gave expression to the wild 
delusions of his fancy, in bis conversations with the 
visionary beings in whose presence he so often imagined 
himself, bo far influenced the sympathies of some acute 
and sensible persons, that ' they shook their heads, and 
hinted that he was an extraordinary man;' and thus 
were little short of acknowledging their belief in the 
reality of the enthusiast's illusions. His wife, who was 
ever by liis side, and listened to lii* discourses with 
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those shadowy beings that he believed were with liim, 
was firmly convinced that kt both saw and heard them, 
though she could not It is still more strange that many 
have been borne along the tide whose current they had 
previously been anxious to have seen stayed. There 
is something very exciting in the animated expres- 
sion of popular feeling, aud it has often happened 
that it has awakened sympathy in those opposed by 
judgment and sentiment to the cause which it pas- 
sionately espoused, and led them on to act with the 
multitude. A young person well known to us went 
to one of those great meetings held in the south of 
Ireland in the year 1829 with feelings quite averse to 
the object of the assembly ; but when he Baw the 
crowd decked with their laurel branches, and found 
himself in the midst of the enthusiasm which pervaded 
all — when he saw handkerchiefs waving, and hats 
thrown into the air, and heard the loud acclamations of 
all about him — he felt his spirits become strangely agi- 
tated, and in a few houre returned to his home, his hat 
decorated by the distinguishing badge of the meeting — 
a huge; sprig of laurel. It was thus with a lady of 
sober mind and sedate habits, whose conviction was 
against any faith in the unknown tongue, to which gift 
Mr Irving's church laid especial claim. She entered 
his chapel with a thorough horror of the delusion ; but 
when she witnessed the excitement which prevailed — 
the eager attention of the congregation — the devoted 
and enthusiastic bearing of those who believed them- 
selves suddenly endowed with the miraculous power- 
she felt very strange exciting movements in her mind ; 
and as she listened to the wild jargon, she said that she 
was seized with an almost irrepressible desire to speak 
too in that mysterious tongue. 

There is a very remarkable instance of the effect 
produced on a person of quick sympathetic feelings in 
the case of Charles Lamb, who went to see a farce 
which he had written, and for which he anticipated the 
most flattering success. Long before it was brought 
to a conclusion, loud and vociferous expressions of dis- 
approbation sealed its fate; they wcro so vehement 
and hearty, that Lamb caught the infection, and his 
voice was loudly raised in the midst of the uproarious 
tumult, shouting with all his might and main, * Off! 
off!' Adam Smith observes that our sympathy for 
others arises from our imagining ourselves in the same 
situation in which they are placed; it is this, he 
thinks, which makes us shrink and draw back our leg 
or arm when we sec a stroke aimed and ready to fall 
upon the leg or arm of another. ' The mob,' he goes 
on to say, ' when they are gazing at a dancer on the 
slack-rope, naturally writhe, and twist, and balance 
their own bodies, as they see him do, and as they feel 
that they themselves must do in his situation.' Indeed 
this propensity to imitate the actions as we catch the 
feelings of others, is undoubtedly one of the distin- 
guishing marks of sympathy. In Doerhaave's acade- 
mical lectures on diseases of nerves, he mentions a very 
remarkable case of a young man who was under the 
influence of this imitative sympathy. He says 'he was 
addicted from his infancy to so great a degree of sym- 
pathy, that he would immediately imitate all motions 
made by others, and that without any inclination, and 
even against his inclination ; insomuch that when he 
walked the streets he was obliged to look on the ground, 
to sit in company with his eyes shut, or to turn his face 
from his companions. If he saw a man shaking his 
head, that moment he would shake his own head if he 
saw him laugh or smile, he would laugh or smile with 
him ; if any one uncovered his head, he would do the 
same ; if one danced, he would get up and dance along 
with him : in short, whatever he saw, he would mimic 
it immediately, in spite of himself. If his companions 
laid fast hold of him and tied his arms, and he then aaw 
any one gesticulating and playing antics, he struggled 
hard to get loose, and felt within him the strongest 
motions, which he was not able to conquer. If asked 
what he was doing, he said he know not, but was so 



accustomed from his youth, and begged to be left alone, 
because his head ached from such motions, and he was 
greatly disturbed in mind, and withal as much fatigued 
as if he had done them of his own accord.' 

Sympathy has indeed its eccentricities, and many of 
the mysterious nervous affections stem peculiarly under 
its influence. The coughing of one person often induces 
it in another, and every one knows how irresistibly 
catching yawning is. It is said to have frequently hap- 
pened in crowded churches and other large assemblages, 
that when a female has been suddenly seized with 
hysterics, others hare been quickly affected in the same 
way ; and there are many instances of the same kind 
in schools, when girls, from witnessing a schoolfellow 
under an attack, have been suddenly seized with the 
same disorder. There are accounts on record of the 
spread of disorders which were neither contagious nor 
infectious, so that it would appear that the same state 
of the nerves which prevails in the sympathy that 
prompts imitation must exist in these strange affections. 

It appears evident that any deviation in the affec- 
tions from their natural course is productive of evil, and 
we may perceive that it is remarkably so with regard 
to sympathy ; and yet though liable to such strange 
and fatal eccentricities, we feel that this quality is 
absolutely essential to our wellbeing. So necessary did 
some physicians consider it towards effecting a cure, 
that they held an opinion that both physician and 
patient should have faith in the prescribed remedy, to 
insure its success. However questionable this assertion 
may be deemed, the necessity of finding some one to 
sympathise with our feelings is felt in all the concerns 
of life, from the most important event, to the most 
trifling amusement. The being cut off from this is 
perhaps what renders solitary confinement the most 
unendurable of punishments. It is remarkable how 
those who are deprived of their accustomed intercourse 
with their fellow-creatures, will endeavour to substi- 
tute something to satisfy their craving for sympathy: 
they learn to treat one of the lower creatures as a 
friend who can participate in thoir feelings. Many 
have opened their hearts to the winds and the woods. 
We knew a foreigner who did not understand English 
when first he arrived here, and could meet with no 
one who understood his native language; lie after- 
wards described most vividly the uneasy state of his 
mind, which only found relief when he addressed the 
trees in his own language ; and he would stay among 
them discoursing to them for hours together. The 
case of Phebe Hasell is remarkable : she was for years 
disguised as a common soldier ; but she felt such a 
forcible impulse to repose a confidence, that sho im- 
parted her secret to a hole which she dug in the 
ground. When Sir Joshua Reynolds had nearly lost his 
th/ht, he made a pet of a little bird ; and when apart 
from society, and no longer able to occupy himself with 
his painting, he would walk about his apartment with 
his little companion perched upon his hand, to whom 
he chatted as if it could understand all that he said. 

In this hurried view of sympathy, we have felt more 
than once that, were we inclined to speculate upon a 
subject beyond our reach, we might indulge in the anti- 
cipation of the more vivid development of this won- 
derful characteristic, as being a probable means of in- 
creased happiness and delight 



POEMS BY A MECHANIC* 

It is in our day no special wonder to find men devoting 
the moments they can snatch from the daily routine of 
manual labour to intellectual studies or enjoyments. 
But instances of this kind are not yet so common that 
we can afford to pass them by without notice ; and at 
the present moment we are admonished by the date of 
a little volume before us that we have neglected one of 
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the moat urgent duties of the periodical press. The 
• Poem* and Souks' that claim our tardy attention are 
in some instances not merely refined in sentiment, but 
exhibit throughout an easy elegance of composition 
which is rarely found in works of the class. In two or 
three of the pieces there is the strength, rudeness, 
roughness, nay, vulgarity if you will, which many sup- 
pose to be the prevailing characteristic of the mind of a 
workman ; but in the external mechanism even of these 
there is a delicacy almost amounting to fastidiousness, 
not always found in tho productions of the idle and the 
educated. 

Neither in sentiment nor versification does the follow- 
ing little poem bear any mark of a handicraft employ- 
ment : — 

the evil e'e. 

An evil e'e hath look'd on thee, 

My pair im thing, at last j 
The llcht hut toft thy glance o' gits, 

Thy frame is fading fast. 
Wha's frit-n"», wh»'» tarn, in thii csuld warld 

It's e'en ricbt ill to team ; 
But an evil e'e hath look'd on thee, 

My bonnie. bonnte bairn ! 



Your tender bulk I happlt i 

Wl* a' a mither'. care, 
t thought nae hu 

A thin* <*• «ntd an' fair ; 
An' ye got aye my bleaeii 

I toiled your bread to earn ; 
But an evil e'e bath look'd on thee, 

My bonnie, bonnie bairn 1 



The bloom upon thy bonnie I 

The aunlicht o' thy smile*— 
How glad they made ilk eerie place, 

How abort the langsnme mile* t 
For sin' 1 left my mlnnie's cot, 

Be»lde the Brig o' Earn. 
Oh nur» baa been a chequered lot. 

My bonnie, bonnlo bairn t 

I can forgi'e my mithcr's pride, 

Wh* drnvc me frar my hame; 
I can forgi'e my sister's spite — 

Her heart maun bear it* blame ; 
I can forgi'e my brilhrr's hard 

And haughty heart o' airn, 
But no the eV that wither* thee. 

My bonnie. bonnie bairn t 



I ken that deep in ae 1 

Lt« hate to thee and me; 
I ken wha bribed the fiend, that prew't 

Thy father to the sea: 
Bnt huah !-he ll so 

Wl- faithfu' heart, I 1 
To drive fra thee the evil e'o. 

My bonnie, bonnie bairn ! 



We can afford only one other specimen; but we 
think it enough in itself to justify the praise we have 
bestowed upon this small unpretending volume. 

I KKN A r.WB WEE FLOWER. 
I ken a fair wee (lower that bloom* 

Far doun in yon deep dell ; 
I ken IU hame, it* bonny hame, 

But where, troth I II no tell : 



Oft find* that toothing 
in the »ky, dew on 



It i* not from.the tint* o' day 

My gentle Flower receives 
It* fairest hue, nor doc* the sun 

Call forth IU blnshiog leaves: 
In secrecy it blooms, where Love 

DeUghta to strew his 1 
Where many an un« 

Upon my happy Flower. 



Ah I wee! ye guess that Fancy give* 

This living gem o' mine 
A female form, a* loveliness, 

A soul in't a' divine — 
A glorious e'o that rows beneath 

A fringe o' midnight hue ; 
Twa yielding lips wl' Love's aln 

Aye melting kindly through ! 

■Ti. a' the wealth that I am worth, 
'Ti» a' my praise and pride, 



i wooing by it* side ; 
Or looking on it* bonny breast, 

8o innocently fair. 
To see the purity and peace. 
And love that's growing there. 

Wi' softest word* I woo my Flower ; 

Hut wi' a stronger arm 
I shield each gentle opening bud 

Free every ruthless harm. 
The wretch that would wl' serpent wile 

Betray my Flower so fair. 
May he live without a cheering friend, 

And die without a prayer I 



A VOICE FROM LOUISIANA. 

In the course of our literary labours, now extending 
over a period of sixteen years, it has ever been oor 
object to avoid as fttr as possible nil speculative matters 
on which large sections of jieople differ ; and that not 
only as respects our own country, but other quarters 
into which our sheets may happen to travel. Some 
persons may think it was wrong to make this compro- 
mise, as it might be termed; but entertaining a strong 
opinion as to its necessity for insuring success in our 
peculiar course, it was made, and the engagement has 
ever been carefully adhered to. One consequence of this 
forbearnnce has been the diffusion of our publications 
verv fur beyond the limits of Scotland or England. In 
North America, and more particularly since the lower- 
ing of the import duty on books tn ten per cent, ad 
valorem, the circulation of the works in question has 
been very considerable. From Boston, Maasachusets, 
msny thousands of onr cheap sheets and volumes are 
now disseminated, as from a centre, over the northern 
portion of the Union and Canada. Latterly, they have 
found their way into Louisiana and other southern 
states. There, however, for the first time, are they now 
Stopped, and their local distributors so terrified, as to be 
obliged to withdraw a portion of them from circulation. 
Henceforth our winged sheets, like birds of ill omen, 
are to be caged at New Orleans : it is not likely 
that they will in future get even that distance, but 
be shot down in the attempt to cross the Carolina*. 
This curious fact has reached us through the American 
papers, and calls to be explained to our readers as 
something beyond a joke. 

Avoiding, as has been said, topics on which there 
exists a marked and natural difference of sentiment, we 
have never considered thot the principle thnt every man 
has an inherent and indefeasible property in himself, ought 
to be approached with the same reluctance. Slavery 
in all its forms, without regard to colour of skin, we 
have not hesitated on all proper occasions to describe 
as a heinous transgression of tho law of Gcal, and a 
trampling upon the rights of man. This it is which, in 
connection with our publications, has provoked the hos- 
tility of the south. A truth universally acknowledged 
by the humane and rational to h« altogether beyond con- 
troversy, is nevertheless controversial in certain jiarta of 
America ; or, more correctly speaking, is esteemed so 
dangerous, as to be entirely excluded from discussion. 
The article immediately concerned in causing the com- 
motion now referred to, is an account of Slavery in 
America, forming the twenty seventh number of 'Cham- 
bers's Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts ;' 
a work lately completed in twenty volumes, which, 
independently of this unfortunate brochure, has been 
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favourably received and spoken of by the reading 
world beyond the Atlantic. The account, which was 
drawn op with much care from the writings of respect- 
able travellers, and which embodies no violent senti- 
ment — being, in fact, what would bo termed by many 
too moderate a view of American slavery and its conse- 
quences — is amusingly enough ascribed to the ' Aboli- 
tionists,' and is said to abound in falsehoods, although 
where or what these are, it has not been found conve- 
nient to mention. To those who are in tho habit of 
looking upon slavery as a thing for which no honest 
man could ofTer one syllable of excuse, the following 
extracts from ' Le Courier de la Loutsiane' (May 19 
and 22), a newspaper published in French and English 
at New Orleans, and purporting to be the ' official paper 
of the United States, state of Louisiana, first munici- 
pality.* will probably be read with some degree of 
surprise :— 

1 LOOK OCT, CITIZENS OF THE SOUTH. 

' The Abolitionists have a variety of ways and means 
for circulating their doctrines, even down here in this 
remote part of the Union. They have book-hawkers at 

I work, who go from door to door offering literary works 
fbr sale with titles from which no one would suspect 
that the works themselves are tinctured with negro 
principles. Wo have seen a work in several volumes, 
beautifully printed and bound, which has been exten- 
sively spread over the Southern States in the mode we 
have indicated j and yet a considerable portion of one 
of the volumes is occupied with the grossest falsehoods 
and misrepresentations respecting negro slavery in the 
South. Not only have the publishers resorted to false 
accounts of the manner in which our slaves are treated, 

I but they have got up engravings in the book, convey- 

| ing notions of the life led by our slaves, of the most 
repulsive and falsest nature. 

' This work, so far from deserving the patronage of 
southern people, ought to be kicked into mud holes, 

I or sent to kindle fires under the sugar kettles. 

' Iu order that every one may know this work when 
it comes in his way, we give the title at full length : 
" Chambers's Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts," republished at Boston. It comprises several 
volumes, as wo observed above, and is handsomely 
printed and bound : hunc tu caveto—hic nigtr at.' 

' CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY. 

* On Friday last we noticed the sale of this book in the 
South, and cautioned our fellow-citizens against it, as 
: containing an article relative to " Slavery in America" 
most unjust and injurious to the Southern States. 
This article is in the third volume of the work, and 
it deserves the character which wc gave it. It is indeed 
a revolting, distorted, and false picture of the treatment 
! to which slaves, as well as free people of colour, arc 
, subjected in this country; and under the impression, 
I as we were, that it was hawked from door to door for 
sale, we were quite right in speaking of it as wc did. 
I But wc feel great satisfaction in stating that Mr Josiah 
Adams, the agent for the Boston publishers, called 
upon us and stated that as soon as he discovered the 
obnoxious article to which we alluded, be stopped the 
circulation* of the book, and deposited in a box all the 
copies he had on hand with the intention of returning 
them to the publishers. He also stated that he went 
to the few persons who purchased the work, and asked 
permission to cut out that part of it which had given 
offence. Mr Josiah Adams is a worthy, high-minded 
gentleman, who abhors the doctrines and practices of 
the Abolitionists, and would undergo any loss of pro- 
perty, or sustain any privation, rather than be instru- 
mental in promoting their views. He informs us also 
that the Boston publishers are far from being tinctured 
I with Abolition principles. In correcting the impression 
) which our notice of this work may have made upon 
the public mind, wo conceive that we are doing an act 
which is due to one who is perfectly innocent of all 



intention to become a tool pf the Abolition gang, and 
who in reality holds them in as much odium as we 
ourselves dor 

All this is very bad, but in its very badness there is 
a drollery. How we pity, and yet cannot help laughing 
at, poor Josiah Adams ! Frightened out of his senses at 
having sold a book ' tinctured with negro principles,' 
like a judicious bibliopole, he hurries away to the pur- 
chasers of the volume, and begs they will permit him 
to cut out the obnoxious article ! Then how thankful 
he is to thrust the whole mass of delinquency into a 
chest under lock and key ! And lastly, how he posts 
off to explain everything to the editor of the ' Courier,' 
and beseech his mightiness to set him right in the eyes [ 
of the Louistanian world 1 He abhors the doctrines of 1 
the Abolitionists ; would scorn to be a tool of the gang ; I 
would undergo any loss of property, or sustain any pri- 
vation, rather than be instrumental in promoting their 
views ! Good Josiah Adams ; slavery -tolerating, free- 
dom-hating, innocent, kind, dear Josiah Adams, we 
hope that your explanations have been indulgently 
received by a discerning public ; and that under that 
paragon of constitutions in which all men are declared 
to be ' born equal,' you have been neither whipped, nor 
tar-and-feathered, nor hooted out of society, but are 
going on selling books as usual, happy to have got rid 
of what threatened to bring you within an inch of \ 
destruction ! 

Talk of a censorship of the press ! Has any of the old ! 
European governments ever been more unscrupulous I 
in suppressing what was unpleasing to it in literature, | 
than the press of Louisiana has been on the present ' 
occasion? Talk of the obnoxious article containing 
falsehoods! Does it embrace anything more severe 
than the following advertisement, which occurs in the 
newspaper that attacks it ? 

' SCCCESSION OF JOSEPHINE FRAN KLINE KLXYTAS, 
DECEASED. 

' Second District Court of New Orleans. — By virtue ' 
of, and in obedience to, an order of sale, dated May 19, 
1848, and to me directed by the Honourable the Second 
District Court of New Orleans, in the above-entitled 
matter, I will proceed to sell at public auction, in the 
Rotunda of tho City Exchange, St Louis Street, be- 
tween Chartres and Royal Streets, on Friday, June 23, 
1848, at twelve o'clock, a.m., for account of said succes- 
sion, the following named slaves, viz. : — 

'Susan, aged about twenty-five years, with her two 
children, named Joseph, aged about three years, and an 
infant girl aged six months. 

' And Ann, aged about twenty-six years, with her ! 
three children, named Mary, aged upwards of ten 
years ; Susan, aged about five years ; and an infant 1 
girl aged about sixteen months. 

'Terms.— For the slave Ann and her children, cash ; 
and for the slave Susan and her children, one year's 
credit, for approved endorsed notes, secured by mort- 
gage on said slaves untU final payment. 

John L. Lewis, 
Sluriff of the Parish of Orlean*: 1 1 

To ourselves, commercially and otherwise, the denun- >' 
ciations of the Louislanian press are matter of extreme 
indifference. Writing for no party, and with a bound- 
less reliance on the efficacy of Truth, Justice, and 
Mercy, we do not fear being able to find an audience | 
sufficiently wide for all our reasonable desires. 



USE OF THE HOUSE-FLY IN TEACUINO. 

An entomologist of high reputation sends us a brief com- 
mentary on a passage in ' Uinta to School Trainers, ' of tho 
Glasgow Normal Training Seminary, written by Mr Stow, 
its intelligent director. 4 1 was glad,' says our friend, ' to 
observe so striking an instanco of the superiority of Mr 
Stow's plan of training over that of merely teaching, in 
imparting to a child a thorough knowledge of the subject 
brought before him, because it so strongly confirms the 
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opinions I have long held as to the best way of teaching 
natural history in school*. I hare often said tliat if I were 
a schoolmaster, ray first lecture to the boys should be on 
the oommon house-fly, and my exordium, " Now, boys, nil 
of you run up that wall, and perch yourselves on the ceil- 
in?, backs downward*, and stay there till I tell you to come 
down." This, besides musing their attention, won Id of 
course excite a laugh, and then would come the question, 
44 But why can't you run up a wall pi well as a fly can, 
and, like it, remain on the ceiling? " Some sharp lad (if 
allowed, as they ought to be, to interrupt the lecture every 
minute with their queries) would probably answer, 44 lie- 
cause flies are much U;ihter than boys ; " aud then would 
follow proofs by actual experiment, that bodies much 
lighter than flies cannot remain against a wall, or on a 
ceiling, because prevented by the laws of gravitation 
(which should bo very generally explained if they had 
not been before), unless counteracted by some vital power 
of adhesion ; and an explanation, by mean* of a microscope, 
of tho various theories proposed for solving this difficult 
and not yet thoroughly-understood problem, concluding 
this part of the lecture by referring to this as a striking 
instance what marvels yet remain unexplained in the 
economy of the commonest insects, and of the beautiful 
provisions of the Father of all for their wcllbcing and 
enjoyment. You will i>ereeive that this very small fraction 
of the history of the house-fly, thus treated ou the Glas- 
gow plan of " training " the pupil to see all the difficulties 
of the question, and helping him to noire them, would 
occupy a full hour or more ; but how infinitely more solid 
and extensive would be the knowledge thus imparted ! In 
fact the common house-fly, on this plan, might be made 
the peg on which to hang the whole outlino of entomo- 
logical science, and far more effectually than by any dry 



SMOKING. 

The following observations on the use of tobacco are 
from an Ipswicn temperance tract : — ' Dost thou smoke, 
Bill ? * said a tall, lean, sickly-looking youth to a fine, ro- 
bust, healthy-looking lad the other day, as they passed me 
in the street : while at the same time a cloud of tobacco 
smoke came directly in my face, which made me wish most 
heartily that Bill did not smoke. I need not say how glad 
I was to hear the rosy-looking lad say, 4 No, I don't.' Just 
as this conversation took place, two dashing young men 
parted me smoking cigars, the one about seventeen, the 
other about eighteen years of age. Turning my footsteps 
homeward, I could not help ]>ondcrinp on this almost uni- 
versal practice of smoking, pursued alike by old and young, 
and ever and anon some of the faces of my neighbours 
and acquaintances would present themselves to my recol- 
lection, aud never was I more surprised to find, on reflec- 
tion, how closely were linked together great smokers and 
poverty — great smokers and pallid looks — great smokers 
and want of clean! iuess. I took down my cyclopa-dia, and 
looked for the word ' tobacco.' ' Tobacco,' says the com- 
piler of the book, ' contains nn oil of a poisonous quality, 
which is used in some countries to destroy snakes, by put- 
ting a little on the tongue ; nn receiving it, the snake is 
| seized with convulsions, coils itself up, and dies ; and what 
is very singular, becomes almost as stiff and hard as if it 
was dried in tho sun.' 4 I have been,' says a very emi- 
nent medical writer, ' now twenty-three years in extensive 
practice, and 1 never observed so many pallid faees and so 
many marks of declining health, nor nave ever known so 
niMy liectieMtiabiUi and consumptive affections as of late 
years ; and I trie* this alarming inroad on young consti- 
tutions principally to the pernicious system of smoking 
cigars. I am entirely convinced that smoking aud chewing 
tobacco injure ultimately the hearing, smell, taste, and 
teeth. The practice of smoking is productive of indolence ; 
it opens the pores of the head, throat, neck, and chest, and 
then going into the cold, your pores are suddenly elosed — 
hence arise disorders of the head, throat, and lungs.' Mr 
Curtis, in his observations on health, says, 4 The excessive 
uso of tobacco, in whatever shape it is taken, heats the 
blood, hurts digestion, wastes tne fluids, and relaxes the 
nerves. A patient of mine, who usod to boast of the num- 
ber of cigars he could smoke in a day, produced ptyalism 
or salivatiou by his folly ; and had he not abandoned the 
practice, he would have lived but a very short time.' 
Snuff is highly injurious to apoplectic persons, and those 
labouring under deafness and other diseases of the head — 
to the 



or subject to spitting of blood. It is an uncleanly habit : it 
vitiates the organ of smell ; taints the breath ; weakens 
the sight, by withdrawing the humours from the eyes; 
impairs the sense of hearing ; renders breathing difficult ; 
depraves the appetite ; and, if taken in abundance, gets 
into the stomach, and injures iu a high degree the organs 
of 



4 BOILING DOWN IX AUSTRALIA. 

In addition to the demand for colonial consumption, 
and for salting, a new market fur tho surplus stock has 
been found within the last few years, by the discovery of 
the process of 1 boiling down,' or converting the whole 
carcase into tallow. He who first put this plan into ope- 
ration deserved the thanks of all the colonists; for had not 
this method, or some equivalent to it, been invented, cattle 
and sheep must soon have become almost unsaleable, as 
the supply had so greatlv exceeded the demand, whereas 
now, though the colonial market should be overstocked, 
the animal, whether sheep or ox, is at least worth its hide 
aud tallow for exportation. 'Boiling down' is a very 
simple and rapid process. The whole carcase, having been 
cut up into pieces, and thrown into large east-iron pan*, 
each capable of containing several bullocks, is boiled to 
rags, during which operation the fat is skimmed off, until 
no more rises to the surface. The boiled meat is then 
taken out of the pans, and after having been squeezed in a 
wooden press, which forces out tho remaining particles of 
tallow, it is either thrown away, or used as food for pigs, 
vast numbers of which arc sometimes kept in this manner 
in the neighbourhood of a boiling establishment. The pro- 
prietors of these places will cither boil down the settler's 
sheep and cattle at so much per head, or purchase them 
wholly from him iu the first instance, and convert thcra 
into tallow at their own risk. The value of an animal lor 
this purpose dc|ieuds of course entirely on his condition, 
and usually varies from 30s. to L.3, 10s.— Hath Life in 
AmlraLa. 

SAVING or rCKL IN CA0-WOBXH. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, Mr W. Kemp stated that he had made a valuable 
discovery in economising fuel at Galashiels gas-works. 
Where coal-tar is burned, it has an injurious effect on the 
furnace bars and retorts, the greatest annoyance arising 
from the rapid cliukering up of tho furnace barn, to remove 
which the firemen had frequently to throw water into tho 
furnace, which caused the rapid destruction of the bars. 
To prevent this, the idea occurred to Mr Kemp of using 
the exhausted tan-bark of the tan-works, which had the 
desired effect. The force-pump for injecting the tar iuto 
the furnace was next thrown aside, as it was found that 
the dry bark absorbed tar equal to its production at the 
works. His method is as follows:— The bark is dried, and 
mixed with the coke of the gas-coal, bulk for bulk ; a 
pailful of tar is thrown upon it, not quite so much as it 
will absorb, and it is then turned over. Tho mixture burns 
with a fine clear flame, attended with less smoke thau 
formerly j the furnace bars, by remaining uuclinkered, 
admit tho oxygen freely for the combustion of the fuel. 
Where tan-bark cannot be had, peat moss, loose and dry, 
makes a good substitute. Mr Kemp stated that in ouo 
year L.126* was saved in furnace coal.— i 
Tii 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 
W, and It. Chambers respectfully announce that a History or 
the PsKseii RsvoLt'TioNs, wblcb has been preparing for them 
during the last two yean, Is at length put to press, and will forth- 
with appear. Originally, It was Intended to confine the work to 
a history of the deeply- Interesting period from 1780 till tho fall of 
Napoleon In 1815; but rsecnt events have rendered it desirable to 
extend tho narrative to IBM ; and therefore, besides an account of 
tho First Kevolntion, the Consulate, the Umpire, the Restoration, 
the Revolution of 1830, and the Reign of Louis-Philippe, it will 
include an ample notice of the late exciting scenes — t lie whole 
drawn from original tourers, ninl presented In a comprehensive 
and popular form. The work, to consist of Three Volumes poet 
Sv-n., will be issued In portions convenient for purchasers. 



Published by W. & K. Chambers, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by D. Chambers, 98 Milter Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Osa, 
147 Strand. London ; and J. M'Oi.asmah, »l DTI Her Street, 
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PROGRESSIVE NESS. 
We once heard an esteemed friend declare that if any- 
thing mure than another had enabled him to present a 
respectable front to society, it was his being always in 
a progressive state. He had never been at a stand-still 
in his course of life ; much less had he ever gone back. 
He had been, on the contrary, so constantly moving 
onward, that no year found him precisely the same in 
any kind of attainments, those of fortune included, that 
he had been in another. Thus the principle of hope 
was ever kept alive within him, making all present 
sacrifices light, and all immediate indulgences indif- 
ferent. He was never in danger of being too easily 
satisfied with himself or other things ; he had been kept 
active and cheerful all along. In fact, progressiveness 
had produced in him all the difference that there is 
between the stagnant pool and the lake having an 
outlet: it had been the prime element of his moral 
health. 

There should be nothing surprising in this. All that 
we see of nature displays the principle of Progress— 
from the formation of a planet, to the development of n 
flower. Our physical being, from th«i cradle upward, 
is evermore a progress ; it is a progress which we hope 
for in the life beyond life. It is only, then, to be 
expected that progress, as regards the morale of the 
individual, being in accordance with this great law of 
nature, should involve in it some powerful virtue or 
efficacy for good. Yet it is somewhat strange that you 
may read a whole library of treatises on human nature, 
without finding a word on this subject. 

The same rule presides over the histories of nations. 
We tum with pity from the stereotyped nations of the 
East, to contemplate the progressive states of the West 
We view with the same relative feelings the slow- 
moving England of the fifteenth, and the rapid-moving 
England of the nineteenth centuries. Take the liveliest 
people on earth, and place them under the cold shade 
of such a rule as that of Austria lately was, by which 
progress is forbidden — their spirit dies within them, 
and for ages there is nothing but commonplace life, 
fulfilling merely the conditions of rising, eating, and 
sleeping. Restore this people to a progressive system, 
and their energies quickly come to very different results. 
We are accustomed to regard the decline of the Koman 
Empire as a consequence of the dissolution of all the 
virtues which had marked the period of the Republic ; 
but whence this dissolution of virtues? May it not 
liave proceeded very much from the cessation of pro- 
gress in the Roman greatness? They had conquered 
all that was within reach. The salutary strain on the 
national faculties under which this had been done, was 
consequently relaxed. Having no longer anything to 
make an effort for, any object for hope, they turned to 



seek excitement in indulgence ; and hence their lament- 
able falling off, and final ruin. Much worse hypotheses 
have ere now, we think, experienced favour. 

It might not be difficult to show that in the society 
which we see around us, the estimable qualities bear some 
proportion to the temptations which exist, within and 
without, to progress. We are all familiar with the fact, 
that a young man with moderate advantages for suc- 
cess in the world, is more likely to prove a good citizen 
than he who enters on his career with large fortune. 
In the former case there are all possible external provo- 
catives to progress i in the latter none. If the endowed 
youth docs well, it must be under the rare chance of his 
having an internal spring of activity which sends him 
onward in search of higher enjoyments than he starts 
with. The more general case is, that, having no motive 
for exertion, he gives his soul to ease and indulgence, 
makes no progress, and is nobody. Whence the strange 
alternation of prosperity and goodness in the genera- 
tions of a family, if it be not from the one being poverty- 
tempted to progress, the next endowed for idleness and 
extravagance, and the next, again, set on by indigence 
to industry and virtue once more ? It has been re- 
marked that the greatest virtues reside at some dis- 
tance from both extremes of society. This may well 
be. With the born rich progress is out of the question, 
for they possess all which other men find a virtue in 
seeking. The excessively poor have no hope of making 
themselves otherwise, and therefore never attempt pro- 
gress. But among the middle classes, temptation to 
progress is the common cose. All are struggling to 
attain some point which they think important to hap- 
piness ; and they find happiness, and develop virtue, in 
the effort alone, whatever they may discover in the 
object when ultimately attained. Amongst these classes, 
salaried officials arc necessarily condemned to less lively 
hopes of advancement than those who have the entire 
charge of their own fate. Among the former there is 
much steady worth and constancy, but the others arc 
the men for demonstrating the active virtues. The 
independent commercial man who has come to a stand- 
still will be found, too, a very different man from the 
one who, though absolutely less wealthy, is going on in 
a constant progress. 

One grand cause of the unsatisfactory state of the 
labouring classes in this country is their being so little 
progressive. The contrast between a poor shopkeeper, 
making every minute of his time, and every saving he 
can effect, tell on his permanent prosperity, and an ar- 
tisan, of equal power of gain, idling and dissipating all 
above a certain amount of working time and a certain 
amount of earnings, is extremely striking. The one 
seems to be under a magnetic attraction towards pros- 
perity and an attendant decency ; the other under a 
repulsion with respect to the tame things — a repulsion 
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which only a select portion of the claw can overcome. Yet 
the labouring classes have nearly, if not fully, as good 
means ami opportunities of advancement as the middle 
classes, if they only would allow themselves to see it. 
Many do indeed advance, and thus prove the truth of 
the rule as applicable to all. It is a false class opinion 
or feeling which seems to be mainly instrumental in 
keeping them down— something very much equivalent 
to the Irishman's cry, ' I will fall, and nobody shall help 
me.' They think themselves kept down by the other 
classes, and therefore remain down. Antipathetic to 
those other classes, and thus forbidding themselves the 
just ambition of rising to lie of them ; ever banding 

; among themselves, and thus necessitating a sort of equa- 
lity of condition, they may be said, as a body, to have 
taken a stand-still position. What is required to give 
them the same chance with the other portions of the 
industrious multitude is something very different from 
combination— it is competition, as to which among them, 
by the greatest exertion and skill, shall merit the great- 
est rewards, and by his foresight and self-denial, idiall 
live not merely the most decent, but the most elegant 
life. They must consent to be severally progressive, as 
the middle classes are. They must learn to be not too 
easily content, and to look beyond the passing day. If 
the trading people had no idea beyond living from hand 
to month, coining into family cares in early youth, and 
struggling on through life in mean homes, without 
any taste of comforts, they would quickly get into 
as unsatisfactory a state. But they choose to be pro- 
gressive iustead; and hence the difference of their con- 

! dition. 

It would be well for every one who haa the least in- 
fluence over the fate of a fellow-creature to seek to make 
i him. as far as possible, a progressive being. There is 
I no person to whom the principle is denied in some form 
I or other. If the young man of fortune has no need to 
struggle, as his fattier perhaps did, for wealth, let him 
set up some other good ambition before him — agricul- 
tural improvement, if he possesses land ; In other cases, 
the dignities of the commercial world or of general so. 
ciety. If the successful poet has exhausted worlds, let 
him imagine new. Let everybody have something to 
strain towards, something to make him progressive. It 
is the true way to happiness, because it is the source of 
nearly all goodness. 



i THE UNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

I Tnr. coast of the Isle of Wight has been celebrated 
from no early period for the lieauty cf its scenery, and 
it is now ns regularly visited by a crowd of summer 
tourists as the Lakes, the vales of Derbyshire, or any 
other of the show-places in England. One portion of it, 
1 the Undercliff, has of late years obtained celebrity on 
|| another ground — the excellence of its winter climate; 
\ and during the inclement season of the year, it becomes 
I the residence of a large number of persons who, being 
sufferer* from weak health, desire to procure the mildest 
atmosphere which can be obtained without quitting 
England. With Torquay, Hastings, and one or two 
| other places, it shares the reputation of affording In- 
: valids a more suitable air, and a higher temperature, 
I than can be found out of the»e favoured spots ; and a 
! stationary colony, of no less than from one to two 
thousand persons, settle in it about the beginning of 
November, and remain there until the end of April, 
i The Undercliff is situated on the south coast, over 
against France ; or, as it is locally called, the back of 
I the island. Geologists tell us that the Isle of Wight 
i was at one time joined to the mainland, and they arrive 
at this conclusion from an examination of the strata, 
which are found to be continued and connected on each 
side of the present line of division. However that may 
be, it is certain that there is now a broad arm of salt 
water between the two, one branch of which is named 
the Solent, and part Spithead. If we cross this channel 
! by one of the Southampton steamers to Coves, and 
i 



drive through the middle of the island to the opposite 
coast, we shall find ourselves, after getting over much 
inclined ground, at an opening last ween the downs, and 
standing at a considerable height above the sea. The 
downs, through a depression in which we arc about to 
descend, form here a line five or six miles in length, and 
seem like a huge embankment thrown up to prevent 
the encroaching of the ocean. Before placing our foot 
on the 'yellow sand,' however, a narrow strip of land is 
seen to intervene, several hundred feet below, and this 
is the Undercliff. Having obtained access to it by a 
steep winding road, we stand upon a piece of ground 
exhibiting great irregularity of surface, varying in width 
from the third of a mile to a mile, and having a length 
corresponding of course with that of the range of down 
above. It is raised, like a terrace, fifty or a hundred 
feet above the sea, with a bare anil abrupt face in that 
direction, but carpeted with grass to the very edge. 
Though I have likened this strip of land to a terrace, it 
must not be supposed that for its entire length it is on 
a uniform level, and in a straight line, like a garden 
walk. Far from that : it is continually moulded into 
roundei) breasts, which are separated by broad channels, 
and have been partly demolished by the attacks of 
winds and waves. At spots it is subdivided into cres- 
cent and bow-shaped terraces, with an aspect towards 
the sea. Now and then it pushes forward promontories, 
like the angles of an external fortification, and head- 
lands arc tilted upwards, like the necks of rearing 
horses— a simile not unnatural or exaggerated to those 
who have seen the spot; for I have always been re- 
minded, when I have stood in those positions from which 
I was able to look along a file of headlands, of the horse* 
represented on the friezes of ancient temples, as thrown 
into various attitudes by the excitement of the moment. 
At some places the terrace wall haa been broken through, 
and by moat of the openings the margin of the water 
may be reached, down an easy slope called a cove. 

Now if we take our stand upon the point of a battle- 
ment (following up the idea of a terrace), we look, on 
one hand, upon the open sea sending its rollers to the 
base; on the other, and at a short distance upon the 
down over which we were brought, to the Undercliff. 
We perceive that the face of the latter is in some ■ 
plsces covered with a fine short herbage, scarred here 
and there by the elements, and showing the light- I 
coloured earth beneath ; in others, supported by long | 
buttresses of sandstone, the front of which, under the ; 
action of the weather, has been worn into horizontal , 
and parallel grooves, imitating the courses of stone in 
a wall. A narrow path runt along the edge of this 
upper tier of cliffs, and commands charming views of 
the country beneath, the whole of which is nothing 
more than gigantic landslips, the ruins of rocks fallen 
from above, and covered again with vegetable mould. 
The natural order of the strata has in many places been 
completely reversed, and the greatest confusion prevails 
amongst the dislodged masses. It is curious to observe 
the natural tendency of the earths, forming the creta- 
ceous group of deposits, to mould themselves into out- 
lines of a graceful flow. A spot which, at a compara- 
tively recent period, was but a rude heap of debris, 
presents to the eye, under a thin coating of earth, the 
most beautiful curves, that softly swell into knolls and 
heights of various height and position. Looking down 
from an elevated station, such as the cliff path, the 
ground seems padded underneath with some soft sub- 
stance. The last extensive landslip took place in 1799, i 
when hundreds of acres were strewn with wreck. The ; i 
cliff still continues to give way here and there, dis- ■ 
charging every winter splinters of a few tous into the 
field* below. 

The interval between the down and the sea is cha- 
racterised by a curious inequality of surface; and it 
is surprising to find, within limits so narrow, such a 
number of walks »nd such a variety of scene. Most 
persons will still give the preference, in point of beauty, 
to Boochureh, notwithstanding that the Dumber of new 
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building* haa much injured the simplicity and retire- 
ment of the little Tillage, though it must be admitted 
that mott of the houaea are in good taate. Dr Arnold 
declared Bonchurch to be the moat beautiful thing he 
had ever seen on the sea-coast on thia aide of Genoa. 
On the whole, the country cannot be called woody, 
though here and there the treea are numerous, par- 
ticularly towards the cast end, where the foliage in 
summer must delightfully enhance the charms of the 
scenery. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
scenery ia of a kind which is less than usually de- 
pendent for iU effect upon the seaaon'a change ; and 
the quantity of the ivy helps to conceal the bareness of 
the treea in the winter months. I do not know that 
the trees flourish with a richer sap than elae where, but 
with the luxuriance of the ivy I have been much 
astonished. The creeper is found enveloping every 
wall and rock, and moat of the tree trunks, to such a 
degree that, as I hinted before, the wild work done by 
the winds of autumn to the deciduous foliage is on a 
bright sunny day little noticed. The rocky buttresses 
under the down are most beautifully festooned with 
the evergreen; It crawla over them like a vine, and 
bushes off into thick tods, that must form admirable 
winter retreats for invalid owls, if any *uch there be. 
In the coppices it is seen creeping along the ground 
amongst the grass, and there are whole acres entirely 
floored by it. 

The Undercliff may be reached from the south by 
three depressions in the downa, and from the east and 
west by roads which pass over high shoulders. The 
downs swell into high heads at the points of widest 
separation : St Boniface Hill, on the east, rises to the 
height of three hundred feet, commanding a fine view 
of Sandoun Bay and the centre of the island ; St Cathe- 
rine's Hill, on the west, is about a hundred feet higher, 
and forms the most favourable point He rut in the whole 
island. The noble bay, terminated by fresh-water chalk 
cliff*, and those singularly-insulated rocks the Needles, 
stretches away from beneath the spectator's feet. The 
sea may be perceived at intervals on all sides, so that it 
ia evident he stands upon an island ; a very long line of 
mainland coast is visible from Beachy Head to the Isle 
of Portland ; and beyond, the eye rests upon a great 
number of objects, the most conspicuous of which are 
the Sussex Downs and the New Forest On a very clear 
day, it is said that even the French coast near Cher- 
bourg can be seen. The ridge is crowned with an old 
octangular tower — the only remains of a chantry, 
founded here as early aa 1323, and dedicated to St 
Catherine, whence the hill acquires its name. The 
builder directed that a priest should perform mass in it, 
and provide lighta during the night for the guidance of 
vessels approaching this dangerous coast. It appears 
from old records that a hermitage occupied the spot 
before the chantry. What an appropriate situation for 
him who sought to combine a life of solitary meditation 
u observance of nature ! 

• Whan h« might ait and rightly spell 
Of erery ,tu that heaven doth show ! 1 



Close by ia the shell of a lighthouse, now suffered to go 
to ruin since the erection of a more modern building on 
the shore. It waa found that mists ao frequently ob- 
scured the hill, that a lighthouse placed there was 
nearly useless, being hid from view at the very time 
when it waa most wanted. The tops of these downs 
produce furze and heather in abundance. There is 
also a good deal of decayed vegetable matter, forming 
thin layers of peaty earth, amongst which there are 
scurfy eruptions of flints, similar to the beds of atones 
we sec on northern fella 

Let us now quit these windy heights, whither the in- 
valid seldom ventures, for the clement district at their 
feet. Ventnor, the capital of the Undercliff. consisted 
a few years ago of not more than a dozen cottages. It 
haa now become a town of five or i 



nent inhabitants, 



six hundred perma- 



paving act, ahopa, coaches, and circulating libraries! 
A friend of mine who visited the place nine years ago, 
informs me that there was then only one butcher there, 
and that considerable diplomacy was requisite to secure 
a whole joint of meat There are now four dealers 
in that article of food, and other tradespeople have in- 
creased in a like proportion. This sudden increase in 
the size of Ventnor, which seems to rival the progress 
of a town in the new continent may be attributed to her 
Majesty's physician, Sir James Clark, who. in his work 
on the sanative influence of climate, pointedly called the 
attention of medical men and Invalid* to the Undercliff 
as a winter residence for those afflicted by throat or 
chest complaints. In that work he gives minute tables 
of the temperature, and of the fall of rain, and he de- 
clares that a more suitable climate for the majority of 
bronchial and pulmonary diseases cannot be found in 
Great Britain, being remarkably equable, as well as mild 
and dry. 

To speak from my own experience, however (the 
experience, it must be remembered, of one person 
during one season). I should say that the climate 
scarcely deserves this encomium, to it* full extent at 
least. The months in which I found it really supe- 
rior are November and December. Many days oc- 
curred then audi as I never saw excelled in beauty at 
the same period of the year in any other place. The 
three following months, however, were marked bv 
much moisture. The wind blew with great violence 
from the south-west almost invariably bringing rain ; 
and when the wind intermitted, dense fogs enveloped 
everything, ao that we aeemed to be living for several 
days together under a ground-glass shade. 'Die chief 
advantage of the Undercliff no doubt consists in its 
higher temperature, there being a difference of some 
degrees in the coldest weather between its climate and 
that of the most sheltered part of the country to the 
north. This ia partly owing to the protection from 
northerly winds, previously referred to, a* afforded by 
the lofty embankment of down, and partly to the reflec- 
tion of the sun's rays from that screen upon the terrace 
beneath. This, on a sunny day, causes a wonderful 
elevation of the temperature in a short space of time; 
and the early appearance of wild flower* in the fields 
and woods testifies its fecundating influence ou the 
earth. 

Although Ventnor ia now tolerably well supplied 
with shops, it is still wanting in many things which 
other watering-places consider essentials — good prome- 
nades, facilities for making excursions, amusements, 
and so forth. It is a little unfortunate that there are 
no sands laid bare at low tide in any piirt of the 
Undercliff; and one soon gets tired of slipping up to 
the ankles in shingle, or breaking one's shins on the 
weedy rocks. A little knowledge of botany and gto- 
logy will afford visitors some pleasurable employment. 
On the latter subject they will do well to consult Dr 
Mantell's interesting publication* It will be sufficient 
here to state, that in this part of the Isle of Wight the 
cretaceous group of deposits may be studied to advan- 
tage. The downs are capped with chalk containing 
nodules of flints; and then comes a stratum of argilla- 
ceous chalk called marl, rich with fossils. This is 
intersected by the roads which leave the Undercliff for 
the upper country, and the hammer will easily bring 
out at these spots a variety of organic remains— ammo- 
nite*, nautili, scaphites. kc Next beneath thia white 
marl, lie a series of sandstone beds, alternating with 
thin beds of chert and limestone. The latter, being of 
a firmer structure than the sandstone, resists the 
weather better, and hence arises the horizontal groov- 
ing before noticed. This group has been termed, 
collectively, the upper green sand, or, as Dr Mantell 
proposes to call it. fire*tont. A very pretty building 



* Gcntagtaal Bacursions round the Isle of Wight, uid alun* the 
Adjacent t'uuit of DuneUhirr, Illustrative of Uiv mn>l interesting 
Geological Phenomena and Organio lUauains. ISy O. A. Mantel! , 
LL.D., F.tt.8. 1W7. 
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stone is obtained from it, which has been universal!/ 
used throughout the Undercliff. It contains numerous 
fossils, and a good deal of silicate iron, which commu- 
nicates to newly -quarried blocks a green tinge on 
exposure to the air. The long line of cliff extending 
from Ventnor to St Catherine's Down consists of upper 
green sand strata. Underneath the sandstone is a bed 
of dark -blue clay, locally called blue thpptry, but known 
to geologists by the name of gait. It is only now and 
then exposed to view; it holds peculiar species of am- 
monites and nautili, with other fossils. Wherever, by 
the fall and displacement of masses of strata, this clay 
is exposed to atmospheric action along Ute shore, it 
gives way, and the superincumbent earth losing its 
support, is carried down to the shingle. In this man- 
ner huge quautities of valuable soil arc totally lost to 
the owner, and the propriety of the local name is evi- 
dent The lower green sand lies below the gait in alter- 
nating argillaceous and arenaceous beds, measuring 
nl together more than a thousand feet in thickness. It 
is very rich in organic remains, but within the limits of 
tlfe Undercliff it can only be seen in fragment*. To 
see the beds in situ, the shore on each side must he 
visited. 

And this leads me to speak of the Chines, a kind of 
ravine in the lower green-sand deposits, which is well 
known to all tourists in the island The lofty sand- 
stone cliffs which wall off the sea have been broken 
through at some places by a force which appears to 
have been very great, and suddenly applied. A split 
or chasm has been the result, which extends through 
the wall, narrowing as it leaves the shore, and generally 
terminating in a broad hollow or combe on the higher 
down. Such a gap is termed a chine;* it is usually 
lined with rocks sprinkled with trees, and along the 
bottom of the groove a little short-lived stream rusLes 
t » join the sea. It will be readily conceived that the 
Chines abouud with highly picturesque scenery ; and 
that, viewed from every point — from the sea, from the 
brink of the ravine, or from the down — they present a 
peculiar and interesting feature in the landscape. Luc- 
combe and Shanklin Chines tire to the east, lilackgang 
Chine to ffle west of the Undcrcliff district. All of 
them may be easily visited on foot from Ventnor by 
persons of ordinary corporeal strength •, but properly 
to see the last-named one, it must be remembered that 
a boat will be required, which may be procured at the 
inn near at hand. This Chine is wild and bare, very 
different from the other two : a little runnel of water 
falls over a sombre cliO'; and when the spectator pushes 
out far enough to draw St Catherine's Down into the 
picture, the effect of such a back-ground, seen in per- 
fective through the rent, is magnificent. It will pro- 
bably occur to the reader that Shanklin Chine, the most 
beautiful of the three, was described by Mr Leigh 
Richmond in one of his popular Tracts. There is a 
remarkable scientific phenomenon connected with the 
down above Shanklin. In the progress of the ordnance 
survey which has been extended over England, a devia- 
tion of the plumb line from its perpendicular was ob- 
served to take place in the neighbourhood of this down. 
In Sir Roderick Murchison's address to a meeting of 
the British Association, he remarked that it was a 
surprising fact that this comparatively low chalk range 
should possess a power of attraction more than half 
.19 great as the dense and lofty mountain of Schehallien 
in the Scottish Highlands, the inlluence of which on 
other bodies was noticed by Dr Maskelync, in 177-1, 
whdst making his astronomical observations. 

The streams that break out of the sand rock in the 
Undercliff are remarkable for their extreme clearness ; 
one of the springs was dedicated in old time to St Lnu- 



* The derivation of this word bas given rise to much speculation ; 
perhaps its origin may bo found in the French verb rchiurr, to 
ulril.o violently, to break. Road* up »tccp bills or banks arc called 
id it is not unlikely that n c may And the origin of this 
i in the French , a full, a dewent. Neither of those 
i have 1 tnct with elsewhere in 



rencc, whose name it still bears. It bursts out close by 
the roadside, and is received into an arched canopy of 
modern workmanship. On the top of one of the downs 
there is a spring called tho Wishing Well, from a popu- 
lar tradition that the mental wishes of persons who 
perform certain ceremonies at its side will be gratified 
—a power like that possessed by the Grnsmere Wishing- 
Gate, which the peu of Wordsworth has immortalised : 



If thou wilt, but not In scorn.' 

The chaly Urate spring near the western extremity of 
tho Undercliff is possibly more efficacious in bodily 
ailments, but the reputation of that does not appear to 
be very high. 

The antiquities of the district arc not very numerous. 
The churches of St Laurence and Bonchurch are small, 
and very ancient structures, which form picturesque 
additions to the scenery ; but they do not afford much 
sco[>e for the investigations of the antiquary, or much 
detail for the study of the architect. Not far distant 
from the former, and near a farmhouse called Woolver- 
ton, there arc some old walls overrun by ivy, the only 
remains of an oratory, the origin of which seems to be 
quite lost ; but it makes a pretty sketch in connection 
with the surrounding landscape, and that sketchers 
care much more about thau a long history of monks and 
charters. The park and mansion of Appuldurcombe, 
the seat of the Earl of Yarboruugh, three miles dis- 
tant over the down, are objects of great attraction to 
strangers ; and deservedly, for in addition to the beau- 
tiful views commanded by the former, the latter contains 
some valuable Greek and Roman antiques, and a choice 
collection of paintings by the old masters, most of them 
of great excellence. The interior of the houBe is shown 
on two days of the week to strangers, who have pre- 
viously procured admission orders from the steward. 
The antiques and pictures were got together by Sir 
Uichard \Vorsley, an aucestor of the present owner, 
who, in 17SA and the two following years, undertook a 
voyage to Italy, Greece, and the East, fur the express 
purpose of making a collection. He freighted a vessel, 
and took competent artists with him, to make drawings 
of various remarkable objects, l'eniiant derives the 
strange-looking name from y pwU y dtrr y ctcm, words 
signifying in English, 'The pool of water in the hollow 
of the hill.' 



THE TREASURE. 

In the upper apartment of an old-fashioned house in 
1'arU were seated nu old man and a young girl, whose 
appearance corresponded with the aspect of their habi- 
tation ; for in both were alike visible a certain air of 
neatness and good taste, which can embellish even 
poverty itself, and give an air of elegance to the lowliest 
abode. Everything was in its place ; the brick floor 
was carefully scrubbed ; the faded green tapestry was 
free from every stain ; and the windows were furnished 
with coarse curtains of white muslin, so thickly covered 
with darns, that it almost bore the appearance of em- 
broidery. A few (lower- pots stood outside the opeu 
window, and perfumed the room with their fragrance. 

The sun was about to set, a purple light illuminated 
the humble dwelling, glancing on the fresh bright coun- 
tenance of the young maiden, and playing around the 
white hairs of the aged man. This latter was reclining 
in a rush-woven arm-chair, which a careful and loving 
hand had furnished with cushions, carefully stuffed with 
tow, and covered with patched chintz. His mutilated 
limbs rested upon an old chauffc-pitd* converted into 
a stool, and his only remaining arm rested on a small 
table, on which lay an amber pipe and a tobacco case, 
embroidered with coloured beads. 

The old soldier had one of those bold and furrowed 
countenances whose roughness is tempered by its frauk 
aud kind expression. A gray moustache concealed his 

* A small store for Uio feet. 
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half-parted lips, as be fixed his eye with an unconscious 
smile upon the young girl. She was about twenty 
years of age ; a brunette, in whose winning and flexible 
features every passing emotion was portrayed. She 
held in her hand a newspaper, which she was reading 
aloud to the old mau. Suddenly she stopped, and 
seemed to listen. 

• What do you hear ?' inquired the invalid. 

• Nothing,' replied the young girl, while her counte- 
nance was expressive of disappointment. 

'You thought you heard Charles?' inquired the 
soldier. 

' It is true that I fancied so,' replied hi* young com- 
panion, slightly colouring; ' his day's work must be 
finished, and this is his hour for returning. 1 

'When he does return,' remarked Vincent in atone 
of vexation. 

Susan was on the point of seeking to justify her 
cousin, but her judgment was doubtless opposed to the 
attempt, for she stopped short, looked embarrassed, and 
then fell into a reverie. 

The invalid soldier passed his hand across his mous- 
tache, and twisted it impatiently, his usual gesture 
when anything annoyed him. 

• Our young conscript is making a bad campaign of 
it,' he at length began. 4 He returns lit re out of humour ; 
he leaves his work to frequent taverns and the race- 
course : all that will cud badly both f >r him and u«.' 

'Oh do not say so, uncle l You will bring him ill 
luck,' replied the young girl in a tone of deep emotion. 
I ' I hope it is only a moment of delusion, which will 
quickly pass away. For some time past, my cousin 
; has got some strange notions into his head, and he has 
not the heart to work.' 
' Aud why so, pray ? ' 

' Because he says he cau't expect to better himself 
by his labour. lie thinks that an artisan, let him work 
over so hard, can have nothing to hope for the future, 
and therefore deems it best to live merely for the pre- 
sent hour, without carefulness, and without hope.' 

'Ah! so that is his system, is it?' replied the old 
man, knitting his brows. ' Well, the honour of invent- 
ing it does not belong to him. We had also in our 
regiment reasoners of that kind, who gladly avoided 
marching with their comrades because the way was so 
long, and who dragged on their dull existence in the 
depots, while their companies were taking possession of 
Madrid, Berlin, and Vienna. Your cousin, you see, does 
not seem to be aware that by putting one foot before 
the other, even the shortest legs will get to Home at 
last!' 

' Ah, if you could only get him to be of that opinion! ' 
exclaimed Susan with anxious earnestness. ' I have 
often tried to change his mind by reckoning up how 
much a good bookbinder such as he is might economise ; 
but when I come to the total, he shrugs his shoulders, 
and says that women understand nothing about calcu- 
lations.' 

' And so I suppose you gave up the matter in despair, 
my poor child?' said Vincent, looking at her with a 
smile of mingled sadness and affection. ' I see now why 
your eyes are so often red' 

• My uncle, I assure you' 

4 What makes you so often forget to water your gilly- 
flowers, or to sing your merry songs' 

•My uncle' 

Susan looked down as if confused, and twisted the 
corner of the paper. The old soldier laid his hand 
affectionately on her head — ' Come, then ; I do believe 
she thinks I am going to scold her,' he continued in a 
tone of brusque kindness. ' Isn't it quite natural that 
you should be interested about Charles, who is now 
your cousin, and who one day, I hope' 

The young girl made a sudden movement. 

• Well, well ; no, we wont talk any more about that,' 
■aid the veteran, checking himself—' wo wont talk any 
more of that just now. But let us speak a little about 
this good-for-nothing boy, fur whom you feel 



friendship — that is the proper word, I think — and who, 
on his side, feels kindly towards you.' 

Susan shook her head. ' He used to do so in former 
days,' said she ; ' but for some time past, if you ktie w 
how cold he seems, how indifferent to me.' 

'Yes,' remarked Vincent pensively, ' when one has 
once partaken of exciting amusements, the pleasures of 
home appear insipid : it is like drinking home-made 
wine after cherry brandy ; one can understand that, my 
child ; many of us know it by experience.' 

' But they have been cured,' observed Susan ; * there- 
fore Charles may be so too. Perhaps your speaking to 
him, uncle, might do him good.' 

The old man shook his head doubtfully. 'Such 
faults as his are not cured by a few words, my child— 
acts are necessary. A man can no more be suddenly 
transformed into a reasonable being, than into a goixl 
soldier : he requires exercise, experience, fatigue ; he 
must learn his business at tho cannon's mouth. Your 
cousin, you see, is deficient in will, because he does not 
see beforo him any object to be attained. The great 
thing would be to And one which would stimulate him 
to persevering industry, but this is no easy matter : 
however,*! will think about it.' 

' It is he this time!' exclaimed Susan, who had re- 
cognised the hurried steps of her cousin as he ascended 
the stairs. 

' Silence, then,' said the veteran ; ' we must not seem 
to have been talking about him, so go on reading to me." 

Susan obeyed ; but the trcmulousness 0 f her voice 
would quickly have betrayed her emotion to the cars of 
an attentive observer. Whilst her eyes rested on the 
printed characters before her, and her lips mechani- 
cally pronounced the written words, her thoughts were 
absorbed by her cousin, who had just then entered the 
room. As the reading continued, the young workman 
did not feel himself obliged to speak; s>, without salut- 
ing either his uncle or cousin, he went over to the 
window, and stood leaning against it with folded arms. 

Susan went on reading, without understanding a word 
she said. Sho came to' tharjiries of unconnected facts 
which are always to be lound under the head of 
' Varieties.' Charles, who had at first appeared da- 
trait, ended by listening, almost in spite of himself. 

Tho young gn-1, after reading a list of robberies, fires, 
and accidents of divers kinds, came to the following 
article : — ' A poor pedler of Bcsancon, named Peter 
Lcfevre, resolving to make a fortune at any coat, con- 
ceived the idea of setting out for India, which he had 
heard spoken of as the land of gold and of diamonds. 
He sold what little he possessed, reached Bordeaux, 
and embarked as cook's assistant in an American ship. 
Eighteen years passed away, and no tidings were 
received of Lefcvro; but now at length his relations 
have received a letter announcing his approaching re- 
turn. It informs them that the ci-detxint pedler, after 



enduring unheard-of fatigues, and incredible 



changes of 



fortune, had arrh-ed in Franco blind of one eye and 
short of an arm, but the possessor of riches valued at 
two millions of francs.' 

Charles, who had listened to this article with growing 
interest, could not suppress an exciamatiou of surprise 
— * Two millions!' 

' They will serve to buy him a glass eye and a cork 
leg,' ironically observed the old soldier. 

• There is good fortune for you!' continued the young 
workman, without heeding his uncle's remark. 

'And which it cost him a good deal to obtain,' added 
the veteran. 

'Eighteen years of unheard-of fatigues!' repeated 
Susan, dwelling upon the words of the paper. 

' What matter, when a fortune was in view ! ' replied 
Charles eagerly. 4 Tho difficulty does not lie either in 
travelling over a bad road, or in encountering stormy 
weather to reach a good shelter, but in having to walk 
on with nothing in prospect at the end of our journey.* 

' And so,' continued the young girl, timidly raising 
her eyes towards her cousin—' so you envy this pcdler'i 
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lot. You would give all your youthful years, one of 
your eyes, one of your hands'— 

* For two millions?' interrupted Charles; 'most as- 
suredly. You have only to find me a purchaser, Susan, 
at this price, and I will engage to give you a portion 
for pin-money.' 

The young girl made no reply, hut turned away her 
head ; her heart was heavy, and a tear trembled in her 
eye. Vincent also was silent ; but he had again begun 
to twist his moustache with a morose air. There was 
a long silence. 

Each of the three actors in this scene was engaged in 
pursuing a peculiar train of thought. The sound of the 
clock striking eight aroused Susan from her reverie. 
She rose hastily, and began to lay the cloth for their 
evening repast. It was a short and gloomy one. Charles, 
who hud passed the latter part of the afternoon in a 
tavern with his friends, would eat nothing, and poor 
Susan had lost her appetite. Vincent alone did honour 
to the frugal repast; for the hardships of war had 
accustomed him to maintain the privileges of hi* ttnmach 
in the midst of the most trying scenes. But his hunger 
was quickly appeased, and he returned to his arm-chair 
near the window. Susan, who longed to feel herself 
alone, soon put everything back into its place, took a 
I light, kissed the old man, and retired to her little cham- 
■ ber overhead. Vincent and his nephew were left tete- 
] a tete; and the latter was also preparing to take his 
i leave, when the old soldier made a sign to him to shut 
the door, and to come nearer to him. 

4 1 want to speak to yon,' said he seriously. 

Charles, who expected to receive some reproaches for 
his bite conduct, remained standing before the old man, 
but the latter made him a sign to sit down. 

' Have you reflected well on the words which you 
spoke a few minutes ago?' he inquired, looking fixedly 
at his nephew. ' Would you really be capable of 
making a long and sustained effort in order to gain a 
fortune?' 

'I!— Can you doubt it, uncle?' replied Charles, sur- 
prised at the question. 

' Then you would consent to labour patiently, to work 
without intermission, to change all your habits ? ' 

• If my doing so would accomplish any purpose — Yes. 
But why do you make the inquiry ?' 

' You shall be made acquainted with my reasons,' 
said the veteran, opening the drawer of a little escri- 
toir, in which he kept the old newspapers which were 
lent to him by one of his fellow-lmlgers. He searched 
some time amongst them, and at lust took out one, in 
which he pointed out to Charles an article which he 
had marked. 

The young man read it half aloud. * Some steps 
have lately been taken with the Spanish government 
for the recovery of a treasure buried on the banks of 
the Dourn after the battle of Salamanca. It would 
appear that in the course of this famous retreat, a 
company belonging to the first division, t*» whom the 
charge of several tumbrils had been committed, was 
separated from the main body of the army, and sur- 
rounded by a force so superior to themselves, that any 
attempt at resistance would have been in vain. The 
commanding officer, seeing that no hope remained of 
being able to cut his way through the opposing forces, 
took advantage of the darkness of the night to have the 
tumbrils buried in the earth by some of his soldiers in 
whom he reposed implicit confidence, then, feeling as- 
sured that no one would be able to discover them, he 
ordered his little baud to disperse, so that they might 
each separately endeavour to escaj>e through the lines 
of the enemy. Some few had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed in rejoining their division ; hut the commanding 
officer, us well as all the men who knew where the 
tumbrils had been concealed, perished in the attempt. 
Now it has been positively affirmed that in these tura- 
briU were contained the money required for the expenses 
of the whole invading army— namely, a lum of about 
three millions.' 



Charles paused : his eyes sparkled with delight ; and 
he looked inquiringly at the veteran. • Were you one 
of that company ?' he exclaimed. 

' I was,' replied the soldier. 

' You know of the existence of this depot ? ' 

' I was one of those whom the captain charged to 
bury it, and the only one amongst them who did not 
fall beneath the heavy fire of the enemy.' 

• Then you could give some indication on the sub- 
ject; you could help to find them?' inquired Charles 
anxiously. 

' So much the more readily,' replied Vincent, ' beeatue 
the captain made us take as our point of reccmna usance 
the parallel bearings of a rock aod two hills which 
helped to mark out the spot' 

' So you would remember it ?' 

• I could point it out as precisely as tho position of 
the bed in this room.' 

Charles sprang from his seat ' Your fortune then is 
made I' he exclaimed energetically. * Why have you 
been silent so long? The French government would 
have accepted any proposition you might have made 
to them.' 

' Very likely,' replied Vincent ; 4 but anyway, my 
information could have been of no use.' 
' Why so?' 

' Spain refused the required permission : look at 
this.' 

He held out to the young man a second paper, which ' 
announced, in fact, that the demand for permission to ■ 
search for the tumbrils which had been buried by the 
French in 1812 on the banks of the Douro had been 
refused by the government of Madrid. 

' But could one not do without this permission ?' in- 
quired Charles. 'Where is the necessity of attempting 
officially a search, which might be made quietly with- • 
out any display. Once upon the spot, and the ground I 
purchased, who could prevent the search?' 

' I have thought about it many a time for the last 
thirty years,' continued the soldier. ' But where was 1 
to find the money necessary for the expenses of the 
journey, and for the purchase of the field?' 

• Would it not be possible to apply to some one 
richer than ourselves, and to put them in possession of 
the secret?" 

' But how should we make them credit our report? — 
or prevent our confidence being abused, if they did 
believe it? And if by any chance we should fail in the 
attempt, or if it should turn out, as in the fable, that 
when the hour of partition came, the lion should keep 
the whole of the prey for himself, should we not then, 
in addition to the fatigues of the journey, and the un- 
certainties of success, have to brave the miseries of a 
lawsuit? Of what use would all this be, tell me? Is it 
worth my while to tako so much trouble for the few 
days I have yet to live? No, no ; the millions may rest 
in pence as far as I am concerned. I have a retired 
pension of two hundred francs : thanks to the good help | 
of my little Susan, that, with the small yearly sum j 
attached to my cross, is sufficient to supply me with 
tobacco and my daily rations. I laugh at all otlier 
wants as I would at a detachment of Cossacks.' 

'And so you will let this opportunity escape you?' 
continued Charles with feverish earnestness. ' You will 
refuse all this wealth?' 

' For myself, most cheerfully,' replied the old man ; 
'but for you it would be different. 1 could perceive 
just now that you were ambitious; that you would con- 
sider no sacrifice too great which would enable you to 
acquire riches. WeU, then, amass the sum which would 
be necessary for our journey, and I will accompany you 
to the spot.' 

' You ! — Are you in earnest ? ' 

• Earn two thousand franca, and then I will bring 
you to the very spot where the treasure lies concealed. 
Will that satisfy you ? * 

' Satisfy me, uncle !' cried Charles In a transport of 
joy. Then checking himself, he added iu an anxious 
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tone, ' But how can I ever scrape together ao much 
money ? It never can be done.' 

' Work courageously, and bring me your pay regu- 
larly every week. I promiao you there will be no diffi- 



culty in accomplishing it.' 
• Remem 



the savings of a 



iter, uncle, what n 
workman can amount to.' 
4 That is my look-oaf 
' How many years will be necessary ?' 
'You were just now ready to sacrifice eighteen years, 
as well aa an eye and an arm, in the same cause.' 
' Ah, if I were only sure!' 

* Of acquiring a treasure ? I swear to you by the 
ashes of the Little Corporal that you shall.' 

This was the soldier's great oath. Charles saw that 
he was serious in the matter. Vincent encouraged him 
anew, by assuring him that his future fate lay in his 
own power; and the young man retired to rest resolved 
to begin a life of sober and careful industry. 

But the hopes awakened within him by his conver- 
sation with his uncle were too splendid to allow of his 
sleeping. Ho passed the night in a sort of fever, calcu- 
lating the means of gaining as quickly as possible the 
desired sum; settling how he would employ his future 
riches; and passing in review, one after 'another, as 
realities, all the chimeras which heretofore had only 
floated like dim visions before his imagination. When 
Susan came down next morning, he had already gone 
off to his work. Vincent, observing her surprise, nodded 
hU hear! and smiled, but said nothing. He had recom- 
mended secrecy to the young workman, and resolved to 
maintain it himself. Moreover, he wished to see whether 
Charles would persevere in his good resolutions. 

The first months of trial were full of difficulty to the 
young workman. He had contracted habits which it 
required no small resolution to break through. Inces- 
snnt work seemed insupportable to him. He was now 
obliged to atruggle against that capricious fickleness of 
purjwse which hitherto had influenced his actions, to 
surmount the impulses of weariness and disgust, and to 
resist the importunities of his former companions in 
dissipation. 

This was at first a difficult task. Many a time his 
courage failed, and he was upon the point of returning 
to hi* former habits; but his earnest desire to attain 
the projtosed end reanimated him in his course. Each 
time that he brought to the veteran his weekly savings, 
and perceived how insensibly they were increasing in 
amount, he experienced a renewal' of hope which gave 
fresh ardour to his endeavours— it was only a little 
atep towards his end, but still it teas a step. Besides, 
each day tho effort became easier; for in proportion as 
his life became more regular, his tastes took a new direc- 
tion. The assiduity with which he laboured through- 
out the day rendered his evening repose more welcome; 
the separation from his noisy and reckless companions 
lent a new charm to tho society of his uncle and his 
cousin. Susan, too, had recovered her gaiety, aa well as 
her frank familiarity of manner. Her every thought 
was given to her aged uncle and to Charles ; and each 
day her careful love adorned their humble homo with 
some fresh charm, and drew still closer those bonds of 
tenderness and affection which can make the lowliest 
dwelling the abode of happiness and peace. Charles 
was quite surprised at finding in his cousin attractions 
which he had never before discovered. She became 
insensibly each day more necessary to his happiness. 
Without his being aware of it, the aim of his life was 
gradually changing; the hope of attaining the treasure 
promised by Vincent was no longer his only spring of 
action : in all ho did. ho now thought of Su#tn ; his 
constant desire was to merit her approbation, to become 
dearer to her. 

The human soul is a sort of moral daguerreotype : let 
it be surrounded by images of order, of industry, of self- 
devotion; let it be illuminated by the sunshine of affec- 
tion; and each of these images will imprint themselves 
upou its surface, and remain there for ever firmly fixed. 



The life which Charles waa now leading gradually 
extinguished his ardent ambition: he saw within his 
reach a purer and simpler happiness than any of which 
he had ever before formed a conception; his para- 
dise waa no longer a fairyland, such as the 'Ara- 
bian Nights' depict, but a narrow circle, peopled with 
homely joys which he could without difficulty embrace 
within his grasp. And yet this transformation, visible 
to all around him, remained a secret to himself. He 
did not know that he was changed, he only knew that 
he was more tranquil and more happy. The only new 
feeling of which he was conscious was his love for 
Susan. The treasure he was labouring for, instead of 
being his principal object, he now looked upon only as 
a means towards making his union with Susan more 
joyous. He looked forward to it as an important addi- 
tion, but still only as accessory to higher hopes ; also 
he now began to feel the greatest anxiety to know 
whether his love was shared. 

He was one evening pacing the little apartment, 
while Vincent and Susan were chatting together beside 
the stove. Their conversation turned on Charles's former 
master, who, after thirty years of a life passed in honest 
labour, had just put up to sale his little bookbind- 
ing establishment, that he might retire to the country 
with his aged wife for the remainder of his days. 

'Now that is a couple,' said the old soldier, 'who 
knew how to turn this world into a paradise ; always 
of one mind, always in good-humour, and fully occu- 
pied.' 

' Ye«,' replied Susan thoughtfully, ' the richest couple 
on earth might well envy their lot.' 

Charles, who had just then approached the stove, 
stopped a moment, and looking fixedly at his cousin, 
inquired, • Then you would like your husband to lore 
you, Susan?' 

* Why, yes — certainly — if possible,' she replied, 
smiling, and slightly colouring. 

• You can have your wish then,' said Charles warmly. 
' You have only to say one word.' 

'What word, my cousin?' said Susan with some 
emotion. 

' That you will acoept me for your husband,' replied 
the young man : adding with respectful tenderness, as 
he saw the surprise and confusion which this abrupt 
avowal of his intentions had produced in his cousin, 
• Oh do not let that annoy you, Susan ; it has long been 
my most earnest desire to ask you this question. I 
only waited on account of a certain reason with which 
my uncle is acquainted, but you see how it has escaped 
me against my will ; and now only be as frank as I 
have been. Tell me whether I may hope that you can 
love me; our good uncle is there, so that you need have 
no fears that you are doing wrong.' 

The young man's voice faltered ; he took his cousin's 
hand, which he pressed within his own. and a tear 
trembled in his eye. Susan was silent, for her heart 
was too full to speak : and the old soldier looked at 
them both with a smile of mingled playfulness and feel- 
ing. At length putting his arm around the young girl, 
and drawing her gently towards Charles, he said gaily, 
' Well now. apeak, my little one.' 

' Susan ! ' exclaimed her cousin, still holding her hand ; 
' one word, only one word — will you be my wife?' 

She hid her head upon his shoulder, and a half-arti- 
culated 'Yes' escaped her lips. 

' Eh, well now, 1 declare,' cried Vincent, clapping his 
hand on his knee, ' there was a gre.it deal of difficulty 
about saying that much. Now you must both j;ive me 
a kiss.' said he, kindly taking their hands. ' I will leave 
you this evening for talking over your secrets, and 
to-morrow we will speak of business.' 

The next morning the old man, taking his nephew 
aside, announced to him that the sum which whs re- 
quired for their journey was now complete, and that 
they might set off for Spain as soon as they pleased. 
This news, which ought to have enchanted Charles, 
filled liim, ou the contrary, with painful emotion. To 
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think that lie must leave Susan at the very moment 
when their intercourse was becoming such a source of 
happiness — that ho must encounter all the uncertain- 
ties of a long and difficult journey, when it would hare 
been so sweet to stay in his now happy home! The 
young man was almost ready to curse the millions 
which he must go so far to seek. Since the time when 
he had gained a new object of interest in life, his desire 
f.»r riches had gradually lo.it its hold upon his mind. 
What use whs there in seeking for wealth to purchase 
happiness?— he had found it already. Ho did not, how- 
ever, express these thoughts to his uncle, but merely 
declared himself ready to accompany him at an hour's 
notice. The old soldier reminded him that age was less 
hasty than youth in its movements, and asked for a few 
•lays' delay previous to their departure. ' Meanwhile, I 
\vi»h, Charles,' said the old man, ' that you would borrow 
from our neighbours those old newspapers which tell of 
the famous depot on the banks of the Douro ; we can 
look over them carefully together, and may perhaps 
find some information that shall be useful to us on our 
arrival there.' 

The young man having made the desired application, 
they were, in the course of half an hour, seated side by 
side, poring over some well-thumbed papers. Charles 
at first found only the details with which he was 
already familiar — the refusal of the Spanish govern- 
ment — the fruitless researches of some Barcelona mer- 
chants. He thought that every document had been 
read, when his glance rested urnm a letter signed by a 
certain I*. Dufour. 

•Peter Dufour!' repeated Vincent; 'that was the 
name of the quarter-master of the company.* 

4 Sr» he is called here,' replied Charles. 

• Heaven save me ! I thought the brave old boy was 
in the other world long ago ; he was the confederate of 
the captain. Let us see what he has to say for himself.' 

Instead of answering. Charles uttered a cry of disap- 
pointment ; he had looked over the letter, and oa per- 
using its contents, had turned deadly pale. 

' What on earth is the matter?' inquired Vincent. 

• The matter indeed ! ' repeated the young workman. 
* The matter is, that if Dufour speaks truth, wo may as 
well stay at home.' 

•Why?' 

'Because the tumbrils were rilled with powder in- 
stead of silver!' 

Vincent clapped his hand to his forehead with an 
exclamation of surprise and disappointment. Susan 
laid down her work, and fixed her eyes mournfully on 
her cousin. The latter was the first to recover from 
the stupor occasioned by this unexpected discovery. 
After a few moments, he rose up with a look of cheer- 
ful animation, and approaching Susan, seized her hand, 
exclaiming, ' After all, here is my best treasure — one I 
would not give up for all the silver that may be buried 
in Spain and France too ! So cheer up, good uncle, and 
let us make tho best use of what is left to us. With 
true hearts and strong hands we can never be poor. 
Can we, Susan ?' 

• Never,' she replied ; and her eyes expressed even 
more unbounded confidence than was implied in the 
single word uttered by her lips. 

The old man slowly raised his head, and repeated the 
well-known proverb, ' L'lwmme propone mats Dieu dis- 
pose.' Then, after a moment's thought, he continued, 
' I hoped to have seen you both wealthy before I died ; 
but perhaps it is best as it is. Don't let us forget, how- 
ever, your savings, Charles— Peter Dufour's letter can- 
not rob us of the two thousand francs ; and,' added he, 
smiling, * I have some savings of my own, thanks to the 
management of this good girl : we will see what can be 
done with it all.' So saying, he rested his head on his 
elbow, and seemed for a while lost in meditation. At 
last lie raised his head, and cried out joyously, ' I have 
it — I have it !' 

' What have you, good uncle?' exclaimed the young 
people simultaneously. 



• Patience, patience,' replied the veteran with a know- 
ing smile ; ' you shall know it all in good time. Will 
you call a hackney-coach for me, Charles ? I have some 
business out, and it is still early in the day. Susan, 
child, I shall want you to come with me.' 

His desire was obeyed ; and as he drove through the 
streets, he acquainted her that his heart waa act upon 
establishing them both in the business which had been 
just relinquished by Charles's former master. ' And,' 
added he, ' Mr I>ebrun is an honest man, and will lend 
me a helping hand in the business. What say you to 
my plan, child ? ' 

' Oli it would only make me too happy, dear uncle,' 
she gratefully replied. 

They called on Mr Lebrun, and were so successful in 
their negotiations, that on being again seated in the 
coach, the old man knocked his stick with vehemence 
on the floor, exclaiming. * By the ashes of the Little 
Corporal he thall have it!' Susan kissed his hand 
with joyful affection. 'Only let me sec you settled in 
your own mfnage, and I shall die happy,' said the old 
man with some emotion. ' But remember, Charles is to 
know nothing about all this yet,' he continued, looking 
earnestly at the young girl. 

4 It will be very hard to keep it from him, uncle,' 

• But it must be kept,' rejoined Vincent in a decided 
and somewhat grave tone. 

Susan was silent; for she knew there was no appeal 
from such a decision. It was very difficult, however, 
for her to keep this secret from her lover ; and it would 
have been still more so, but that Charles was so fully 
occupied at this motnent, that he had little leisure for 
conversation. 

About a fortnight afterwards, on a fine holiday, Vin- 
cent proposed to the young people that lie should treat 
them to a drive. 'And afterwards,' continued he, 'you 
can go out together, and enjoy more of what is going on.' 

This they joyfully acceded to. At the end of a few 
minutes' drive, to Charles's great surprise the carriage 
stopped at the door of the magasin which had formerly 
belonged to his old master. 

' What is the man about? ' he inquired rather impa- 
tiently. 

•We shall see, we shall see,' replied the old man 
smiling. 

The steps were let down. Vincent, leaning upon 
Susan, got out, and entered the shop. Charles was 
about to follow them, when the name of ' Chaiu.es 
Vincent,' in Inrgc gold letters, placed above the en- 
trance, arrested his eye. For one moment he stood 
petrified; the next he hastened into the shop, and cm- 
bracing his uncle and cousin in a transport of joy, 
exclaimed, 'Ah, this is your secret! and you have kept 
it from me all tins time,' said he reproachfully to 
Susan. 

• It is the last I will ever keep from you,' she replied, 
looking somewhat confused. 

' Yes. yes ; it was all my fault ; so don't scold her. 
No scoldiug to-day,' repeated the old soldier, hobbling 
into tho back room, where a huge block of wood was 
burning brightly on the hearth, and a small table was 
laid for dinner. The furniture was plain, but neat, and 
the tablecloth white as snow. Vincent, shaking his 
nephew by the hand, said, ' Charles, you arc welcome as 
the master of this house.' 

• Thank you, thank you a thousand times, uncle ; but,' 
turning to his cousin, ' I do not care to be the master 
of it, unless Susan promises to be its mistress.' 

•And so she will,' interrupted the old man. 'Don't 
you remember her promise? ' 

4 Yes, but I wish her to repeat it once more.' 

Susan blushed, and gave him her hand. 

Need we say what a happy and joyous evening fol- 
lowed this explanation. 

Before many days had elapsed, Mr and Mrs Charles 
Vincent were installed in the formal possession of their 
new habitation. Susan carried the same cheerful and 
elastic spirit into her married life which had sustaiucd 
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her in her earlier nnd more trying course ; and even in 
her busiest moments, she found leisure to talk with the 
old soldier, as he sat by the fireside in a comfortable 
arm-chair, with his beloved pipe and pouch placed con- 
veniently at his side. 

A year passed away, and the first anniversary of 
their wedding-day found this happy trio still happier 
than on the eventful day which fixed them in their 
present comfortable dwelling. 

At supper, the old man drank to the health and pros- 
perity of the young couple. 

' Thank you, good uncle,' said Charles ; ' and what- 
ever share of enjoyment may be mine, I have to thank 
ytiu for much of it, as it was you who first taught me 
that happiness does not lie in wealth or distinction, but 
in n life of honest industry, and a mind at peace with 
itself. You, too, I have partly to thank,' continued he, 
6iniling and looking at his wife, ' for having given me 
here a greater treasure than ever I hoped to have pos- 
eessed, had our expedition into Spain beeu crowned with 
the most entire success.' 



THE OPPROBRIUM OF MILTON. 

Ouh readers may remember the famous controversy on 
the alleged expulsion of Milton from his college, and its 
termination by a sort of compromise on the part of his 
defenders. They will perhaps be glad to hear that 
another belligerent has now appeared on the side of the 
poet, with the standard of ' No surrender ! ' and that he 
seems to have finally set the question at rest. 

It is no wonder that the great poet — whose prose 
would have immortalised him, even if the ' Paradise 
Lost' had never been written — was the object of every 
kind of scurrility and calumny. Some of his works 
wero ordered by proclamation of Charles II. to be 
burned by the common hangman; and his fellow- 
Christians were called upon by a private assailant to 
•stone the miscreant to death.' One of his contem- 
poraries, Winstanley, declared of him that, notwith- 
standing his possession of some small poetical merits, 
* his fame is got out like the snuff of a candle, and will 
continue to stink to all posterity, for having so in- 
famously belied that glorious martyr and king, Charles 
I.' Another of them, Aubrey, who was seventeen years 
younger than Milton, brought against him the specific 
charge of having been ' romited, after an inordinate and 
riotous youth, out of the university;' and even John- 
son, in a new generation, suffered his chureh-and-state 
feelings to influence his judgment both of the poet and 
the man. * I am ashamed," says he, * to relate what 1 
fear is true, that Milton was one of the last students in 
cither university that suffered the public indignity of 
corporal correction.' 

To prove these charges, there were no college entries, 
and no contemporary reminiscences brought forward. 
The sole evidence was somo words in n L:itin elegy of 
his own; and yet this elegy he himself republished, with 
all its supposed damnatory proof, not more than two or 
three years after the charge by Aubrey, to which he 
replies as follows :— 1 1 must be thought, if this libeller 
(for now he shows himself to be so) can find belief, 
after an inordinate and riotous youth spent at the uni- 
versity, to have been at length ''vomited out thence;" 
for which commodious lie, that he may be encouraged 
in the trade another time, I thank him ; for it hath 
given me an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly, 
with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary fa- 
vour and respect which I found, above any of my 
equals, at the hands of those courteous and learned 
men, the fellows of that college wherein I spent some 
years ; who, at my parting, after I had taken two 
degrees, as the manner is, signified many ways how 
much better it would content them that I would stay ; 
as by many letters full of kindness and loving respect, 
both before that time and long after, I was assured of 
their singular good affection towards me.' In his Second I 
Defence, he says still more distinctly, that his father sent | 



him to college, where he studied for seven years with the 
approbation of tho pood, and without any stain upon 
his character, till he took the degree of master of arts. 

The elegy, however, according even to the more 
friendly commentators, was not entirely to bo got over. 
They absolved him from expulsion, but consented to a 
verdict of rustication : in the Irish fashion, they split 
the difference. The verses that bear upon the question 
are as follow, with the criminatory words in italics : — 

• Mc t«nct urtu rcflui qmm TlinmcsU alluit uml.i, 
Meqiie neo lnvitir.il jwtrln <lulci« hnbut. 
Jnm nee iirumlifrrum mihl cur.i rtvlM-rc Cimtint, 
Ncc dudum ivtiH ma l.irit anglt uiuor. 
* * * ♦ 

SI »it line e.cli;<tm pstrios adlliuc prnatc*. 

Kt vacuum oiiri* ottn grata scqiii, 
Ncm c»o rol pru/toii noinon iwrteinre rccuso, 
Lxliu vt condition).' fruor.' 

We now give the literal and obvious translation of 
these verses:— 

The city which the Thames laves with refluent wave 
detains me. 

And my sweet native place possesses me not against my 
will ; 

Now I have neither a desire to revisit the reedy Cam. 
Nor docs the lore of a domestic hearth, lately forbidden, 
torment me. 

If this be exile— to have visited my father's household 
gods. 

And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure — 
I refuse not the name or the lot of a banished man, 
And gladly I enjoy the condition of exile. 

The commentators could not bear entirely up against 
this evidence. The poem refuted the charge of e-xpul- 
sion, because the author, towards tho close, talks of 
returning to Cambridge ; but Warton declared that the 
italicised words would not suffer us to determine other- 
wise than that Milton had suffered sentence of rustica- 
tion, or temporary removal from college ; and Johnson 
thought that no other meaning could be Riven, even by 
kindness and reverence, to the term vetiti iaris, 'a habi- 
tation from which he is excluded.' Succeeding writers 
followed on the same side ; and thus it was settled that 
the great poet had suffered at least a temporary banish- 
ment from his alma mater, in punishment of some trans- 
gression of the rules, or some offence he might have 
given to the governors of the college. 

This may seem at first sight a small question, but in 
reality it is a very important one. The rustication of 
Milton has often served as an excuse to meaner spirits, 
and ]>rrhaps it may before now have been pleaded suc- 
cessfully with some silly parents. The cause was wholly 
unknown, but the authors of the original charge uf 
expulsion accused him of profligacy of every kind. 
Here was an example nnd apology for all succeeding 
roue's ; and the youth of 4 spirit,' who scorned the de- 
cencies of collegiate life, fancied himself a kindred soul 
witii the handsomest of men, the most elegant of scho- 
lars, and the most gifted of poets. But as regards Mil- 
ton himself the question is still more serious. The 
charge is not confined to rustication — it involves delibe- 
rate falsehood. His temporary exile from college might 
have been caused by some very venial trespass, perhaps 



by a praiseworthy, even a religious scruple ; but his 
solemn denial, if the fact were true, would throw a 
stigma upon his character, which the brilliance of his 
genius would only render more conspicuous. 

But Milton did not merely deny the fact ; he collected 
for publication, in less than three years afterwards, his 
Latin poems, and placed the elegy Ad Cmoliim Dcoda~ 
turn (the one referred to above) the first in the series. It 
is strange that this unconsciousness should have struck 
even the more friendly commentators as something 
merely tending to disprove the charge of actual expul- 
sion, while they still considered that of rustication as 
completely established 1 But so it was ; and thus the 
matter rested, till the appearance of an article in tiro 
last number of the • Classical Museum,' in which 
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Dr Maclure, one of the classical masters in t)ie Edin- 
burgh Academy, shows that the meaning of the ode hns 
been mistaken from first to last, and explains the 
otherwise unaccountable unconsciousness of Hilton by 
the simple fact, that it does not contain one word which 
can justify the interpretation affixed to it by the learned 
and adopted by the ignorant. 

' It is surprising.' says Dr Maclure, ' that in the face 
of these remarkable passages, which could not have been 
penned by one who was conscious of having incurred 
disgrace at college, the expressions in the elegy should 
ever have been construed, I need not say by " kindness 
and reverence," but even by malevolence and contempt, 
; | bo a« to lend support to a slander thus indignantly re- 
pelled by the object of it I To me it seems clear as day, 
that when properly interpreted, they afford not a shadow 
of countenance to the injurious calumny. They occur 
in an elegy written in I^ondon during a vacation, in the 
poet's eighteenth year, ami addressed to his schoolfellow 
and friend Charles Deodate. This gentleman, after 
leaving Oxford, had established himself in Cheshire, 
whence, as appears from the poem, he addressed no 
epistle to Milton, probably a poetical one, in which it 
would seem, ignorant of the feelings with which his 
friend had come to regard the university, he condoled 
with him on his nbsence from it during the vacation, 
and spoke of this temporary separation in a state of 
exile. This view of his position in I/ondnn Milton repu- 
diates in terms not very complimentary. I grant, to his 
alma mater, but which most assuredly do not support the 
imputation that has been founded on them. But it will 
be said, admitting that in this way the use of the word* 
exilium and profugu* is explained, how do you account 
for the phrase dud urn vetiti fori* t Nothing is easier : 
indeed I am filled with surprise that its true meaning 
has so long escaped discovery. The commentators have 
hitherto understood these words as if they referred to 
the poet's cheerless apartments in Christ College, Cam- 
bridge! Milton was too good a Latinist ever to employ 
the word for for a purpose so unsuitable. He uses it 
here in its only proper sense— to denote his home, his 
father* firtude, to revij.it which during term-time had, 
by the discipline of his college, been lately forbidden him. 
In short, he enumerates amongst the delights of his 
present situation, freedom from the home - sickness 
with which he used to be tormented at Cambridge. 
When read in this light, the passage assumes consist- 
ency with itself, with other portions of Milton's writ- 
ing*, and with the register of his college; and what is 
perhaps of higher importance, while it rescues the 
memory of the greatest poet and one of the ripest 
scholars of England from a shade that has long rested 
on it, it deprives giddy and thoughtless youth of a pre- 
cedent they are fond of quoting for their owu irregu- 
larities and contumacy.' 

In order to show at a glance the effect of this new- 
reading, we will slightly paraphrase, in the points re- 
ferred to, the literal translation given above : — 

The city which the Thames lares with refluent wave 
detains me, 

And my sweet native place possesses me not against my 
will ; 

Now I have neither a desire to revisit the reedy C;«m, 
Nor does the love of my father's fireside, lately tor- 
bidden me during term-time, torment me. 

If this be what you call exile — to hare visited my father's 
household gods, 
I And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure — 
I refuse not the name or the tot of a banished man, 
And gladly I enjoy the condition of exile. 

The correctness of this construction of the last four 
verses is probsble from the fact, that the elegy is a 
reply to his friend's epistle — a circumstance which 
former commentators appear to have overlooked ; while 
that of the first four requires merely a moderate know- 
ledge of Latin to insure acquiescence at once. Iudeed, 



now that the thing it pointed out, the translation 
Johnson gives of vetiti fori* seems little leas than 
absurd. The word for is one of the most expressive in 
the language. It is not merely • a habitation:' it is a 
home in the deepest meaning of the term — a hearth 
hallowed by the spiritual presence of the household 
god. It is quite beyond belief that an accomplished 
Latinist like Milton could apply such a name to his 
solitary room, at a college of which lie takes so little 
pains to conceal his dislike and contempt 

Dr Maclure is entitled to our thanks for the light he 
has thrown upon this interesting point in literary his- 
tory. Himself a Schoolmaster, he has proved to be so 
far more au fait of the trade than his brother school- 
masters Warton and Johnson ; and he has relieved from 
unmerited obloquy the character of the illustrious 
schoolmaster Milton. 

BYRNE ON SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Mn J. C. Byrne prevents a general work on the Aus- 



tralasian colonies, "the result, as he informs us, of several 
years' personal acquaintance with them. The book, as a 
whole, doe* not come up to the expectations excited by 
the title ;* but understanding that titles are generally 
dictated by publishers, under views of their own— short- 
sighted ones generally — we are willing to believe that 
this is not the author's blame. Not having space wherein 
to follow him over the whole of the colonies which be 
describes, wc deem it best to concentrate attention upon 
that one which ia at preseut the subject of greatest inte- 
rest at home. 

South Australia is about three times the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the extent of land within it* limits 
exceedmg 300.000 square miles. Though during the 
summer months hot winds, which blow from the north- 
ward, occasionally prevail, yet the climate is extremely 
salubrious, and the air exhilarating, buoyant, and light. 
Nor do these winds, ' which appear to pass over vast arid 
regions, where moisture is unknown, last long, giving 
place to cool, refreshing, southerly breezes, • which soon 
reiuvigorate the constitution, and dissipate the effects of 
the parching gales.' Copious, too, and frequent are the 
rains which visit this favoured colony, 4 whose soil is in 
general admirably suited for cultivation, and produces 
the most abundant crops.' * Scattered,' says Mr Byrne, 
' over the vast area of South Australia, there ore acres of 
rich land on which millions of an industrious population 
might be settled. Besides wheat, oats, barley, and Indian 
corn, the soil produces hops, tobacco, the vine, and indeed 
all tropical fruits and plants, with a very few exceptions. 
The iuull>erry is now successfully cultivated, whilst the 
colony bids fair, at no distant date, to become an exten- 
sive wine-producing country.' Nor is this all. ' South 
Australia has proved itself to be well adapted for the 
growth of the finest wool ; and the boundless acres of 
natural pasturage, not calculated for agriculture, present 
an extent of country which, even at the rupiJ rate of 
increase observed by Australian flocks, it will toko many 
long years to occupy. 

'Amongst the population of the colony there are a 
considerable number of German agriculturists, who have 
mostly succeeded in acquiring small farms.' Their dis- 
position inclining them * to acquire a homestead and farm 
of their own, they dislike remaining in a state of servi- 
tude and dependence on others for their daily bread; and 
to this is attributable the extent of cultivation in South 
Australia, and the cheapness of grain — these small culti- 
vators being able to produce at a much lower rate than 
large landholders, who rely solely on the labour of others. 
This formation of a yeoman class must greatly tend to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the colony; and in this class of its 
population South Australia excels both New South Wales 
and Australia Felix, where there seems to be a desire 
that only two classes should exist— the great landholder 
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and stock -proprietor, and the mechanic and labourer. 
This is much to be deprecated; and it speak* well fur 
South Australia that the principle is not enforced there. 
It is a striking fact,' adds Mr Byrne, 'that although 
the population of South Australia has not doubled within 
the last seven years, yet the extent of land actually under 
cultivation has increased nearly riftoenfold within the 
same period. In 1 K40,' he next assures us, ' the population 
were about 14,000 in number, the number of acres under 
cultivation being then only 2503 ; whereas in 1846 the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 22,390, and the num- 
ber of cultivated acres to 33,292. The repeal of the corn- 
laws,' he proceeds, ' has opened the home markets, and 
at present, South Australian wheat is represented as sus- 
taining a very high character with the corn-dealers of 
Loudon, being quoted at the same price as the best 



Loudon, being quoted at the same price at 
Dannie, which, on an average, is fully ten per cent, 
higher than the best home-grown wheat. The Mauritius 
and Cape of Good Hope also present a near and good 
market for Australian wheat.' 

To sheep-fanners it may be important to state, that in 
South Australia there has, within the la»t fire years, 
been a rapid and important increase in the growth of 
wool. In 1842, the wool exported to Great Britain 
yielded only a return of L.29,749; while in 1846 the 
returns amounted to LI 05,941. We are about shortly 
to refer to the second great source of Australian wealth — 
namely, her rich copper mines ; but we cannot dismiss 
the agricultural part of our notice before we have called 
the attention of the class interested to the following 
extract : — ' One great advantage to the farming class of 
South Australia lies in tho employment afforded them 
at all seasons, when otherwise unengaged, in carting ores 
from the mines to the seaport. In the year 1846, the 
amount paid for cartage by the Hurra Burra Mine alone 
exceeded L. 30,000 ; and as the produce of this mine is 
largely increasing, and numerous others are being opened, 
it would be difficult to calculate the amount that will 
be annually distributed fur carriage amongst the South 
Australian fanners. Already the mine owners have 
found it impossible to procure in the colony sufficient 
carriage, so they have resorted to the expedient of ad- 
vertising in the neighbouring colonies, in order to induce 
persons to proceed to South Australia and become car- 
riers.' South Australia, Mr Byrne thinks, ' is eminently 
and especially the country best calculated for the labour- 
ing emigrant.' The dark feature is the character of the 
aborigines. Inoffensive enough in the neighbourhood of 
Adelaide and the more settled country, on the frontiers 
of the colony, and especially towards tho Murray Hirer, 
they are tierce and ruthless, exhibiting great hostility to 
the whites. They are, however, rapidly vanishing from 
the land—' the fireanns of the whites doing the work of 
annihilation I' This is bad; but, according to Mr Byrne, 

told that, though philan- 



- is no remedy; for we are 
thropists have used many efforts to civilise the natives, 
all attempts to do so have as yet proved failures. Fierce 
savages they still are, and continue practising cannibal- 
ism 'from a horrible fondness for the revolting food! 
nor is there the least hope that the practice will be 
abolished among them as long as they continue to exist 
as a race.' Let us hope there is a slight portion hero of 
unintentional exaggeration. Mr Byrne had on one or 
two occasions the misfortune of falling in with several 
bands of these savages, and of enduring no inconsiderable 
amount of suffering from their hands. But if the natives 
in the neighbourhood of Adelaide are gentle and timid, 
making capital ' catchers of strayed sheep,' why should 
we despair of the ' Border rascals becoming also, as popu- 
lation increases in their neighbourhood, well-bred, decent, 
nay, even useful members of society I' That we may not 
ha accused of concealment of facts, let us out, too, with 
another well-authenticated disclosure of Mr Byrne's: there 
are at least eighteen different species of snakes, many 
of them beautiful, and almost all of them dangerous, in 
the settled Australian colonies ! 

Having thus considered Australia as a merely agricul- 
tural colony, we shall next consider what are the other 
elements of wealth of which she is actually in possession. 



I*t us ' begin at the beginning.' South Australia, though 
as a British colony not yet ' in her teens,' has already, 
after struggling through dangers and difficulties almost 
incredible, suddenly merged into affluence, prosperity, 
and fame. Sbe was made a British province in 1834— 
ber only inhabitants being at the time a few runaway 
convicts and the cannibal aborigines — and became a Bri- 
tish colony in 1836; so that, a* such, she is not older yet 
than eleven and a half years. It is needless to specify 
all the causes which induced the difficulties in which the 
infant colony got most foolishly involved : they are mat- 
ter of history; and it need only be specified that a reck- 
less spirit of speculation ruined everything. From this 
lamentable state of affairs, repeatedly noticed in these 
pages, the colony at length revived, and latterly it has 
become the wealthiest of all the colonies of Britain. This 



from a discovery, made in 1844, that Australia, 
in many of its districts, possesses vast mineral riches. 
'The mineral discoveries of 1844,' says Mr Byrne, 'at- 
tracted attention, raised all from despondency, and threw 
a bright gleam of hope over the future.' And now the 
ultimate effects of its mining operations on British com- 
merce and mineral property in England are at present 
inconceivable, and must be left to time to develop. 

Having given a table of the import and export returns 
of South Australia from 1841 to 1846, the export return 
for 1841 being as low as L.40,561, and that for 1846 as 
high as L.287,059— « What,' proceeds Mr Byme, 'the 
exports of South Australia will be in the course of a 
very few years, it would be folly to attempt to predict.' 
Copper has become a grand article of export; but this 
trade is only in its infancy. There is no country on the 
face of the globe posseted of such rich copper mines, or 
so accessible to voter carriage, as those of South Australia. 
The Cornwall mines can bear no comparison with them. 
' Their value may be said to be three times as great as 
those of Cornwall, and yet many of the Cornwall mines 
pay 100 per cent, on the capital embarked in them ; of 
what, therefore, might not the South Australian mines be 
capable, if their working were encouraged I It is not 
only the mine-owners and population of the colony who 
would bo benefited by the development of its mining 
resources ; a market also would be created for the con- 
sumption of British manufactures, for which the colonists 
could pay by an exportation of copper required in the 
home market.' If the mines of South Australia beat 
those of Cornwall, they also excel the Chilian. * The 
working of the Chilian mines is attended with great diffi- 
culty and expense, and is mainly carried on by British 
capital, on which only a small dividend is paid. Situated 
amidst the Andes, where it is impossible to form carriage 
roads, the ore has to be conveyed from these mines by 
strings of mules with wicker panniers slung across them, 
to distant ports of shipment. The depth of the workings 
and tho length of the galleries are aim) extreme, and 
necessitate the employment of thousands of men, whose 
sole duty it is to convey the ore on their backs in baskets 
to the outlets of the mine. All this adds to the expense ; 
and the cost of the Chilian ores must very much exceed 
that of the South Australian ores by the time they arrive 
at a shipping port; and yet they do not, on an average, 
exceed, or even equal, much of the colonial ore that has 
already been imported into England within the year.' 
After this, we scarcely wonder at hearing Mr Byrne assert 
that 'under the crown there is no colony that presents 
such bright prospects for the future as South Australia.' 
Adelaide, the capital of the colony, occupies the very 
centre of the immense circle around which her mineral 
wealth extends. A range of hills, which run north, and 
nearly parallel to the Oulf of St Vincent, border on this 
beautiful town; 'mineral specimens have been discovered 
in every part of this range; but the mines chiefly worked, 
and which have given such a reputation to the colony, 
lie to the northward of Adelaide : tho chief of these is 
the Burra Burra Mine,' of which the author gives the 
following description in a quotation from the letter of a 
friend: — ' In the morning we took an early walk, and 
obtained a glimpse of the mine from the summit of an 
intervening hill, but were closely immured for the re- 
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maindcr of the day, in consequence of excessive rain. 
Early on the following morning our breakfast was cut 
1 nliort by the announcement that Captain Lawsou was 
" waiting to accompany us under ground," at the prin- 
cipal workings; and having provided ourselves with sub- 
I terraneau " toggery," we made a hasty but becoming 
| toilet, a.id hastened to attend our kind conductor in his 
I descent. The huge cargoes which have been shipped, the 
piles of ore we had seen at tho port, the hundred* of 
draught oxen nnd ladeu drays we met in their progress to 
the wharf, the thousand* of tons of ore around the work- 
ing* and near the intended emelting-hou»c, their daily 
accumulation*, and the report* of credible, unbiassed 
witnesses, had prepared u* to expect much; but before we 
had passed through a single gallery, n» the larger hori- 
zontal diverges or leveU are very properly culled, we saw 
: enough to convince us that we bad commenced the exa- 
mination of a mino incomparably richer and more pro- 
ductive than any mine of any kiud we had ever seen 
I iu the United Kingdom. 

4 We passed through a succession of galleries and 
chamber!*, as tho larger excavation* are justly termed; 
one of them being large enough to hold a congregation of 
a hundred or two persecuted Covenanter*, and sufficiently 
lofty for the pulpit and desk, which those simple but 
devout worshippers managed to dispense with. In our 
progress we had to a«ceud successive perpendicular lad- 
ders, with a lighted candle retained between the fore- 
finger and thumb ; afterwards to make our descent by 
similar contrivances, and others much more rude; until, in 
divers wendings, prostrations, twistings, turnings, clamber- 
! | inga, and examinations, we had spent nearly three hours 
| , under-ground, and passed through or looked through the 
' greater part, if not all tho extensive subsoil operations.' 
In addition to tho Hurra Burnt, Mr Byrne enumerates a 
number of copper mines already opened, which, for rich- 
ness and variety, are almost its rivals — such as the Princess 
1 Uoyal, the Kapunda, the Montacutc, the ltapid Bay, and 
the Wakefield : to all this prosperity we find two "draw- 
backs —and as we have already advised intending agri- 
cultural emigrants of the existence in these land* of 
snakes and anthropophagi, so to those who may think of 
purchasing mineral ground we also exhibit the worst, as 
we have done the best view of the matter. The want *>f 
• ' coal is therefore, we say, stated to be a considerable bar- 
rier, as it rendurs the smelting of the ore on the spot 
where it is dug to a great extent impossible ; but the 
matter is far loss hopeless, in Mr Byrne's estimation, than 
the reformation of the aborigine* — for hear how the 
difficulty is got over: — ' A recent discovery of the ap- 
plication of electricity to smelting copper will create a 
I complete revolution both in the intentions and prospects 
of the mining interest of Houth Australia.' Again: ' The 
island of Van Dicmen's Land is at the distance of only a 
few days' sail from Port Adelaide, and there coal abounds 
in iuo«t available situations for shipping. This coal 
could be imported at an average price of from ten to 
twelve shillings per ton on an extensive scale; nnd then 
the question would arise, whether it were better to bring 
the coal to the copper ore, or the latter to tho former ? ! 
Sonic of the inhabitants of the colony did propose to 
erect smelting-houses on a small island composed almost 
exclusively of coal, which lies off the coast of Van Dic- 
! men's Land, and where there is good anchorage ; but 
the scheme docs not appear to have been followed up, on 
account of the lethargy of the authorities and mercantile 
classes of the island.' Although wo do not intend to 
hazard an opinion on the merits of tho question, we must 
remind the reader of the existence of what is called the 
' royalty tax.' So soon as specimens of the copper ores of 
Australia reached England, they were pronounced by the 
most eminent judges to be amongst the richest imported 
into this country from any part of the globe. Alarmed 
lest the working of mines should withdraw agricul- 
turists and others from their field labours, and regard- 
ing it as but reasonable that mining property should 
contribute somewhat, in proportion to the amount of 
labour it absorbs to the fund by which tho expense 
of introducing emigrants of the labouring class is pro- 



vided for, Earl Grey, on the 30th December 1046, con- 
firmed a royalty tax imposed by the governor of the 
colony, with the consent of his council, in the March of 
the same year, of one-fifteenth ' upon all minerals raised 
from lands thenceforward to be alienated from the crown.' 
When this tax was first announced, tho colonists were, 
we are told, highly indignant, and its total repeal is still 
demanded. Notwithstanding all this, Mr Byrne, address- 
ing the numerous families in England possessed of a 
small competence, but who are anxious about the future 
maintenance of their children, does not hesitate to say 
most emphatically, * transfer yourselves to South Aus- 
tralia; you will there obtain three times the interest of 
your money, and you will be able to live at less than 
half the cost, whilst to the younger branches of jour 
families many sources of employment will be opened, 
for there is no such excessive competition as exists at 
home.' 

All kinds of labourers, mechanics, and domestic ser- 
vants earn capital wages in South Australia. Professional 
men are not in requisition, there being too many of that 
class already there. ' In the constitution of its society,* 
wo are told, ' South Australia has been especially fa- 
voured ; comparatively few persons who have becn'con- 
victi have crossed to this colony, and among her original 
colonists were a large number of men previously occupying 
most respectable positions in England — men of intellect, 
talent, ami perseverance ; and even her emigrants were 1 
originally chosen with a care seldom exercised in the 
case of any other colony. . . . Much good society is to be 
met with in Adelaide: ladies bright, fair, educated, and 
accomplished; and gentlemen who would not suffer by a ! 
comparison with any other colonists in the world. We 
regret to learn, however, that at the mines the large 
wages earned by the men generally promote intoxication; 
and indeed over all the colony drinking too much pre- 
vails.' 

Adelaide p.wscsscs a theatre, a savings' bank for the 
lower classes, besides three or four lodges of freemasons 
half-a-dozen of the Odd Fellows, ami an abstinence society. 
There are also four newspapers published in Adelaide, 
two of them twice a- week, the others weekly ; not to 
mention a subscription library supported by the more 
respectable inhabitants. But we must now draw to a 
close. Before doing so, however, it is but fair to say that, 
in order to render our article useful to the general reader, 
we have scarcely, by our extracts, done justice to the work 
of Mr Byrne. 



STRUGGLES FOB LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS.* 
The Garret Master.— This is not a title assumed by 
any particular class, but rather a sobriquet bestowed 
upon one who cannot correctly be said to belong to nny. 
He is operative and manufacturer, merchant and la- 
bourer, combined in one person ; and has dealings both I 
wholesale and retail, after a fashion of his own. No < 
man can rightly accuse him of sapping our commercial | 
system by an undue extension of credit, seeing that it 
is very rarely that lie trusts anybody, and still more 1 
rarely is anybody found who will trust him. He works 
at any easy trade, and manufactures articles of every 
sort or description that may be wanted, which he has 
wit or ingenuity enough to turn out of hand. Two 
things are essential to a man's becoming n garret 
master : in the first place, he must be able to practise 
some occupation which requires but little capital to set 
him up in business ; and in the second place, he must 
be unwilling, cither from a spirit of insubordination, a • 
love of idleness, or a feeling of independence, or else I 
incapable, from want of average skill iu his calling, to 
work as a journeyman. Whatever be his motive, it 
can hardly be the love of gain, since his profits, so far 
at least as one can judge from his personal appearance 
and domestic surroundings, must fall far short of those 
of an average workman. There may be some few ex- 
ceptions to whom this general character is not appli- 

* Continued from No. 238. 
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cable; indeed I know there are; but the more respectable 
of the number would, I have reason to think, subscriber 
to the truth of this delineation of the general body— if 
body they can be called— who live in perfect isolation, 
and never come together. 

Every one who walks the streets of London, if he 
ever exercise his observation at all, must have re- 
marked, amongst the infinite variety of wares disposed 
for sale inaide and outside of the endless array of shops 
that line the public thorouglifarcs, a prodigious number 
of articles which arc not, properly speaking, the pro- 
duction of any particular or known species of handi- 
craft ; or if some of them be such ostensibly, it becomes 
apparent upon inspection, and upon a comparison of 
prices, that they are not the manufactures of well-prac- 
tited hands, but are hastily and fraudulently got up, to 
delude the eyes of the unwary by the semblance of 
workmanship. Picture-frames, looking more like gilt 
gingerbread than carved gold, which they should re- 
semble; small cabinets of cedar-wood, and miniature 
chests of drawers, which seem to stand midway between 
a toy and a domestic implement ; easy (to break) chairs, 
which a man of fifteen stone would crush to pieces ; 
mirrors of all sizes, each one affording a new version of 
your astonished face ; slippers and clogs of every pos- 
sible material ; boys' caps at half-a-erown a dozen, of 
every variety of shape and colour, manufactured from 
the tailors' clippings ; whetstones of every geological 
formation— trap (for customers) predominating; crib- 
bage-boards, draught-boards, dominoes, and chess-men, 
at any price you like ; work-boxes, writing-desks, and 
mutic-stauds, glued together from the refuse of a cabinet- 
maker's workshop; carpenters' tools incapable of an 
edge, among which figures a centre-bit, with twenty 
pieces, fur five shilling* — a bait for amateur mechanics, 
which has astonishing success; towel-horses, that will 
fall to pieces if not tenderly handled ; and flights of 
steps, leading to a broken head, or something worse — all 
demand attention by their plausible appearance and 
astonishingly low price. But these are uot all. The 
heedless bargain-hunter may foul away a good round 
sum as easily as the veriest trifle. Gnudy pianofortes, 
ir.agni6ccnt-looking instruments, labelled 'Broadwood' 
or * Collard,' may be had at ' an immense sacrifice ' (this 
is true in the buyer's case), which ought to be war- 
ranted not to stand in tune for twenty-four hours, and 
to become veritable tin-kettles in a twelvemonth. Hor- 
rible fiddles, by the thousand, constructed only to sell 
and to set the teeth on edge, lie in wait for the musicnl 
tyro; seraphines that growl like angry demons, until 
they become asthmatic, when they wheeze away their 
hateful lives iu a month or two, arc to be found in every 
broker's shop, together with every other musical in- 
strument you could name; all uniting to prove that if 
the best articles are to be procured in London, so arc 
the worst, and that too in abundance. 

Nor docs the evil stop here. ' The world is still 
deceived with ornament,' and the imitators of things 
real know it well, and make a good market by the 
knowledge. Wo to the scientific student who, anxious 
to economise his funds, buys his necessary instruments 
of any other than a well-known and established maker ! 
In no department of manufacture is there a more pro- 
fitable field for humbug and plunder than in this. Ail 
descriptions of scientific instruments, surgical, optic, 
chemical, engineering, and others, abound in every 
quarter — the pawnbroker being the chief medium or 
middleman through whom they find their way to the 
luckless experimentalist Telescopes with conveniently 
Killed lenses ; camera-lucidas, by means of which Argus 
himself could see nothing; scalpels, lancets, and ampu- 
tating knives, never intended to cut ; surgical saws with 
tender teeth ; air-pumps in want of sucker ; pentagraphs, 
with rickety joints and false admeasurements ; unsea- 
soned glass retorts ; crucibles sure to split on the fire ; 
opera-glasses with twopenny lenses in tubes of specious 
magnificence ; and a thousand other things, which are 
ufacturod weekly in largo quantities, but never for 



any other purpose than to pawn or to sell, are to be met 
with iu every street, and proclaim the industry of a 
class of operatives whose labours are anything' but a 
benefit to the general community. 

It is not my intention to lay all these enormities upon 
the shoulders of the garret master ; Indeed many of the 
manufacturers of the vile wares above-mentioned are 
men of considerable capital, those especially who fabri- 
cate and deal in the more expensive articles. But yet 
justice to the subject of this sketch compels me to 
declare tiiat the guilty parties are mainly members of 
his class ; although individuals are not wanting among 
them, the history of whose lives would present the 
praiseworthy struggle of industry and integrity against 
adverse circumstances. If the reader will accompany 
me to the narrow theatre of his operations, he may 
behold the garret master in the midst of his avocations, 
and then form as lenient « judgment as the somewhat 
singular spectacle will admit. 

Oa a summer evening in the year 184—, having 
been requested by a country corrcsjiondent to make 
inquiries respecting the execution of a commission 
intrusted to one of this tribe, 1 set out in the direction 
indicated in his letter, and arrived at the door of the 
house in which the garret master dwelt about half an 
hour before sunset. The place was a back street run- 
ning nearly parallel with Holborn, in the neighbourhood 
of one of the inns of court, and one that, judging from 
the height and structure of the houses, had once laid 
claim to a character for respectability, not to say gen- 
tility : but all such pretensions had evidently long been 
given up ; and the lofty dwellings, fashioned originally 
for the abodes of easy and comfortable independence, 
now stood in begrimed and dingy neglect, the uncared- 
for tenements of the artisan and the labourer. The 
door of tbe house I entered stood fastened open ; and 
the loose boards of the bare passage, wanting scraper, 
mat, and oil-cloth, beat and clattered under my feet. 
The walls, from the door to the summit of the topmost 
stair, were of a dark-brown colour, arising from the ac- 
cumulated soiling of half a ctntury, and polished by the 
friction of passers up and down, except where some few 
tatters of 'the original papering yet hung about them, 
or where the plaster had been knocked away, through 
the careless porterage of heavy articles. The banister* 
as far as the first floor were in tolerable repair, though 
some of the rails showed by their want of paint that 
they were substitutes for others which had left the rank. 
Higher up, they were half deficient; and near the t^p 
storey had been removed altogether, probably for fuel, 
by some starving inmate, and replaced by a fence of 
rough slab deal. Of this I was rather sensible by touch 
than by sight; for the skylight that should have ilium:- 
nuted the staircase was covered over, witii the exception 
of one small cranny, plainly to exclude the weather, 
which would else have found entrance through the 
broken panes. I should be sorry to afford the reader 
too accurate a notion of the villanous odour that infected 
the atmosphere of the house ; it would have perplexed 
even Coleridge— who said that in Cologne he ' counted 
two-and-seventy stenches' — to have described it. It 
seemed a compound of spirits, beer, and stale tobacco, 
of raucid oil or varnish, with a flavour of a dog a mouth 
dead. I should mention that I knocked at one of five 
doors on the third floor, when three of them suddenly 
opened, but not the one to which I had npplicd my 
knuckles. Three dirty-faced matrons in dishabille, two 
of them having infants at the breast, made their simul- 
taneous appearance, and inquired what I wanted ; one 
of them informing me that * the doctor* was nut within, 

but would be found at the tap. Mentally wondering 

who ' the doctor' thin domiciled could lie, I stated that 1 

had business with Mr T , and requested to be shown 

his door. * It is the fifth door on the floor above,' said 
the woman who had mentioned ' the doctor,' withdrawing; 
as she spoke. Arriving at the duor in question, 1 could 
hear a murmur of voices, and the whirling of a wheel 
in rapid motion. The door was opened immediately at 
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my summoni, and the rays of a lurid sunset streamed 
in upon the landing-place. The woman who answered 
the door seemed astonished at my unlooked-for ap- 
pearance, and plainly expected a different party. As 
she drew back to make room for my entrance, a scene 
met my view, too common, I fear, in the industrial 
resorts of our great cities, but one calling aloud for 
amendment and redress in every possible particular. 
In a room, the dimensions of which might be about 
sixteen feet by eleven or twelve, were living an entire 
family, consisting of certainly not fewer than eight 
persons. Near a stove, placed about a yard from the 
fireplace, the funnel going into the chimney through a 
hole in the wall above tho mantelpieoe, sat the garret 
master, Mr T , in the act of filling his pipe. Be- 
yond a shirt, dirty and ragged, canvas trousers, and a 
pair of old slippers, cut down from older boots, he had 
nothing on his person, if we except a beard of a month's 
growth. A lad of seventeen or eighteen, similarly non- 
dressed, whose unwashed flesh peeped through a dozen 
rents in his garments, was busy at an old rickety lathe 
turning pill-boxes, some gross of which were scattered 
on the board in front of him ; as he turned for a moment 
at my entrance, he showed a faco haggard and wan, the 
index of bad diet and early intemperance. Seated at 
a carpenter's bench, which, together with the lathe, 
occupied the whole portion of the room next the window, 
was a girl of nineteen or twenty, engaged in carefully 
spreading gold leaf upon the word * cupping,' previously 
written with varnish upon a strip of glass. Her cos- 
tume, surmounted with a tattered man's jacket, would 
have disgraced the ' black doll' usually suspended over 
a rag-shop ; the same indication of semi-starvation and 
(nUs that it must be said I) of intemperance vm 
legible in a countenance that ought to have been, and 
indeed was once, interesting. At the end of the bench, 
in the corner of the room, a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years was occupied in French-polishing a few small 
and showy frames adapted for the reception of the 
! glass labels. At the other corner, to the left of the 
1 lathe, was a still younger child— I can hardly say of 
; which sex — busily fitting the covers to the pill-boxes, 
and laying them in dozens for package ; while an infant 
of scarce three years was asleep in the shavings under 
the bench, where, it was evident from the presence of 
the brown and grimy blanket-rags, he would be joined 
at night by other members of the family. There was 
no bedstead in the room ; but what was presumably the 
bed of the parents— aheap of filthy bundling— lay on the 
floor between the door and the corner of the apartment 
While I was making inquiries concerning the commis- 
sion of my country friend, the mother stepped between 
me and the father, to whom I had addressed myself, and 
intimated by a look of shame, alarm, and intreaty, that 
she was the more fit party to be questioned. The man, 
however, told her with an oath to stand aside; to which 
command she paid no attention, but proceeded to in- 
form me they were on the point of completing my 
friend's order, and that the goods should be forwarded 
to my address, if I would leave it, early on the following 
morning. While she was speaking, I heard a light foot 
on the stairs ; and the door opening, a little girl of 
about six, almost decently clad in comparison with the 
others, entered the room, clasping a black bottle care- 
fully in both hands. The mother, apparently unwilling 
that a stranger should be aware of the nature of the 
burden brought by the child, was about concealing it 
in a cupboard ; but the father, who, I now for the first 
time perceived, was on the high road to intoxication, 
swore at her angrily for pretending to be ashamed of 
what he proclaimed she liked as well as anybody, and 
loudly demanded the gin bottle. With a sigh and a 
look of shame she complied with his desire, when he 
immediately applied himself to the contents with an 
air of dogged satisfaction. The child who had brought 
in the gin was the only one of the family that had the 
slightest appearance of health in tbe countenance ; and 
she, it was easy to see, owed it to her fortunate position 



as general messenger to the whole, and to the exercise I 
and free air this function procured her. All the rest | 
were in a sort of etiolated condition— pale and wan ! 
from confinement, bad air, and worse food. The dress 
of the whole family, with the exception of that of the 
little messenger, who was kept in some show of decency 
for the sake of appearances, would not have sold for a 
penny above the rag price in Monmouth Street. Neither 
mother, nor daughter grown np to womanhood, seemed 
to have preserved a relic of that graceful sentiment of 
personal propriety, which is the last thing that the sex 
generally surrenders to the ' want which cometh like i 
an armed man.' But here want was not the destroyer : 
a fiend of more hideous aspect and deadlier purpose | 
held undisputed sway in this wretched abode of per- 
verted industry and precocious intemperance. As I 
departed down the crazy stairs, I could not help com- 1 
paasionating the hapless mother, whom I thought it j 
more than probable the hateful vice of intoxication had 
first oppressed, and then seduced. Her bloated coun- 
tenance left no room for doubt as to the truth of her 
tyrant's assertion *, but there remained on it yet the 
trace of former truthfulness and kindliness, and the 
burning sense of shame attendant upon her present 
condition. On the coming doom of the family— the son, 
the daughter, the toiling children, the sleeping infant — 
it was too painful to reflect. 

The Label Printer. — The next day, my friend's com- 
mission requiring it, I paid a visit to one of the same 
class in a different line of business. In one of the 
small courts leading out of Drury Lane I found this 
worthy, whose occupation was that of printing laU-ls 
in gold letters upon coloured paper. Fortunately for 
the fair sex he was a bachelor, and being on the verge 
of fifty, was likely to continue so. All the implements 
of his art, and they were not few, together with his bed 
and his beehive-chair, were around him in a room a 
dozen feet square, and which he gaily styled the ' par- 
lour next to the sky.' His press was a contrivance 
such as I had never seen before, economising both space 
and labour at the penalty — which he seemed to care 
little about — of abominably bad work : the pressure was 
produced by the action of a pedal near the floor under 
the machine, and consequently the labour of rolling in 
and rolling out, indispensable in the common printing* 
press, was avoided. When I entered, he was actually 
printing the word * Loomns* upon half-a-doten strips 
of polished azure paper, applying powdered gold, with a 
pencil of camel-hair, to the varnish or size used instead 
of ink, as each was impressed ! Upon my pointing out 
the liberty he had taken with the orthography of the 
word, he seemed not to comprehend my meaning; and 
remarking that he never did nor could understand any 
of the hographies, seriously inquired what was wrong. 
Being at length made aware that another o was want- 
ing (but not before he had made careful reference to a 
dog's-eared dictionary), he assumed a look of strange 
mortification and perplexity. It was not altogether 
that he was ashamed of his ignorance ; of that the poor 
fellow had been too long conscious ; it was rather that 
he could see no remedy in the present case. • This, 
sir,' said he, ' is a noosance, and no mistake ; that's my 
biggest fount, and there is but one alphabet of it be- 
yond the vowels! ' After a minute's consideration, how- < 
ever, and scratching of his grizzled pate, he brightened | 
up, and went on with the affair as it was, with the con- 
solatory declaration that they were no great scholars , 
thereabout ; that there were others no wiser than him- ] 
self; and that the things were for people in the court, ! 
who would never find it out ; to which he added, that 
* if anybody had a right to spell a word as he chose, it 
was a printer short of types.' Somewhat tickled with 
the fellow's good-temper and accommodating philo«o- 
phy, I sat down to wait for my friend's paeket of labels, 
which he said only required taking out of tbe finishing- 
press to be ready for delivery. I learned from his con- ■ 
versation that he had served his time to a little book- 
seller and printer at a small town on the Welsh coast ; 
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bat he had spent most of the seven years in running 
about the town as circulating librarian, or waiting in 
the shop, and not as many months altogether in the 
office, where there was generally nothing to be done. 
Discharged of course at the end of his term, to make 
room for a new apprentice with a new premium, he had 
come to seek his fortune in London. After considerable 
difficulty and disappointment, he at length succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement in a large office. On taking 
possession of his ' frame,' he said ho was at first so 
alarmed at the exploits of the numbers of clever and 
rapid workmen around him, that he hod not the proper 
use of the few faculties he could boast, and could think 
of nothing but his own want of skill. This state of mind 
only made the matter worse. Nervous and excited, 
he endeavoured to mnke the same show of celerity 
as the others, and got through the first day in a state 
of complete bewilderment. The second and third 
passed off a little more to his satisfaction ; and he was 
beginning to nourish some small degree of hope, when 
on the fourth day the first evidence of the value of his 
labour was put into his hands, in the form of a proof 
copy of his work, sent from one of the readers, who«e 
office it is to mark the mistakes of the compositor, fur 
the purpose of correction. Such a horrid amount of 
blunders he declared the world had never seen before 
atone view: to the sheet upon which the broad page 
was printed, the corrector had been comj>e]ie<I to join 
another, to afford space to mark the errors. ' Upon my 
soul, sir,' said he, 4 1 could not stand the sight of it ; 
moreover, the man behind mc was grinning over his 
frame, and telegraphing the whole room. I wished 
myself a thousand miles away ; and seizing my hat and 
coat, bolted down the stairs as fast as I could run. I 
got a letter in a few days from the party who recom- 
mended me, desiring me to return and resume my 
work ; but I could not do it. The face of that chap I 
grinning over my shoulder has given me the nightmare | 
fifty times. That's six-and-twenty years ago, and I 
have never been near the place since.' Sick of the 
printing, he had next tried to work as a bookbinder, 
which, as is usual in country towns, he had learned as 
well (or rather as ill) as the other ; but here also he 
found himself equally at fault Discharged from the 
bookbinder's, to make room for a more expert hand, he 
found himself cast upon the world with no available 
means of subsistence. Want of funds, s'tecdily fol- 
lowed by want of food, drove him again to make np- 

{>lication to the printing-offices ; but now he avoided 
urge houses, and was at length fortunate enough to 
locate himself in a suburban establishment of small 
pretensions, where he got board and ludging, and a 
nominal salary, doing what he could, for just what the 
proprietor, who was as poor almost as himself, could 
afford to give him. Here he stayed, on and off, as he 
said, for more than a do»en years, during which he con- 
trived to add something to his knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and to save a few pounds, with which, on the 
demise of his employer, he purchased a part of the 
materials ho had so long handled, and commenced 
printer in his own right. It appeared that the whole 
of his gains during all the years of his mastership had 
not averaged much above L.40 a year, out of which he 
had to pay 3s. 6d. a week for the rent of his room. He 
showed rue his stock of implements, consisting princi- 
pally of solid brass blocks, engraved in relief for the 
purpose of gold labels attachable to the thousand-and- 
one wares of druggists, chemists, haberdashers, fancy 
stationers, and numberless other traders. The blocks 
were for the most part the property of his employers ; 
and he found it his interest to keep a small stock of 
each on hand, to meet the demands of the proprietors. 
He attributed the blotchy impression which charac- 
terised all his work mainly to his rickety press, and 
sighed for a better, which he had yet no pros;>cct of 
obtaining ; but he observed that though his work would 
look very bad in ink, it was a very different thing in 
gold ; that made even a blotch ornamental, and of which 



people seldom complained of having too much for their 
money. 

This poor fellow presented the most remarkable 
instance of unfitness fur the business he followed that 
I ever met with. With huge, horny, unmanageable 
fingers, and defective vision, he pursued a craft, to the 
successful prosecution of which quick, keen sight, and 
manual dexterity are indispensable. Requiring a know- 
ledge of at least so much grammar as is comprised in 
the urts of orthography and punctuation, he was pro- 
foundly ignorant of both. Thirty years of practice as 
a printer had not taught him to spell the commonest 
words in the language, as I became aware from certain 
cacogruphic despatches on business matters subse- 
quently received from him. Honestest of bunglers! 
one-half of his painstaking existence was passed in 
repairing the blunders of the other; and yet it is a 
question whether he did not enjoy his being with as 
much relish as any man that ever lived. His cheerful- 
ness was without a parallel in my experience : an inex- 
haustible spring of hilarity seemed welling from every 
feature. Nature had more than compensated him, by 
the bestowal of such a temperament, for all the sports 
of fortune. Proof against calamity, he grinned instinc- 
tively in the face of adverse circumstances ; and once 
declared to me that he did not think any mortal thing 
could depress his animal spirits, unless it might be a 
drunken wife; whether such an appendage to his for- 
tunes might succeed in doing so he couldn't say, but he 
had no intention of making the experiment. 

He died the death one might almost have wished 
him, considering his solitary lot He was found by an 
early visitor one morning dead in his beehive-chair, 
the newspaper in his hand, a half-smoked pipe broken 
at his feet a pint of hardly-tasted ale on the hob of the 
empty grate, and the candle burnt out in the socket on 
the little table at his side. 
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INSTANCES OF MANUAL DEXTERITY IN 
MANUFACTURES. 

The ' body' of a hat (beaver) is generally made of one part 
of • red * wool, three |<art* Saxony, and eight parts rabbits' 
fur. The mixing or working up of these materials ia an 
oi*ration which depends very much on the dexterity of 
the workman, and years of long practice arc required to 
render a man proficient The wool and fur are laid 
bench, first separately, and then together. The 
takes a machine somewhat like a large violin bow; this is 
«u«|iended from the ceiling by the middle, a few inches 
atovc the bench. The workman, by means of a small piece 
of wood, causes the end of his ' bow* to vibrate quickly 
apainst the i»rticles of wool and fur. This operation, con- 
tinued fur some time, rftectually opens the clotted masses, 
and lays open all the fibre* : these flying upwards by the 
action of the string, are, by the manual and wonderful 
dexterity of the workman, caught in their descent in a 
peculiar manner, and laid in a soft layer of equable thick- 
ness. Tins operation, apparently so simple and easy to 
Im> effected, is in reality very difficult, and only to be 
learned by constant practice. 

The curved shell of metal buttons is prepared by means 
of a stamping- press; but instead of a punch, a curved po- 
lished surface ia used. The workwomen employed to stamp 
the little bits of copper acquire such dexterity, that they 
frequently stamp twelve gross in sn hour, or nearly thirty 
in a minute. This dexterity is truly wonderful, when it is 
considered that each bit of copper ia put into the die sepa- 
rately, to be stamped with a press moved by the liaad, and 
finally removed from the die. The quickness with which 
the hands and fingers must bo moved to do 1728 in tho 
hour must bo very great 

In tyiHj-foundiug, when the melted metal has been poured 
into the mould, the workman, by a -.peculiar turn of his 
hand, or rather jerk, causes the metal to be shaken into all 
the minute interstices of the mould. 

In manufacturing imitative pearls, the glass bead form- 
ing the pearl has two holes in its exterior; the liquid, niiwlo 
from a pearl-like powder, is inserted into the hollow of the 
bead by a tube, and by a peculiar twist of the hand, the 
single drop introduced is caused to spread itself over the 
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whole Mirfaec of the interior, without any superfluity or 
dt ticicney being occasioned. 

In waxing the corks of blacking-bottles much cleverness 
U displayed. The wax U melted in an open di»h, and 
without brush, ladle, or other appliance, the workman 
waxes rwli cork neatly and expeditiously simply by turn- 
ing tlic bottle upside down, and dipping the cork into the 
melted wax. Practice lion enabled the men to do this no 
neatly, that scarcely any wax is allowed to touch the 
bottle. Again, to turn the bottle to its proper po«ition, 
without spilling any of the wax, is apparently an exceed- 
ingly simple matter; but it is only by a peculiar move- 
ment of the wrh.t and baud, imi>o>islblc to describe, and 
<iiiiioult to imitate, that it in pro|>erly effected- One man 
can Heal one hundred dozen in an hour! 

In pasting and aflixinz tlie labels on the blacking-bottles 
much dexterity is also displayed. Aa one man can paste 
:n many labels as two can atlix, groups of three are em- 
|i|i.yed in this department. In pasting, the dexterity is 
shown by the final touch of the brush, which jerks the 
l<1>el off the heap, and which is caught in the left hand of 
the workman, and laid n>idc. This is done so rapidly, that 
the threefold operation of pasting, jerking, and laying 
n-idc. i-s repeated no less than two thousand times in an 
hour. The aflixing of the labels is a very neat and dex- 
terous operation; to the watchful spectator the bottle is 
scarcely taken up in the hand ere it is set down labelled- Iu 
packing the bottles iuto cask* much neatness is displayed. 

The heads of certain kinds of plus aro formed by a coil 
or t«o of flue wire placed at one end- This is cut off 
fiom a Ion* coil fixed in a lathe; the workman cuts off one 
or two turns of the coil, guided entirely by his eye; and 
Mich is the manual dexterity displayed in the operation, 
tii it a workman will cut off -'0,000 or SO.OOO heads without 
making a single mistake as to the number of turns in each. 
An expert workman can fasten on from 10,'UJO to 15,000 of 
tuc sc heads iu a day. 

The reader will frequently hare seen tho papers in which 
pins aro sUt-k for the convenience of sale: children can 
paper from ."iO.OUO to 40,000 in n day, although each pin 
involves a separate and distinct ojieration ! 

Tho pointing of pins and needles is done solely by hand. 
The workman holds thirty or forty pin-lcngths in his band, 
spread out like a fan; and wonderful dexterity is shown in | 
l-ringir::; each j«art to tho stone, and presenting every 
point of its circumference to its grinding action. 

In (damping the grooves in the heads of needles, the 
operative can finish WMJii uecdlen in an hour, although he 
linn to udjtifct each separate wire at every blow. In punch- 
ing the eye-holes of needles by hand, children, who are the 
operators, acquire such dexterity, as to be able to punch 
on-.- human hair and thread it with another, for the amuse- 
ment of visitors ! 

In finally 'papering' needle* for sale, the females em- 
ployed can count ami paper 3000 in an hour ! 
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FACTO RT EDUCATION IN LANCASHIRE. 

The following is an extract from tho recent report of 
I/x-nard Homer, Esq. inspector of factories :—' It has beeu 
■ -I': en that the attempt to educate the children pro- 
posed by the factory nets ban been a failure: it is only so 
when good schools are not within reach; where there are 
good schoolo, not only do the parent* of children and the 
onni-ra and managers of factories, with comparatively few 
exertions, w illinirly send them, but the children make good 
pro^-ron: their three hours' daily attendance, from eight 
to thirteen years of age, is found sufficient to give them a 
very considerable amount of instruction, and I have visited 
schools where some of tho half-time children have been 
unionist the best scholars. Thus in a late visit to a British 
School at Lees, near Oldham, established mainly by the 
e.M rtioiui of .Mr William Halliwell and Mr Atherton. owners 
of m'.lls there, and admirably taught by an able and zealous 
m ister, Mr Atkins, I heard a large class of factory children 
g.-i through an excellent examination in English history, 
geography, and on the cotton plant, its properties and 
applications; the chief monitor and examiner being a 
I'.'.clory half-timer of twelve years of age. I found in tho 
s;«tne manufacturing town similar proofs of factory children 
making good progress, in another well-taught school estab- 
lished by the Moravians there, and conducted on the plan 
of the Hriti-h School by an intelligent master trained at 
the Horough Road OcbooV — A fauchesfrr J^imiiitr, June 
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TO THE SNOWDROP. 

Ft i.i. oft the poet has ewayed to sing 
Thy merits, simple flower ; nor quite in vain. 
Yet not to thee may I <lcvoto the strain 
Of eul<*y ; but to that glorious King, 
Who bids thy silver bell hi. pralws ring. 
And d.rth thy leaves so delicately vein ; 
Making thee nice 1c and modot through thy mien, 
The darling of the progeny of rpring. 
Ay ! many a brighter flower the 
lone to which i 
t ; who, as the strong sun flings 
His brightness on thee, dost so meekly veil 
Thy face : as at the Li<?ht celestials hail, 



He must proceed, like the Vicar of Wakefield in his prison, 
fortified by hope alone. There is always room for hope: 
the profligate ruffian is often nearest relenting when he 
seems most brutal; he is then, it mav be, only endeavour- 
ing to harden himself against what lie considers a rising 
weakness; and a little more perseverance, another word iu 
season, may complete the conquest, in spite of the struggles 
of hia worse nature. — llaygurih't Uuth Life. 



ROMANTICISTS. 

It may not lie altogether su]>crfluou8 to explain what 
Strauss and tho Germans mean by a Romanticist (/{outau- 
tikt-r). The Romanticist is one who, in literature, in the 
arts, in religion, or iu jolities, endeavours to revive the 
dead past ; one who refuses to accept the fiat of history; 
refuses to acknowledge that the past is past, that it has 
grown old and obsolete ; one who regards the present age 
as in a state of chronic malady, curable only by n repro- 
duction of tome distant age, of which the present is not 
the child, but the uUtrtion. Poets, who sec poetry only in 
the Middle Ages, who look upon fuiry tales and legends as 
treasures of the deepest wisdom ; painters, who can sec 
nothing pictorial in the world around them ; theologians, 
who can sec uo recognition of the Unspeakable except in 
superstition, who acknowledge no form of worship but the 
ceremonies of the early church ; politicians, who would 
bring back ' merric England' into our own sad times by 
means of ancient pastimes and white waistcoat* — these 
arc all Romanticists. It is quite clear that, however mo- 
dern the name, the Romanticist is not a new phenomenon. 
There have ever been — will ever be — men who, escaping 
from our hafHing struggle with the I*roscnt, dream of a 
splendid Future, where circumstance is plastic to their 
theories, or tum themselves lovingly towards the Past, in 
whose darkness they discern some t freaks of light, nude 
all tho more brilliant from the contrast — this light being 
to them the only beacon by which to steer. Antiquity 
had its t'topists and Romanticists, aa we have our Huma- 
nitarians and Puseyites. — E<linbnv>)h licvittr. 

WHAT LONDON IS. 

London, which extends its intellectual If not it* topo- 
graphical identity from Bethnal Green to Turnham Green 
(ten miles), from Kentish Town to Brixton (seven miles), 
whose houses are said to number upwards of -00,000, and 1 
to occupy twenty square miles of gronnd, has a population 
of not less than 2,000,000 of soldi Its leviathau body is 
composed of nearly 10,000 streets, lanes, alley*, squares, i 
places, terraces, o»e. It consumes upward* of 4,.'i6ii,000 
pounds of animal food weekly, which is washed down by 
1,100.000 barrels of beer annually, exclusive of other 
liquids. Its rental is at least L-7,000,000 a year, and it 
pays for luxuries it imports at least L- 12,000,000 a year 
duty alouc. It has .W7 churches, 20* diosentinz places of 
worship, upwards of 5000 public-homes, and lo' theatres. 
- A t \csi*i}*r j>ani<rr<r/yi. 

THE MORAL REGENERATOR. 

He will need much patience, much forbearance, much 
Christian love, and the charity that * hojicth all things,' 
that hopcth when thero seems every reason to despair. 
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HUMAN HYDROPHOBIA. 
Osx could almost suppose that hydrophobia, in a cer- 
tain modified form, was an endemic in human society 
as well as amongst dogs. The lower portions of the 
community, in particular, seem to consider themselves 
as having a prescriptive right to suffer from it. The 
diagnosis of the malady in the human patient does not 
point to a catastrophe altogether so abrupt and tragical 
as in the canine, but it is attended by circumstances 
quite as sinister. Dirty faces, dirty clothes, dirty houses, 
dirt all over, are the symptoms which most forcibly 
arrest attention , and yet bad as these are, we know 
that there are worse effects underneath the surface, for 
where physical dirt goes, there also resides moral de- 
gradation. 

We know no country of Europe where there is so 
little disposition on the part of the people, as in ours, to 
gire themselves even that exhilarating kind of ablution 
which is derived from bathing. At the present season, 
the traveller on the continent finds the rivers alive 
with swimmers ; and we remember, when sailing down 
the Loire to Nantes, observing the steamer frequently 
surrounded, more especially when nearing the great 
manufacturing city, with crowds of black heads and 
white shoulders. In Russia, where the people have 
not got beyond the middle ages, the lower classes do 
not yet know the use of a shirt, but wear it above 
their trousers in the form of a kilt. They have not, 
however, abandoned the bath. Towards the end of the 
week, they feel a prickly and uncomfortable sensation 
in their skin, and at length rush eagerly into the hot 
steam, and boiling out the impurities of the preceding 
six days, begin life again with new vigour. In sum- 
mer, they do not wait for days and times, but merely 
get up an hour earlier, and dash into the nearest pond 
or river. In our refined country, dirt causes no unea- 
siness. It is allowed to harden upon the skin, choke up 
the pores, and contaminate the whole being, moral and 
physical. It blunts the senses to such a degree, that 
the husband does not detect it in the wife, nor the 
mother in the child. All are alike. All have forfeited 
the dignity of human nature, and sunk into a lower 
scale of animal existence. 

While mentioning the custom that prevails in Rus- 
sia, we are struck with the proof afforded there of the 
connection between moral and physical cleanliness. 
The state of the bath-house of the hamlet is an unfail- 
ing index to the character and position of the inha- 
bitant*. If it is neat and trim, the people are good and 
happy, and their feudal lord kind and considerate; if 
poor and ruinous, there is tyranny on the one hand, 
misery on the other, and depravity on both. 

In respect of its contagiousness, or inclination to 
spread, the human malady seems not a bit behind the 



canine, although certainly the immediate symptoms 
are less virulent It has been implied that the stain 
of dirt extends from the skin of the individual over 
his life and conversation. But it does more than that i 
it contaminates his family ; it daubs his neighbours ; 
it forms a nucleus round which impurity gathers, 
and strengthens, and spread*. Insiguificant at first 
in itself, it becomes a social evil of importance. It 
is one of the units which gives its character to the 
aggregate ; and, rising out of a thing which at first was 
only scorned from good taste, shunned from individual 
repugnance, or laughed at out of sheer folly, we see 
spreading over the land vice, misery, pestilence, and 
death. Yet we observe the symptoms of this formidable 
disease with a glsssy and indifferent eye, while those 
of canine hydrophobia inspire us with horror and alarm, 
and drive us to dog-murder in self-defence! 

The dread of water is seen in the human subject in 
another form, in which it is attended by a different class 
of effects— different, but not very unremotely allied to 
the preceding. Almost everywhere the use of water 
as a beverage appears to be felt as a sort of original 
doom, designed as a penalty for the sins of mankind ; 
and everywhere are efforts made to disguise it in 
some way, so that the patient may believe he is swal- 
lowing something else. Much ingenuity has been ex- 
pended upon this curious process ; hut in certain con- 
ditions of society, it seems to be of little consequence 
what taste is superadded, or by what means the super- 
addition is made. The grand thing is transmogrifica- 
tion. Amongst the poorer classes in China, a decoc- 
tion of cabbage leaves is felt as a relief i amongst the 
upper, the tincture of the more elegant tea -leaf is 
employed. In the western world, the refuse of fruit 
and grain, subjected to fermentation and distilling, is 
brought into requisition. The Norman converts his good 
cider into execrable brandy; the other French maltreat 
their wine in a similar way; in Russia, the sickening 
quass becomes the maddening votki ; in Scotland, honest 
twopenny is sublimated into whisky ; and so on through- 
out the whole habitable world. That this sort of hydro- 
phobia is merely a modification of the other, is estab- 
lished by the fact, that they who most abhor water ns 
a cleanser, abhor it most as a drink. A cleanly person 
will frequently condescend to take a draught of pure 
element with his meals ; but you never saw a man with 
a dirty face who would not greatly prefer some poisonous 
and ill-tasted compound. At the tables of the upper 
classes you find the water-karaff most in demand ; at 
those of the lower classes the beer-jug. The quality of 
the beer is of no consequence. We never knew it so 
freely drank in our own neighbourhood as at a time 
(some twenty years ago) when the sole effect of the 
worthy brewer's manufacture was declared to be to 
spoil the water. Even amongst the abstainers from these 
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deleterious liquor*, there are many who mutt still hare 
their water disguised : hence their extensive patronage 
of lemonade, ginger-beer, and other weak though com- 
paratively innocuous mixture*. The whole affair re- 
minds us of a literary work published in London nearly 
twenty yean ago by a Bond Street hairdresser, which 
gave a sort of catalogue rtaunU of the various materials 
used for lathering the beard — all except one; for the 
magnanimous barber scorned to mention — soap. 

The connection between the worst symptoms of the 
two kinds of hydrophobia we have described needs 
little illustration. The dirtier an individual is in his 
person, family, house, neighbourhood, the more pes- 
tilent are the expedients he falls upon for disguising 
the taste of the abhorred water. In other words, the 
progress of the disease is naturally exhibited in the 
intensity of its symptoms. A man of sublime cleanli- 
ness may be found drinking pure water ; with a little 
taint of human weakness one may indulge, likewise, 
but only occasionally, and in moderation, in beer, ale, 
wine, or even stronger brewings j while your true hy- 
drophobist — a dingy, vulgar desperado, whom the very 
children on the street know and detect even when he 
happens to be sober — stupifies himself habitually with 
the worst form of alcohoL Does it not appear that 
thero is an unjust distinction made in our treatment 
of human and canine patients ? We do not propose that 
the former should be booted and hunted like the latter 
out of society, or that they should bo mauled with 
sticks and stones, or shot, poisoned, hanged, or drowned. 
They might not like it It might cause some discon- 
tent. It would perhaps be better to let it alone, and 
try to manage some other way. But what other way? 
How would a pump answer at the end of every street, 
to be worked by the police? A passer-by, caught in 
the fact of hydrophobia, whether the dirty or drunken 
form of the disease, might be pounced upon, and 
put under the spout, when the remedy administered 
might be proportioned to the Intensity of the malady. 
To say that this would be an infringement of the 
liberty of the subject is nonsense ; for if society has 
not the right to repress a contagious disease by any 
means in its power, we might as well lay aside the 
habits of civilisation at once, and betake ourselves 
again to woods and caves. Peter the Great was the 
ablest doctor in the world, and it would not be amiss if 
we were to take a lesson from his school. The grand 
obstacle in the way of his project for civilising Russia 
was the beards of the nobles. To expect to teach 
European refinement to a man with a great, matted, 
beastly beard, was out of tlie question ; and he tried 
by every Delilah-like stratagem he could think of to 
shear off the strength of barbarism. All would not 
do ; and Peter had then recourse to a coup dttat. He 
sent against the malcontents an army of barbers, who 
rushed in upon tbem in their native woods, shaved 
their beards by main force, 

' And dragged tbo rtrupgling tarasje Into day.' 

That some such plan as this may in time be tried, 
seems probable from the fact, that the sister-malady, 
Ignorance, is already treated by compulsory remedies. 
When a dirty little ragged boy is seen on the streets in 
some of our more civilised towns, he is picked up by 
the authorities and sent to school. He should in like 
manner be sent to the pump ; and this, you may de- 
pend upon it, would be a great assistance in his educa- 
tion. When offenders arc locked up In jail, the first 
process they have to submit to is that of being well 
washed and scrubbed. This is all very proper; but 



surely it is an absurdity to show greater solicitude for 
the health of jails than for the health of dwelling- 
houses. If the men had been washed in time, we 
question much whether they would have becomo felons 
at alL 

THE WEST INDIAN PLANTER. 

A SKKTCn FROM LIFE. 

In taking a view of our own misfortunes, or of those 
of our neighbours, we are too apt to attribute to ill- 
luck that which is only the natural consequence of 
the sufferer's own failings. Extravagance, carelessness, 
weakness of character and purpose, perhaps an acci- 
dental oversight, ignorance of the world, or a want of 
that prudence which should prevent us from too hastily 
embarking in enterprises for which we are not prepared 
either by study or experience — one or all of these may 
generally be found at the bottom of every failure, if we 
do but give ourselves the time to examine. 

A remarkable instance of this came under mv notice 
during my residence in the West Indies. *So in- 
variably unsuccessful was my subject throughout all 
his undertakings, that he acquired the name of * Tho 
Bewitched;' and the more simple inhabitants, consider- 
ing his misfortunes as brought about by supernatural 
agency, did not even scruple to insinuate that he roust 
have first made, and afterwards broken, a compact with 
the Evil One, who, for revenge, had set a blight upon 
everything he touched. Yet few individuals have ever 
started in life under circumstances more favourable to 
success than Fred Hamilton. Adopted by a bachelor 
uncle, who had been nominated to the governorship of 
the Island in which I resided, in the days of highest 
colonial prosperity, he was called upon to act as secre- 
tary at the early age of sixteen. His education was 
defective ; but for the colonies, this was of little im- 
portance while other qualifications existed; and our 
hero was persevering, adventurous, industrious, and 
saving even to parsimony, while the steadiness of his 
character was proverbial. He was not twentv when 
he thought he had laid by sufficient to embark as 
planter ; and it just happened about this time that 
there was a fine plantation for sale, whose owner had 
returned to England with an immense fortune ; and so 
rich was the soil, so well cultivated and well managed, 
that it was reported to yield from 50 to 100 per cent. 
The estate itself was invested with a great deal of 
romance and interest in the eyes of the inhabitants. It 
had been first planted by a certain Count Lopinot, a 
refugee from St Domingo, who would have been 
sacrificed during the rebellion but for the fidelity of his 
own domestics, who not only saved him from the fury 
of the insurgents, but followed him to this colony, there 
to continue as his slaves, and labour for his fortune. 
Count Lopinot, when he died, might at least have left 
the gift of freedom in his will to his generous deliverers; 
but such notions never occur to planters, or when they 
do, they soon give place to a weightier consideration 
for their heirs ; and thus no other token of acknow- 
ledgment was ever given to these devoted negroes than 
in naming the estate, which the count called « La Re- 
con naissanee,' in remembrance of what he owed them. 
The negroes who survived him preserved a strong 
attachment to his memory. He had been invariably 
kind and indulgent to them, sharing in their labour, 
their hardships, and their fare; and the contrast he 
formed to the hard-tasking, unfeeling owner who suc- 
ceeded him, only made them cling with greater fond- 
ness to his name. The old ones left his memory as an 
heirloom to the young; the new generation grew up 
with his name on their lips ; and every year, on the 
anniversary of his death, the negroes would assemble 
with their children on his grave ; and at sundown, the 
hour of his burial, they would sing the wild chorus of 
grief, and fling garlands of flowers on the spot where he 
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It wm of this estate Fred now became purchaser, 
having agreed to pay half the value down, and the rest 
in yearly instalments. He was delighted with his ac- 
quisition, which presented at crop -time a scene of 
i stirring interest Rands of young men and girls 
coming in to the mill laden with canes, and laughing 
with joy ; groups of women watching and directing the 
process of grinding i and round about the caldrons, in 
the boiling-house, intelligent negroes, all busy and ac- 
tive in the manufacture, and cheering one another with 
their wild chorus song*, their stories, and their jokes. 
All went on weU for a short time ; the negroes were 
laborious and faithful, the estate well stocked, and 
sugar so profitable in the market, that Fred looked for- 
ward to a return which would not only pay off the first 
instalment of the debt incurred by the purchase, but be 
I sufficient to realise a handsome surplus beside. As he 
' was indulging in these reflections, planning his future 
t movements, and picturing to himself a brilliant fortune, 
I home intelligence arrived announcing a fall in the sugar 
! market so great, that not enough could be realised to 
I meet the debt of the estate. Fred was startled, but not 
' discouraged, for be had not been wholly unprepared for 
' the fluctuations of the West India market, which at 
, times were so great as to give to planting something 
of the character of gambling. Yet an error had been 
committed in the time chosen for the speculation — an 
error which wiser heads than his commit, when in their 
I commercial adventures they take not into considera- 
I tion the onward march of social and political changes, 
i and their necessary influence on the private affairs of 
j men. The question of the emancipation of the slaves, 
I so often discussed, and so often set aside, was at last 
beginning to gain ground in England. But the colonists 
would not believe this, though they saw the markets 
steadily suffering ; and our hero had been as obstinately 
blind to the fact as the rest when he had ventured as 
a slave-holding planter. 

His first difficulty had come upon him, and the fall 
in the sugar market was afterwards related as a fatality 
connected with him, particularly when it was remem- 
bered that, to add to his perplexities, Sir James — 
now suddenly fell ill, and died a victim to the effects of 
the climate. This was a terrible blow to the young 
colonist, who lost in his uncle not only his best friend, 
but all hope of future favour with the men of power in 
England. Even the fortune he was led to expect was 
found legacied to poor relatives, Fred being considered 
too favourably embarked in life to need more than a 
family keepsake. To add to his mortification, he soon 
had to resign to another governor not only the govern- 
ment villa he had been accustomed to inhabit, but to 
a young successor the office of secretary, which had 
hitherto given him dignity and income. 

Thus circumstanced, Fred prudently resolved to go 
down to live among his slaves on the estate. His first 
care was to reduce the expenditure: he dismissed his 
manager, and in his place worked early and late, in 
order to turn everything to profit, and prevent unneces- 
sary waste. With this, he was prudent enough never 
to lose sight of the physical welfare of his negroes ; and 
I even remember meeting him in a shop about this 
time clad, as I thought, very shabbily, while he was 
purchasing good warm clothing for his slaves. But 
neither economy nor good management could prevail 
against the commercial depression of the times. The 
markets became worse and worse ; all West India pro- 
duce was now at a discount; and the price of sugar 
continued steadily to sink, till the planters, alarmed 
and disconcerted, and being unable any longer to bear 
the expenses of a manufacture at all times very heavy, 
tore up their canes, and laid out their lands for other 
produce. 

Fred alone bore the pressure with patience, believing 
that sugar was too long down not to rise at last He 
still struggled on through his difficulties to maintain 
the expense of sugar-planting. By way of helping him- 
self to do to, he resolved to embark what money he 
- 



had on hand in some channel of profit ; and finding a 
great demand in the market for cattle, an epidemic 
having swept the island of domestic animals, he took 
the opportunity, when a ship was about to sail for the 
coa*t of Africa, to order a cargo of bisons from the 
ban ks of the Senegal. In a few weeks the ship returned ; 
and so eagerly were the animals sought by purchasers, 
that it was calculated Fred Hamilton might have made 
upwards of L.2000 profit that morning had he been 
disposed to come to terms; but after some bargaining, 
he postponed the sale, and sent his bisons away to 
the savannas to be refreshed by green food, thinking 
that it would improve their appearance, and thus 
enable him to derive a greater profit from them. And 
it really seemed to turn out as he expected ; the few 
he had sold to form samples of butchers'- meat had 
been so much approved (the hump on the back had 
been found particularly tender), that many customers 
showed signs of meeting the extravagant demands of 
the young speculator, and volunteered to follow him to 
the place where the animals were grazing. But a very 
different scene to that which they expected now met 
their view. Full twenty head of cattle were lying dead 
on the ground, all swollen and disfigured, from the 
effects of poison, while those which remained alive were 
drooping and dying. Was it the deed of some hidden 
enemy — some revengeful slave? No: but Fred Hamil- 
ton, in sending the animals to the savannas, had never 
paused to consider their physical circumstances. Pent 
up and starred during the voyage, and proportionably 
eager to satisfy their hunger when the means were at 
hand, they had lost that instinct which should have I 
taught them to distinguish between different herbs, and 
consequently had fallen victims to the poisonous weeds 
with which the new soil abounded. 

The next speculation in which we find our hero 
engaged is matrimony; for he now considered the pos- 
session of an heiress the fairest and easiest way of rising 
out of his increasing difflcultiea 

Nora Grantiey was at this time decidedly the belle 
of the colony. But her large lustrous eyes and fringing 
lashes, and her rich brown locks inframing a complexion 
fair as the rose, were not her only charms ; she had a 
mind simple as it was accomplished, and a heart warm 
as youth, innocence, and native goodness could make it 
Better than all in the eyes of our colonist she had a 
fortune, the amount of which was perfectly well known 
to Fred, as it was lodged in his brother's bank in Eng- 
land. It was precisely what he wanted — not investments 
of any kind, but hard cash at the disposal of the lady 
herself. Fred became painfully impatient to seize a 
prize apparently within his reach ; and with anxious 
steps he hastened to make acquaintance with Major 
Grantiey, the father of the young lady. Nora proved 
agreeable to the suit the father encouraged it and 
Fred was at length received aa an acknowledged suitor. 
It had been well for Nora, howevex, had Fred never 
thought of her. 

From the time of his uncle's death, Fred had become 
careless and imprudent in the choice of his companions, 
merely from a love of that flattery which, in the days 
of his uncle's power, had been profusely offered to him, 
and which he could no longer obtain but from those 
of a lower grade. Among the sycophants and parasites 
who were always about him, there was none so dis- 
tinguished as George Morven — a young man of indiffe- 
rent character, but possessing the seductive qualities 
of wit and a handsome person. He had missed Fred 
of late in their joyous haunts, and determined to I 
learn the cause, he set off for La Reconnaissance, and 
soon overtook his friend, bent on the same journey. 
They spent the night in revelling, and when morn- 
ing came, the negroes found the two gentlemen 
asleep in the open air, in a state which plainly told 
of their excesses. Now, the dew, or, as some have 
it the moonlight of tropical climates has generally a 
fattd effect upon those who sleep exposed to its in- 
fluence, and Fred awoke ill, and with the muscles of 
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his face drawn completely awry. In the delirium of 
fever he raved continually about Nora, and about a 
little antelope brought to him by the captain of the 
bison cargo, and which, it seemed, during his last inter- 
view with Nora, he had promised to present to her next 
day. Morven, who, to do him justice, nursed his friend 
during hia illness with brotherly care, renewed the 
conversation one day when lie found the patient re- 
covering, and offered to take the little creature to town 
with intelligence of hia health to the lady, shrewdly 
remarking that it would keep him fresh in her memory. 
This offer was readily accepted, and many n message 
went and came from that daj' between Major Crawley's 
domicile and La Reconnaissance, until George Morven 
pmfesaed himself obliged to leave him to see after some 
affairs of his own in town. Being now left alone, Fred 
scarcely waited for the doctor's leave when he mounted 
bis horse, and rode to town to see his Nora. The 
evening was bright and beautiful, and the road was 
lined with gay and fragrant blossoms ; glittering birds 
twittered merrily on the boughs ; and broad-winged but- 
terflies were robbing the bells of the cactus, or sporting 
unconcernedly along, now alighting on the horse's neck, 
no w dancing before our traveller's steps, as in joyous token 
of his coming bliss. Yielding to the pleasing influence, 
Fred mused on his future destiny, and the object which 
was to brighten it ; and recollecting the taste which 
Nora had for binding her tresses with wild-grown 
wreaths, he tore from the palms the blooming garlands 
which twine about their trunks, and quickening his 
pace, arrived soon after at Major Grantley's by the 
courtyard gate, as it was customary with visitors riding. 
The first object he noticed was the antelope, which 
came bounding towards him, presenting her slender 
neck for the garlands which her master flung about 
her. Followed by the little favourite, he entered the 
house: but where was Nora? Alas! the place was 
desolate ! Not a creature was to be seen, save one female 
domestic, who was standing at the door looking mourn- 
fully down the street. It was from this poor negro 
woman that Fred now learned the cause of the desola- 
tion around. Xora, the idol of so many, the good, the 
beautiful, the accomplished, had elo|ied with Morven, 
and the old major had left the house distracted to seek 
his child. 

Some years afterward* I chanced to see Nora. Alas, 
how changed ! She, the hard-working drudge, by turns 
cooking a scanty incnl for her drunken husband, and 
scouring the floor, I could scarcely at first believe her 
to be the same with the beautiful heiress, reared with 
such lavish affection and tenderness! Her father? 
Alas! he hiid long sunk into the grave: and her N for- 
tune — it was gone ! But to return to the disappointed 
lover. He. it is said, was so overpowered at the unex- 
pected account, that he fell senseless on the floor. Much 
pity cannot in justice be accorded to him. A true lover 
would not have become a night reveller; a true lover 
would have shrunk from trusting to the mediation of an 
unprincipled boon companion. A suitor fmm unworthy 
motive*, he only met his proper reward. The unhappy 
Frederick suffered a relapse from excess of grief; but 
he was soon abroad again, and actively looking about 
for some other means of improving his fortune. In- 
deed it was eminently required. The sugar had sunk 
more and more with every season ; the planters no longer 
gave way to alarm; they were past that — they de- 
sponded ; and Fred was fain at lust to follow the gene- 
nd example, by rooting up the canes, to give place to 
some other produce. He now divided his estate be- 
tween the planting of coffee and cocoa, at that time the 
two most profitable articles in the West India market; 
and 60 well did he manage, that it was not long be- 
fore the precious plant* began to flourish. But aba 
for his expectations, which had still outlived the 
signal failures of the' past! One morning during his 
rambles among the cocoa walks, to his dismay he 
discovered all the buds to be devoured by caterpillars 
of an enormous sire, which swarmed iu such extra- 



ordinary numbers as even to amaze the negroes them- 
selves, accustomed as they arc to tropicnl plagues. 
The coffee, too, was a failure ; shrivelled and imperfect, 
the berries proved all valueless. 

Amazed at a calamity which, of all the planters of 
that quarter, seemed to touch him alone, our colonist 
began to consider himself as the victim of his own 
negroes. He assembled them forthwith, examined 
them, accused them of dealing in Oheah magic, and 
punished them as though he had proved the crime. 
Yet what, in reality, was the cause ? He had changed 
the cultivation of his estate from a kind which his 
negroes understood, to one of which both master and 
slaves were equally ignorant. From false notions of 
economy, he had not even allowed himself the assist- 
ance of a manager ; and when the season came for 
clearing the leaves of insects, the cocoa bushes were 
{gnorantly neglected, and consequently devoured before 
the time of harvest came round. As for the coffee, its 
cultivation proved a failure, because the site of La Re- 
connaissance was by no means adapted for its growth ; 
a circumstance which Fred Hamilton had entirely over- 
looked. Thus still was misfortune traceable to some 
deficiency on his own part. 

Having little to occupy him for a time, Fred began 
to collect all the fallen timber on the estate, which he 
was so far successful in selling, that the proceeds en- 
abled him to embark in a speculation of another kind. 
He purchased a piece of land just outside the town, on 
the borders of a pleasant savanna, where the broad tufts 
of the bamboo and sheltering cinnamon make the air 
cool and fragraut. On this he erected a villa. The 
house was handsome, the garden, too, was charming. 
It had a Grenadiila arbour, patches of Spanish rose, 
and shrubs of the much-prized Irish brier, which scents 
the air with its leaves, though it refuses to bloom in the 
tropics. Then mimosas in abundance, trumpet and 
wax flowers, and a hundred others which he took care 
to introduce, to say nothing of a precious comer laid out 
for European vegetables, and which alone was cnongh 
to make the place desirable. He was not long in meet- 
ing with an advantageous oftir for its purchase; and 
he was about to dose the agreement, when a claimant 
most unexpectedly started up to dispute the title, which 
Fred had unfortunately neglected duly to examine. As 
matters stood, he might even then have extricated him- 
self from the dilemma, had he listened to the counsels of 
a friend, who advised him to compound, and submit the 
matter to private arbitration, rather than engage in a 
suit ; but Fred was tenacious, and would not yield an 
iota of what he held. So did the suit begin ; and it may 
be pending yet for anything I know. 

To meet the demands of the men of law, Fred found 
himself obliged to sell some of his negroes. He per- 
ceived with satisfaction that the slave market was 
rising. There happened to be in the harbour a ship 
recently arrived from Harbadoes with a cargo of slaves 
smuggled from that island ; and Fred, calculating on 
the favour which the government officers were tes- 
tifying to the captain, ventured on the purchase of 
a lot. which he intended to take down to the estate, 
feed into proper plight, and sell again at a profit. And 
so far he had succeeded in his plans, that they were 
already trained and managed to excellent condition for 
the market, when one morning, as lie sat calculating his 
probable gains on their sale, a strange negro entered 
his hall and presented him a paper, an official despatch, 
proclaiming the Barbadian cargo free. 

How such an inconsistency could take place, can only 
be explained by that partial administration so usual in 
colonies far from the controlling power of the mother 
country. The smuggling vessel had not only been 
allowed to enter the harbour unopposed, but the custom- 
house officers had passed the cargo, the registrar hod 
I entered the names of the negroes in his record, and even 
I the protector of slaves had given the necessary license 
for their sale. But a private quarrel having arisen soon 
i after between the latter gentleman and one of the pur- 
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chasers, for revenge, nn inquiry w»s immediately insti- 
tuted into the illegal proceedings of the late importation, 
in order that the protector's opponent should be sum- 
moned to p.iy the penalty of the offence. Suffice it to 
s.iy, that more opposition was offered to the sentence 
than had been contemplated ; public curiosity was roused, 
and the punishment intended only for one, was soon 
found necessary to extend to all those who had been 
engaged in the forbidden purchase. Remonstrance 
whs Tain— petitions were useless— the authorities had 
frowned ; and even Fred, who hastened to town to solicit 
connivance, was forced to submit. Alas ! he had bought 
those slave* on credit ; hi* debt* had already increased 
to such an amount that he began to despair in good 
earnest; and what was worse, with the loss of hope 
vanislted much of that nice sense of honour and self- 
respect of which he hail once enjoyed the reputation. 
Purchasers of tho smuggled cargo attributed their losses 
to his unfortunate partnership in the concern, and re- 
ported their conviction to all the gossips of the place. 
His dealings were mistrusted, his rectitude questioned— 
nay. his very payments were looked upon with snper- 
stitiou* dislike. Women would sit in their luilconics of 
a moonlight evening and relate long tales of his quarrel* 
with the Evil One — how his new house was haunted, his 
cattle poisoned* his possessions cursed ; and it was even 
asserted that winged demons had been seen flitting 
about his head as he was riding home one night in the 
gloom. At last even poor Fred's friends began to shun 
him — the weak, because they could not ri»c superior to 
public opinion ; and the selfish, because he no longer 
brought them interest or honour. 

Forsaken by all, Fred Hamilton was glad to turn to 
one who. being a despised man, and of the outcast race 
of mulattoes, he judged would only be too glad to have 
the honour of befriending him. a white man. Sam 
Bruton, flattered by his notice, showed himself willing 
to serve the planter ; he lent him money in his distress, 
and daily transacted little matters to his advantage, 
which, owing to general prejudice, would otherwise 
have been neglected. Fred thought little of these 
things. Like all white people, he considered the 
coloured race born for his benefit, deeming it recom- 
pense enough to permit any service at their hands. 
And when he saw Bruton's sister, it was not love that 
drew his attention, but the hope of obtaining a female 
•u|>erintendent on the estate to tend the negro children* 
and visit the patients of the hospital. But Lolotte was 
beautiful: she had one of those houri-like southern faces 
which set one dreaming of Paradise. And modest she 
was withal, and humble in her demeanour, as became 
one of her rejected race. Hamilton became fascinated ; 
and almost unconsciously he made u«e of expressions 
which gave' the poor girl to suppose that she had con- 
quered the prejudices of caste. The brother was fran- 
tic when he found tic was only trifling with his sister's 
happiness. 

It would have been easy to stop this annoyance in 
former days, when a white man might with impunity 
have inflicted Lynch law on a refractory mulatto; but 
the times were altered now— things were in a state of 
transition ; scarcely any one knew his ground. The mu- 
lattoes had grown arrogant through government favour; 
and the planters, too well aware of this, shrank from 
quarrels, which, in the issue, would only humble them 
before a race of people they had hitherto trampled upon 
with impunity. Fred, therefore, saw the expediency of 
temporising, and with well-feigned candour he showed 
his books to the young coloured man, and explained the 
difficulty of his affairs. ' You sec,' he said, * I am on 
the brink of ruin — my only hope lies in the willingness 
of my relatives in England to help me ; and you will 
understand the impolicy of displeasing them just at, 
this moment by a marriage which they would never 
forgive: only wait a little till I can do it with impu- 
nity.' Bruton yielded, but he watched him night and 
day ; and he soon found that Fred, whether disgusted 
with hia own importunities or advised by his friends, 



was actually negotiating for a commission in the army, 
and preparing for a final and clandestine departure 
from the island. I remember one evening taking a 
stroll in company with some friends to Bruton's hut to 
see Lolotte. now broken - henrted and forsaken ; for 
the little family, so well conducted and knit together 
with affection, had excited universal interest even 
among the race whose privilege it was to despise 
them. We found Lolotte reclining on a couch, 
with a rosary on the back of a chair nesr her, am) a 
prayer- book on the seat. Her cheeks were sunken 
and haggard; her complexion, once so soft and golden, 
was now of an ashy paleness ; and her large eyes 
shone with a li^ht ulmoitt unearthly. She was hardly 
able to speak from exhaustion ; yet when we rose to 
depart, on one of our party casting her eyes upon the 
prayer - book with a smile of approval, she made an 
effort to whisper, while her eye* filled with tears, * It 
was for him I was praying: should you see him, say 
that Lolotte forgives him, and poor Bruton too has 
promised to forbear.' . . . She could say no more, and 
we hurried away, secretly rejoicing to feel that her sor- 
rows would soon be at an end. Nor were we mistaken, 
for in a few days afterwards we caught a. sight of Bruton 
passing our house clad in mourning. He was graver 
than usual; hut his countenance was also calmer and 
more resigned. We knew then Unit it was all over; 
and a very little after, we heard of Fred as busily as 
ever engaged in studying tropical agriculture, from 
which we judged that he had given up his commission, 
an I had once more settled down to his wonted interest 
and occupations on the estate. 

Bruton, in the meantime, had not forgotten his 
sister's wrongs, and in his desire for revenge, had 
been plotting the final ruin of her destroyer. Aware of 
the state of Fred Hamilton's affairs, he had written a 
full account of them to Coleman, former proprietor of 
La Reconnaissance, and principal creditor of its present 
owner, than which a more effectual means of sinking 
his enemy could not be devised. And now that the 
estate was thriving, our planter's experience telling, 
and the harvest really rijicning. Coleman, who for some 
years past hail been unable to obtain his due instal- 
ments, arrived to claim the estate in person. And to 
complete the last link of Fred's misfortunes, no sooner 
were the forms of seizure complied with, than the ge- 
neral emancipation of staves was proclaimed ; so that, 
after all, Fred had not even the right to claim a shilling 
of the compensation money allowed to the slave-owner*. 
The day on which he resigned La Reconnaissance, he 
borrowed a wagon to convey his movables to town, 
directing them to a hotel ; while, with sorrow at his 
heart* he went by a bypath to take a last look at the 
estate. Strange that the same man who had but lately 
made such strenuous efforts to abandon the spot, should 
now feel such difficulty in summoning up resolution to 
leave it. He wandered up and down the walks he had 
planted like one in a dream, here pausing to contem- 
plate the well-laden shrubs of cocoa, there turning to 
listen to the gurgling stream which watered them, or 
rushing senselessly through the tufts of Indian flag and 
tangled lianas which partly concealed the banks. So he 
continued till night came, and then he lay down be- 
neath the tall coral-trees and slept till next mid-day, 
when, by mere chance, one of the negro women of the 
estate found him still on the ground, and burning with 
fever. With the help of a companion whom she called 
to her assistance, she carried him to her hut, where, 
with that instinctive kindness characteristic of the 
African, she tended him night and da}-, placing all her 
little gains and possessions at his command. But the 
hand of sorrow had pressed too heavily on his head, 
misfortune after misfortune had crushed his spirit, and 
he looked at the future with despair. Thus without a 
friend, without a home, without a hope on earth, re- 
ceived for charity into the hut of one of his own negroes, 

did the nephew of his Excellency the Governor of , 

the brilliant secretary of 182-, the fortunate purchaser 
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of La Reconnaissance, now at the age of twenty-eight, 
■ink broken-hearted into the grave. 

Alas I how many an adventurer has gone forth like 
him, full of ambition, elated with hope, impatient of 
gain, and ended at he did, without a friend to close bis 
eyes ! A mournful lesson to those who feel inclined to 
leave the slow certainty of home advancement to pursue 
the brilliant phantom of * El Dorado!' 



A t e of gain, to the exclusion of every 



other thought and feeling, seems to have been our 
planter's defect. He might have succeeded in more 
settled countries j but here, the current of events was 
stronger than he could stem, and he had not genius to 
humour the stream till he could safely and conveniently 
swim to the shore. 

As a relief to the melancholy catastrophe, we have 
pleasure in stating that those negroes who had been 
sold away from La Reconnaissance, sharing in the gene- 
ral boon of emancipation, were soon enabled to return 
to their old friends and relations; and we have since 
heard that many of them have even become small pro- 
prietors on that spot of land they had so richly deserved 
to inherit 



IMPORTANCE OF THE INSIGNIFICANT. 
It is one of the marvellous arrangements of Providence, 
that results of the greatest magnitude and importance 
are not unusually caused by operations apparently so 
insignificant as to be reckoned scarcely worthy of 
notice. Nothing, however, is really insignificant — all 
has a meaning— all tends to one harmonious whole in 
the order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposition are to 
be found in the animal kingdom, particularly in the 
immense and wonderful influence of minute animated 
organisms upon the actual form and mass of the globe ! 
The chalk formation fills every reflective mind with 
wonder. The chalk-beds of England are many hundred 
feet thick, and many miles in extent Who raised 
this wall of white around our coast ? Who piled up 
those precipitous masses, from which all the labour 
and skill of man can only detach a few comparatively 
insignificant morsels? 'We did!' utter a myriad-mil- 
lion animalcules, whose dead bodies we thus behold. It 
is beyond conception ; but the microscope assures us 
of the fact These vast beds are composed of the 
shells of infusory animalcules. A ' line' is the I2lh 
part of an inch. Now these creatures vary from the 
12<A to the 260th part of a line in thickness! It has 
been calculated that ten millions of their dead bodies 
lie in a cubic inch I * Singly,' says a popular writer, 
4 they are the most unimportant of all animals ; in 
the mass, forming as they do such enormous strata 
over a large part of the earth's surface, they hare an 
importance greatly exceeding that of the largest and 
noblest of the beasts of the field.' Theirs is a safe 
humility ; for while the greater creatures have many of 
them become extinct and left no posterity, the descend- 
ant* of these ancient earth-arcliitects live and thrive to 
this very hour. The polishing-sl&tc, or tripoll of Bilin, 
presents us with another instance in point The inves- 
tigations of that greatest of microscopical observers, 
Professor Ehrenberg, have shown that this substance 
consists almost entirely of an aggregation of infusoria 
in layers, without any connecting medium. These are 
much more minute than the chalk animalcules. A 
cubic line contains about twenty-three millions of them, 
and a cubic inch has been calculated to be the cenotaph 
of forty thousand millions of these beings I The weight 
of a cubic inch is about 220 grains, and that of the 
siliceous shield of a single animalcule is estimated at the 



187,000,000th part of a grain I The infusorial rock at 
Bilin forms a bed fourteen feet in thickness, and about 
fifty hundredweight is annually consumed of it at Berlin 
for different purposes. Two origins are now ascribed 
to limestone — one, tliat of chemical precipitation i the 
other, which has a direct connection with our subject 
ascribes the formation to the labours of the infusoria. 
There can be no doubt that many of the enormous beds 
of this substance with which we are famiUar are the re- 
sults of the accumulation of innumerable millions of these 
tiny creatures. They swarm in all waters, indifferently 
in salt as in fresh ; and secreting from the lime held in 
solution by such water the necessary material for their 
shields or calcareous skeletons, they form by their enor- 
mous aggregation, in process of time, the vast strata of 
which we speak. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
they should be capable of multiplying immensely ; and 
this they do by tho different processes of spontaneous 
fissuration, gemmation, and the development of ova. 
The white calcareous earth so common at the bottoms 
of bogs and morasses has its origin in the ceaseless 
labours of these creatures ; and the * bog-iron ore' of 
geologists consists of the ferruginous shields of others. 
Thus, as has been aptly remarked by the old Latin pro- 
verb, ' iron, flint, and lime, all formed by worms,' which 
was probably a sly sarcasm against philosophy, modern 
science has shown to be actually true in the history of 
the animalcules. The Great Pyramid of Egypt has 
been looked upon by men as a miracle of human power 
and skill : yet every stone in its composition is a 
greater far, for the limestone of which this vast struc- 
ture is built was erected long ago by an army of humble 
animalcules more numerous than all the hosts of a 
thousand Pharaohs. It has been finely said by 
Young— 

' Where is tbe dust that has not been slice ? ' 

though perhaps he little knew the wide application of 
the truth ho was enunciating. In Lapland, we are told 
that in certain places there exists a stratum of earth 
called bergmthL, full of fossil animal culites. It contains 
four per cent, of animal matter, for the sake of which 
the wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed for food, 
collect this earth, and mixing it up with a portion of 
the bark of trees ground to powder, use it as food. The 
town of Richmond in Virginia is entirely built on a 
bed of siliceous marl composed of these creatures, aud 
on the average about twenty feet in thickness. 

From tbe consideration of these stupendous results of 
animalcule labour, we may turn to the equally interest- 
ing one of that of tbe zoophytes. When we mention 
the term coral formations, it will certainly convey to 
tho major part of our readers that impression of the 
vast importance of apparently insignificant beings 
which we desire, since, thanks to the interesting and 
popular character of many of our valuable scientific 
works, much information on the subject is now abroad. 
Let us, however, mention a few of the remarkable work* 
executed by these indefatigable labourers. Captain 
Flinders describes a coral-reef on the east coast of 
New Holland which is 1000 miles long. In one part it 
is unbroken for a distance of 360 miles. Enormous 
masses of this structure also brave tbe fury of the 
wide-spread waters of the Pacific. These groups are 
from 1100 to 1200 miles long, by 300 or 400 in breadth. 
The following extract from that most interesting work, 
* Darwin's Journal,' will convey a good idea of the 
extent of these labours in one spot— Keeling Island, 
which is an entire mass of coral :— « Such formation* 
rank high amongst the wonderful object* of this world. 
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CapUia Fitzroy found no bottom with a line 7200 feet 
long, at a distance of only 2200 yarda from the shore. 
Hence tbis island forms a lofty submarine mountain, 
with sides steeper even than the most abrupt volcanic 
cone. The saucer-shaped summit is ten miles across ; 
and every single atom, from the least particle to the 
largest fragment of rock in this great hill— which, how- 
ever, is small compared with very many other lagoon 
islands — bears the stamp of having been subject to or- 
ganic arrangement. We feel surprised,' he adds, * when 
travellers tell us of the vast dimensions of the Pyramids 
and other great ruins ; but bow utterly insignificant 
are the greatest of them when compared to these moun- 
tains of stone accumulated by the agency of various 
minute and tender animals.' 

The entomologist, jealous for the honour of his 
science, will tell us that a similar lesson may be learned 
by equally striking illustrations from the page of insect 
life ; nor is it a violation of our prefatory compact to 
include the displays of insect power under the dynamics 
of insignificance. When countries have been shaved of 
their increase, when kings and councils hare been per- 
plexed, and whole nations have trembled, at the sound 
of an insect's wing, we are justified in giving their 
deeds a record in this place and on this occasion. 
Let him that can count Uie leaves of the thickest 
forest despise, if he can, the powers of that legion of 
caterpillars of which Reaumur speaks as having 
brought a premature winter upon a dense wood in 
France which he visited. Every tree was overrun 
with them; and in a brief time, from the refreshing 
green of spring, the whole scene assumed the parched 
brown aspect of late autumn. Such was the alarm 
excited, that an act of the government was called forth, 
decreed rig that everybody should assist in the extermi- 
nation of the insects. But they were not to be annihilated 
by * act of parliament: ' cold and rain killed them. The 
Hessian fly, supposed to have been carried by the far less 
formidable Hessian troops from Germany, committed 
for a length of time the most awful ravages in North 
America. At one period it was thought they would 
annihilate the culture of wheat altogether. They came 
in enormous numbers, thickening the very air, crossing 
lakes and rivers like a cloud. In a tumbler of beer, 500 
met death by drowning! The privy council, we are 
told, met day by day to consult what measures could be 
adopted to destroy these ravage rs. Expresses were de- 
spatched to France, Austria, Prussia, and America, for 
full information ; and the minutes of council and neces- 
sary documents fill upwards of 200 pages. All this about 
an insignificant fly ! The weevils, likewise, have an 
evil name for their destroying powers. Every voyager 
knows them, and has watched their manoeuvres in his 
biscuits, or has been on the point of swallowing hundreds 
in his soup. A great brewer used to say that he col- 
lected them out of his granaries by bushels ; which can- 
not be wondered at, when we remember tliat a single 
pair will, in the course of one year, become surrounded 
with a family of G0001 Our grapes are often cut 
down for us, and withered before their time, by the 
larvae of other insects. In the course of the last cen- 
tury they multiplied ao excessively in Sweden, that 
numbers of meadows became white and dry, as if 
scorched. The larvae of our childhood's friend, ' Daddy 
long-legs,' some years ago entirely destroyed hundreds 
of acres of the best and richest pasture-land, all be- 
coming brown, dry, and dead. A piece of turf, a 
square foot in size, when examined, contained the 
enormous number of 910 grubs! After all, what are 



these to tho locusts, that oppressive scourge with 
which Providence occasionally visits nations? To 
quote a single instance : — In Kussia, in 1650, they came 
at three points in vast multitudes ; they darkened the 
very air, covered the earth, and in some places their 
dead bodies formed a stratum four feet deep ; the trees 
literally bent under them, and were of course stripped 
clean in a very little time. On one occasion they are 
said to have been the indirect causes of the death of 
about a million men and animals. Surely here is a 
display of power which redeems insects from the stigma 
of insignificance ! 

But this is not all. The insect known as the Teredo 
navalis commits a more subtile, but scarcely less terrible 
work upon the wooden structures of our piers. Tbe 
piers of Holland are suffering immensely from the 
destroying powers of this humble insect j and appre- 
hensions are seriously entertained that, by its injuring 
the timber-work of the dams, tbe day may come when 
the country will be flooded. The authors of the 
' Introduction to Entomology' tell us that the piers of 
Bridlington Harbour, in our own country, are going 
rapidly to ruin by the attacks of a little wood-louse I 
In three years they reduced a three-inch plank to lets 
than an inch in thickness. What will be thought of 
our subject when we state that a ship of tbe line, a 
British man-of-war, was attacked by insects, and the 
vast structure more roughly handled than she had been 
in the severest action ? So seriously, indeed, had she 
been injured, that it was only by firmly lashing her 
together that she could be saved from foundering with 
all on board ! And lastly, the termite*, or white ants, 
are worse still. Think of an army of puny insect* 
sweeping away every relic of a village, or reducing a 
monarch of the forest to the thickness of brown paper ; 
or, more audacious still, threatening the gorgeous palace 
of the governor-general of India with ruin I We may 
well join, then, with Mr Lyell, while wondering at tbe 
vast and often suddenly-created powers of tbe insect 
world, in saying, 'If, for the sake of employing on 
different but rare occasions a power of 200 horses, we 
were under the necessity of feeding all these animals 
at great cost in the intervals, we should greatly admire 
the invention of such a machine as the steam-engine, 
which was capable at any moment of exerting the same 
degree of strength without any consumption of food 
during the periods of inaction. The same kind of 
admiration is excited when we contemplate the powers 
of insect life, in the creation of which the Author of 
Nature has been so prodigal. A scanty number of 
minute individuals, to be detected only by careful 
research, are ready in a few days, weeks, or months, to 
give birth to myriads ; but no sooner baa the destroy- 
ing commission been executed, than the gigantic power 
becomes dormant.' 

Our final illustrations may be taken from the king- 
dom of inorganic nature. Our endeavour is to show 
the vast energies of the expansive force of such an 
insignificant thing as a drop of frozen water, or a 
foot of heated rock. Whoever has read Scoresby's 
interesting and valuable work on the arctic regions, 
must have been struck with the account he gives of 
the broken state of the rocks in Hpitzbergen. On 
landing, he ascended the beach towards several hills 
of some elevation; but he found that climbing was 
almost impossible, in consequence of the excessively 
loose state of the stones on the surface. It was in vain \ 
to attempt to walk, as the feet lost their hold, and the 
traveller came down in a shower of stones. The only 
pace to be adopted was that of a sort of jumping run, 
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•which proved inordinately fatiguing. • These rocks,' he 
writes, * nppear solid in the distance, but on examina- 
tion, they were found to bo full of fracture* in every 
direction, so that it was with difficulty that a specimen 
of fi re or six pounds in a solid mass could be obtained. 
The least movement sent floods of stones down the rock. 
Cliff* of a thousand feet were found Assured in every 
direction; and toward the sea -edge, stones weighing 
more than two or three ounces each could not be ob- 
tained. Darwin makes tho same observation on Terra 
del Fuego and within the Andes. Here, he says, he 
often observed that where the rook was covered with 
snow, its surface was shivered in an extraordinary man- 
ner into small angular fragments. On the Cordilleras, 
the rock crumbles in great quantities, and masses of 
detritus slide down every spring like great avalanches. 
There can be no doubt that this enormous destruction 
of rock is due to a very simple cause. Many of our 
public buildings suffer in a similar manner ; and in the 
severe w inters of Quebec, the most serious damage is 
done to the granite piers by tho same force. Yet the 
power which thus levels the great mountains by de- 
grees, and brings them to communion with the dust of 
the lowly earth, is but the expansion of water, which, 
becoming infiltrated into their substance, or dropping 
into crevices, rends them asunder, when it is in the act 
of freezing, with a force nothing can resist. How impor- 
tant an agent this is iu the work of renewing the earth 
we need scarcely say. 

From certain experiments made in America by a 
gentleman of practical scientific research, it appears 
that it is impossible, in countries having a variation 
of more than 90 degrees Fahrenheit annual tempera- 
ture, to construct n coping of stones five feet long in 
which the joints will be water-tight. Mr Lyell, pro- 
ceeding on the calculations arrived at in these experi- 
ments, states that if we can suppose a ma»s of sandstone 
a mile in thickness to have it« temperature raised 200 
degrees Fahrenheit, it would lift a superincumbent layer 
of rock to the height of ten feet. ' Rut suppose a part 
of the earth's crust 100 miles thick, and equally expan- 
sible, the temperature of which was raised 600 or 700 
degrees. This might produce an elevation of between 
2000 and 3000 feet. The cooling of the same mass, 
again, might afterwards cause the overlying rocks to 
sink down again, and resume their original position. 
By such agency we might explain the gradual rise of 
Scandinavia.' Calculations have been made by geolo- 
gists which appear to account for the elevation of land 
in Sweden by a rise of only 3 degrees temperature 
(Reaumur), supposing the stratum to be 140,000 feet I 
thick. Upon a similar supposition, the rise and fall of 
the waters of tlie Caspian Sea might be explained, | 
supposing its bed subject to alternate elevations and 
depressions of temperature. Again, if the strata were 
principally clay, as it is well known that that substance 
contract* "when heated, we might account for the sub- 
sidence of land on the supposition that the clay strata 
were contracting under the influence of heat No one 
at all acquainted with the enormous, the, in truth, im- 
measurable force of contraction and expansion under 
the influence of caloric, will feel n doubt that the cause 
assigned is at least adequate to the effects produced. 
Yet how insignificant a thing an icicle ! how appa- 
rently inappreciable the amount of increase iu a heat- 
expanded stone ! 

When all creation inculcates the same truth, it would 
be manifestly easy to multiply examples by rambling 
over many other equally interesting fields of study. 
But to give a complete view of the subject is neither 
within the scope, nor is it the legitimate object, of an 
' article.' It appears, indeed, as if the wisdom and 
power of the Creator were in nothing more manifest 
than in the astonishing force Ho has committed to the 
charge, not of tho great and mighty of this world of 
nature, but to the humble and individually feeble in- 
sect or animalcule. The remark of Sir John Hcrschel 
forms an apposite conclusion to our paper:— * To the 



natural philosopher there is no natural object that is 
unimportant or trifling. From the least of nature's 
works he may learn the greatest lessons.' 



A FRENCH ODDITY. 

It was a warm sunny afternoon in the beginning of 
May, when, leaving my little chamber in the Rue des 
Beaux Arts, I bethought me of a stroll in the Tuileries 
Gardens. I sauntered along the quays on my side the 
Seine, now looking at a print, now stopping at a book- 
stall, until I came to the Pont Neuf, by which I crossed 
the water, and then proceeded direct to the gardens. 
The fountains were showering their bright rain in the 
sunshine, the parterre had been freshly don© up, and 
tho grass was vividly green; even the windows of 
tho palace had all been mended, so as to show no signs 
of revolutionary violence. Everything looked neat, 
and beautiful, and pleasant. Above all was the clear 
crystal air of Paris, the atmosphere of which gives a 
transparency, and breathes an elasticity, which is pre- 
ciously peculiar to the fair city of the Seine. I loitered 
a moment over the few flowers, and then passed on to 
the snnny dry parts, by the sides of which chairs are 
placed, and furnished at a sou a piece to those who 
desire their accommodation. On these were seated 
a bright array of French mammas, with their exqui- 
site bonnets, and the hues of tlveir dress so chastely 
chosen ; and by them their nurses, in their various pro- 
vincial costumes, with caps piled up with lace in all 
grotesquely graceful fashions, and arrayed in colours 
bright and decided, making the scene quite picturesque 
and piquant. Around played the children, little bonny 
brunettes or blushing blondes, full of gay grace or 
pretty pettishness. I could not, however, help again 
observing, as I had done the day before, while taking 
the same walk with my friend Elihu Burritt, the pre* 
dominance of pugnacious playthings among the boys. 
Each little lad had a tiny tricolour, or a bit of a drum, 
or a tin sword by his side, supported duly by scabbard 
and belt Many had guns, and some of these had even 
metal bayonets. French fame and French fully had 
already entered those little heads. It is a gay and 
pleasing sight, however — mammas, nurses, and children, 
in those sunny Tuileries Gardens. I thought of my 
own • wee bairnies ' and walked on. 

I passed into the shade under the splendid chestnut 
trees — then brightly green in foliage, and beginning to 
show their groups of snowy. white flowers, delicately 
tinted with a blushing pink — to the right of the gardens 
from whence I had entered. I sat down on one of the 
fixed stone seats, at the foot of a chestnut which had 
perhaps the biggest bole and the most spreading 
umbrage of any in the place, and had just perused the 
third page of the last new revolutionary pamphlet, 
when my attention was distracted by a buzz and sup- 
pressed titter in the nearest path. I looked, and saw 
all eyes turned upon a strange figure which was strut- 
ting down the middle of the pathway. It was that of a 
young man, with an odd conformation of head, the fore- 
head retreating, and the crown low, hair almost colour- 
less, and without either hat or cap. He was dressed in 
a bright green coat with gilt buttons j he wore a red 
neckcloth, with the collar slightly turned over ; and in 
one hand he carried an immense opera-glass, and in the 
other a switch of a cane, both of which he used in a 
most ridiculous fashion. 

The poor creature was evidently of weak intellect. 
It was not ' Poor Joe,' down in our woodland village 
north of the Orwell ; but bis Sillynesa of the Seine, 
fine in his folly, not un tot, but m simple, cackling 
with conceit, a goose of glory. On he promenaded 
along the path, apparently unaccompanied, except by 
the glances of the curious. Wishing to study a spe- 
cimen of the French fool, I rose and followed at 
a little distance, skirting along the trees, so as to 
be unobserved by my subject, and thus to avoid the 
possibility of giving him pain. Rumour ran before him, 
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and fame followed him. He by no means avoided 
attraction. Now he grimaced with his hand, smoothing 
down hia h airless chin : now he twirled his little yellow 
cane in nil kinds of enrioua circles, until it flew from 
his hand, and he was compelled to the undignified 
action of stooping to pick it up : now he seemed to be 
humming a song, sensibly to his own satisfaction. He 
was in his greatest glory, however, with his opera-glass. 
Every now and then he applied it to his eye, and took 
a sweeping survey of everything within sight. As 
ladies approached, he exhibited himself to perfection. 
He was evidently fascinated with the fair; and when 
any appeared within about eight or ten yards of him, 
he halted, drew himself up in a position in which his 
two legs were close together, and duly placing his cane 
under one arm, deliberately levelled the barrel of his 
glass at the fresh faces which fronted him. Having 
thus done execution, to the dismay of some, and to the 
laughter of others, and to his own entire satisfaction, 
he lowered his glass, and jauntily journeyed on. 

Fate, however, follows fame, and glory glides away. 
Some gamins, observing our hero, followed him, evi- 
dently having an intelligence among themselves, for 
some time closely. At length he entered the circular 
walk at the end of the gardens nearest the Champs 
Elysecs. Here some of the lads continued to follow his 
steps, while others went round the other way, on pur- 
pose to meet him. Our hero had fallen into the trap. 
He continued his round, and was met, as intended, by 
the oldest lad, who, touching his cap— for the French 
are ever polite, even in fun— said, • 1 hope monsieur is 
enjoying his promenade ? ' * Yes, yes, monsieur,' was 
the answer, for the French even say monsieur to boys 
of five or six. A few more words were exchanged, 
which I did not catch, and then, * Will you oblige me 
with your arm ?' said the dirty, ragged gamin. It was 
enough. Our hero was off". In an instant his self- 
satisfied look was changed to one of the cxtremest dis- 
tress. His walk, before so smart, so stylish, or so 
solemn, was metamorphosed into an exit composed of 
shuffling, wading, swimming, running, and flying. His 
opera-glass was plunged into his pocket, his cane held 
tightly in his hand, and with his arms rowing like 
awkward wings, his knees knocking together, his head 
poked out, and his back bent in, he either fled or flew, 
aud I soon lost sight of the French fool amid the chest- 
nuts. ' Will you oblige nie with your arm, monsieur?' 
said the gamin ; but love of fame and vainglory would 
have nothing to do with such liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. In walking home, I thought that the poor 
French fool was, after all, only an exaggerated type of 
the defects in his national character j and that beneath 
the fact which had passed before me something of a 
moral lay concealed — namely, that republican institu- 
tions would have considerable difficulty in liarmonising 
with Frencli foolery. 



Dlt CIIANNI N G. 
Da Ciiaxnisc's writings have been widely diffused, and 
have exerted a remarkable influence in this country as 
well as in America. Our natural desire to know the 
history of a mind the workings of which have been so 
powerful, and to see how far the lofty ideal of a writer 
is embodied in his own life, is gratified by a copious 
memoir of him just published by hia nephew. Wc 
shall extract a short account of him from this large 
work, which is reprinted in England, under the protec- 
tion of a late copyright law. 

William EUery Channing was born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, United States, on the 7th of April 1780. 
His maternal grandfather, William Ellery. was a man 
of eminence, and at one period a member of Congress. 
He lived to the age of ninety-three, and his beneficial 
influence was gratefully acknowledged by his name- 
sake. His father, William Channing (whose grand- 



father emigrated from Dorsetshire in 1712), was an 
able lawyer, and attorney- general of his native state. 
He was an hospitable, benevolent, and religious man. 
and had deep horrdr at profanencss. His son * owed 
it to him, that though living in the atmosphere of 
this vice, no profane word ever passed his lips.' His 
wife, who lived to the age of eighty -two, and was 
treated by Dr Chamiing with great filial reverence, 
was remarkable for her rectitude and simplicity of 
character, and for an entire truthfulness too rarely 
to be found. She exercised a scrupulous thorough- 
ness in her domestic details, and was somewhat rigid 
in her discipline. William was early remarkable 
for purity and self-command : he avoided bad com- 
pany, and was accustomed, in a gentle tone, which 
removed offence, to rebuke all obscenity and profane- 
ncss. He was early actuated by the rule— not to let 
the left hand know what his right hand did. He had a 
peculiar regard for the rights and feelings of others ; 
and his tenderness was manifested in his treatment of 
animals ; and he was equally distinguished by noble- 
heartedness and courage. These features of his cha- 
racter are displayed in interesting anecdotes. His 
father's death in 1793, which left his family in very 
reduced circumstances, stimulated his independent 
energy and foresight for others ; but a shade of prema- 
ture seriousness was given to his temper. 

At fourteen, he entered Harvard University, at Cam- 
bridge, near Boston. United States. As a boy, he was 
noted rather for his contemplative habits than for his 
attainments. He had not been a quick scholar, and his 
anxiety to understand thoroughly whatever was pre- 
sented to him gave him the appearance of dnlness. It 
is said that he found the difficulties of acquiring Latin 
to be insurmountable, until an assistant in his father's 
office, taking pity on the plodding boy, gave him such 
assistance as helped him forward. The first step being 
taken, his progress in the classics was rapid ; but his 
chief taste was philosophy $ and with noble aspirations, 
he possessed an early ardour for freedom. As a student, 
he was remarkable for the eloquence and beauty of his 
compositions. 

Those who knew him in after-life as a frail, attenuated 
invalid, would hardly recognise this description of him 
by his fellow-student Washington A lis ton, the poet- 
painter : — ' Though small in stature, his person at that 
time was rather muscular than slender. I should think 
it was even athletic, from the manner in which he pro- 
longed the contests with heavier antagonists in the 
wrestling-matches that were then common among the 
students ; and for animal spirits he was no less remark- 
able than for his intellectual enthusiasm, amounting 
occasionally to unrestrained hilarity, but never passing 
the bounds of propriety. I well remember his laugh, 
which could not have been heartier without being ob- 
streperous.' He records with deep gratitude that he 
was preserved from the contagion that surrounded him. 
' The state of morals among the students was anything 
but good; but poverty, a dread of debt, well-chosen 
friends, the pleasures of intellectual improvement, re- 
gard to my surviving pareuf, and an almost instinctive 
shrinking from gross vice, to which natural timidity 
and religious principle contributed not a little, proved 
effectual safeguards. Had the bounds of purity once 
been broken, I know not that I should ever have re- 
turned to virtue.' He and his friend Story (afterwards 
an eminent judge) declined the use of wiue even at con- 
vivial entertainments. 

His classmates urged him to apply himself to law, as 
affording the best field for his eloquence; but he writes, 
* In my senior year, the prevalence of infidelity, im- 
ported from France, led me to inquire into the evidences 
of Christianity, ami then / J'outui for what I teas made. 
My heart embraced its great objects with an interest 
which has been increasing to this hour.' 

After leaving college, at the age of eighteen, lie spent 
part of two years at Richmond, Virginia, as tutor to the 
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family of Mr Randolph, a gentleman of station. This 
period exerted an important influence over his whole 
life. He saw quite a different phase of society, and 
heard opinions which were new to him. He admired a 
generosity and frankness which contrasted favourably 
with the avarice and calculating prudence of the north. 
He was, however, disgusted by the sensuality that pre- 
vailed, and saw tliat the demoralising influences of 
slavery, which, however, had not readied their subse- 
quent enormity, extended to the master as well as to 
his victim. 

' Absorbed in the doty of teaching during the day, and 
living much apart from the family, Mr Channing was 
prompted by his wish for quick advancement to pass 
most of the night in study. He usually remained at 
his desk till two or three in the morning, and often saw 
the day break before retiring to rest He had also 
gained from the Stoics, and from his own pure standard 
of virtue, ascetic notions of curbing the animal nature, 
and of hardening himself for difficult duties. For the 
purpose of overcoming effeminacy, he accustomed him- 
self to sleep on the bare floor, and would spring up at 
any hour of waking to walk about in the cold.' He 
suffered from insufficient clothing, as he did not allow 
himself to use the money sent him from home ; and he 
spent his salary in the purchase of books. He found 
himself too meanly clad to accept the invitations which 
would have cheered his spirits. * This slight experience 
of poverty sank deep into his memory, and gave him 
through life most tender compassion for the needy.' 
He ' passed through intellectual and moral conflicts, 
through excitements of heart and mind, so absorbing, 
as often to banish sleep, and to destroy almost wholly 
the power of digestion. He ' was worn well-nigh to a 
skeleton.' From his ignorance of the laws of nature, 
he sinned against his bodily constitution, and suffered 
accordingly. In his system were planted the germs of 
disease, the growth of which overshadowed his whole 
life, and greatly diminished his powers of usefulness. 

On his return from Richmond, a thin and pallid 
invalid, he remained a year and a half at home, pur- 
suing his theological studies, and instructing one or two 
pupils. He had access to a valuable public library i 
and what was of more consequence to one of his sus- 
ceptible temperament, to a fine sea -coast; which he 
visited, not like Demosthenes, to make his eloquence 
audible amidst the waves, but to awaken his soul by the 
voice of nature. ' No spot on earth,' he says, ' has 
helped to form me so much as that beach : there I 
lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest : there, 
softened by beauty, I poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions : there, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty power around me, I became conscious 
of the power within : there, struggling thoughts and 
emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance by 
nature's eloquence of the winds and waves : there 
began a happiness, surpassing all worldly pleasures, all 
gifts of fortune — the happiness of communing with the 
works of God.' This delight in nature pervaded his 
life ; and many portions of his biography manifest his 
enthusiasm for scenery, and his discriminating percep- 
tion of its peculiar beauties. 

In 1803 he resided at Cambridge as regent of the 
college, an office the duty of which was to exercise a 
general superintendence over the building in which he 
lived, and which allowed him ample time for self-im- 
provement. At this period he seems to have read less 
than he thought and wrote. He thought it better that 
a few thoughts should be clearly impressed on his mind, 
than that he should be lost in the chaos of universal 
knowledge, which had hitherto distracted him. The 
unsleeping vigilance of conscience which distinguished 
his morul aho pervaded his intellectual nature. He 
would not rest content in superficial glimpses of a truth, 
but desired to view it in all its bearings, and listened 
with the utmost candour to every objection. He had 
an ' unappeasable desire to obtain such a view of any 
subject as should have coherent wholeness in itself, and 





be at unity with other views which he regarded as 
established.' When be read, lie had his pen in hand, 
and noted questions, hints, statements, germs of inte- 
resting views, &c which were afterwards accurately 
classified. And when engaged in thought, he would 
write down what occurred to him, as a means of gaining 
clearness and definiteness. 

He began to preach in his twenty-third year, and so 
great was the admiration excited by his genius and 
devotional spirit, that he at once received invitations to 
two churches in Boston. Conscious of weak health, he 
accepted the invitation of the humbler society in Fedral 
Street, which, however, soon rose to importance through 
Iris eloquence ; for this ' made a sensation such as had 
been long unknown in Boston, distinguished as many 
of her ministers justly were' — and in a few years a new 
and spacious edifice was erected for him. In the most 
delicate manner he provided for his family, whom he 
invited to live with him, endeavouring to keep from 
them the knowledge of his kindness ; and he faithfully 
redeemed the assurance he made his mother, that she j 
should never find the duties of a Christian minister 
were inconsistent with those of a son. He never saved 
from an ample income, giving to the poor what his own 
relatives did not need, and being so narrow in his outlay 
upon himself, that only his great neatness preserved 
him from an unbecoming meanness. He selected for his 
own use the worst rooms in his house, and declined even 
necessary comforts. Though we cannot but respect the ! 
holiness of his motives and his moral heroism, we see ' 
that his opposition to nature was injurious. His health 
continued to suffer ; his spirits were affected; and whilst 
the world admired bis success, he often felt such despon- ' 
dency, from a sense of unworthiness, much caused by 
bodily languor, that he almost resolved to quit his pro- 
fession. His extreme seriousness repelled many whom 
he desired to win ; but those who were intimate with 
him were impressed by his devoted love and gentleness. 

He devoted himself assiduously to pastoral ministra- 
tions, and made as cheerful a sacrifice of the time which 
he intended for study or pulpit preparation, as he did 
of his strength or money, when he saw any who needed 
it ; but from the usual error of ministers, in delaying 
composition till the last, this often constrained bim to 
sit up late on Saturday night, which of course increased 
the excitement of his Sunday labours. He took a deep 
interest in the children of his Society, to whom, before 
Sunday schools were introduced, he gave familiar in- 
struction. The simplicity of his language, and his 
heart -opening love, made bis addresses to them very 
intelligible and attractive. 

It was a source of much distress to him that the 
intolerance and exclusivencss of the times forced him 
to engage in controversy. He carried into the field, 
however, the spirit of justice and true charity; and as 
soon as he deemed that he had in some measure estab- , 
lished the right of private judgment, and fairly displayed I 
the great principles at which tie had arrived after faith- j 
ful inquiry, he gladly retired from polemical theology. 

In 1814 he married his cousin, a lady of property, 
who seems to have been well fitted to promote his hap- 
piness. Henceforward his lot was singularly serene. 
His asceticism was softened, and his greater cheerful- 
ness of spirit rendered the sacrifices wliich he continued 
to make more beneficial to others. He had always 
formed a remarkably high estimate of the female sex, 
and this was practically shown in a regard for their 
rights. It was his opinion, on which he always scru- 
pulously acted, that married women ought to have the 
entire control over the property which they brought 
with them. Whilst the respect, and love, and comfort 
wliich surrounded him made his outward condition 
prosperous, his constitution was so much impaired by 
his early struggles, that he was unable to continue his 
ministerial duties, and he sought health in a visit to 
Europe. Here he met with SVordsworth, Coleridge, 
and others, whom he valued for their writings; and the 
varied scenery and the new phases of society which b« 
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observed, with entire rest from anxious duty, and com- 
munion with other minds, seemed to make a new era in 
his life. Of Eogland he always spoke in terms of respect 
and affection. ' Nowhere on earth,' ho writes, ' will you 
find a people more high-minded, more jealous of their 
right*, more bold in expressing their thoughts, more 
resolute and earnest in putting forth all the powers of 
human nature.' 

It was not till 1884 that ho contributed to an Ame- 
rican periodical those essays on Milton, Fenelon, and 
Bonaparte, which procured him such celebrity. He 
never was anxious for fame, and seemed singularly in- 
different to tho reception his writings met with, as far 
as his own celebrity was concerned; though he was 
eager for their diffusion, on account of the truths he 
believed them to contain. He was in the habit of 
avoiding the sight of criticisms on himself, whether 
eulogistic or the contrary ; and he found the task of 
revising what he had once published an ungenial one. 
' I have something,' he says, ' of the nature of the in- 
ferior animals in regard to my literary offspring. When 
once they have taken flight, I cast them off, and have 
do need of further acquaintance,' 

He gradually retired from his pulpit duties, as he 
found the exertion and excitement extremely injurious \ 
but his concern for human welfare seemed to grow with 
his years. Peace, temperance, education, and freedom, 
found him an able and discriminating advocate ; though 
he thought it best to decline all connection with asso- 
ciations, and to utter his voice as an individual His 
Lectures on Self-Culture, and on the Elevation of the 
Labouring Classes, contain the best expression of his 
principles and aims. A friend deemed these efforts a 
w nate and perversion of his powers! But he felt that 
it was especially the duty of the spiritually-minded to 
show how what is divine may mingle with, and be 
brought out in, common life, and in every condition. 
These lectures obtained an extensive circulation among 
the operatives in Great Britain. 

In 1830 he went for his health to Santa Cruz (Cuba), 
and the horrors of slavery which he there witnessed 
revived his early impressions ; and, as he says, be went 
through a regeneration on this subject He made pre- 
parations for the work which he subsequently pub- 
lished; and he stated some of bis feelings from the 
pulpit when he returned : but the excited state of public 
feeling, and a reluctance to join the Anti-slavery party, 
many of whose measures he disapproved, led him to 
keep it back for some years. In 1834 he had much 
conversation with the Rev. S. J. May, who took a warm 
Interest in the movement, and expressed his objections 
to the severity, harshness, and vehemence which he 
thought the characteristics of the Abolition meetings. 
Mr May, after listening for some time, very forcibly and 
warmly urged upon Dr Channing that if the cause of 
freedom was injured by improper advocacy, those 
should be the last to complain who were capable of 
doing the subject justice, yet had allowed themselves to 
be silent ' At this point' «»y» Mr May, 4 1 bethought 
me to whom I was administering this earnest rebuke — 
the man who stood among the highest of our great and 
good men — the man who had ever treated me with the 
kindness of a father, and whom, from my childhood, I 
had been accustomed to revere more perhaps than any 
one living. I was almost overwhelmed with a sense of 
my temerity. His countenance showed that he was 
much moved. I could not suppose that he would receive 
very graciously all I had said. I awaited in painful 
expectation the reply he would make. It seemed as if 
long minutes elapsed before the silence was broken ; 
when, in a very subdued manner, and in his kindest 
tones of voice, he said — " Brother May, I acknowledge 
the justice of your reproof; I have beeu silent too long." 
I never can forget his words, look, manner. I then saw 
the beauty, the magnanimity of a humble soul. He 
was exalted in ray esteem more than before.' Dr Chan- 
ning took opportunities of showing that this increased 
respect 



In 1835 the work on slavery was published, and this 
was followed at intervals by other publications bearing 
on the same subject among which we may mention his 
protest against the annexation of Texas. His labours 
were not confined to the study. When the Rev. E. P. 
Lovejoy, the editor of an Abolition paper, was shot by a 
mob, he felt impelled to protest against this violence on 
the liberty of the press, and headed a requisition for a 
public meeting. The Boston authorities for a time 
refused to grant the Faneuil Hall; at length thoy 
yielded, and a meeting was held, at which, after a 
doubtful contest freedom triumphed. The sacrifice 
made by Dr Channing was very great: the leading 
members of his congregation were opposed to him ; 
many of his near and early friends fell away from him. 
' The absurd notion was originated at this time that he 
intended to change his calling for a political one. The 
coldness toward him which then began to manifest itself 
was never entirely removed ; and suspicions with regard 
to tho purity of his aim were cherished by a few even 
to the end of his life : they could not understand the 
depth of his desire to make religion the controlling 
principle in all human affairs.' 

As he advanced in life, be became more social, with- 
out being less holy. His youth was one of restraint and 
reserve, and was deeply tinged with melancholy. It is 
much to be regretted that false views of duty then led 
him to an asceticism which weakened his body, and often 
impaired his mental energy; but this was not unat- 
tended with a growth in spiritual strength. The fruit 
of his discipline was at first crude and uninviting ; but 
by always opening his mind to the perception of the 
great, 'good, and beautiful, which wag as needful to him 
as light to the flower, it mellowed and ripened as it 
grew. Were it not that we trust that some will be 
induced by this imperfect sketch to study the work 
itself, we should greatly regret that our limits prevent 
us from transcribing the beautiful description of his 
later life, which the last volume contains. One of the 
most pleasing features in it was his attachment to the 
young, whom he was fond of having around him. • A 
little child daring one of these visits threw herself into 
tho arms of an elder friend, and smiling through her 
tears, exclaimed, Oh this is Heaven ! " so subdued did 
she feel by the atmosphere of love which he diffused. 
And a young girl wrote, " He welcomed me with a kind- 
ness that took away all fear — a kindness that I felt I 
might trust for ever, for it was like that which must 
belong to spirits in eternity. His daily life is illumi- 
nated by a holiness which makes his actions as im- 
pulsive and peaceful as a child's : it is a happiness to 
be in his presence.' 

His last effort was in behalf of freedom. He desired 
to commemorate West Indian emancipation, and wrote 
an address ' under the inspiration of the mountains — 
which you know arc the " holy land"' of liberty — which 
he delivered at Lennox, August 1, 1842. Ho had not 
strength to speak the whole of it ; but he did not know 
that he ever spoke with more effect and felt that he 
had found his way to the hearts of his hearers. Mrs 
Sedgwick, who was present, said that " his countenance 
was full of spiritual beauty; and when he uttered that 
beautiful invocation towards the close of his address — 
which would not have been more characteristic or 
fitting had he known that he should never speak again 
in public— he looked like one inspired.*" He was so 
exhausted, that he was obliged to seclude himself for 
several days. His subsequent letters display the most 
beautiful, hopeful, and loving spirit The time at 
length came for his release. The description given of 
his closing days is most touching and elevating. To 
the last he found the greatest comfort from the Gospel 
he had preached ; he was ' true to all the relations of 
duty,' and felt the reality of a spiritual life. 

It was the evening of Sunday, October 2, 1842, that 
he gazed for the last time on the valleys and woody 
summits on which the setting sun had shed its hues of 
beauty; and then gently, imperceptibly, sank to 
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Death had no terror* for him ; and when, by a spon- 
taneous impulse, his congregation passed up the middle 
aisle nt ui* funeral, to gaze on hi* countenance for the 
la*t time, it seemed a» of 'one entranced in a dream of 
glory.' It is not the least touching proof of the affec- 
tion which hit expansive charity nurtured, that the 
bell of the Catholic cathedral tolled a* the sad procession 
moved from the church. Though connected with a sect, 
he was in reality a man of no sect or party, his great 
aim apparently being to infuse the spirit of the Gospel 
into the daily concerns of the world — not a world stand- 
ing still or retrograding, but advancing towards the 
highest aims of civilisation. It is pleasing to add, that 
objections to the theological tenets of Dr Chauning do 
not prevent our entertaining a high admiration of his 
general writings; but this admiration rises to a far 
higher feeling as wo study his biography ; for we see 
that, ' singularly lofty as is the spirit which his writ- 
ings breathe, he was true to them in heart and life:' 
and we find the secret of his eloquence in the power 
which elevated ideas and enlarged conceptions of all 
that is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, and 
holy, had in the transformation of his being. 



SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 

URKSOKN— LKirSIC. 

Dresden, in which we spent about a week, is a hand- 
somely-built town, with generally spacious streets, and 
possesses some pleasant environs, including a new town 
on the right hank of the Elbe, which is here crossed by a 
long bridge of stone. It appeared to us. however, to be 
the dullest place we had yet visited, though, as respects 
society, and nil the conveniencies of life, well spoken of 
hy those English who have made it a place of residence. 
From the same authority I learn that its educational 
establishments are excellent. The German of the 
higher and middle classes is considered to be as pure 
as is anywhere spoken. 

The situation I should suppose too much on a 
level with the river to be agreeable nt ail seasons. On 
the occasion of a sudden thaw after frost, the Elbe 
comes down iu an immensely increased volume, and 
rising above it* banks, overflows a large portion of the 
town. Laying aside historical associations. Dresden 
is interesting to tourists alone from its collections of 
objects of art. First as electors, and afterwards as 
kings, the S.»xon princes have becu hoarders of article* 
of value, and these were saved from injury and spoliation 
during the occupancy of the city by Napoleon, in conse- 
quence of the Saxon sovereign having remained friendly 
to the French interest. Aecordiug to the prices usually 
paid for high-class pictures, jewels, trinkets, aud other 
works of taste, it is bdieved that the value of the 
Dresden collections amounts to some millions of pounds 
sterling. Russel ami other travellers present ample 
accounts of these collections, and to them I beg to 
refer, as I consider nothing can be more tiresome to 
general readers than descriptions of what cannot pos- 
sibly be realised by the imagination. The grand thing 
to which all rush on their arrival is the Picture Gallery, 
which occupies a suite of fifteen apartments, large and 
small, in an old building on one side of the market- 
place. The rooms being lighted by side windows, the 
pictures are seen to much disadvantage. To amend this 
as far as possible, a large number of the smaller works 
ore hung on screen* projecting from the wall, while 
a few of the larger are hinged to the wall at an angle 
which adapts them to the light. In point of actual 
value, the collection is greatly beyond the one w« had 
seen at Munich ; but the general effect is very far infe- 
rior, and a great number of the pictures represent uu- 
pleasing subjects. As nearly as possible, each room or 
get of rooms contains the pictures of a particular school; 
the richest portion of the collection being the works of 
Raphael, Corregio, and other Italian masters. In front 
of these, particularly the far-famed * Madona di San 
Si3to' (Virgin soaring to heaven) of Raphael, aud 4 La 



Notte' (Infant Jesus in the manger) of Corregio, there 
was always a crowd of admirers. Among the smaller 
gallery pictures, some of which were under glass, we 
were moot pleased with the productions of Van der 
Werf, Miers, Dietrich, and Dow. To do justice to so 
vast a collection was impossible, even although we paid 
it a visit daily, for at every fresh inspection new ex- 
cellencies made their appearance. We could not but 
admire the liberality which opened such a collection 
freely to the public; the more so, that visitors were 
allowed to sit, walk, or lounge about the rooms without 
being individually under the suspicious surveillance r-f 
a keeper, as is the case in the Pinaeothec at Munich. 
As compared with the numbers we saw at the last- 
mentioned collection, the visitors of the Dresden gallery 
were at least fifty to one — a proof of the high esteem 
in which it is universally held. 

In another part of the town we visited the Historical 
Museum ; a collection of articles interesting to some 
minds, but which, properly speaking, is chiefly a store 
of uld armour, swords, and other warlike accoutrements, 
along with some antique cabinets, drinking-horns, and 
the usual materials of an old curiosity -shop. The next 
thing we were dragged to was a palace-like edifice in 
the Ncustadt across the bridge, that we might see a 
gallery of ancient sculpture aud a collection of porce- 
lain. The spectacle was disappointing ; much of the 
sculpture is very poor, and not a few of the statues 
are unsightly, from the miserable attempts to restore 
the heads, legs, and arms tin y had lost The collec- 
tion of porcelain in the suite of cellars beneath was also 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Dresden, we had always un- 
derstood, was famous for its china, and so it was before 
England hail attained to improvement in the manufac- 
ture of the article. There was here a vast parade of 
blue dinner-plates, and other common articles, which 1 
am confident may be rivalled, if not surpassed, in any 
stoneware shop in England. The best articles in the 
collection were specimens of Sevres and English china, 
that of Sevres deriving its peculiar value from the high 
art employed in its embellishment. 

After going about to a few other exhibitions, our 
guide informed us that having nmde up a party to see 
the celebrated Griiiie Grwolte. or Green Vaults, he was 
now ready to conduct us thither. It is usual to make 
up a party to see this place, because the fee for entrance 
is two dollars, and for which sum six persons are 
admitted. The reason, I believe, is entirely a regard 
to the value of the articles shown, and the danger of 
their abstraction. The collection consists of magnifi- 
cent and precious objects of art pertaining to the royal 
family, and arranged iu a series of vaulted apartments 
on the ground -floor of the palace of the sovereign. 
Why they are called Green Vaults is not explained, 
though they probably derive this name from the walls 
having at one time been coloured green. At present 
they are lighted with windows, well stanchioned, and 
kept in the nicest order; the place resembles a jeweller's 
shop, disposed with glass-cases, shelves, brackets, and 
tables, bearing a profusion of little articles in gold, 
ivory, pearl, bronze, enamel, horn, wood, &c. A most 
obliging person, who speaks German, French, and 
English, conducts the party slowly through the rooms, 
and politely gives the history of the more interest- 
ing articles; while from secret peep-holes, and with 
the aid of mirrors, an attendant, unknown to the visi- 
tors, keeps a strict watch on their movements— a pre- 
caution not unnecessary, for not long since a 'lady' 
endeavoured to carry off in her reticule a unique and 
valuable curiosity from one of the tables, and suffered 
the humiliation of detection. The origin of the collec- 
tion dates as far back as the first elector of Saxuuy, a 
contemporary of Charles V., from which time each 
reigning prince added to it the presents he received, 
and the most magnificent articles he eould purchase. 
The most assiduous and enlightened of those royal col- 
lectors was Augustus II., surnamed the Strong (1C94- 
1733), who became king of Poland. This was evidently 
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the (neat man of Saxon history, for lie is heard of every- 
where. His strength seems to have far exceeded that 
of ordinary mortals. At Munich, a stone of about a 
couple of hundredweight is shown in the arcade of the 
old palace ; and this he is said to have thrown to a 
height marked on the wall above. Augustus enriched 
the collection with works of the illustrious Dinglingcr 
in gold and enamel, the specimens of which excel any- 
thing that can be imagined in point of artistic talent. 
The first room or cabinet is that devoted to bronzes, of 
which there are 110 groups, statuettes, and figures, 
principally after the antique. No. 48, ' A Little Dog 
Scratching Itself,' by Peter Vischer of Nuremberg, is 
much admired. So likewise is No. 1 13, * Charles II. of 
England as St George killing the Dragon:' it is a small 
equestrian statue, sculptured from a block of iron by 
G. Leygebe of Nuremberg, weighs sixty-seven pounds, 
and required five years in the execution. The second 
cabinet i* devoted to works in ivory, of which there are 
nearly 500 specimens. Many of these were collected 
by Augustus I., who appears to have gone about Europe 
employing ivory-turners and cutters in executing cups, 
chalice*, boxes, figures, and other articles, in the highest 
style of art One could linger for hours over some of 
the objects in this interesting cabinet — such as the 
•Saviour after his Resurrection surrounded by Holy 
Women,' probably a production of the tenth or eleventh 
century ; ' Mary and the Infant Jesus surrounded by 
Angel* * A Crucifixion;' 'The Judgment of Solomon;' 
'The Sacrifice of Abraham/and 'The Descent of Luci- 
fpr and the Demons, dragging with them the Souls of the 
Wicked.' This last group, which consists of eighty-five 
figures, is a work of an Italian artist, the idea being 
suggested by the ' Last Judgment' of Michael Angclo; 
and. like nil the others, it required years to finish. The 
third cabinet contains mosaics, enamel.*, aud works in 
amber, mothcr-of-pearls, corals, &c. The fourth is a 
collection of gold and silver plate, in the form of superb 
dinner-services, baptismal basins, chalices, &e. ; one ar- 
ticle is a rich and curious mirror of burnished silver, in 
the style of the middle age*, before the art of silvering 
glass was known. The fifth cabinet is entirely occupied 
with precious stones, not mere jewels, hut articles such 
as vases, busts, statuettes, flagons, and other things 
formed of agate, jasper, chalcedony, onyx, lapis-laxuli, 
rock -crystal, &c Three golden boaiwt (iMittles or 
jujis with a narrow neck), enriched with cameos, are 
considered very fine; one of them is emttelliAhcd with 
176 cameos, among which is the masque of Jupiter in 
chalet dony. The sixth cabinet contains rough pearls 
anil diamonds; the seventh is devoted chiefly to sculp- 
tures on wood ; and in the eighth or last is a large col- 
lection of regalia, arms, chain*, decorations, and bijou- 
teries of hII sorts used on state occasions. 

The quantity of emeralds, rubies, diamond rings, 
solitaires, and ot'uer brilliants, flashing in all directions 
on the eve in the last- mentioned apartment, affords a 
ftnking idea of human vanity, as well as of the extrava- 
gance to which fancies unrestrained by the obligation 
of lalMHir may be carried. And yet, on quitting the 
Green Vault, we feel that everything is not a useless 
toy, which may in any respect tend to improve the arts 
and refine the general tastes of mankind. During four 
centuries, the monarch* of Saxony have spent probably 
two millions of money in rendering the capital attrac- 
tive in the matter of pictures and other objects on 
which the highest artistic talent has been exercised, or 
on which a high conventional value is put. In one 
sense this may be called a wa»tc of money ; but by 
making Dresden a resort of travellers from all parts of 
the world, not to speak of the cultivation of local aspi- 
rations, the sum might have been much worse spent ; 
and after all, estimated at two millions, it is only equal 
to four years' expenditure on intoxicating liquors by 
one of the large cities of Britain. It was our lot to 
spend a Sunday in Dresden, and the day was kept with 
the usual quietude of a Protestant city. Nevertheless, 
even In this fountain, as it may be called, of the reformed 



doctrine and observances, the Picture Gallery was open 
during part of the day to the public, and appeared to 
bo visited by a humble order of persons of both 
Dresden is celebrated for the excellence of its opera, 
which may be attended for a comparatively small sura. 
The music is of a superior kind, and the musicinns on 
Sundays transfer their services to the Catholic church, 
which is visited by crowds of tourists merely to listen 
to the performance. 

From Dresden to Lcipsic is a run of seventy-two 
miles by railway ; and this, according to the easy plan 
of German travelling, we performed in three hours. 
The journey disclosed nothing remarkable in scenery, 
as the line traverses the level country bordering on the 
Elbe. As we advance, the great sandy plains of Central 
nnd Northern Europe begin to make their appearance, 
scanty in herbage, hut eminently suitable for sheep 
pasturage. Everybody has heard of Saxony wool, but 
perhaps few are aware of the peculiar method of sheep- 
pasturing which leads to its excellence. English and 
Scotch wool is n produce of sheep chiefly pastured in 
large flocks on hills or open downs, where they feed, un- 
sheltered from the weather, all the year round. Saxon 
sheep arc not treated in this rough manner ; they could 
not endure the excessive cold of a continental winter ; 
and for the greater part they are housed nightly at all 
seasons. A Scotch shepherd, with his dog, walks behind 
his flocks in removing them from one place to another: 
a Saxon shepherd walks before his sheep; and these 
instinctively following, are kept together by the dog, 
which saunters observingly in the rear. This, however, 
is an almost universal practice in Germany, borrowed 
most likely from the East, and reminds us of the touch- 
ing parable of the Good Shepherd: — ' He calleth his own 
sheep by name, and Icadeth them out. And when he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he gocth before them, and 
the sheep follow him : for they know his voice. And a 
stronger will they not follow, but will flee from him.' 
I never realised from observation the truth of this 
affecting simile till I saw on the plains of Saxony the 
shepherd, in his picturesque costume, followed by a 
handful of docile creatures, which clung to him as to a 
friend and protector. In this manner much of the 
Saxon depasturage seems to be conducted on a small, 
and almost domestic scale; and by the shelter afforded 
to the sheep at night, the wool is rendered fine, and of 
high market value. Of the nature and quantity of the 
article we had an opportunity of judging at Leipeic, 
which, on our arrival, we found to be in all the bustle 
of one of those great wotl-fairs that have given it 
celebrity. 

By the first glance we had of the street* of Lcipsic, 
w« perceived that it greatly exceeded Dresden in the 
antique and striking charncter of ita houses, as well as 
in the matter of business. No doubt the fair, to which 
had been brought n great number of wagons loaded 
with packs of wool, added materially to the commercial 
aspect of the place ; but the appearances otherwise, and 
the earnest look of tho people, conveyed an impression 
of substantiality and wealth. In the centre of the town, 
the houses of the market-place, and the streets which 
diverge from it, are large and lofty buildings, provided 
with projecting windows, the stonework of which is 
finely carved : they have a grand and picturesque effect. 
The floors, level with the street, are in many cases 
vaulted ; a precaution which may have had its u»e in 
times not far distant, when showers of shot fell within 
the town. In the market-place, beneath the shops on 
the street-floor, there are usually underground shops of 
an inferior kind, reached by a stone stair, and having 
a profusion of articles displayed round the doorway — 
precisely as was the fashion in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh not many years ago. At the doors of these sub- 
terranean places of business, the female keepers may 
be seen seated in the sun, engaged in the everlasting 
recreation of knitting, in which I should suppose the 
women of Lcipsic aud its neighbourhood excel, for my 
companion assured me she had nowhere on the conti- 
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nent wen such beautiful crotchet-work for sale. Some 
of it which the purchased was almost equal to old lace. 

Apropos of German women ; it would be ungracious 
not to take an opportunity of speaking of their re- 
markable spirit of industry, amiability of manner, and 
domestic accomplishments. French women are as 
meritoriously industrious; but having no proper idea 
of domesticity, or of what true cleanliness consists, 
their houses are disorderly— their hotels, no matter 
how elegant, universally dirty. In quitting France, and 
going into Germany, the tourist finds a totally different 
order of domestic arrangements. Dirt in all its forms 
no longer tyrannises over the senses ; and sleeping or 
waking, the weary traveller is at peace. It would 
seem that all nations sprung from a Celto-Roroan root 
are filthy in habits, while those of a Teutonic original 
are the reverse. The Frenchwoman decks her head, 
and the general exterior of her person, with a taste 
and regard for popular approbation which I should 
very much like to see imitated by the humbler order 
of females in the large Scotch towns ; but beyond this 
exemplary feature, the German and English women go 
very far. They possess an inborn love of cleanliness, 
and grudge neither trouble nor expense to secure stain- 
less purity in their domestic establishments. In other 
respects, the German women differ from their English 
lister*. They are, as I think, more natural and un- 
affected ; not that they have more heart, but they allow 
their feelings to be less bound down by the convention- 
alities of etiquette. Talking on the subject of English 
usages to some educated German ladies who had been 
in London, we found them speak with surprise of the 
manner in which everything among us seems to be 
sacrificed to mere fashion. Invited to an evening party, 
where they expected to be treated with a degree of 
affection, how much were their unsophisticated German 
feelings wounded when, on arrival, they were conducted 
by a footman into a small back room, and there offered 
a cup of tea, alone and standing I They did not come 
for food — not they ; they came, as they thought, to in- 
terchange friendly sentiments under the pleasing ex- 
citement of a social meeting. All they got, however, in 
the first place, was a cup of cold strong tea in a species 
of pantry ; and then, by way of finish, they were treated 
to an exhibition of ladies and gentlemen sitting freez- 
ingly on sofas, while one lady banged away on a piano 
at a piece of Mozart, of the nature of which she seemed 
to be unconscious. I could only intimate my fear that 
they had not, in their simplicity, been able to appreciate 
the high artificialities and enjoyments of tnobbery — a 
condition of life in which certain people make them- 
selves very happy, by never being what they really are, 
but by trying to be what they are not. * Ah,' said my 
German friends, 4 we hope this thing you call snobbery 
will never come into our own dear country!' 

To return from this digression : Leipsic is noted as 
the great entrepot of the German book trade, and in 
the market-place is seen a handsome edifice, used as an 
Exchange exclusively by the booksellers, who frequent 
the great fairs, for the sale of literature and the mutual 
settlement of accounts for books. A university, attended 
by large numbers of students, adds to the literary cha- 
racter of the place. In late year*, the exterior of the 
town has been greatly improved by the removal of the 
ramparts, and the creation in their stead, as at Frank- 
fort, of beautiful drives and walks, environed by trees, 
shruhs, and gardens ; and further ornamented with new 
buildings, public and private, in an elegant style of 
architecture. Going westward out of the main street 
into the environs, we come immediately to what was 
at one time a citadel or strong tower of defence at an 
angle of the walls, but which is now occupied as a 
barrack for soldiers and as an observatory. Conducted 
by a long stair to the summit of this point of outlook, 
we had beneath and before us the wide-spread plain on 
which the gigantic power of Napoleon was irretrievably 
broken (October 17. 18, and 19, 1813). The whole 
field of battle, of which the town was a central and 



suffering point, stretches into the remote distance, with 
little interruption from enclosures, one of the principal 
landmarks being a small clump of trees, near which 
Bonaparte took his stand in the heat of the last engage- 
ment. On descending from the tower, we proceeded to 
visit the banks of the small river Elster, which proved 
so disastrous to the French retreat It is scarcely wider 
or more lively than a mill stream ; and we cannot com- 
prehend how such a paltry run of water should, by the 
premature blowing-up of its bridge, have arrested the 
I flying army, and drowned go many fugitives. The 
| death most lamented on this terrible occasion was that 
of Poniatowski — a Polish nobleman in the French 
service. In attempting to leap his horse across the 
miserable stream, he cleared the water, but fell back in 
climbing the opposite bank, and sank to rise no more. 
Within a public garden, on the margin of the river, a 
small monumental stone has been erected at 'the spot 
where Poniatowski made the fatal leap ; and at a short 
distance within the same grounds, a liandsome mauso- 
leum, in the form of a small chamber or chapel, has 
been erected over his remains, and bears suitable in- 
scriptions in Polish and Latin. The battle of Leipsic 
is about as old an event as I can remember ; and cer- 
tainly at the time I did not anticipate that it would 
ever be my fortune to see these interesting memorials 
of the great and successful effort which expelled Napo- 
leon from <" 



EXPERIMENT WITH BOY LABOURERS 
IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The 'Hereford Times' gives an account of a remarkable 
experiment in hoys' labour which is at present in the 
course of being made by Mr Batson of Kynaatone Court in 
that county. Having been disappointed in an engagement 
he made with a gang of boys on the usual wage system, 
'in consequence of the difficulty in adopting a regular 
plan of discipline, owing to the want of education and bad 
management at home' Mr Batson made arrangements for 
keeping about twenty boys in his own premises, under- 
taking to give them food, clothing, and education, in 
exchange for their work, for a term of four years: the 
ages of the boys are from nine to fourteen. The ex- 
periment was begun fifteen months ago, and has been 
attended with results satisfactory to the experimenter. 

The work to which the hoys are put is the ordinary 
farm work, 'more particularly the planting and dibbling 
of wheat and other corn and root crops, and the hand- 
hoeing of corn, turnips, &c.' They labour from six till six 
in summer, with two intervals — namely, half an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour for dinner ; in winter, they work 
whiio it is light. Their food consists of bread and milk, 
or bread and broth for breakfast ; bread, meat, and vege- 
tables for dinner ; bread and cheese at six o'clock fur 
supper, with the addition of coffee and pudding on Sun- 
days, The evening is devoted to education — ' reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with such religious and other 
instruction as time and opportunity will admit ; in which, 
as well as in their daily labour, they are superintended by 
a young man engaged for the purpose, who was four yean 
at the Woburn National School, and six years at the 
Duke of Bedford's farm, where ho also worked in a gang; 
to whieh I may add,' ssys Mr Batson, ' tliat I make it my 
duty to attend personally each cveuing to assist.' 

Air Batson gives accounts for clothing and board, from 
which it appears that the twenty boys have a double suit 
each, at L.3, 2s. 7<L, and food at L.2, 15a. 7d., making a 
total weekly expense for each of 3s. lljd. ; along with 
which we must take into consideration that, in supporting 
them, the fanner is consuming the produce of his own 
laud. Mr Batson then presents a table of the 

COMPARATIVE VALUE OF BOTs' LABOUR, WITH PRICES PAIO 
FOR JOB WORK. 
BOTS. 

Wheat planting, 6 or 7 boys, at Bd. per acre, ' 
««. Ud. 

Wheat hoeing, 6 boys, at 8d. per acre, 4s. 
Turnip hoeing, S boys, at 8d. per acre, 3*. 4d. 
Ditto, second time, 3 boys, at 8d., 8s. 
Mangel -wuraal, 6 boys and 1 in in plant S seres 

per day, say la 3d. per act*. 
Cleaning and heaping Swedes, 6 boys, at fld. per 



MEX. 

Net done In this 

county, 
i Men per acre, 4s. 

| Ditto, ft* 6d. to 7s. 
[Ditto, 3a. 
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The editor of tho ' Hereford Times ' present* the ob- 
I starvations ho made during a visit to the scene of thla 
j experiment. ' Upon entering the farm, wo happened to 
1 meet with one of the boys, and were much gratified by 
; the intelligent manner in which he answered tho questions 
I put to hiui, and his healthy contented look. We sub- 
sequently saw and questioned closely all tho other boys 
successively, and found no reason to alter the opinion we 
had formed from that instance. They liad altogether a 
very different maimer, indeed, to the disorderly, ragged 
urchins who cluster upon village roadways, frightening 
horses, and annoying passers-by with disgusting language, 
or who wander about breaking down tho farmers' hedges 
iu pursuit of birds' nests. It was evident that the intellec- 
tual and the moral standard had both been raised. 

'After their dinner, tho boys were assembled in their 
common day apartment, wlierethey successively read parts 
of a cltaptcr of the Bible, taken at random, and replied to 
various questions put by us aud by Mr Datson. They 
were then in like manner examined in a Catechism, and 
afterwards In the multiplication and pence tables, &c. In 
all theso departments they showeu fair acquirements, 
] liaving evidently been taught intelligently. We had pre- 
viously questioned them all as to their opportunities of 
learning before they came to Kynastone, and found that 
in all but about half-a-doscn instances out of the twenty, 
the boys had not been sent to school at all, nor possessed 
any knowledge beyond that of the letters of the alphabet. 
In some of those instances the lioys stated that before 
they came they ''only knew the big letters — not the little 
ones," and in others that they "did not know them off the 
book.*' In only three instances )>ad the boys been able 
to read before they joined the establishment. 
' The Ages of tho boys vary from nine or ten up to fif- 
| teen years, with one exception — a lad of nineteen. In scve- 
1 ml instances they were orphans, who had been brought 
up in the workhouse, until taken by Mr Batson, while 
i the majority of the others were the children of mothers 
deserted by their husbands, or of a widowed |iarcnt. In 
the case of the workhouse boys, it was highly pleasing to 

iarti the hearty readiness with which, when asked if they 
wished to go back to the workhouse, they replied in the 
negative. Of all the twenty, but one expressed a wish to 
return home, and that was the youngest and last comer, 
who had l>ecn but a very short time at Mr Batsoti*s farm. 
We found but three who had been previously In the habit 
of working at all, and not one of them whoso work had 
extended beyond " helping tho cow-man," or " going with 
the horses." It was amusing to find — and the circum- 
stance is so far valuable, as it shows the gemtinewvi of the 
boys' replies — that they all preferred "going with the 
: horses " to tho other kinds of labour in which they had 
I been taught to take part. 

' In one field we found two boys ploughing; another 
driving a horse drill, which was tended hy a man; a fourth 
boy driving a horse roller; and a fifth sowing guano; and 
in all the«c instances wo were struck by the regularity 
of their mode of working. While wo do not profess to be 
critics of field labour, wo have no hesitation in saying that 
the furrows were cut truly, aud tho work generally done 
with evident care and attention. 

' Passing to another field, we observed the result of a late 
competition among the boys for a prize given by Mr Batson 
for the best workmanship in wheat-hoeing. The priie was 
1 5s. for the boy who hoed half a rood of wheat in tho best 
manner, and in the shortest time. We observed that the 
work was generally done with care, tho land was quite 
. clean from weeds, and the whole of the surface had been 
moved with the hoe, which is not generally the case when 
the work is done by the piece. Tlie prize, we understood, 
had been won by a boy who hoed his half rood in 1 hour 
and 51 minutes, being at the rate of 3s. per day. The 
others averaged from *2{ hours to 2j. On the samo prin- 
ciple Mr Batson offers other prizes, such as 5s. for tho boy 
who plants Half a rood of land with wheat in the shortest 
time and best manner; a similar sum for the boy who hoes 
an equal extent of turnips, &e. 

' In the school, prizes are given of 3a. and 2s. for the boys 
' who read best in the first class; similar sums for those who 
spell best, and for the most proficient in writing and arith- 
metic ; and a Biblo for the l>oy who exhibits tho most 
general improvement. 

' The gang* work was the most interesting of the out-door 
operations. Twelve boys, directed by tho manager, were 
engaged in sowing Swedes in a field thirty-three acres in ex- 



tent. The field had been sown with mangel-wurzel, but the 
crop had failed, owing to the unfavourablcness of the season. 
Four boys went first, making holes with their hoes in the 
ridgos at regular distances. Theso were followed by the 
same number of boys with smsll cans full of seed, who put 
a little into each hole. Behind came four more, who closed 
up tho holes. While there were evident differences in 
aptitude among the youthful labourers, it was also evident 
that they all worked cheerfully, Intelligently, and with 
regularity. 

' If there were no other benefit resulting from the system 
than the training of a more skilful class of agricultural 
labourers, it would be well deserving of general application. 
But this, important as it U, is only a small part of tho 
actual advantage. 

' Of the moral advantage of this system it la impossible to 
say too much. Most of these boys have been withdrawn 
from homes where they could have learned little that was 
good, and would probably have acquired much that was 
evil. •They havo been placed where the influence of habit 
is all in favour of punctuality, order, cleanliness, industry, 
and propriety of conduct. Wliatever evil habits and com- 
anionsliips they may have formed are now necessarily 
roken off, with no likelihood of ever being renewed. In 
place of a scanty tuition at school, counteracted by tho 
constant tuition of evil which goes on in an ignorant and 1 
vicious family, tho boys have regular instruction, with 
which tho daily habits of all around them are in harmony. 
When their time of servitude at Kynastone expires, they 
will go forth into the world not only better prepared to 
earn an honourable subsistence thsn they otherwise could 1 
have been, but they will carry with them habits which will . 
tend to make them good men. Having been accustomed I 
to cleanliness and 'domestic comfort, they will feci those 1 
things to be a necessity, and hence they will never rest 
contented with the dirt and discomfort so common among 
their class. The Bccds of the good which they are now 
acquiring will thus be unconsciously sown by them wher- 
ever they go. However small the result may be in com- 
parison with tho extent and necessities of the class to which 
these youtlis belong, it will be at any rate something done 
towards raising the condition of that class. ' 

It occurs to us rather forcibly that this experiment of Mr 
Batson deserves a more cautious, though we would not say 
has cordial, approval than that given to it in the ' Hereford 
Times.* We could not, on principle, justify anything like a 
common practice of taking away boys from the homes of 
their parents, and keeping them in this way, even although 
wo were sure that their physical and moral wellbeing were I 
to bo well attended to. Tho natural and proper home of 
the child is his parents' roof, however humble; and it only 
cau be right to remove him thence, if it be quite certain 
that his course in such circumstances must necessarily be 
downward. So far as Mr Batson, or others inclined to 
follow his example, limit themselves to adapting lwys 
decidedly unfortunate in their homes, they will be in the 
way of doing good, not otherwise. Another condition 
essential to good results is, that personal care should be 
devoted to the moral guardianship of the children. If 
they were merely consigned to a barrack, like the yonng 
rural labourers of Scotland (the bothy system), and left 
there without the infusion of any external moral element — 
made, in short, only instruments of work, for the service of 
masters — then it had been infinitely better that they had 
never been meddled with. We trust that, in any further 
experiments, these evils will be avoided. Mr Batson's plan 
might be adopted with much propriety for the hapless 
class of children lately described by Lord Ashley, provided 
that persons could be discovered who, like Mr Batson, 
would take a kindly personal interest m the welfare of the 
young labourers. Upon that we conceive the success of 
the experiment wholly depends. 



Men are not held by self interest only; civil and moral 
laws are not obeyed from the mere dictates of prudence; 
and hence lawgivers have usually stained their codes with 
a Divine sanction. Religion is the great bond by which men 
have at all times been held in social union; the introduc- 
tion of a new religion is a revolution as violent as a military 
conquest, and it may bo centuries before the new frame- 
work is strong enough to act as a bond to society.— Sior/x's 
llistury of Egypt. 
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CHIMES FOR THE TIMES. 

Be j-c not jealous ovcr-mueh. 

Hut hope, and time will make yon better : 
There. Is a faith care cannot touch, 

Which leave* the sntil without a fetter. 
Oh It Is but a lorry creed 

To look for nothing but deceiving, 
To meet a kindness In your no*d 

With a smile- of misbelieving 1 
The tide of ill is not bo strung ; 
Man love* not always wrath and 



It cannot be that every heart 

Is steeled so much against it* neij 
Let each with reason play hU part. 

And fruit will spring from out the labour : 
Progressing still life'» Journey through, 

Flo jiut and kind toward* your fellow. 
Remembering, wbate'er you do, 

That duty spreads the smoothest pillow ; 
And ne'er the hand of friendship spurn. 
But trust, and man will trust In turn. 

Some men there be who deem it good 

In trade to overreach a brother ; 
And some who would not, though they could, 

Upraise a hand to help another : 
They deem not, though convulsions wide 

May show the earth by danger shaken. 
That still of hearts unjust through pride 

A dark and true account Is taken : 
Kingdoms may quake, and thrones may fall, 
But God is looking over all. 



yield 



Oh Join not 

But hourly show, by w 
That yo liave 

i no more 



And though ye hope that 

A change for each benighted 
Beck n..t nt first so wide a fteW 
To fling the seeds of reformat 
But sow them first in hearts at 
Then trust in God, and ftult will 
AnnMJ Pottery, Ghwpotr. 




W>i. Lvi.r. 



leap-frog. 

I must rchte the circumstances of my first introduction 
to the learned professor Cramer, wince they were truly ori- 
sinal. He had a country-house in the suburbs, and when 
I called to pay my respects, I wan told 1 should find him in 
hit garden. I heard the Hound of laughter and merry 
voices aa I approached, and saw an elderly gentleman bent 
forwards in the middle of a walk, while several boya were 
playing leapfrog over him; ft lady who stood by him said, 
M soon aa she perceived me, ' Cramer, Stcrlens ia there.' 
•Well,* he said, without moving, * leap, then.' I was de- 
lighted with the new mode of introduction to a man of 
science, took my leap clean over him, and then tumcd 
round to make my bow nnd compliments. He was de- 
lighted, and as my good leap also won the hearts of the 
young people, I was at once admitted as an acquaintance 
in the happy circle. Notwithstanding this quaint rcce|v 
tion, Cramer was a roan of deep reflection, with all the 
quiet manner of a true philosopher.— Strf; «*' A<tre»htres. 

EFFECT OF SLIGHT DEVIATIONS. 

Tis strange to imagiuc, says the Karl of Shaftesbury, 
that war, which of all things op|>ear« the moat savage, 
should be the passion of the most heroic spirits. Dy a 
small misguidance of the affections, a lover of mankind be- 
comes a ravagcr, a hero and deliverer becomes an oppressor 
and destroyer. This is the vice, and this is the misguid- 
ance, which a large proportion of the writers of every civi- 
lised country arc continually occasioning nnd promoting; 
and thu«, without perhaps any purpose of mischief, they 
contribute more to the destruction of mankind than rapine 
or ambition. A writer thinks, perhaps, that it is not much 
liarm to applaud bravery. The divergency from virtue may 
indeed be small in its beginning, but the cllcct ot his 
applause proceeds in the line of obliquity, until it conducts 
at Isst to every excess of outrage, to every variety of crime, 
to every mode of human destruction. 



OBLIGATION TO BRCTES. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as great 
degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. They 
are endowed with instinct, which is probably a form of 
intellect inferior to our own, but which, being genetically 
unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They differ 
from us chiefly in being destitute of any moral faculty. 
We do not stand to them in the relation of equality. Our 
right is paramount, and must extinguish theirs. We have 
therefore a right to use them, to promote our comfort, and 
may innocently take their life, if our necessities demand 
it. This right over them is given to us by the revealed 
will of God. But inasmuch as they, like ourselves, are the 
creatures of (toil, we have no right to use them in any 
other manner than that which God has permitted. They, 
as much as ourselves, are under His protection. M'c may 
therefore use them, 1*', for our necessities. We arc de- 
signed to subsist partly upon animal food ; and we may in- 
nocently slay them for this purpose. Id, We may use them 
for labour, or for innocent physical recreation, aa when we 
employ the horse for draught or for the saddle. 3<f, But 
while we so use them, we arc bound to treat them kindly, 
to furnish them with sufficient food and with convenient 
shelter. He who cannot feed a brute well, ought not to 
own one. And when we put them to death, it should be 
with the least possible pain. 4th, We arc forbidden to treat 
them unkindly on any pretence, or for any reason. There 
can be no clearer indication of a degraded and ferocious 
temper than cruelty to animals. Hunting, in many cases, 
and horse-racing, seem to me liable to censure in this 
respect. Why should a man, for the sake of showing hi* 
skill as a marksman, shoot down a poor animal, which he 
does not need for food ? Why should not the brute, that 
is harming no living thing, be |>cmiittcd to enjoy the hap- 
piness of its physical nature unmolested? ' There they are 
privileged ; and he who hurts or harms them there, is guilty 
of a wrong.' Mh, Hence all amusemenU w hich consist in 
inflicting paiu upon animals, such as bull- baiting, cock- 
fighting, kc. arc purely w icked. God never gave us power 
over animals for such purposes. 1 can scarcely conceive 
of a more revolting exhibition of human nature than that 
which is seen when men assemble to witness the misery 
which brutes inflict upon each other. Surely nothing can 
tend more directly to harden men in worse than brutal 
ferocity ? — Waylaid? » Moral Science. 

8TEAJI CRADLE. 

An ingenious mechanic, in one of the southern cities, say 
the American |«pers, has made a small engine to rock his 
child's cradle. The length of the engine and boiler is 18j 
inches. It is about two woman iK>wcr, and is a great 
curiosity. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 



This day Is published, by W. and R. Chalmers, tho 
First Fart of the History of thi; French Rkvolctions 
from 17W> till lf',18. To be completed in Six Monthly 
Parts, forming Three Volumes, post octavo. Price of each 
Part One Shilling. 

It was originally intended that the present work, which 
has been in preparation during the last two years should 
be confined to a history of the deeply interesting period 
from 171W till the fall of Napoleon in 1815; but recent 
events have rendered it desirable to extend the narrative 
till the present time. The work will therefore comprehend 
au account of the Fir>>t Revolution in France, the Consu- 
late, the Empire, the Restoration, the Revolution of 1K30, 
the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary Move- 
ment* in HUB — the whole dra w~n from original sources, 
and adapted for popilar reading. 



Sold by all Booksellers who supply W. nnd R. Chambers* 
Publications. 
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ENEMIES. 

Mkn are continually heard talking of their enemies. It 
seems to be universally understood that everybody has 
enemies. We hear of such and such a person being ill- 
spoken of ; but then he has many enemies. We hear 
of some one having been extremely unfortunate— he 
had made himself many enemies. I believe there is 
a great fallacy in all this, and that scarcely any one 
has enemies worthy of the name, much less that any 
one is ever seriously injured by them. People arc in 
general too much engrossed, each by his own affdirs, to 
make any very active war against each other. Jealous, 
envious, rancorous 1 1 icy often are, but to wage positive 
hostilities, they are for the most part too indifferent. 
Though it were otherwise, society is not now consti- 
tuted in such a way bs to admit of one man being to 
any serious extent hurtful to another. When I hear, 
therefore, of any man attributing his non-success in 
business, the invariably severe treatment of his books 
in the reviews, or tbo rejection of his pictures at the 
exhibition, to enemies, I feel that a cause inadequate to 
the effect has been cited, and, while listening politely, 
Bo not believe, though I daresay he does. 
' The fact is, this proneness to attribute our mischances 
to enemies is merely one of the refuges of our self-love. 
Admitting possible exceptions, it may be said emphati- 
cally that we are none of us anybody's enemy but our 
own. We are all, however, our own enemies. The 
same is true of corporations aud institutions. Hence it 
is the merchant who effects his own ruin ; it is the 
author who writes himself down. Dynasties, minis- 
tries, parties, die not but by suicide. And it is the 
friends of great causes and venerable systems who are 
most apt to be the obstructors of the one and the 
destroyers of the other. 

We see this principle hold good in a signal manner in 
the proceedings of party politicians. The French pro- 
claim a republic. Before it has had a three months' 
trial, behold a sort of military dictator presiding over it. 
Whose blame is this ? None but that of the men who 
were most republican. For anything that appears, the 
moderate people would have sat quiet under the purely 
democratic rule of the National Assembly, and the very 
appearance of a soldier might have been dispensed with. 
But the ardent lovers of democracy contrive to frighten 
the mass of the community, who consequently arc fain 
to nbandon liberty for the sake of personal safety. In 
the same manner, in England, let a town muster a few 
hundred people desirous of state reforms, their senti- 
ments and voice arc made of no avail, because of there 
chancing to be perhaps four or Ave people in the same 
place who are so much more zealous in the cause, that 
they would not scruple to use violence in advancing 
it. It almost would appear to be the final cause of an 



extrtme gauche, to raise a salutary terror, and by that 
means prevent changes being made with inconvenient 
rapidity. On the other hand, is any institution chal- 
lenged as no longer consonant with the opinions or 
favourable to the interest of mankind, we always sue 
that the attacks of those who long for its reformation or 
removal do it little harm, in comparison with the con- 
duct of its own most zealous supporters. Often we see 
these act with a folly that makes us say, that if the 
enemy had their choice of means for ruining the insti- 
tution, they could select none so likely to be effectual. 
It seems to be sufficient to summon the fortress, and 
the garrison immediately act so desperately ill amongst 
themselves, as almost to insure a speedy surrender, 
without stroke of sword. 

Thirty years ago, a captive prince of singular fortune 
lived on the island of St Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Ho had risen to the summit of human greatness, and 
to all appearance had founded a new dynasty more 
illustrious than that of Charlemagne. He had enemies 
external to himself, but their petty efforts against him 
only served to increase his greatness. Napoleon, how- 
ever, had one enemy truly formidable — ho had himself. 
Through the machinations of this deadly foe was accom- 
plished a ruin which all Europe had vainly conspired 
to bring about. 

The labouring people of this country have a notion 
that the rest of the community are their enemies. 
Any one who mingles with the rest of the community 
must sec that these are full of good-feeling towards 
the labourers, are constantly speculating about the 
means of benefiting thcro, and in reality spend largely 
in their behalf. The;/ are not the enemies of the 
working - classes ; but it is not difficult to sec who 
are. It is the working-classes themselves, who, arro- 
gating the privilege of dispensing with forethought aud 
self-denial, and throwing on others the blame of all 
mischances, subject themselves to such bitter wo in 
consequence, that if one-tenth of it were really visited 
on any one let of people by another, the world would ring 
with it for ever. What should we think, for instance, 
of a government which should force its industrious 
millions to spend each a large portion of his gains on 
indulgences alike injurious to health and morals ? Yet 
this, we know, is done by the working-classes themsel ves. 
What should we think of a master who permitted no 
new entrant into his work without a sum of money being 
paid to make a feast with, however difficult it might be 
to raise such a sum ? Yet exclusions of this kind are 
common among the men themselves. A few years ago, 
in a work in the west of Scotland, each new apprentice 
paid his fellows about seven pounds for ' leave to toil ! ' 
and when six or seven such sums had been amassed, there 
was a debauch which lasted a fortnight, involving the 
whole district in vice and wretchedness. There is a 
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story of a master sailcloth - maker recommending a 
widow's son into his own work, with an intreaty that 
the boy might be spared the usual payment He 
thought he had been successful; but the youth was 
from the first subjected to so much persecution, that, 
being wholly unable to raise the money by any common 
means, lie found it necessary to go to a distance each 
evening in disguise, and there stand for an hour or two 
begging from the passers-by. In this strange way he 
at length obtained the means of purchasing a license 
to lire by his industry." Tho whole system of fine* 
for the admission of new hands into trades presents a 
striking view of a class acting as its own enemy. 

Some men are said to have a turn for making cntfmies, 
while to others is awarded the praise of having none. 
But though there i* such a thing as enemy-making, it 
amounts to little, such enemies being seldom able to do 
j any harm. The more narrowly we examine our posi- 
. tion, and the things which affect us in the world, the 
; more we shall be convinced that our only formidable 
enemies are ourselves. The tongue that truly detracts 
from our credit and glory is our own tongue : the hand 
that most mercilessly despoils us of our property is 
our own hand. All the real murders in this world— 
that is, apart from the mere commonplace killings of 
men and women — are self-murders. Conceit tells us a 
different tale, and we are too ready to lay on the flatter- 
ing unction. But all great successes, all the grander 
triumphs, will be in proportion to our seeing the truth 
as it really stands ; namely, that the hardest obstacles, 
the most real dangers, lie in the perverse impulses of 
our own nature. 



THE B U FFALO- H I'NTE H S. 
Afteh wandering for several months in the deserts of 
Sonora, I felt reluctant to return to the restraints of city 
life without first visiting the Presidio of Tuhae. While 
preparing for this journey, with its perils and fatigues, 1 
felt a sort of regret that my frequent peregrinations had 
destroyed all the charm of novelty in travelling in this 
region ; there was nothing new to be learned. Hut I was 
mistaken : there were certain phases of border life, of the 
struggle between civilisation and barbarism, with which I 
was yet to become acquainted. 

I journeyed to the Presidio in company with two 
hunters, who were going on an expedition into the 
prairies: we were two days on the road, and I afterwards 
attended them to the San-Pedro, a river a short distance 
from Tubac, forming the boundary of tho vast plains 
which stretched away on the other stile, in endless undu- 
lations, to the remotest horizon, only limited by the far- 
distant Missouri. When the hunters disappeared from 
my view in the tall grass, I stood for a time gazing on 
the landscape. A small lake lay just in front, swarming 
with slimy and hideous reptiles, the sight of which 
attracted numbers of cranes, that flew from side to side 
over the muddy waters : lung trains and groups of 
buffaloes were crossing the silent prairie beyond ; others, 
lying down on the slopes, seemed to be overlooking their 
boundless territories. As if the scene could not be com- 
plete without the presence of man, a party of Indian 
i hunters were at the moment descending tho San-Pedro 
I on rafts made of bundles of reeds supported by empty 
1 calabashes, while in tho distance a long line of mules, 
laden with silver ingots, was seen slowly advancing under 
the conduct of their guides. The sight of this tmdneta, 
with only a sufficient number of men to load ami unload 

* Bee Dnnlop-. Drinking t'sapw, pp. 16. W, 188. 



the animals, was a proof of our being in a primitive dis- 
trict: in the other provinces, a regiment of soldiers would 
have been required to protect the precious burden ; and I 
turned to retrace my steps, thinking over the changes to 
take place in this part of the country, becoming as it is 
the refuge of criminals from the pursuit of the law. 

After riding a few hours, I perceived that the sun was 
near its setting, and felt surprised at not having reached 
the Presidio. In a short time, however, the terrible fact 
could no longer be doubted : deceived by the intermin- 
able succession and sameness of green slopes, I had com- 
pletely wandered from the right path. 1 mounted the 
highest eminence near me, but as far as tho eye could 
reach, there was nothing but immense savannas without 
tree, house, or shelter; the river, which would have 
served me as a guide, was hidden by the undulating 
ground ; and two shots which I fired produced neither 
echo nor reply. I was thus condemned to pa** the night 
in these plains, over which, during the darkness, roamed 
objects that might well inspire terror. The anticipation 
was anything but cheering: all at once, however, I caught 
sight of a little gray cloud depicted on the fading purple 
of tho horizon. It seemed to touch the earth, and expand 
as it rase : it was surely the smoke from a fire on the 
prairie. I rode hastily towards it, deliberating as to what 
would 1m? tho result. Was it an encampment of hunters, 
Indian braves, or muleteers ! As the day fell, the cloud 
disappeared ; but after a few minutes of painful uncer- 
tainty, the glare of the fire became visible through the 
increasing darkness, and enabled me to continue my 
route. 

The circle of light widened as I advanced, and at last 
I descried the dark outline of two men seated near a 
wood-fire. Two enormous dogs, that rushed towards me 
with furious bayings, prevented my making a longer 
examination. Fortunately they were called oil' by a rude 
voice ; yet notwithstanding this pacific demonstration, 
the aspect of my future entertainers was far from en- 
couraging. The most agreeable physiognomy derives a 
certain air of menace from the reflection of a wood-fire, 
and the savage countenances of the two strangers were by 
no means softened by the sinister light. Their white 
canvas garments were literally stiffened by a thick crust 
of blood : however, as I approached the light, one of 
them bade me welcome, requesting me at the same time 
to dismount, as the dogs had been trained to regard as 
enemies only those on horseback. 

1 apologised for my intrusion, and inquired my way 
to the Presidio, which could not be far off, and to my 
astonishment heard that it was at least six leagues dis- 
tant. Noticing my surprise, the speaker gue«scd that I 
had lost my way, and invited me to pass the night near 
the fire, promising me a slice of broiled buffalo for 
supper. 

This last offer decided me, for I had fasted since tho 
morning, and I gladly accepted the modest hospitality, 
whoso value was increased by the time and circum- I 
stances. After satisfying my most pressing wants, I had I 
leisure to look about me, and became aware of the pre- 
sence of a third individual, apparently asleep, on the 
grass where the light of the fire did not reach him ; his 
horse, attached by a thong to a post, was grazing at his 
side. He, however, obeyed the summons to supper with 
alacrity ; and as we fell into conversation, it came out 
that he was a fugitive from justice, charged with an • 
assassination of which he was innocent, and converted, by j , 
the relentless pursuit of the law, from a peaceful citizen j i 
into a mlteadur or highwayman. When I spoke of the i 
conducta that had passed in the morning he became 
doubly attentive, and remarked that his name would one 
day be known from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 
and then it would be the law's turn to tremble. While 
we were speaking, the sudden barking of the dogs inter- 
rupted our discourse ; the furious animals rushed across 
the prairie, and iu a few minutes we heard exclamations 
of distress. 

•Holy Mary!' said the voice; ' am I to be devoured 
by dog», and but just escaped from the claws of a 
bear!' 
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* Dismount ! dismount! or you ut a dead man ! ' cried 
one of the hunter*, at the same time calling in Tain to 
the dog*, which, without paying attention to the new- 
comer, leaped farther into the darkness. During this 
time the stranger came up, pale and trembling, and 
murmuring paternosters : the none seemed even more 
terrified than hi* rider. Concluding some danger to be 
imminent, we all rose, and seized our arms : this seemed 
to reanimate the last comer, for, pointing with one hand, 
he *taramered out in a choked Toice, 'Look yonder I 
good saints, deliver us ! ' 

One glance in the direction indicated sufficed to ex- 
plain the cause of alarm : a little beyond the circle of 
light a fearful form was swaying itself from left to right 
with a low grow], aggravated by a formidable grating of 
teeth. Kept at bar in the obscurity by the dogs, its 
dimensions appeared colossal. It was a grisly bear, the 
terror of the prairies. 

4 On horseback, every one!' said one of the hunter* in 
a low tone. We were not long in obeying. Tho gigantic 
quadruped, intimidated by the light of the fire aud our 
number*, remained stationary ; and while we stood 
undecided whether to attack or retreat, the stranger 
informed us that, being obliged to overtake a conducta 
halting for the night at a league beyond Tubac, ho had 
persevered in spite of the darkness, and had been savagely 
pursued by the bear for the last two hours ; and that his 
horse, owing to the weight of a bag of gold attached to 
the saddle, was nearly exhausted, when fortunately be 
reached our bivouac Meantime the animal wax becom- 
ing furious, and vented his impatience by tearing out 
large strips of turf. After a short debate, it was agreed 
that five men ought not to stand motionless before a 
beast, however fierce ho might be; and we were preparing 
to fire, when one of the hunters proposed that as the 
carcase of the buffalo from which our supper had been 
cut had attracted the bear, it should be dragged away, 
and by this means rid ua of tho unwelcome intruder. 
The expedient was adopted, a lasso was passed round the 
dead animal, which soon disappeared in the tall grass. 
When the hunters rejoined us, the stranger whom I haTc 
first described, seizing a lighted brand, charged full tilt 
upon the bear, which, after a show of resistance, took to 
flight, first making the tour of our camp. Wc remained 
silent a few minute*, listening to the crushing of the 
gra&s, and heard a growl of satisfaction, followed by the 
noise of a heavy body dragged slowly away. The bear 
had found the carcase, and carried it off to hi* retreat to 
devour it at his ease. To. our great contentment all 
danger was past. 

The two strangers made preparations to depart: the 
one who had arrived last insisted so strongly on accom- 
panying the other, that at last, but with evident reluc- 
tance, and a singular expression of pity in his look, he 
consented. As they rode off into the dark and silent 
prairie, after bidding us farewell, one of the hunters 
remarked in a solemn and mysterious tone, ' The tiger 
and the lamb, not for long do they travel together ! ' 

After this all was quiet, and wc passed the remainder 
of the night sleeping with our feet towards the fire. 
Scarcely had the dawn appeared, and our morning meal 
terminated, than the hunters proceeded to observe the 
disposition of the herds of buffalo grazing on the plains. 
A* if conscious that their safety lay in keeping together, 
not a straggler was to be seen out of the ranks, greatly to 
tho vexation of my companions, whose only chance of 
a capture wai in separating one or two from the main 
body. After watching for some time, in hopes of a 
favourable change, one of the hunters, after a knowing 
inspection of my horse, exclaimed, ' Caramba ! that 
broad breast, slender legs, open nostrils, and long flauks, 
bespeak a runner above the common.' 

' My horse,' I replied with the pride of an owner, 'will 
defy the deer for agility, the mule for fatigue' 

' And tho bison for speed,' interrupted the hunter. 
Well, senor, to come to the proof : you can render me a 
signal service!' 

'Speak.' 

* Vou see that troop of cifo/oj (buffaloes) yonder, which 



seems to avoid us? Since you have such a fast horse, 
gallop boldly down to tho timid fellows, and fire a shot 
or two at them, point-blank, if possible : you will wound 
one at least, and the wholo herd will set off after you : 
but you will easily keep a-head of them; the most active 
only will continue to follow you, and with them it will 
be our turn.' 

'Are you speaking seriously 1' I asked. The hunter 
looked at me with astonishment. 'And if my horse 
were to fall I ' 

' But he wont.' 

' But after all, if he did I* 

'Then it is certain that you would have but little 
chance of escape. However, if you fall so gloriously, I 
I promise to slaughter a host of cibolos in your honour.' 

1 thanked the hunter for his intended favour, but 
declined, on the ground of having seen enough of adven- 
tures, and offered to lend him my horse. 

This, it appeared, was all he wanted. He immediately 
commenced operations by unsaddling the animal ; and 
folding his blanket cloak in four, attached it to the 
back of the horse by a long Chinese scarf. He then took 
off hi* calzoneras (loose trousers) and deer-skin boots, 
and with naked feet, and in his shirt-sleeve*, was equip- 
ped for the course. 

After suspending a sort of rapier, keen and pointed, to 
the blanket, tho hunter leaj>ed into his seat, and tested 
the strength of the scarf which was to serve at need as 
stirrups, and bear the whole weight of his body ; then, 
with the lasso in his left hand, he went through a short 
run on the plain with the speed of an arrow. It must 
bo confessed that in the hand* of so able a rider my 
horse appeared altogether a different animal : I begged 
him, however, to be careful of the bisons' horns. 

He then set off at the top of his speed for the distant 
herd, whose bcllowings were brought down to us by the 
wind. He made a long circuit, the horse seeming to fly 
rather than to run, and neighing joyously, and disap- 
peared behind a distant hill. Meantime his companion 
had attached a red handkerchief to the top of a willow 
stick, which he planted upright in the ground, on the 
slope where we had taken up our position. I inquired 
if it was a signal for hi* comrade. 

'No,' he replied: 'buffaloes are like bulls — red irritates 
them. If Joaquin diverts one or two, the handkerchief 
will certainly draw them hither, and we shall kill them 
close home : you must be careful to aim at their muzzle 
just a* they are going to spring upon us ! ' 

I did not feel altogether at my case with this infor- 
mation; but as the hunter ceased to speak, wc remarked n 
sudden movement in the herd grazing on the lower slopes 
of the hill behind which Joaquin had disappeared. The 
adventurous rider had junt surmounted the height on the 
opposite »ide, when, with loud cries, he nished down from 
the summit with the impetuosity of a falling rock, and 
disappeared in the midst of the dense forest of horns 
and shaggy black manes. Tho troop felt the shock, and 
broke up into groups, running in all direction*. We then 
saw Joaquin again gallopping safe and sound through 
the openings which he had made. Two buffaloes of 
enormous size appeared to be leaders of one of the 
detached columns, and it was towards these that he 
directed his attack. Hovering on the flanks of the 
column, ho came and went, flew hither and thither, with 
wonderful audacity : the two leaders, however, could not 
be separated from their companions. At la«t there was 
a little opening, and, rapid as lightning, Joaquin rushed 
at it ; but whether he had presumed too much upon the 
agility of the horse, or whether it wan a nue on the part 
of his fierce antagonists, I saw with inexpressible anguish 
that the living wave, an instant disjoined, came together 
again, and the unhappy hunter was caught as in a closing 
chasm. I forgot the horse, to think of tho man, and ex- 
changed a look with my companion. His swarthy cheeks 
were palo as death, and with carbine in hand, he was 
rushing to the rescue of his comrade, when he checked 
himself with a cry of joy. Rudely squeezed between the 
horns of the two buffaloes which had at last advanced 
beyond the column in their rear, Joaquin was standing 
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upon his home, whose aides were protected by the woollen 
covering passed round it* body. While the compressed 
croup thus advanced iii our direction, the hunter drew 
his rapier, and placing one foot upon the woolly shoulder* 
of the bison, plunged tho murderous point in at a joint 
of the neck, and at the instant that the animal made 
a last effort not to die unavenged, leapt hurriedly to 
the ground. It was time, for at the name moment my 
poor horse was lifted on the bull's head and tumbled 
over. This, however, saved him, a* it released him from 
both his enemies : he row immediately and gallopped off, 
followed by the two buffaloes. A* for Joaquin, he ran 
parallel with tho horse, still retaining his hold of the 
leathern thong ; and gradually approaching nearer and 
nearer, caught hold of the mane, and sprang from the 
ground into his seat with a hurra of triumph. 

'Our turn now!* said the hunter with whom I had 
remained, taking his post in sight of the two bisons, 
which, raging in pursuit of the horse and his rider, 
advanced towards us with unequal steps, while the troop, 
deprived of their lenders, fled to tho hills. We lay flat 
down on tho inner slope, and waited fur the animals, 
which, somewhat disconcerted, paused for an instant, 
tearing up tho ground with their horns. The hunter 
agitated toe red flag, when, with ferocious joy, they again 
rushed forwards. Joaquin had retired to one side : his 
part was played. It would be difficult to form an idea 
of the terrific aspect of the furious and wounded bison : 
at every movement streams of blood flowed right and 
left, dyeing red the black tangle of hit mane ; a scarlet 
foam covered bis nostril*, whoso formidable snort came 
every moment nearer. The other buffalo preceded him, 
glaring with his fierce and heavy eyes on the handkerchief, 
now shaken alone by the wind; for the hunter and myself 
waited with carbine in hand. A minute more, and we 
should have had to defend ourselves against two in- 
furiated bea*U ; but happily the wounded bison fell 
heavily, and expired. ' Fire V cried the hunter. With 
three balls in his head, the other buffalo stood still, and 
falling oyer, struck the ground close to the top of the 
slope which protected us. Joaquin came up at a short 
trot, fresh and smiling as a cavalier who has just been 
exhibiting the qualities of his horse in a riding-*chool. 
He stopped to examine tho bison last fallen. 

•Well,' he said, 'you have lodged two balls in his 
head, and that is pretty well for a beginner. As fur me, 
in future I will hunt buffaloes only on horseback.' 

' Not with mine, I hope,' I replied quickly ; ' lor it is 
a miracle that the poor animal has escaped from the 
horns of the others.' 

The hunter was saying something in answer, when nil 
at once he exclaimed, 'My wishes are granted: here is 
a horse coming for mc already saddled and bridled !' 

We saw, in fact, a horse thus equipped gallopping 
towards the river, as though he was pursued by a troop of 
bisons, and urged to greater speed by the large wooden 
stirrups besting against his flanks. Judging from the 
sweat and foam in which he was bathed, his flight had 
continued some time. We recognised it as the animal 
belonging to the stranger who had announced the bear's 
visit to us tho previous evening ; and Joaquin, with my 
permission, gollopping ofT, soon secured the fugitive with 
An ugly scratch down the poor animal's hide, 



On investigation, however, Joaquin acquitted the latter 
of the murder. From the marks about the pi ace, it was 
apparent that several persons had been engaged in the 
assault, and that the saltcador had exerted himself to 
defend his companion. Doubtless the unfortunate tra- 
veller had fallen a victim to the rapacity of the same 
gang which, as I heard an hour later on entering Tubac, 
had attacked and plundered the conducta. 
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as though made by the rider's hpur in falling, and the 
fact that the leathern thongs which held the bag of 
gold to tho saddle were cut, wore suspicious indications 
as to the fate of the owner. 

The two hunters shook their heads ; and after < 
versing for a short time, Joaquin, who wished to cxan 
a littlo iuto the mystery, offered to ride with mc 
Tubac. I willingly closed with the proposal ; and after 
washing the stains from my horse's sides, we set off, 
accompanied by the two dogs. We had ridden for about 
an hour, when the two animals began to bark, and 
hurried to the bottom of the little valley which we were 
then crossing. A sad spectacle met our eyes : in the 
middle of a pool of blood, his face to the earth, lay the 
poor traveller whom we had seen depart tho previous 
night in company with the salteador. 



CHEVALIER ON THE PLANS OF LOUIS BLANC. 

Sobik weeks ago we presented a familiar exposition of 
the great scheme of social regeneration as proposed by 
Louis Blanc in his work, ' The Organisation of Labour ;' 
and now proceed to notice the arguments of lus able 
antagonist, M. Michel Chevalier, an author of repute, 
and. until recent events, professor of political economy. 

M. Chevalier fearlessly denounces the views of Louis 
Blanc as radically fallacious, although captivating to 
the imagination. In his tract, the • Question des Tra- 
vailleurs '—(the * Working-Men's Question ')— first pub- 
lished in the ' Revue des Deux Monde*,' he begins by 
declaring his attachment to the Republic as an unavoid- 
able necessity, but states his conviction that many of 
the measures of the revolutionary chiefs, while appa- 
rently originating in the best intentions, have been ab- 
surd, dangerous, and suicidal. ' On the part,' he says, 
'of the Parisian workmen, the organisation of labour 
was demanded, with this commentary attached, that 
immediately wages ought to be raised, and the time 
of labour shortened i also that marchandagt should be 
abolished — that is to say, that the employment of 
sub-contractors or middle-men should be interdicted. 
They demanded likewise the abolition of piecework, 
and lastly, the expulsion of all Knglish workmen. 
At this moment au organisation of labour was in pro- 
gress, under the care of a committee presided over hy 
one of the members of the Provisional Government, 
author of a brochure that has excited much nttention, 
under this very title of " Organisation of Labour." 
As regards marchandage, a decree of the Provisional 
Government has now interdicted it as being a system of 
destruction for the labourer. The duration of labour 
was the object of a special decree, which fixed it at ten 
hours a-day for Paris, and eleven for the departments. 
Yet in Paris, in some large establishments, the time is, 
in practice, only nine hours ; and in many of these same 
establishments piecework is prohibited, although the 
decree of the Provisional Government permitted it As 
regards the increase of wages, many musters have com- 
plied with the demand.' 

'Let us inquire,' says M. Chevalier, ' whnt an impar- 
tial observer, pl.tced out of the vortex, would reasonably 
think of this movement, and let us speak it with sincerity. 
In order to appreciate the means by which popular pro- 
gress can go on, it is useful to throw a glance back- 
ward, and to coneidcr how the workmen of our towns 
and in our fields have arrived at their present condition ; 
which, if it leaves infinitely much to bo desired still, is 
yet at leaf t u hundred times preferable to that in which 
the same classes were in aiicitut times. At the out- 
set of civilisation, among most peoples, tho man by 
whom the father of a fumily is assisted in his labour is 
n slave, who possesses nothing nf his own, not eveu his 
own person, and who lives in a condition of destitution 
of which the poor themselves have in these days no 
iden. The immense majority of men are in this state 
of things, crushed down by labour, and are allowed no 
enjoyment. Labour is disagreeable, because man has 
not yet at his service the inventions which make mo- 
dern industry so effect ive— tools, machines, roads, &c. 
Labour produces infinitely little for the slave, because 
it produces little for the master. The slave lives con- 
sequently iu a state of abject misery— a thing as re- 
gards Ins body ; a brute as regards his mind. How is 
this? Is it that, in antiquity, masters were tyrants, 
who, for pleasure, and through selfishness, trampled on 
all the right* of humanity ? Possible ; though tliis was 
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only true of some. That, however, which is true on 
the otbcr hand, it this — that toeitty then wanted capital. 
This was the real cause of the evil/ 

' Tools,' continues M. Chevalier, 'machines, apparatus 
of any kind that assists labour, are capital : the forces 
of nature, once appropriated, caught in engines, and sub- 
jected to the will of man— the wind on the sails of a mill, 
the fall of water on a hydraulic wheel, the steam in the 
cylinder of a fire-engine, are capital : the large resources 
for fabrication on the large scale are capital : the skill 
of the workman himself, the result of preceding instruc- 
tion, or of apprenticeship, or of great acquired expe- 
rience, and which multiplies production, is in like 
manner capital. Thus the formation and increase of 
capital constitute the first condition of popular progress. 
When capital hardly exists, the most numerous class 
is in a state of abject distress. Without capital, all 
that men can produce by labour is a coarse subsistence 
for themselves. If luxury exists, and even in ancient 
societies it did in a striking degree, it is an exception 
in behalf of a minority so small, that if the substance 
of their feasts and pageants were distributed among the 
entire multitude, the condition of the lutter could not 
thereby be visibly altered. It is only when capital has 
increased that human labour produces enough to render 
the life of a large number happy.' 

' This fundamental nation, that it is in consequence of 
the creation of capital that the masses are elevated from 
the condition of slavery, was anticipated by the great phi- 
losopher of antiquity, Aristotle, who expressed it in an 
original form. " If the shuttle and the chisel," said he, 
" could go alone, slavery would no longer be necessary.'' 
Well, since the human species have had capital, the 
shuttle and the chisel have gone alone. A great pro- 
gress has begun, and it has been possible for slavery 
to disappear. According as human societies possess, 
in proportion to the population, a large mass of capital, 
the material, intellectual, and moral privations of the 
majority of men may be diminished, or rather will 
infallibly become diminished ; for the force which 
pushes forward the majority, and which tends to make 
them profit by all discoveries, is invincible. For po- 
pular progress, therefore, the accumulation of capital is 
an absolute condition ; not the only condition, certainly, 
but one of the conditions. And thus fall, as castles of 
cards, all the systems that are founded on a pretended 
hostility between the iu teres ts of labour and those of 
capital. That there have been, and are, greedy capi- 
talists, that rich men have profited by opportunities 
for oppressing the poor, I do not deny ; but it will not 
be denied, on the other hand, that the poor have more 
than once taken their revenge. The fact in question 
does not invalidate the conclusion at which we have 
arrived — that capital is the auxiliary of labour ; that 
it is by the preservation and accumulation of capital 
that hunger and rags disappear from our cities. The 
amelioration of the condition of society translates 
itself, in the eyes of him who analyses the facts, into 
this simple formula — to increase capital, to develop 
all kinds of capita] ; comprising, be it observed, those 
which consist in the skill of men, their activity, and 
their taste for work ; so to arrange, in short, that rela- 
tively to the number of the population, capital of all 
kinds may be as great as possible.' This formula, 
M. Chevalier says, it is essential that every one should 
carry in his head, never at any moment forgetting it. 

Proceeding now to the application to present contin- 
gencies of the general theorem that he has been laying 
down, M. Chevalier examines first the plan, so popular 
among the revolutionists, of forcibly ameliorating the 
condition of the labouring-classes by shortening the 
hours of work, and raising the staudard of wages. On 
this point his deliverance is distinct and unhesitating. 
' Every increase of wages,' he says, ' not accompanied 
by on increase of capital proportional to the popula- 
tion, will be ephemeral. All laws for regulating wages 
and making them constant arc absurd. If they operate 
for a while, it will be by the effect of terror ; but con- 



formity will soon cease. Fraud is the answer given by 
the governed to those orders of their governors that 
decree the impossible. It is as impracticable to fix, by 
the decree of authority, the price of labour, as it is to 
fix that of bread, or meat, or iron.' The proposition in 
political economy on which M. Chevalier founds these 
assertions is that which assigns the law according to 
which wages rise or fall. « What,' he asks, • is the law 
according to which wages are regulated in every country 
where labour is free ? It is by the abundance of capital, 
as compared with the number of labourers requiring 
employment. A manufacturer has only capital enough 
to employ a hundred workmen, at the rate of four francs 
a day each. Two hundred workmen present them- 
selves. If he must employ them all, he can give them 
only two francs a day each: there is no alternative. 
The more, therefore, population increases relatively to 
capital, the lower wages will fall.' Seeing this truth so 
clearly, and seeing at the same time the blindness of his 
neighbours to it, uo wonder that M. Chevalier becomes 
excited. ' Tribunes, philanthropists, preachers,' he ex- 
claims, 'rack your brains; you will find no other solution 
than this— frightful misery when there are manv labourers 
and little capital!' It will be said the state will give 
work to the superfluous hands. ' Very good ; but for these 
workshops capital is required : where do you get it ? 
People don't get it as Pompey was to get his soldiers — 
by stamping on the earth. That the state may havo 
the necessary capital for its workshops, it must take or 
borrow it from private industry ; but then this latter, 
having less capital, will be obliged to discharge other 
labourers. While, on the one hand, you put labourers 
on, on the other you pull an equal number off, who in 
their turn will come asking for work. Where will you 
end ? It is Ixion's wheel— always turning.' In a similar 
manner M. Chevalier pursues his investigation through 
a variety of other considerations, all tending to show 
the folly of the measures proposed by those who, desig- 
nating men like M. Chevalier as the disciples of a 
• political economy without bowels,' might themselves 
bo designated the dupes of a philanthropy without 
brains. 

After discussing such special measures, M. Clievalier 
passes to the general subject of the 'organisation of 
labour,' as schemed by M. Louis Diane ; the essential 
parts of which, as our readers have been informed in a 
previous article, were to be — Is/, The suppression of the 
system of competition ; 2rf, The absolute equality of 
conditions for all, irrespective of ability or activity ; 3d, 
The abolition of all profit on capital above the legal in- 
terest ; and 4th, The electiou of masters and foremen 
by their inferiors. Un these points wo cannot follow 
M. Chevalier, excepting to give a few of his remarks. 
4 Peoples or individuals,' he says, ' let no one flatter him- 
self with the idea of ever having ou this earth a tent 
laid out for slumber, and haunted by laughing visions. 
We are here lielow to struggle, to undergo probation, 
and progress is the fruit of trials and of struggle. It is 
necessary not only for the advancement of society, but 
for its very subsistence, that the social system conform 
to the fundamental laws of human nature— the system 
of M. Louis Blanc misconceives it; that it respect equity 
—his system violates it. Uuder the regime of liberty 
and of competition it is the contrary. It remains only 
to see whether it is not possible to limit the amount of 
evil with which it is certainly true that in our days 
liberty and competition are accompanied. And here at 
last I am on a field where I can expatiate along with 
the Socialists, and perhaps with XI. Louis Blanc him- 
self. I have insisted on the necessity of maintaining 
competition, even for the sake of the future good of the 
working-classes themselves ; but because a priuciple is 
good and excellent, this is no reason for following it 
indefinitely to its last results, without looking round 
one. As the principle of political liberty must be 
wedded to the principle of order, if the results are to bo 
wholesome, so the most notable incouvenieneics of com- 
petition may be remedied by the intelligent application 
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of a principle justly celebrated with enthusiasm by all 
schools of Socialists — the principle of association. 
M. Blanc is right in recommending to workmen, for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, the system 
uf life in common ; the club-system applied to con- 
sumption gives rise to a very remarkable economy, and 
thus allows an im-rcase of comfort and of pleasure to all 
singly out of the same quantity of resources. What in 
isolation would be misery, may, by association, become 
11 passable existence. Association is even possible, too, 
hi production to a certain extent.' Having made these 
admissions, and having confessed that this principle 
of association offers a powerful beginning towards the 
desired organisation of labour, M. Chevalier continues 
— ' I perceive nowhere as yet a plan for the organisa- 
tion of labour that can be adopted with confidence. 
We shall not arrive at this discovery otherwise than as 
Columbus discovered the new world : after long waiting 
— that is, for the navigator — and after a long and perilous 
| voyage. The task is a hard one, and to accomplish it, 
| will require several successive generations.' Still, on all 
the experiments and speculations even of his oppo- 
', nents, M. Chevalier looks with hope, as being part of 
the process by which the task will shape itself towards 
fulfilment. Meanwhile, it is essential that people 
should clear up their conception of what is meant by the 
organisation of labour. ' The organisation of labour,' 
he says, ' taken in its largest sense, ought to consist in 
a collection of institutions which should offer to the 
labourer an efficacious assistance in all the situations 
through which he must pass, from the moment that he 
is born, to that in which he takes flight into a better 
world. It is no longer a mere institution for the single 
purpose of securing him an equitable remuneration for 
his labour in the workshop; it includes all that is neces- 
sary to protect his infancy, to form his youth, to encou- 
rage his riper years, and to shelter his old age. And 
modern society, which dates from 1789, offers numerous 
elements for supplying this vast demand. For infancy, 
we have asylums and schools ; for youth, schools and 
regulations of apprenticeship. Mature age engaged in 
activity has a great variety of assistance and supports. 
First of all, let us name with respect the savings' bank. 
This institution has an admirable effect on morality. 
From the moment that the workman has made a deposit 
in the savings' bank he acquires steadiness, he knows 
what foresight means ; the future obtains a real signifi- 
cance in his eyes. Besides the savings' bank, there are 
also friendly societies. For old age, also, there are simi- 
lar provisions. And lastly, the revolution of February 
has brought out into relief the idea of the division of 
profits among the employs of an establishment.' With 
regard to this last idea for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the labouring-classes, M. Chevalier declares 
himself favourably. Alluding to M. Leclaire's experi- 
ment, and to the fact, that tho company of the Orleans 
Railway had, under the conduct of the director M. F. 
I l*rt boloney, carried on their business with great satis- 
faction for the last few years on the same co-operative 
principle, he anticipates very happy results from the 
gradual extension of the principle into various depart- 
ments of industry. The advantages would be partly 
pecuniary; but chiefly, he appears to think, moral. 
• The plan,' he says, ' would give the labourers a dig- 
nity, a love of order, and a regularity they cannot attain 
otherwise ; and unseemly quarrels between masters and 
men would be avoided.' This, it is unnecessary to add, 
is very high authority in favour of the idea "in ques- 
tion, which, however, can only as yet be considered as 
in a very speculative state. 

Some admirable remarks are appended by M. Che- 
valier to the body of his pamphlet, under the title of 
' Measures Calculated to Accelerate Popular Progress.' 
These measures, for the sake of clearness, we shall 
enumerate, and present in the shape of definite propo- 
sitions, applicable, according to the intention of their 
author, to Franco, but applicable also, at least most 
of them, to our own country. \st, A revision of the 



taxation of France, with a view to the abolition of such 
taxes as are prejudicial to industry. ' A tax,' he says, 
• is an abstraction from tto fruits of labour. It is a 
deduction from what individuals are able to spare ; 
probably from what they do spare, in order to make 1 
capital. When a nation pays a milliard of taxes, one 
I may safely affirm that if the treasury had not taken 
this sum from the pockets of the citizens, seven or eight- 
tenths of it would have gone to increase the national 
capital ; the remaining two or three-tenths would have 
gone to satisfy imperious wants, preventing the people 
from suffering the hunger or cold tliey hart suffered, or 
would have augmented the sum expended in pleasures. 
Yet on tho other hand, there is a part of the taxes that I 
goes to enlighten the nation, to elevate public senti- j 
ment, or even to give to labour the facilities that result I 
from good means of communication. This portion, I 
therefore, of the budget, subtracted from the national ; 
capital, returns to it ; for instruction, education, means • 
of transport, all are capital. To capital also may be 
assimilated the portion of the public expenses strictly j 
necessary for the administration of justice, for the in- | 
telligent conduct of the political interests of the country, 
and for the security of dealings and property. But this 
immense military apparatus with which all govern- 
ments gird themselves, in order to intimidate each other, 
or hold their populations in check (and how they suc- 
ceed we all know), all that goes to form and maintain 
this is turned aside from the national capital, is lost for 
the nation. The military budget of states is — three- [ 
fourths or five-sixths of it— a sterile expense; a criminal 
destruction of capital, the material instrument of social 
progress. It is thus that tlie governments of Europe I 
have hitherto devoured the substance of nations ; so 
that, after several centuries consecrated to labour with 
much ardour and considerable intelligence, after eighteen 
centuries of Christian culture, Europe is still poor. Let 
us repair as soon as possible tbe time lost. If, as we 
will hope, the various powers respond, by pacific testi- 
monies, to the eloquent words which M. de Lamartine 
has addressed to them, it will be essential, in the name 
of popular progress, to diminish as much as possible 
the unproductive expenses of the state, and above all, to 
reduce greatly the budget of the ministers of war and 
marine.' 2d, A reform of the administrative system in 
France. * Our administrative system,' says M. Chevalier, 
' among other defects, has that of being overcrowded with j 
regulations (ri piemen tat re a ftnfini). With pretensions 
to liberty, we arc the most regulation-ridden, and, by 
consequence, I do not fear to say it, tbe least free people 
in Europe in our enterprises. A compact despotism 
subsists in France by means of administrative red tape. 
We must render an account to government of all our 
projects, demand permission for every individual act we I 
J do. Some years ago there was published the aeries of 
the formalities necessary to authorise a proprietor to j 
place a boat on the stream that flowed past his estate : \ 
no less than forty or fifty despatches arc necessary for ! 
the purpose — a process that would last as long as the 
siege of Troy. This monstrous abuse of centralisation 
and the spirit of regulation causes great public damage.' 
Accordingly, says M. Chevalier, to diminish it, ought to 
be one of the aims of all French patriots. He probably 
means that France would be the better of an infusion of 
the local or municipal system, and tbe spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom that characterise England and Germany. 
Of England, indeed, it may be said that it has too little 
of that very spirit of centralisation of which France has 
too much ; hence M. Chevalier's remarks on this head 
scarcely apply to England. $d, A tariff more conform- 
able to the principles of free trade. ' In the United 
States,' says M. Chevalier, ' the head of the legislature 
would let his hand wither ere he would sign a law that 
would tend, on any pretext, to make bread or meat 
dear.' He wishes the same were the case in France. 
4/A, Tlie establishment of schools for instructionjn the 

ment of the system uf national education. 
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That these or any other useful reforms may have a 
chance of being carried, it it, above all, necessary, says 
M. Chevalier, that all classes co-operate cordially. * lie- 
forms can only be carried in circumstances well-denned. 
They are like those beautiful crystallisations, in tho 
form of prisms and double pyramids, which can only 
form themselves when there is calm, and for which tho 
slightest agitation would substitute a heap of powder 
or a confuted mass-' Let there, therefore, be quiet, and 
with all activity, much patience. Canaan was reached 
after forty years of wandering in the wilderness. Let 
the apostles of an instantaneous millennium not be 
believed *, but rather let the words of Franklin be kept 
in mind, ' If any one tells you that you can grow rich 
otherwise than by labour and economy, do not listen to 
him ; he is a poisoner.' 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS. 
In the busy haunts of crowded cities it is often refresh- 
ing to the mind to withdraw its thoughts from the 
actual and present, and to recall the memories of those 
men of genius whose lives have been connected with 
the particular locality. The hurry of business, and 
the perpetual flowing of the stream of human life, are 
there, however, a powerful interruption to such con- 
templations. In the quietude of rural scenery we trace 
more uninterruptedly and agreeably the footprints of 
genius, live again in old memories, and realise and 
luxuriate in the past. This was strikingly experienced 
by a little party who, on a calm autumn day last year, 
I set out from the quiet old town of Abingdon for a 
I ramble of a few miles into the adjacent country, 
j Neither Abingdon nor its neighbourhood boasts any 
( marvellous beauty ; indeed the professed connoisaeur(not 
lucer — that is a different character) of the picturesque 
would pass the locality altogether as uninteresting. 
Abingdon is a genuine old town, with many genuine 
old defects— such as narrow streets ill-drained, and 
inconvenient houses ill-ventilated. However wise in 
their generation the monks of the rich abbey that gave 
its name to the town might have been in selecting for 
their dwelling a sweeping valley abounding in rich 
pastures, watered by the silver Thames (really a silver 
stream here), yet the position was not very good for a 
town, inasmuch as damp and dirt for many months of 
every year are the consequence of the low situation, 
and fever and ague necessarily the frequent result. 
The country round, though often under water for some 
weeks of autumn and spring, is, when the weather 
proves propitious, luxuriant and lovely. No marvels 
of nature are displayed ; but the calm, tranquil, rural 
beauty of fields, richly fertile, amply compensates for the 
absence of the wild and wonderful. Certain it is that our 
rambling party, when looking on those pleasant undu- 
lations, covered by fine pastures and graceful clumps of 
trees in their autumn decoration of the ' kindling, not 
the fading leaf,' did not complain of the absence of lofty 
hills and gorgeous forests. They adopted the sound 
practical philosophy of placing its full value on the 
scene around them. 

A gentle eminence, a little more than three miles 
from Abingdon, ushered the party into a straggling and 
most secluded village. Many of the houses looked 
nearly coeval with the ancient church, whose gray 
massive turret rose in the midst like the hoary head 
of a venerable patriarch surrounded by his kindred. 

'This is Cuinuor,' said an old gentleman, the leader 
of our party. 

'Cumnor!' exclaimed the delighted voices of the 
younger folks. 

Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scntt, and of those 
personages who were cold rigid forms in the statue 
gallery of history, until, touched by the Promethean 



fire of his genius, they started into vitality, and became 
living men and women connected with our intellect and 
sympathies for ever. 

'This, then, is Cumnor ! the place once belonging to 
the Abbey of Abingdon, given at tho Reformation to 
the Dudley family, and the ill-fated residence of poor 
Amy Robsart. At all events, if we cannot trace the 
remains of any of the characters Sir Walter Scott 
introduced into his beautiful novel of Kenil worth, yet 
we can plainly discern the footprints of his genius 
here.' 

' Yes,' said our aged friend with kindling enthusiasm ; 
• look ! there swings the sign of Giles Gossling's hostel, 
where the story opens.' 

And sure enough there was the rude portraiture of the 
Hear and Ragged Staff— the cognisance of the Dudleys 
— on the signboard before us. Much to the advantage 
of the village inn must it have been that the great 
master of fiction should so accurately have attended to 
local details. Many a party of Oxford students and 
others have startled the solitudes of Cumnor with their 
visits since genius stamped its mark there. leaving 
our conveyance at the ancient hostel, we explored all 
that remained of the dismal dwelling of Cumnor Place. 
Every vestige of the house is gone, and the mere out- 
lines of the grounds adjoining the church are all that 
remain to satisfy the curiosity of the visitor. The 
church was our next object of attention. Some fears 
were entertained that we must depart without entering 
it, as the clerk or sexton could not be found. But 
after lingering for a while in the churchyard, looking 
at some fine old trees, whose branches might perchance 
have cast their shade over the head of the lovely lady, 
the unloved neglected wife, who had really dwelt and 
mysteriously died in their neighbourhood,* we entered 
the ancient village sanctuary. A single aiale and chancel 
comprise its extent. The object of peculiar interest 
to visitors is a tomb within the altar rails at the side 
of the communion table, with the name of Anthony 
Foster inscribed thereon. We approached the spot 
with something of mingled surprise and loathing j but 
imagination received a wholesome cheek when brought 
into communion with the actual. Effigies of Anthony 
Foster, his wife, and three children, are in good pre- 
servation on the tomb. By the inscription, we learned 
that Anthony Foster was the younger son of a noble 
family, and that lie married the daughter of Reginald 
Williams, whose tomb was pointed out on the pave- 
ment of the altar. There is no circumstance whatever 
to show that he was the wretch which the novelist 
makes him. 

It is possible that the feelings of our party may not 
be shared by others; for with all our veneration for 
Scott, the sentiment of dissatisfaction was spontaneous 
and general after visiting this tomb. We seemed at 
once agreed that Sir Walter had exceeded the license, 
and outstepped the prerogative, of fiction, in attaching 
such a character as he has done to the name of the 
individual whose monument was before us. Every fact 
seemed distinctly to contrast with the fiction, except the 
fact of name. "Tony Fire-the-fagot, ' who is repre- 
sented as having applied the torch to the pyre that 
consumed Latimer and Ridley ; 'Tony, the father of 
one sweet daughter, who disclaimed his nature ; 'Tony 
the hypocrite and murderer ; 'Tony dying by the 
fearful judgment of Heaven — all combined, form one 
of the most powerful and painful portraits of un- 
redeemed villany which the genius of Scott has de- 
picted. Here, in this Christian sanctuary, was a man 
of apparently fair fame, a husband and father of a 



* In Mr Craik's new work, ' Romance of the Feeraff,' there 
nrc lire letter* referring In the »udden death of Lady Leicester 
by a full down »Iair«. T. Illount, the di»t»nt kinsman and retainer 
uf Ixwd U'lcmter, went In Cumnor to »uprnnt»nd the funeral, Ae. ; 
and in the loturnof the noble bird, though there in much prrnleaity 
and annoyance expr»»d, together with manifest dread of pi.blio 
yet there )» not .mo word indicating v>t> for 



the law, or 



it, of the 



ate lady. 
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family, held up for ever to execration at a monster of 
iniquity ! To exaggerate the good qualities of departed 
historical characters may mislead, though it cannot 
greatly injure ; but if we connect such ideas as those 
called up by Tony Foster's name with an actual tomb, 
in order to give an appearance of local exactness and 
accuracy of detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead 
from which the conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and church of Cumnor, saying, 
* Certainly the monumental brass that has so well pre- 
ferred Anthony Foster's name has been, by its dura- 
bility, an injurious memento. Had his name been 
carved on humble freestone, it would have wasted 
nway from men's eyes as his life did from their me- 
mories, and no mighty seer had then dragged his name 
from obscurity to stamp it with indelible infamy.' 

The name of Lam bourne is familiar in Cumnor now; 
a representative of that appellation being still alive, to 
attest Scott's attention to local distinctness. 

The day was yet young when our party had made 
their survey of Cumnor, and it was agreed to prolong 
the ramble a few miles in search of another locality 
where wo might trace the footprints of genius. So, 
accordingly, entering our old-fashioned spacious con- 
veyance, and giving a parting glance at the Bear and 
Ragged StafT, we resumed our ride along well-kept 
roads, shaded by overarching trees, and flanked by 
verdant meadows, through which we could trace the 
winding of the Isis, until we came to Bablock Hytbc 
Ferry. As we approached this spot, it was pleasant 
to see from the distance the old flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat conveying three cows across the river. The 
clearness of the deep, though narrow stream, its serpen- 
tine course, the pastures of brightest green stretching 
away on both sides, the willows on the banks bending 
in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling of their 
foliage, showing the silver tint of the under-siue of their 
pensile leaf, and here and there a majestic weeping- 
willow dipping its pendent branches in the stream— all 
these, with the pearly gray of the calm autumn sky, the 
gliding motion of the boat, and the tranquil gaze of the 
patient animals comprising its freight, presented a com- 
bination of quiet rural beauty worthy of the pencil of a 
Cuyp or Paul Potter. By the time the boat had un- 
loaded its cargo and returned, it was our turn to cross, 
which we did without alighting from our vehicle. The 
horse was accustomed to the ferry-boat, and so remained 
perfectly still after entering; our passage being en- 
livened by one of the party relating a piece of romantic 
village gossip in reference to this same ferry. The story 
chronicled by the few residents of Bablock Uythe runs 
thus : — A certain maiden, who bore the unromantic 
i of Rudge, used to row the ferry-boat ; her charms 



were noted by the quick eves of the Oxford students, 
yet the maiden, heedless of their praises and tempta- 
tions, kept to her lowly occupation, till a certain noble- 
man, fascinated by her loveliuess, and honouring the 
integrity which bespoke a pure and noble mind, paid 
honest court to her, bestowed fitting instruction on her, 
and made her his wife. How the water-flower flourished 
when transplanted to so different a scene, the village 
historian could not tell! But though the younger 
members of our party were delighted to have such a 
romance connected with the spot, the elders shook their 
heads gravely, and doubled whether the poor girl had 
really ' bettered her condition' when her boat was 
exchanged for a mansion, and her homely maiden name 
for a title. 

We had scarcely finished smiling and sighing, as our 
several fancies led, over this village episode of the 
fair maid of the ferry, when we drew up at the door 
of an old-fashioned, spacious-looking farm-house, with 
a lofty but strange building adjoining it. To our in- 
quiry what that ancient building was, with its thick high 
walls and conical wooden roof, our venerable conductor 
answered : ' Oh, this is Stanton Harcourt, the remains 
of a line old seat of the Karls of Harcourt ; and that is 
the fine old kitchen, as great a curiosity in its way iu> 



any in the kingdom.' The hospitable farmer who now 
reside* on the premises permitted us with frank good- 
nature to view the place ; and with him we entered the 
spacious kitchen, and speedily realised the idea of the 
old baronial times, and the vast housekeeping insepar- 
able from the then mode of providing for the wants of 
a numerous establishment. The lofty square walls 
supported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. The 
kitchen had been built long before chimneys were used, 
as tho blackened rafters far above sufficiently attested. 
The smoke, however, could not have been so great a 
nuisance as might at first be supposed. An opening 
entirely round the basement of the roof permitted it 
free egress whichever way the wind blew. Vast ovens, 
and drying room over, for salted provisions, occupied 
one side of the kitchen, while opposite, there was a 
mighty copper, still used for brewing, and a fireplace 
ten feet wide, with a solid buttress of brickwork at the 
side, to protect the turnspit from being roasted himself 
while superintending the cookery. A shallow pit in 
the centre was pointed out as the place over which a 
gridiron six feet by four was placed, for the purpose of 
grilling a whole sheep, divided down the back, and laid 
open on its bars ; while in every direction on the walls 
and roof a multitude of hooks, enough to have supplied 
a whole market, were placed, as evidences of the good 
store once hanging in this old baronial kitchen. The 
total alteration in modes of living came forcibly upon our 
minds when noting this relic of the household arrange- 
ments of former times. However extensive may bo the 
good cheer in a nobleman's kitchen in modern days, it 
will bear no comparison with the rude abundance of 
the past. When towns were few, and shops poor and 
uncertain — when the stated market and annual fair 
were the only places for obtaining a supply of the minor 
multifarious necessaries for a family — room for abun- 
dant store was needed. And when we recollect that it 
was not the ancient custom to keep stall-fed cattle 
through the winter, but that at Martinmas they killed, 
salted, and dried meat for the consumption of many 
months, it explaius the necessity for good ovens, drying- 
rooms, and chevaux de frist of meat-hooks in all direc- 
tions. 

A door from this curious old kitchen led us to a fine 
turret, perfectly square, that had once formed part of 
the mansion, and is still entire, and in good preservation. 
The ground-floor of the turret contains what was once 
a beautiful private Roman CathoUc chapel, now used 
for the very different purpose of receiving a clothes 
mangle and other household lumber. The roof and 
walls still exhibit traces of rich gilding and elaborate 
decoration. A door at the right-hand side of the altar 
opened on a winding turret-stair, that led into a little 
upper room, having the appearance of a confessional. 
From this the staircase conducted to a square con- 
venient room, that might appropriately have belonged 
to the priest who officiated in the chapel ; aud still 
ascending to the third and highest storey, we entered a 
handsome square lofty room, richly paneled with 
polished oak. On one side was the small ancient fire- 
place, on the other three sides were casement windows, 
commanding extensive and varied views of the adjacent 
country. ' This room is called Pope's study,' said our 
aged conductor : • here he finished the Odyssey.' A 
more appropriate room for a poet's study could not be 
imagined than this lovely turret chamber. From the 
window opposite the fireplace, where it may be sup- 
posed Pope generally sat, there is a fine view of the 
immediately-adjoining parish church ; and the tops of 
the trees wave their foliage directly beneath the win- 
dows of this lofty room. Here, fur removed from vulgar 
noise or casual intrusion, the country, with its meadows, 
streams, and groves, spread out like a vast map far 
beneath the church tower, for a next-door neighbour ; 
the winds, as they swept over the trees, for minstrels ; 
and the clouds for an ever- varying moving panorama — 
well might the poet bold high converse with the mighty 
dead, aud realise the visions, and invoke the spirit, of 
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the father of poetry!* To leave this room, with its 
interesting associations, was in every sense a descent 

The same kind courtesy that liad permitted us to 
view the turret enabled us to enter the church, where 
the principal object of attraction was the private chapel 
over the vault of the Harcourt family. The tombs and 
monuments were richly gilded and emblazoned ; but, we 
thought, with more of splendour than of taste. Full- 
sixed marble effigies of the Earls of Harcourt, in their 
robes and coronets — the figures painted and gilded, to 
represent the costume — made a showy, but not very 
impressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by Roubil- 
liac contrasted favourably in beauty, purity, and sim- 
plicity, with the gorgeously-painted monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Hnrcourt and 
Vernon family was open, the funeral of the Arch- 
bishop of York being fixed to take place on the follow- 
ing day. To descend from viewing the splendours of 
the garish monuments to witness the solemn secrets of 
the charnel-house, afforded a salutary lesson. Sixteen 
large coffins were visible, many of them much dilapi- 
dated ; rotting wood, faded velvet, and tarnished brass, 
all proclaiming that no matter what the outward 
trappings, 'decay's effacing finger' cares nothing for 
human distinctions. A broad shelf was erected round 
this vault for the Vernon family, which, by inter- 
marriages, had become closely united with the Har- 
courts. The late archbishop was the first who, on the 
morrow, was to take possession of this compartment of 
the vault. 

Ascending to the church, it was a relief to wander 
into the adjoining burial-ground, and view the turret 
and windows of Pope's study from that quiet place. 
Near the door of the church there is an interesting 
tablet erected by the poet's friend, Lord Harcourt, to 
the memory of two lovers killed by lightning. Pope, 
at the request of Lord Harcourt, wrote the following 
epitaph :— 

' Think not, by rigorous judgment Mixed, 

A pair Mi faithful could cxpiro ; 
Victim* so pure Ilesven saw well-pleated, 

And matched them in celestial Hrc. 
Live well, and fear no sudden fate : 

When Cod calls virtue to the (rave, 
Alike 'tU Justice, toon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or save. 
Virtue unmoved oan hear tho call. 
And face the flash that melt* thu ball ! ' 

This incident probably furnished Thomson with the 
hint for his beautiful tale of Celadon and Amelia. 

Feeling that our ride had been as much diversified 
with records of the past, enjoyment of the present, and 
visits to the dwellings of the living and the dead, as 
could well be within the limits of one morning's ramble, 
we returned to Abingdon (passing on our way the 
house that had once been that of Elwes the miser), and 
admiring the stately old market-place, which stands in 
the centre of the ancient town. After a brief time 
spent in rest and refreshment, we went forth again 
in the evening to witness a modern appropriation of 
an ancient building. The gateway of the venerable 
Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire ; and every school- 
boy in the town feels some pride as ho recalls the fact, 
that the most learned of our Anglo-Norman princes, 
Henry Beauclerc, was educated in that old monastic 
school. Over the gateway there are some fine old 
vaulted chambers, one of which is now the lecture- 
room of the Mechanics' Institution ; and whatever may 
be said of modern improvements, a more commodious, 
well-ventilated room, better constructed for speaking 

« Pope, in a letter to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, says— ' I 
owe this old house the same gratitude that we do to an old friend 
that harbours us In hU declining condition, nay, even in his last 
extremities. 1 have found this an excellent place for retirement 
and study, where no one who pastes by can dream tbero ii an 
Inhabitant, and even anybody that would visit me dares not 
venture under my roof. You will not wonder I have translated a 
Rrrat deal of Homer iu this retreat : any ono that sees it, will own I 
could not have chosen a litter or tuoro likely place to convene with 



and hearing, it would be difficult to find than this old 
council -chamber over the abbey gate; and not lc*s 
highly honoured is that ancient place in its present use 
than it was in days of yore. Education is a glorious 
privilege, the birthright not merely of England's princes 
and peers, but of her people and her peasants. 



HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

A work under the above title has just come before the 
reading public It contains matter to interest the phi- 
losophical and scientific inquirer, the antiquary, and the 
historian, and is free from an objection that too often 
applies to historical publications — that of skimming the 
.«<irf;ioe of events only, and leaving the under-current 
altogether disregarded. The book now before us* is 
professedly written to give us a private as well as 
public history of the venerable body whose doings it 
records ; and this circumstance, we think, will enable 
us to present a riittml acceptable to the general reader. 

The origin of scientific societies and academics on the 
continent dates from the fifteenth century, ltacon pro- 
posed a philosophical college on a ma^mfk-ent plan in 
his ' Instauration of the Sciences.' The first learned 
society, however, in this country appears to have been 
antiquarian: it was founded in 1572 by Archbishop 
Parker, for the preservation of ancient documents, but 
was dissolved by King James. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in the reign of Charles I. to establish ' Mi- 
nerva's Museum,' a collegiate institution, the proposed 
site of which was Covent Garden, where not only all the 
then known sciences and languages, but riding, fencing, 
music, and singing were to be taught Perhaps it failed 
in not being sufficiently popular, as no one who could 
not produce armorial bearings was to lie admitted. An- 
other scheme was proposed by Sir W. Petty in 1648, 
for a gymnasium mechanician, or college of tradesmen, 
in which the mechanical arts were to bo cultivated. 
The civil commotion, iu fact, gave rise to a host of 
similar projects, of which, in quieter times, nothing 
remained but the name. 

In common with many other associations, the Royal 
Society grew out of the occasional meeting of a few 
individuals, either at their own houses or elsewhere, for 
the discussion of natural philosophy. These meetings 
commenced probably about the year 1600, sometimes in 
London, at others in Oxford, according to circumstances. 
When in the metropolis, the Bull's Head Tavern, Cheap- 
side, was frequently the place of reunion, or Grvsham 
College. Certain of these gentlemen, among whom was 
the illustrious Boyle, formed a party known as the 'In- 
visible College ;' and there is scarcely an eminent name 
of the ago— Evelyn, Hookc, Cowley, Wilkins, Hartlib, 
&c. — which we do not find connected with some pro- 
posal for a regularly-constituted society. Such men as 
these were glad to have an intellectual resource against 
the distractions of the civil war, and studied science for 
its own sake. At one time they were dispossessed of 
G re sham College, to make way for soldiers, who, while 
quartered in the building, made it a scene of havoc, filth, 
and abomination, as feelingly recorded by Dr Sprat, 
whose philosophical sympathies led him to visit the 
place where he and his colleagues had pursued their 
investigations. In 1660, however, the meetings were 
resumed at the college, when a list of forty-one names 
was drawn up of persons actually or likely to become 
associated members. From so small a beginning sprung 
a society whose reputation is co-extensive with the 
limiu of science. 

The record of the early meetings presents a singular 
mixture of large philosophical views, with the most 
absurd and superstitious notions respecting many things 
now clear and familiar to us as household words. One 
cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the earnestness 



* A HUtory of the Royal Society, with Memoirs of the Presidents; 
Compiled frcun Authentic Documents. By C. R. Weld, K*q. lUr- 
ri»ter at-Law, Awdntant Secretary and Librarian to the Royal 
In J vols. London : J. W. Parker. 
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of purpose by which the proceedings of these pioneers 
of knowledge are characterised. We most renumber 
that they were two centuries nearer to what are called 
' the dark ages' than it is our fortune to be. It was the 
age of Galileo, Milton, and many others whose names 
will long be famous. Glimmerings of great truths were 
beginning to force their way into men's minds ; but 
prejudice and error were yet powerful. Milton himself 
wrote doubtingly of the Copernican theory. We must 
remember, also, that whatever their defects, the indi- 
viduals here brought under notice were the connecting 
links between the master minds of a former and later 
period. Some of them were not far from realising and 
anticipating Newton's transcendent discoveries. Look- 
ing, in short, at the whole spirit and circumstances of 
: : the times, we find ample reason to regard the labours 
1 of our embryo society with reverence as well as indul- 
; 1 gence. 

We shall thus be prepared to learn that our philoso- 
phers were believers in witchcraft, in the virtues of May- 
dew and the divining-rod, and among other charms, that 
i of touching for the ' evil.' In many instances philoso- 
phical questions were mooted which still occupy the at- 
tention of naturalists : thus wo have pendulum experi- 
ments by Wren, and Boyle's air-pump, the germ of the 
1 present more perfect instrument: inquiries were pro- 
pounded for the use of voyagers going to Teneriffe, vary- 
ing but little from the instructions issued for recent ex- 
' ploring expeditions ; the weight and temperature of the 
atmosphere at different levels were to be ascertained ; 
i the effect of air on metals ; the rate of a clock at the 
' top of the mountain ; and whether birds flew as briskly, 
and flame burnt as brightly, at that height as in the 
valleys. The Society was incorporated by royal char- 
ter in July 1662, but without any other endowment 
than the award of certain Irish estates. It was worth 
while for the newly-restored court to conciliate men of 
station and learning, who might become influential agi- 
tators ; yet the award turned out to be merely nominal : 
in the struggle for confiscated lands in Ireland, political 
i partisans found no difficulty in setting aside the claims 
, of philosophers. Chelsea College was afterwards granted 
to the Society as a place of meeting, and residence for 
their officers ; but here, again, obstacles arose which 
1 prevented them from taking possession. The want of 
a suitable place in which to meet and conduct their 
affairs often led the ' Fellows ' to project a building for 
themselves; but the design always fell to the ground, 
through want of funds and other causes. 

The practical utility of the Society appears to have 
been greater in the first century of its establishment 
i than in later times. This may be accounted for in 
• various ways : there was a law commanding that all 
i new inventions, mechanical or otherwise, should be 
1 approved by the Society before a patent was granted to 
i the inventors. At that period, too, the Royal Society 
| was the only body to which a scientific question could 
be referred ; while in the present day scarcely a science 
| but has its locus, its official staff*, and band of followers. 
Thus new discoveries are at once carried to the quarter 
where they will be best understood and appreciated, 
while the Royal Society assumes to itself the privilege 
of deciding in higher and more abstruse questions, but 
which, as portions of truth, have an indirect practical 
tendency. 

i The Society paid much attention to the collecting of 
information and specimens of natural objects both at 

1 home and abroad. Persons were employed to travel 
with this view, and it seems that nothing came amiss 
to them : with specimens of natural history, they picked 
up the wildest notions and conceits respecting natural 
phenomena, all of which were duly jotted down for the 
edification of their employers. These specimens, how- 
ever, formed the nucleus of a museum, of which the 
• Fellows* were justly proud, so renowned did it become 
for its « rarities.' This interesting collection was even- 
tually made over to the British Museum, where it still 
remains. The 'Philosophical Transactions' were first 



published in 1664-5, under the superintendence of the 
Society's indefatigable secretary, Oldenburg. The con- 
tents of the first number are eminently characteristic of 
the period. First there are queries and descriptions . 
concerning philosophical and physical subjects, followed 
by ' improvement of optick glasses at Rome ;' observa- ! 
tions on Jupiter ; endeavours towards a history of cold ; ! 
to find the longitude by means of clock machinery ; and 
among the rest, ' a relation of a very odd monstrous 
calf.' Nature was so freakish in those days, or rather 
such was the belief entertained of her powers, that the 
most childish and irrelevant circumstances were re- 
garded with a sort of reverent wonder. This important 
series of works was commenced in numbers — one to 
appear occasionally, as matter came to hand. Frequent 
interruptions took place at first in the publication — ' 
sometimes it was want of funds ; then came the Plague ; 
and afterwards the ' great fire.' The seventh and | 
eighth numbers were printed at Oxford, owing to the | 
difficulty of getting the work done in London. A large ' 
quantity were burnt in the vaults of St Faith's, under 
St Paul's, where they had been stored by the book- 1 [ 
sellers. Sometimes the secretary was put to his shifts 
for material for a number : the Fellows seem to have 
entertained a notion that there was little or nothing , 
left for them to learn or to write about Discoursing of , 
natural philosophy in the preface to the seventeenth 1 
volume, he says, ' it may seem as if the subject were I 
almost exhausted.' This was in 1693. From that time ' 
the publication of the ' Transactions' has gone on with 
regularity ; at the present time, the general rule is, to ' 
publish two parts every year, at intervals of six months : 
every Fellow of the Society is entitled to a copy on de- 
mand ; besides which, the annual volumes are presented 
to numerous scientific institutions at home and abroad. 
The knowledge of profound scientific and philosophical 
subjects is thus periodically transmitted throughout 
Europe and the United States. 

Under the date Juue 1665-6, we have a curious ac- 
count of an experimental transfusion of blood from one 
living animal to another. The idea was derived from 
similar operations made in Paris a short time previously, 
which had excited great interest. The most important 
results, in fact, were anticipated from the experiments i 
upon the human animal. According to some, ' the 
alchemical reveries of an elixir of life and immortality' 
were about to be realised. The first trial was proposed 
to be made on some lunatics ; but Dr Allen, physician 
to Bedlam, refused to give up patients for the purpose. 
At length, in 1667, Arthur Coga, a poor Cambridge 
student, of eccentric habits, offered to undergo the ex- 
periment of transfusion for a guinea. It was performed 
at Arundel House, at wliich place the Society then met ; 
a quantity of sheep's blood was passed into the patient's 
arm, some of his own having been first taken away. 
After the operation, we are informed, ' the patient was 
well and merry, and drank a glass or two of canary, and i 
took a pipe of tobacco, in the presence of forty or more 
persons ; he tlien went home, and continued well all 
day, his pulse being stronger and fuller than before.' 
The experiment was repeated about a month later -, 
eight ounces of blood being drawn from the man's arm, 
and fourteen ounces of sheep's blood passed in, with 
similar results. The transfusion of blood, however, 
failed of accomplishing what had been anticipated : old 
men were not to be made young again on such easy 
terms. An eminent living philosopher has expressed 
his satisfaction at the failure : had it been otherwise, he 
observes, tyrants would have perpetuated themselves 
through all generations. 

Leaving these detail*, we must now go rapidly over 
the leading events in the history of the Society. Between 
1665-70 we have the building of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory and the appoiutment of Flamsteed as first astro- , 
nomer-royal. There is perhaps no scientific institution ' 
in the kingdom the duties of which have been more effi- 
ciently or advantageously performed than in this, which 
originated with the Royal Society, and with which they 
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have ever since been officially connected. In this period, 
too, Newton's name occurs} he was elected a Fellow at 
the age of twenty-nine, being then professor of mathema- 
tics at Cambridge. One of his earliest communications 
to the Society contained a description of his reflecting 
telescope, the first ever constructed, which he presented 
to the Society, in whose possession it still remains. 
Soon afterwards we come to Papin's famous experi- 
ments and ' bone-digesters.' The latter, as is generally 
known, were close vessels for the preparation of food : 
to test their efficiency, Papin invited a number of the 
Fellows to a supper, of which all the dishes were cooked 
in digesters. Evelyn, who was among the guests, says, 
' the hardest bones of beef itselfe, and mutton, were made 
as soft as cheese, without water or other liquor, and with 
lesse than eight ounces of coales, producing an incredible 
quantity of gravy.' Could some adaptation of Papin's 
method be applied to cookery at the present day, a great 
social and economical advantage would accrue where 
large masses are to be fed on limited supplies. In 1683, 
Dr Lister suggested the colouring of maps to represent 
different strata, thus originating what are now known 
as geological maps. Two years later, Charles II. died : 
he never paid a visit to the Society, of which he was 
founder; and beyond sending them a few presents and 
recipes, appears to have done nothing for them : in his 
case, philosophers were not enervated by royal patron- 
age. In 1686, the first hook, in manuscript, of Newton's 
' Prinnipia ' was presented to the Society. Halley under- 
took the charge of printing it at his own expense, and 
it was published in 1687 at twelve shillings a copy. 
The first and second editions were speedily exhausted. 
In June 1 699, Savery exhibited a model of his steam- 
engine at a meeting of the Society ; the rude germ of 
what has since become the greatest of mechanical 
achievements. It is very laconically recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting :— ' Mr Savery,' observes the 
writer, ' entertained the Society with showing his 
engine to raise water by the force of fire. He was 
thanked for showing the experiment, which succeeded 
according to expectation, and was approved of.' This 
was followed by the publication of Papin's schemes : he 
also proposed the agency of steam tor the defence of 
towns, for drainage, and for moving ships. 

In 1710, the Society, who had long felt the inconve- 
nience of not having a building of their own, purchased 
a house in Crane Court, Fleet Street, and removed from 
Gresham College. The new domicile was, for that day, 
conveniently situated for the attendance of Fellows at 
the meetings ; the museum was arranged in one of the 
rooms ; and for a jieriod of seventy years, this building 
was the head-quarters of science. Since then, it has 
been fitted up as the Scottish Hospital, and is now 
about to be pulled down. In the first quarter of the 
^eighteenth century we have the introduction of inocu- 
lation, discovery of nutation, and the aberration of light 
by Bradley. The chief facts worthy of notice in the 
next twenty-five years are the invention of chronome- 
ters, for which the Society's Copley medal was awarded 
to Harrison ; and the attempts made to ventilate ships 
and other structures by Hales and Pringle — the begin- 



ning of experiments to render dwelling-places whole- 
lias not been satisfac- 
torily attained. 



ne, a point which even yet lias not 



From 1750 to the accession of George HI. comprises 
an interesting period. Franklin communicated his 
paper on the electrical kite ; he was elected a Fellow of 
the Society, and served in the Council. Dolloud made 
his valuable optical discoveries in the construction of 
adiromatic lenses, to which we are indebted for the 
perfection of refracting telescopes. In 1761 occurred 
the second recorded transit of Venus over the sun's 
disk ; and at the instance of the Royal Society, various 
observers were appointed to watch the phenomenon. 
The astronomer-royal Maskelyne w»i sent to St Helena. 
In a curious estimate which be drew up of his expenses 
for the voyage and sojourn on the island for one year, 

or washing; for 



board, 109 guineas; for liquors, 141 guineas. Five 
shillings per day was reckoned as the charge for drink 
while on the island, and L50 for the same item for the 
voyage out and home. Maskelyne was a clergyman, 
but his habits would have ill accorded with our present 
notions of temperance. Messrs Mason and Dixon were 
appointed to go to Bencoolen, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the transit from that place ; but the vessel in which 
they sailed having engaged a French ship of war, the 
two astronomers were frightened, and returned to port, 
and it was only on peremptory orders from the Council 
that they again sailed : owing, however, to the loss of 
time, they were obliged to land, and make their obser- 
vations, at the Cape of Good Hope. The occurrence of 
a third transit of Venus in 1769 led to the fitting out of 
the expeditions to the South Seas under Captain Cook, 
towards which the king granted L4000 ; another expe- 
dition sailed at the same time to Hudson's Bay. In 1773, 
the first attempt was made to discover the north-west 
passage round the coast of America. This voyage 
was made by Captain Phipps in the ships Carcass and 
Racehorse; and although he returned unsuccessful, a 
second expedition was fitted out for the same purpose 
in the following year. The scientific objects of all 
these expeditions were greatly promoted by the instruc- 
tions drawn up by the Royal Society. It was during 
this period that many of Priestley's discoveries on air 
were made : one of his letters then written contains the 
earliest notice we have of India-rubber, and of his con- 
templated project for selling electrical machines in Lou- 
don. Priestley was rewarded by the Copley medal in 
1773; a fact whose value is greatly diminished by the 
slights— to use no harsher term— put upon the perse- 
' intelligent philosopher. lu 1 774, the Society 
of observations on tlie * laro- 
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, uiu urometer, rain-gauge, wind-gauge, and hygro- 
meter,' which they kept up steadily until 1843, when 
the duty of reading and recording these observations 
devolved upon the Greenwich Observatory : thus an 
uninterrupted course has been maintained for the 
greater part of a century. Next we have the experi- 
ments for determining the mean density of tlie earth, 
which was to be deduced from the attraction of a 
mountain on a plumb-line. This fact had been noticed 
by French savant; and Maskelyne drew up a paper on 
the subject, which led to his undertaking a journey to 
Perthshire, where he lived four months in a hut at the 
Toot of Schehallien, while performing his experiments 
on the attraction of the mountain. The Society contri- 
buted L.800 towards this inquiry, the results of which 
were tested and corrected a few years since by the late 
Francis Baily. Between 1770-80, the introduction of 
lightning-conductors gave rise to the memorable con- 
troversy respecting points and knobs : the advocates of 
the former were presumed to favour American prin- 
ciples and politics. George HI. showed which side he 
was on by ordering knobbed conductors to be fixed in 
his palace. 

In 1780, tlie Society removed from Crane Court to 
their present quarters in Somerset House, where they 
occupy apartments granted by the government, includ- 
ing a meeting-room and library. After this came the 
discovery of Uranus by Herschel— that of tlie composi- 
tion of water by Priestley, Watt, and Cavendish— tlie 
trigometrical survey, commenced in 1784 by General 
Roy, of which the present Ordnance Survey is a con- 
tinuation — the Herachelian telescope — Galvani's disco- 
veries and the Voltaic pile — Young's researches on the 
undulatory theory of light — pendulum experiments and 
standard-measures — Davy and Wollaston'a marvellous 
investigations — the rise and development of geology ns 

a acience and subsequently to 1820, Babbage's 

lating machine, for 1 calculating and printing mat 
tical tables,' and solving, in fact, the moat complicated 
mathematical questions. The construction of this ex- 
traordinary piece of mechanism was suspended after an 
expenditure of nearly L.20.000 of the public money : it 
is now in the museum of King's College, London. We 
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may conclude our long detail by enumerating the 
Bridgewater treatises among other labours with which 
the Society was concerned, as the selection of the writers 
of those works devolved upon their president. From 
their origin to the present day, the Royal Society may 
be snid to have been occupied in sketching a vast pro* 
gramme of science, the filling up of which will be the 
labour of centuries. 

The present number of Fellows in the Royal Society 
is 828, including sixty foreign and honorary. An en- 
trance fee of L.10, and an annual subscription of L.4, 
or a composition, is required from each member on his 
election. By a recent change in the statutes, a power is 
given to the Council of the Society to select fifteen from 
the number offering themselves as candidates for mem- 
bership. This, we presume, is done to check the indis- 
criminate admission of persons whose acquirements are 
undeserving the honour, or who aspire to it for the 
mere sake of the suffix F. R. S. to their names. The 
public prints often hint at the necessity of reforms in 
the venerable institution. But in this, as in most other 
cases, the reform most required is rather individual than 
collective. 

Our rfsumi conveys but a very brief outline of the 
varied contents of the work under examination : there 
is as much to inform the general as the scientific reader, 
with an occasional sprinkling of anecdote. Notwith- 
standing the tenor of Mr Weld's concluding observations, 
we incline to think that ho attaches a little too much 
importance to royal or government patronage. Medals 
anil decorations tuay be very good things in their way, 
and annual money grants may tend to diminish anxie- 
ties, and increase comforts -, but where the real vis viim 
is lacking, these will not supply it ; and we believe that 
a time will come when the consciousness of talents bene- 
ficially employed will be an ampler reward to the phi- 
losopher than even ' the smile of kings.' 

VV ith respect to the actual public value of the Royal 
Society, it is almost unnecessary to say that the utility 
of the institution has diminished in proportion as 
scientific societies for specific purposes have sprung 
into existence, and more particularly as the press has 
extended its operations and ioflueuce. Reviews, maga- 
zines, and even such papers as our own, not to speak of 
newspapers, now discuss and verify facts in natural 
science with a promptitude which is constantly leaving 
the Royal and other societies behind, and lessening 
their relative importance. Still, these societies have 
their value, if only as retreats for enlightened opinion, 
and as presenting points of resistance against the per- 
petual impelling of the narrow-minded towards the 
indifference and prejudices of a past age. 



FEMALE HEROISM. 
Twenty -seven years ago, an effort of the most interesting 
kind was made by an Englishwoman to introduce female 
education into India. The lady who, in a spirit of Chris- 
tian chivalry, voluntarily devoted herself to this difficult 
task was Miss Cook, afterwards Mrs Wilson, who arrived 
in Calcutta in 1821. Up till this time, the education of 
natives had been confined to boys, for whom a number of 
schools had been opened; and a* no attempt at conversion 
was allowed, there was no prejudice against them. One 
of the most benevolent founders of schools for boys 
Calcutta was David Hare, a person who, having amassed 
a considerable fortune in that city, determined to spend 
it there instead of his native land; and not only did he 
spend his money, but his life, in benefiting the city where 
he had so long resided. These attempts, as we have 
said, met with no opposition on the part of the natives; on 
the contrary, they warmly seconded them, and the schools 
were crowded with boys willing to learn after the Eng- 
lish fashion instead of their own ; but the prejudices 
against educating females were not to be so easily over- 
come. For the woman, no education of any kind but 
such as related to making a curry or a pillau had ever 
been deemed necessary. As long as infancy and child- 



hood lasted, she was the pet and plaything of the family; 
and when, with girlhood, came the domestic duties of the 
wife, she entered on them unprepared by any previous 
moral training. All intellectual acquirements were out 
of place for one who was not the companion, but the 
drudge and slave of her husband; and the more ignorant 
she was, the less intolerable would be the confinement 
and monotony of her life. In India, all females above the 
very lowest ranks, and of respectable character, arc kept 
in seclusion after betrothmciit; and after marriage, none 
of any rank, except the very highest, are exempt from 
those duties which we should consider menial, though 
not really so when kept in due bounds. A wife can never 
be degraded by preparing her husband's repast; but it is 
humiliating to be considered unworthy to partake of it 
with him, and not even to be permitted to enliven it 
I with her conversation. Those females, again, whose 
station is not high enough to warrant the privileges of 
seclusion, present a picture painful to contemplate : the 
blessing of liberty cannot make up for the incessant 
toil and drudgery to which they arc invariably con- 
demned; and the alternations of the climate, added to 
the exposure, render the woman in the prime of life 
a withered crone, either depressed into an idiot or irri- 
tated into a virago. Though in the present day some- 
thing has been effected in the way of elevatiug the social 
position of the Hindoo female, thirty years ago, even 
that little was considered unattainable. It was evident 
that while one entire sex remained so utterly uncared 
for, the instruction of the other would fail to produce the 
desired effects; and that if India was to be regenerated, 
her female as well as her male population must be 
instructed. The task was difficult; for whilst the go- 
vernment was indifferent, the natives of India were all 
strongly opposed to any measures for ameliorating the 
condition, social or intellectual, of their women. Ono 
zealous friend, however, devoted herself to the task. The 
work iras to be done, and Mrs Wilson did it. 

Animated with a determination to spare no personal 
exertion, she hail herself trained to the business of gene- 
ral instruction, and did not fear the effects of an Indian 
climate. Physically, morally, and intellectually, she was 
fitted for her task. Her health was excellent; her spirits 
elastic; her temper even; her mind clear, quick, and 
shrewd; her manners most engaging, though dignified ; 
and her will indomitable. On arriving in India, her first 
efforts were devoted to acquiring a knowledge of Bengalee, 
the language of the natives of Calcutta ; and as soon as 
she could make herself understood by those around her, 
she took up her abode in the midst of the native popula- 
tion, and courted and encouraged pupils. Slowly and 
suspiciously they came in, attracted by a small gratuity 
each received as a reward for daily attendance. In time 
others followed their example ; and a school, which could 
scarcely be said to aspire to the dignity of ragged, being 
literally a naked one, was established. The premises - 
occupied by Mrs Wilson were so confined, that when the 
pice, not the learning, attracted more pupils, she was 
obliged to open classes in various parts of the bazaar, 
and go from one to the other. This occasioned much loss 
of time; and none but those of the very lowest rank could 
be enticed even by a fee to attend the school. Any one 
less earnest would have lost heart, and been disgusted to 
find that all her efforts were to be so confined. But Miss 
Cook hoped, and trusted, and determined to remedy what 
f appeared remediable. She was convinced that a large 
house, in a more respectable part of the native town, 
would be oue means of attracting pupils of rather a 
higher caste; and she determined to secure this. A rajah, 
who at that time was anxious to pay court to the govern- 
ment, presented the * Ladies* Society for Promoting Native 
Female Education' with a piece of ground in a very 



eligible situation; a European gentleman furnished the 
plan, and kindly superintended the erection of the 
buildings; and in about fire years after her first arrival 
in Calcutta, Mrs Wilson took possession of the Central 
School, a large, airy, and handsome abode. Five years 
had accustomed the natives to the anomaly of teaching 
girls, and a somewhat better class than had at first 
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attended were now to be seen congregated round their 
energetic teacher, seated cross- legged on the floor, tracing 
their crabbed characters on a slate ; reading in sonorous 
voice* the translations of the parables and miracles ; or 
even chanting hymns, also translated. Still none came, 
unless brought bj the women who were employed to go 
the rounds of the baxaar in the morning, and who received 
so much for each child : bribery alone insured attend- 
ance; and none of the pupils remained more than two or 
three years at most. As for the natives of the upper class, 
all attempts to gain a footing amongst them proved total 
failures. Tho examinations of the school were attended 
' by all the nativo gentlemen of rank who professed to 
j take an interest in education; but none of them favoured 
it sufficiently to de«ire its benefits for his own daugh- 
' ters, though Mrs Wilson offered to attend them privately, 
when not engaged in the duties of the school. At length 
the same rajah who had given the ground informed her 
that his young wife insisted on learning English. She 
had already learned to read and write Bengalee; but 
as this did not satisfy her, he requested Mrs Wilson's 
i services, which were immediately given ; and she found 
| her pupil a very apt scholar, eager fur information of all 
kinds. In the course of a few weeks, the lady succeeded 
in obtaining her husband's permission to visit Mrs Wil- 
son at the Central School, and to be introduced to some 
more Knglish ladies. It was not without much persuasion 
j that this Loon sw granted; and even when we were all 
seated expecting her arrival (for the writer of this was 
present), we scarcely believed that anything so contrary 
to etiquette would be permitted. At length, however, 
the rapid tread of many feet was heard, a closed palan- 
quin, surrounded by chapiawyt, entered the veranda, 
and panting after it were two obi crones. The vehicle 
wivs set down in the inner veranda, or, as it would be 
called here, lobby, from which all the male servants were 
then excluded, and the doors closed; and then a figure 
' enveloped in a large muslin sheet was taken out of the 
conveyance, and guided up stairs by the duennas. As 
i soon as she was in the sitting - room, the envelop was 
removed, aud disclosed a very pretty young creature, 
dressed in a pink muslin whartt and white muslin jacket, 
both spotted with silver, slippers richly embroidered, and 
her thick plait of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly- 
ornamented pin. She hail gold bangles on her neck and 
arms; but no display of jewellery, though her husband 
was reputed very wealthy. 

I may mention that the sobarce is all the clothing of 
the Hindoo female. It is about seven yards long and one 
wide, the width forming the length of the garment. It 
is wound round the figure as often as conveuicnt, and 
the remainder brought over the head as a veil. The 
boddicc is an occasional addition, never adopted by the 
lower classes, and their soburces are scanty and coarse. 
It is but an ungraceful costum?, as there are no folds. 
Our visitor's countenance was very animated, and her 
extreme youth — for she was not more than sixteen — gave 
a charm to features not distinguished for regularity. 
Secluded as her life hod been, the young creature was far 
i ! from being timid. She was quite at her ease, and ready 
to enter into conversation with any ouc who understood 
Bengalee. She could not converse in Knglish ; but was 
proud of displaying her acquirements in rending and 
spelling, and told us that she had prevailed on the mjah 
to hear her repeat her lessons every evening. 

Of course our dresses excited her curiosity, for she had 
never seen any of European make, except Mrs Wilson's 
widow's garb. She made many inquiries about our 
children, but would have considered it indelicate even 
to name our husbands. After replying to all our queries, 
she became so familiar that sbo offered to sing to ih, 
regretting that she had not her instrument (a very simple 
sort of guitar) to accompany her voice. The melody was 
simple, and her voice very sweet. All this time the old 
women who had accompanied their lady were crouched 
down in one corner of the room, watching her intently; 
and at last, as if they thought her freedom had lasted 
long enough, they rose, and told her it was the maha- 
rajah's orders she should go. She unwillingly complied, 
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and left us to our great regret ; for there was a con- 
fiding naivete* about her which was very winning. In a 
few weeks the lessons were discontinued: her husband fell 
into well-merited disgrace; and this was the first and 
last pupil Mrs Wilson' had in the highest ranks. This 
disappointment, however, was more than compensated by 
the accomplishment of another scheme, perhaps more 
important, for the amelioration of the native female 
character. 

I have said that the attendance of the day-scholars 
seldom exceeded three years; and much as Mrs Wilson 
desired to believe that the bread cast upon the waters 
would not be lost, no well-authenticated evidence ever 
reached her that the brief school-days produced any per- 
manently beneficial effects, sufficient to counteract the 
superstition and ignorance with which her pupils were 
necessarily surrounded. Feeling the impossibility with 
day-schools of obviating infection from such sources, she 
hod always cherished the idea of rearing some children 
from their very infancy, uncontaminated by the evil 
examples of a native home; but it was not till just j 
before she moved into the Central School that she had | 
an opportunity of carrying her plan into execution. Her < 
durzic (tailor) feeling himself dying, sent for her, and 
implored her to take charge of his only child : be said 
he could not be a Christian himself, but he wished her to 
be one; and that if Mrs Wilson would promise to keep 
her, he would, in the presence of his relatives, make over 
the little girl to that lady. The assurance was as readily 
given as her task was conscientiously fulfilled; and no 
first-fruits could have been more promising, or could have 
ripened more satisfactorily; no commencement could 
have been followed by more complete success. In a very 
few weeks another orphan, totally destitute, was throwu 
in Mrs Wilson's way; and much about the same time 
she was requested to receive as a boarder a little slave 
girl, the charge of whom had, by very peculiar circum- 
stances, devolved on a ludy whose health and position 
prevented her training the poor castaway satisfactorily. 
' That there needs only a beginning,' was never more 
fully verified than in the case of the Orphan Asylum. 
That which for several years had been the chief wish of 
Mrs Wilson's heart was accomplished iu a few mouths; 
aud before she had a home to shelter them, she found 
herself surrounded by twenty-five dependent little creu- 
tures. The orphans were entirely aud exclusively Mrs 
Wilson's own charge; the Ladies' Committee had no 
control over them. From the first, the pupils were trained 
to contribute by their labour to their own support; and 
she was never without large orders for worsted work, 
which paid well. She was assisted iu all her labours, 
but more particularly in this department, by a young 
lady who had joined her from England; and before this 
very interesting person fell a victim to the climate, some 
of the elder girls under her tuition had become so expert 
in the use of the needle (another innovation on the pri- 
vileges of the male sex), that they were able to copy 
fancy-work of all kinds, from the sale of which a con- 
siderable sum was realised yearly. All the orphans, 
however, were not entirely dependent on Mrs Wilson; 
many of them were Iwardcd with her by individuals who 
were only too thankful to find such a refuge for any poor 
stray sheep throwu upon their charity. Indeed, consider- 
ing tho frequency of such cases, it seems wonderful that 
so many years were required to carry out a plan so 
beneficial to so many. Thus one girl was the child of a 
wretched woman executed for a most inhuman murder; 
the benevolence of tho judge's wife rescued the unfor- 
tunate child from starvation, and supported her in the ; 
Orphan Refuge: another boarder was a girl from the 
Guomsur country, whoso limbs for months retained the , 
marks of the ligatures with which she had been bound 
previous to sacrifice : another was a fine handsome New 
Zealand girl, who was found in the streets of Calcutta, 
having been concealed on board the vessel that hod 
brought her till its departure, and then left to live or die, 
as might happen. There was also one boarder of quite 
another class; she was the wife of a young Hindoo, who, 
whilst studying at Bishop's College after his conversion, 
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was anxiou* to rescue his young wife from heathenism, 
and placed her with Mrs WiUon, to be educated a* a 
Christian. He died early, and 1 am not aware of the fate 
of hi.* wife. 

The building in which Mm Wilson resided was admir- 
ably calculated for day-school*, as it was in the centre of 
the natire population. This proximity waa essential to 
secure day-scholam, who might be seen, just returned 
from their bath in the not very distant Hoogly, as early 
as six in the morning beginning their studies, which con- 
tinued till ten. The situation, however, that was the 
best for day-scholars was the worst for those whom it was 
desirable to wean from their old paths — to obliterate all 
they knew already that was demoralising — and, if possible, 
to present nothing but what was pure and lovely for their 
imitation. As long as the orphans were in daily contact 
with the out-pupil*, these objects could not be obtained; 
and it became evident a separation must be made, or that 
the day-schools, as being of minor importance, should be 
sacrificed, and the Central School converted into an Orphan 
Refuge. It seemed hopeless to attempt carrying on both 
from funds collected on the spot. For all that had in 
the first instance been raised in Rritain and India for 
the purposes of native female education, and placed at 
the disposal of the ladies' Committee, had been swallowed 



up in the ruin of one of the large houses of agency in 
which they had been placed by the treasurer ; and the 
expenses attendant on the day-schools had since been 
defrayed by subscriptions and donations from the bene- 
volent in Calcutta, which, however liberal, sometimes left 
the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs Wilson at 
once negatived the plan of sacrificing the one scheme for 
the other ; she said both should be accomplished ; and 
what (teemed impracticable to all consulted on the 
matter, was effected by the strong will and determined 
energy of one woman. She individually raised money 
to purchase ground at Agiparah, a retired spot on the 
banks of the Hoogly, about fourteen miles from Calcuttu, 
which she obtained on very advantageous terms. She 
immediately commenced the erection of suitable, but 
simple buildings, within three walls so high as to exclude 
all the outer wurld, and with the river for the other 
boundary. Just at the time the ground was obtained, 
one of those dreadful inundations which sometimes 
depopulate Cuttack occurred, and boat-loads of half- 
drowned women and children arrived off Calcutta. Mrs 
Wilson gave a home to all who would take it ; and 
although many came only to die, her numbers in a few 
weeks amounted to one hundred likely to lire. Many of 
those past youth were unwilling to conform to the rules; 
those that remained were generally very young — some 
mere infants. When all this large accession of numbers 
was thus suddenly thrown upon her, Mrs Wilson was still 
in Calcutta, and was obliged to erect temporary buildings 
for shelter, and to make a great effort to feed such a host 
of famishing creatures. Her energies were equal to the 
emergency, and funds were never wanting. 

As soon as tho buildings at Agiparah were completed, 
Mrs Wilson removed thither with her large orphan 
family, and discontinued her attendance at the day- 
schools, and almost her connection with tho outer world. 
All within the precincts of the establishment professed 
Christianity ; and no more enticing example to follow its 
precepts could have been afforded than Mrs Wilson's 
conduct displayed. Her great aim and object in educat- 
ing the native girl was to elevate the native woman ; not 
merely to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, the use of 
the needle, kc, but to purify tho mind, to subdue the 
temper, to raise her in the scale of being, to render her 
the companion and helpmate of her husband, instead of 
his slave and drudge. Many of the Kuropean patronesses 
of distinction, as soon as they heard of the plan of an 
Orphan Refuge, hailed it as a most admirable one for 
rearing a much better class of ladies'-maids or ayahs 
than was generally to be found in Calcutta, and who 
could speak English withal ; but they little compre- 
hended Mrs Wilson's scheme. She did not educate for 
the benefit of the European, but of the native. A few of 
the most intelligent were taught to read and write Eng- 



lish, but all knowledge was conveyed through the medium 
of their own language ; and none were allowed to quit 
tho Refuge until they were sought in marriage by suit- 
able native Christians, or till their services were required 
to assist in forming other Orphan retreats. As soon as the 
dwellings were finished, a place of worship was erected, 
and steps taken to induce a missionary and his wife to 
proceed to India to preside over this singular establish- 
ment. For all these undertakings funds were never want- 
ing ; and though their avowed purpose was to spread 
Christianity, many rich and influential natives contri- 
buted to them ; and one Brahmin of high caste, when 
bequeathing a handsome sum, said he did so under the 
conviction that their originator was more than human. 
Before all Mrs Wilson's plans were brought to maturity, 
many had gone and done likewise ; and influential so- 

I cicties of various denominations were formed to promote 
female education in the East. There are now several 

| Orphan Refuges in Calcutta, and one in almost every large 
station in India. It is not my purpose to speak of these : 
I wished only to record whence they all sprung, and who 
led the way in the good and great work. Mrs Wilson 
is no longer with her lambs, but her deeds do follow her; 
and wherever the despised and outcast native female 
child may hereafter find a Christian home, and receive a 
Christian training, she should be taught to bless the 
name of Mrs Wilson, as the first originator of the philan- j 
thropic scheme. 

'THE BABES IN THE WOOD.' 

A SHETLAND TALK. 

It was in the month of March, in the year lately past, that 
a group of little children of one family were abroad enjoy- 
ing the cheerful sights and sounds of spring. The scenery 
waif bleak and bare : there were no trees, fur it wss in one 
of the lonely Shetland isles; but then) were green fields, 
and the glorious sunshine, and the ever- varying magnificent 
ocean. The cottagers were all engaged with their fit-ld- 
lnbours : the ploughman was guiding the light plough, 
drawn by two staid, sagacious oxen; flocks of the sea-mew 
(or herring-gull) at ten Jed the labourers, either to pick np 
the worms that the newly-turned earth brought to light, 
or the seeds which the harrow had left on the surface; a 
young calf and a pet-lamb were gambolling with the chil- 
dren, occasionally bleating at one little girl of the number, 
who was accustomed to give them their mid-day draught 
of new milk; yet when Mary told them softly and sooth- 
ingly that 'the cows were not milked yet,' they only 
licked their Hps and butted against her more obstrepe- 
rously than ever. 

Two of the children were very fond of all sorts of ani- 
mals, and we like not to see a child who is not. Their 
papa and elder brothers had taught them how to mark the 
flight and recognise the note of all the birds they saw, and 
thus they knew more of ornithology than most young per- ; 
sons of their years. Having run about till they were tired, 
they threw themselves beside baby on the soft grass, and 
began to pick for her the early daisies. 

•Oh look, Mary!' cried David, who waa six years old, 
* there is the eagle again! Oh my chicken* ! ' 

' No, no, David,' answered his sister (she was eleven), ' it 
is not the eagle, but it is a very large bird indeed; there 
are more than one : a flock of swans, I do believe ! Is it 
uot, mamma ■ ' 

Mamma. Yes, my dear, and a l>eautiful sight it is. They 
come 



fly! 



es, my do: 
Hark to their cheerful inspiriting cry! 
Where are they going ? How fast and high they 



J/ai«m<j. They are winging their way over the trackless 
ocean to the lakcB of the icy north, for the purtmse of 
bringing forth their young in those unmolested solitudes. 
Charier, How can they find their way ? 
Mamma. Can you tell, Mary ? 

Mary. 4 The God of nature is their secret guide,' as I 
learned a few days ago. 

Mamma. Very true, my Jove. It is all the answer a 
child, a Christian, a poet, or a philosopher ran give; ami 
it is sufficient. Yea, it is delightful to think that those 
magnificent birds, already disappearing from our pare, aro 
under the guidance and protection of their Almighty 
Maker during their long and apparently jiat bless journey, 
and will ere long be engaged in the interesting and no 
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doubt grateful occupation of rearing their progeny, with 
whom In autumn they will retrace their way to the genial 
climate from whence they have now come. 

The swans were now no longer to Ik? «een; but the sound 
of the lark suddenly broke on the children'* cars. It was 
the first of the season, and Mary joyfully exclaimed, •The 
lark ! the lark ! — she will seldom allow ns to see her; but 
how sweet her song ! ' 

'You like tho lark became papa likes It best,' slyly 
observed David. 

Afary. And why not, Davie ? It is so aweet and inno- 
cent a creature, and sings so cheerfully. 

David. Well, now, of all birds, I like one we seldom sec 
here — the Robin Redbreast. 

Alary. And why may that be, Davie ? 

David (after an emphatic pause). Have yon forgot the 
babea in the wood? 

Mary. No, I have not: bnt what then? 

DavkL What then ! Why, did not the robins cover the 
poor little children, so that the vile hideous ravens might 
not pick their flesh ? 

Alary. And what harm now could that have done them ? 
They could not know or feel it when they were dead. 

Now was little Davie fairly nonplussed; but he never 
liked to be defeated in argument, and he thought a while 
ere he could consent to give it up. Yet could he do no 
better than manfully hold to his point. • Still I think the 
robins the very best of all birds, and the ravens the worst.' 

Mamma here interposed. ' Now tell me, David,' she 
said, ' why you dislike the ravens?' 

Master David was eloquent enough now. 'Don't they 
carry off my chickens? How many goslings did they take 
last year? Did not they attack papa's poor old pony in 
the field, and pick out his eyes, so that he had to be shot ; 
and only think of the one that fought with the black hen, 
and tore the piece from her breast, while she defended her 
chickens.' 

Mamma. All these arc serious cliarges, my boy, and I 
don't wonder you are a little resentful; but let u* consider 
the matter a very little. The raven, like many other 
creatures, was intended by the Creator to live, not upon 
fmits and seeds, but on the flesh of animals; they are 
therefore called beasts or prey. 

Dirid. But why did (fod make them so? 

Mamma. We have no right to auk such questions. It 
ought to be enough for ns to know that the Maker and 
•Judge of all the earth cannot but do right/ And yet 
uc run see one reason, which fe, that some tribes of ani- 
mals would multiply too fast, and become so numerous, 
that the earth could not bring forth herb sufficient for all. 
I may just tell you further, David, that the raven, when 
tamed, as he easily is when young, is exceedingly saga- 
cious, affectionate, and gentle, as I havo proved myself ; 
and therefore wo must not dislike or despise him because 
he follows, when wild, only the propensities with which 
the Author and Giver of all good lias endowed him. 

Charles*. But it cannot be uronj surely, mamma, for 
Davie to prefer the robin to the raven ? 

Mamma. Not wrong certainly. It is rather an amiable 
ff cling which has caused young readers of ' the Babca in 
tho Wood ' to contract so great a favour for the robin. 
Some have doubted if it was possible fur these bnl>es, sup- 
posing the ineident were true, to be preserved while dead 
from the attacks of the wild animals which abound in all 
woods and other lonely situations; but I can tell an anec- 
dote of actual life which shows that such things occasion- 
ally happen, though we cannot well say how. 

' Pray tell it to us, dear mamma,' cried all the children. 

Mamma. Not now, my dears : the calf must now be 
fed, Mary, and baby lias been out long enough; but if you 
will remfnd me in the evening, I will relate it. 



After tea, accordingly (that sweet snug hour of domestic 
enjoyment, which none prize more than the retired Shet- 
land families), the yonng group gathered around their 
mother. Kre the words were *|x>kcu, she understood the 
pleading expectant looks, and related the following anoc- 

' It is now a good many years ago, though perfectly 
within my recollection, that a number of jiersonit, fifteen 
or twenty, I think, went to Lerwick in a large boat from 
this island to exchange, as you know is usual, their hose, 
butter, frathen, Ac. for other articles they stood in need 
of. There were a bride and bridegroom, who went to 
purchase necessaries for their approaching wedding ; there 
were also husbands and wives, and several 



besides the boatmen. Having finished their business in 
the town, they were about to return, when a man and his 
wife, with several children, who had been long absent, 
asked, and obtained permission to share their passage. 
They left Lerwick on a line winter day ; Christmas was 
near at hand ; and they were all anxious to reach their 
homes, that they might " make merry and be glad" with 
their friends on the fruits of their honest industry. The 
boat was heavily laden, but the sea was smooth, and the 
light wind favourable. 

' One of the men had a fiddle, and they beguiled their 
ten hours' sail with music and innocent mirth : so at least 
was it reported. Ercuing came ; they had reached the 
shores of the island they were bound for, and had only to 
turn one jwint of land ere they would be in the snug 
harliour they nought. Alas, alas, my children, they never 
reached that harbour! Xot one appeared to tell the sad 
tale! 

' Their friends were under no apprehensions at their non- 
appearance for several days, so fine was the weather. 
They supposed that something had occurred to detain 
them; but by tho arrival of some other persons, it was 
found that thoy had left the town early on the morning of 
the fatal day. Then some individuals ( who lived near to 
the shore the boat had to pass) recollected that about 
eight o'clock that evening they heard, as it were, distant 
erica, I nit had no suspicion at the time whence they came; 
nor, if they had, could they have rendered any aasfetance 
from that lonely spot. 

4 There waa — there is— a dangerous sunken rock on tho 
coast, and search was made along the beach in that direc- 
tion, when they found some piecea of the boat, and light 
trunks and packages, which too truly told the fate of the 
hapless little bark. But what farther waa found do you 
supftose? Xol a body washed on shore; for tho wind had 
since blown off the land, and carried all out to aea except 
a very few light articles the tide had at first wafted in. 
But there mis found above the high-water mark, seated on 
a stone, leauing up along the overhanging rock, a little 
child of three years old ! Its head rested on its hand ; a 
piece of bread waa in the other, which lay in its lap It 
waa comfortably wra)iped up, and its countenance placid 
an asleep ; but of course it was dead ! How came it there ? 
Did it linger long, or were its sufferings short? Oh! who 
can tell ? But it was conjectured that as the father was an 
excellent swimmer, when the accident happened, he had 
gained the shore with this his favourite child (who, when 
they left the town, liad lieen seated on his knee), and 
having placed it, aa he deemed, in safety, he had returned 
to try to save some more of his family, and had perished 

truh them all! 

* Oh what pangs must liave rent that poor parent's heart ! 
■ — oh how thrilling the fate of that innocent child ! Imagi- 
nation lingers to ask — Did it die of cold and wet, or terror ? 
or did it full gently asleep, aa most probably it wat, in 
its father's arms, when the rude shock and rushing waters 
awaked it but for once more? There it was, however, after 
an interval of five or six days, uninjured by wild aniuinls, 
as if it had been watched by tho eye of Omnipotence, until 
it should evoke from u* the feeling due to so piteous a 
tragedy.' 

When mamma had concluded, tho attentive young 
auditors were too deeply affected to ask any quest ioun 
or make any remarks. They were not, however, without 
that cliastfecment of tho aptrit which ia derived from 



EMIGRATION. 



Tun following view of emigration statistics is given in i 
Ute number of the 'Globe' netvxpaiwr, from the account! 
just laid before parliament by the Colonial and Land Emi 



grat ion Commissioners :- 

• It apiiears that the total number of persons who emi- 
grated from the I'nitcd Kingdom during tho year 1R47 was 
2>S,'-70. The number is remarkable, as it is about twice 
as great as that of any previous year. Of the twenty years 
immediately preceding IR17, the four which were marked 
by the largest emigration were \1\X2, when the number was 
1113,140; l«4l, llfiVWO; 1R42, liM.MO; and IB46, V29,KW. 
The season of 1811-2, like that of IR46-7, was one of severe 
pressure ujwn the means of the labourer and the small 
capitalist, arising, in both instances, from want of employ- 
ment aud high prices of food; and the »i>ring of 1831 came 
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at the close of a period of three yearn, during which trade 
wan also restricted, and the prices of food unusually high. 

The average annual number for tho ton yean ending 
with \HM was about ftkOOO; and for the ten years ending 
with 1H47, about 104,000. Thus the emigration of 1847 ex- 
ceeded the decennial average in the proportion of five to 
two; while that of exceeded it only aa about live to 
three. 

Aa to the direction of this Btrcani of emigration— during 
the last twenty years, about lwlf the emigrants of each 
year have gone to the United States; and of late years, the 
number moving in that direction has increased. A large 
proportion aUo of those landed at the port* of the llritish 
North American colonies, especially the mere labourers, 
find their way to tho States within tho first year or two. 
Deducting an average of seven or eight |>cr oent. for nil 
other place*, the remainder go to our North American 
colonies. I 

In the four years 1830-11 there was a considerable in- 
crease of the emigration to Australia and New Zealand. 
In 1K41 the number reached M.OOO; but since that year, 
the annual average has not exceeded 3000 or 4000. 

Of the emigrants of 1K47, about three-fifths (I5.1.M0) 
sailed from English ports, and 95,700 from Irian, nnd W00 
from Scottish port*. But tbese numbers do not show the 
proportions proceeding from each division of the kingdom, 
tn the first place, we have to deduct the foreign emigrants, 
chiefly German, who embarked from Ixmdon. These were 
10,300 in number. They therefore reduce the total to 
about 2IA.000, and the apparently English section of it to 
about 143,000. Further, the number embarked at Liver- 
pool was no less than Itfi.tiOO; and of these there is rea- 
son to believe tliat four-fifths (say liO.000) were persons 
who had come immediately or recently from Ireland. This 
further reduces the English contribution to the total, pro- 
perly so called, to about tf.l.OOO. And further, an of the whole 
H'iOO embarked in Scottish port*, no less than 56(10 were 
from Glasgow, which has a proportion of Irish-born impu- 
tation quite equal to that of Liverpool, and offers nimilar 
facilities for the embarkation of Irish emigrants, we may 
perhaps safely add .100(1 more to the Irish section, deduct- 
ing from that given to Scotland. 

The British emigration of the year will then, in round 
numbers, stand thus : — 



I'rom England, 
Kn.m Scotland, 

a, 



5.00 



The total number of cabin passengers was only (J'MO; of 
these 577 were foreigners. Tims the proportion due to the 
BritUh emigration would be 0.33, or considerably less 
than three per cent. But this proportion was evidently 
very unequally divided. The 0'i,7w emigrants who em- 
barked at Irish porta had among them only 81 1 cabin pas- 
sengers, or less than one in the hundred ; while the li'iOO 
embarked at Scottish tiorts had 70. 1 ), or about eight in the 
hundred. The English account is disturbed by tho large 
proportion of Irish embarked at Liverpool. But taking 
these, aa before, at 80,000, and allowing them, out of the 
4713 cabin passengers (not foreigners) going from England, 
the proportion of one percent., as indicated by the emigra- 
tion from Irish twrls, wc have about 4.000 cabin passengers 
to a total of 05,000 English emigrants, giving about six in 
the hundred. 

Whence we may infer that the proportion of cabin pas- 
sengers among the 70,000 English and Scottish emigrants 
was six or seven times as great an among the 1(10,000 lri»h. 

It may also lie worth while to observe the proportion of 
ench ago and sex. The accounts before us being framed 
under a law which recognises only one distinction of age — 
that marked by the age of 14- the division cannot be othcr- 
vkUc than roughly made. We have no mean* of ascertain- 
ing the various ages of those returned as " adults," or how 
large a proportion of them were more or less than .'(0 years 
beyond the age of 14, and so advancing towards an ape 
unfitting them for the exertions of a new settlement. The 
cabin passengers arc also excluded from this part of the 
inquiry- The remaining •J'jUliO (including about MOO 
foreigners) were thus divided : — 

Above 14. I'ndcr 14. Total. 
Males, • - lim.UQ M,sm l.w.iai 

- 7<i,«2 36,185 U2.JU9 



equal to the number of females over that age , and if dis- 
tributed in the proportion commonly assumed aa the 
average of three to each married couple, the number of 
couples so provided would bo only '.24,830, leaving about 
51,7*>0 of the females over 14 without children. Many, 
however, were no doubt unmarried, though aliovc that age ; 
and some, particularly among the large proportion of Irish 
peasantry, who do not willingly part from their elderly 
relatives, must have been aged. Generally, the proportion 
of the sexca is as favourable aa could be expected, and is 
perhaiMi as nearly equal aa is desirable with reference to 
the first arduous labours of a new settlement. It is remark- 
able that the proportion of adult females is considerably 
larger among the emigrants to Canada than among those 
to the I'nited States. This is probably attributable to tho 
wider and more various field of cxertton and enterprise 
offered by the States to young unmarried men. 

One or two features of the returns remain to be noticed. 
The Australian emigration seems to be furnished almost 
entirely by England ; by far the greater part of it from 
l'lymouth, and nearly all the rest from London. Scotland 
sends nearly as many to the West Indies (1«8) as England 
(195), not withstanding the difference of b!x to one in the 
population. Tho Cape, like Australia, has scarcely any 
British emigrants, except from Plymouth and London. 
All who embarked from Irish ports went to North America, 
excepting two, who went to the West Indies; and the 
foreigners who embarked at London, like the Irish, also all 
went to North America— 0651 to the United States, and 
1(167 to Canada. Hence it would appear that the newer 
fields of colonisation are chiefly occupied by the English ; 
that tho Scotch have nearly an equal share with them in 
the emigration to the West Indies and other places in the 
west, exclusive of North America ; and tliat the latter 
region absorbs all the emigration from Ireland — which is 
quite in accordance with the relative distribution of capital, 
skill, and enterprise in tho three divisions of the king- 
dom. ' 



•POOR MARY-ANN.' 

How well I can remember when I was a happy clilM, 

The spoiled and fondly tended one, the wayward and tho wild ! 

I often loved to sport alone, and rear a gipsy home. 

And in the garden's silent depths at evening- tide to roam. 

Where hung laburnum's gohlen houghs amid the lilac tree*; 

A forest to my fancy they— a otorm each patting breeze. 



It was so sweet to hasten tmck to warmth, and love, and ligh», 
To bear tho old familiar wings bmdc tho 
Tho truant clasped to tender heart*, nnd 
A young bird in its parent nest, unknowing foar or care : 
And yet unbidden team would come, v 
When I knelt down each night to say tho evening 



dim. 



to leave the little child, 
so by naughty way* and wild ; 




to heuvai. 



They sang a wng in those put tltr.es-' Poor Mary- Ann • 1 

• Be gnod." they said, • or your sad fate will one day be the i 
lU r loved ones died, and Mary-Ann would cry in a 

• ! will they not return >-and shall I see them hero no more V 
Too keen micb agony to bear, with wailing* loud ar 
I clung within the circling arms, and hid my throbbing I 

l*roph«tlc vUlons, fancies dim. prophetic loves and fears— 
Tho trembling child— the weeping child— anticipating years : 
That sheltering noit 1* scattered now. the love-birds flown away, 
Vet distant notes can fancy truce at hush and close of day : 
Within each lonrly wild wood glen, beneath the azure heaven. 
The dead— the lost— arc with me still — the suppliant kneel 



C. A. M. W. 



Thus the whole 



of children under 14 was nearly 
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THE TUBE BRIDGE 

Thehe are men who are in raptures with the engineer- 
iug skill which reared the Pyramids, built Baalbec, and 
adorucd Petra, but turn with a smile of pity to the 
' puny efforts,' as they call them, of modern times. If 
the eye of such persons rests upon this page, let them 
accompany us while we describe one of the most sur- 
prising and stupendous efforts of modern engineering 
enterprise — the Tube Bridge — and they will become 
acquainted with a work which Egypt and the ancients 
might have been proud of, but could never hare executed. 
Conway and the Menai Straits have already become 
celebrated by the elegant and romantically-placed sus- 
pension bridges which have long been their great attrac- 
tion to tourists. At the latter position, indeed, a work 
of almost unparalleled magnitude and formidable diffi- 
culty existed — a vast monument to the talent and 
perseverance of one of our greatest engineers — the 
Menai Bridge. And the Suspension Bridge at Conway, 
though less in point of size, yet presents us with a work 
of constructive skill certainly not inferior to its wore 
vast competitor, and deriving a peculiar charm from its 
points of support being portions of the old and massive 
ruins of Conway Castle. Both these places are destined 
to receive a new attraction, and to become the scenes 
of a fresh and more memorable triumph of mind over 
matter, of human skill over natural obstacles. Although 
the preparations for the greatest of these undertakings 
— the Britannia Tubular Bridge— arc far advanced, and 
large portions of it are already completed— there being 
no doubt that the whole structure will be at uo distant 
period fixed, and iu full work — yet ns the Conway 
Tube is the only one which is perfected as yet, and 
upon which actual working has commenced, we shall 
confine our account to this alone. But it may be men- 
tioned that both of these tubular bridges— although the 
one at Conway is inferior in proportions and in weight 
to the Britannia — are constructed on similar principles, 
and are in other respects alike, both in their object and 
form, and in the mechanical adjustment by means of 
which they are placed in titu. 

The idea of a tube bridge is one of those original 
conceptions which are the birth, not of an individual's 
life, but of an era. It is one of those truly unique and 
nire productions— a new and valuable fact No one 
appears to have dreamed of such a thing before. In- 
genious people, who take an unkind pleasure in pulling 
down the high fame of others, hare found, as they 
imagine, the originals of suspension bridges in the rude 
contrivances of American Indians to cross a gully ; but 
no one can point to a tube bridge as the invention of 
any time or country but our own. If, therefore, it can 
be truly shown that not only has a uovel system been 
discovered, but also that it possesses such advantages 



in an engineering point of view as are possessed by none 
other previously discovered, Mr Stephenson the engineer 
may be fairly pointed to as one of those illustrious men 
in whom a happy union of originality of talent, with 
indomitable patience in working out its conceptions, 
has largely added to the resources of science, and, by 
necessary consequence, largely benefited the human 
race. All sorts of forebodings, and these, as indeed is 
only too commonly the case, from men of pre-eminent 
practical skill and scientific attainments, foretold cer- 
tain failure to the daring enterprise which proposed to 
cast a huge tube over a strait, that men might travel in 
security through iu interior. The proposition also to 
construct this great atrial tunnel of wrought iron was 
entirely novel, and it remained for time, experience, 
and experiment, to show its applicability to the purpose 
in question. 

From what we have been able to gather, it appears 
that Mr Hubert Stephenson at first conceived the idea 
that a tube bridge of the circular form would be the 
strongest . but being unable, in consequence of nume- 
rous professional avocations, to undertake personally 
to carry out the requisite experiments, he committed 
this important task to the able hands of Mr Fairbairn 
of Manchester, under his own immediate inspection. 
Much credit is due to this distinguished mechanist for 
the experiments which he instituted with a view to 
ascertaining the proper principles on which to compose 
such a structure, particularly with respect to the two 
grand conditions of strength and lightness.* Having 
so far satisfied himself on these points, he constructed 
a model tube on a large scale, containing nearly all the 
features of the proposed bridge. The form of a circular 
tube was found defective in many respects, and the 
idea of constructing the bridge of that form was soon 
abandoned. Tubes were also constructed of elliptical 
and rectangular forms, with various results. Eventually 
a square tube was decided upon ; and the investigations 
were now continued, to evolve the principles upon 
which this form might be rendered of sufficient strength 
to resist vertical and lateral violence. At first, Mr 
Fairbairn conceived that the strongest form would be 
one in which the top and bottom of the tube consisted 
of a scries of pipes arranged in a hollow compartment, 
covered above and below by iron plates rivetted to- 
gether, and having a parallel direction to the long axis 
of the tube. By this means great rigidity would be com- 
municated to the top, to resist the immense compression 
it would necessarily endure ; and the bottom would be 
equally strong, to resist the tension which it would be 
subject to. And this form would probably have been 



* Some claimi have been 
the invention of the Tube 
to intimate the fact.— Ed. 
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adopted, bat for several serious practical difficulties 
which presented themselves to its construction, and to 
its repair, if accidentally damaged. 

The model tube, the form of which was to be 
adopted in the largo scale, was finally formed of a 
square shape, with longitudinal cellular compartments, 
also square, at the top and bottom. The scale was 
exactly one-sixth of the bridge across one of the spans 
of the Menai Straits ; it was alio one-sixth of the depth, 
one -sixth of the width, and, as nearly as possible, 
one-sixth of the thickness of the iron plates. Thus 
it was SO feet long, 4 feet 6 inches deep, 2 feet 8 inches 
wide, and rested on two supports, the distance between 
which was 75 feet. The entire weight of this large 
model was between 4 and 5 tons. It was now sub- 
jected to the severe experiments which were to test its 
strength. The weight was attached to its centre, and 
increased ton by ton, tho deflection being carefully 
noted, together with the entire weight of the load. 
After three experiments, in which various defects were 
discovered, the conclusion arrived at of the extreme 
point of resistance of the model tube placed it at 
about 50 tons; in other words, its breaking weight was 
56 3 tons. Tins result proved highly satisfactory, and 
exhibits in a remarkable manner the extraordinary 
resistance offered by a tube of this construction to a 
loud more than eleven times its own weight. Mr Fair- 
bairn adds, that it is probably not overrating the resist- 
ing powers of this tube to state that hollow beams of 
wrought iron, constructed on the same principle, will be 
found, whether used for bridges or for buildings, about 
three timet stronger than any other description of girders. 
The principles for the construction of the great bridge 
were thus satisfactorily determined, and the accuracy 
of the engineer's conjectures as to this method of bridge- 
building was fully established. 

In the early part of 1847. the Conway Tube Bridge 
was commenced. Those who are familiar with the 
picturesque scenery of the river Conway will readily 
remember the romantic position of the Suspension 
Bridge. The site for tho new bridge is very near it, the 
one end abutting against the foot of the venerable ruin, 
whose time-defying towers rear themselves above it -, 
the other resting on an artificial structure, of a castel- 
lated aspect, on the opposite side of the river, from 
whence the railway shoots into the interior of the coun- 
try. Tiie site of the bridge was not, however, con- 
venient for the purpose of constructing the tube ; and 
advantage was consequently taken of a less precipitous 
part of tho river's bank, about a hundred yards or so 
from the permanent position of the bridge. There, 
upon a piece of level ground projecting some dis- 
tance into the river, workshops and a steam-engine 
were erected, and an immense platform constructed 
on piles driven into the ground, and partly into the 
bed of the river, and forming a temporary pier. At 
high water, the tide was nearly level with the bottom 
of the tube. Altogether, about twelve months were 
occupied in the construction of the tube. When com- 
pleted, and resting on its massive platform, with the 
crowds of busy workmen, the clattering of hammers, 
tho hum Df the workshop, the fuming chimney, the 
vast pontoons, all contributed to make the scene one of 
the most interesting and anomalous that was ever wit- 
nessed ; especially when the peculiarity of the situation 
is remembered— the calm river Moating idly by, and the 
old castle, the work of hands long since crumbled to 
dust, and of instruments long since eaten to rust, look- 
ing, as it were, in astonishment on the whole ; while 
a crowd of Welsh peasants incessantly gaped with 
amazement at the idea of putting a long iron chest 
over their ancient river. 

The tube was at length complete ; and now remained 
the Herculean undertaking of dragging it to its position, 



and lifting it up to its proper elevation. This was the 
most anxious and arduous task of all. What if the 
cumbrous mechanism contained some hidden defects? 
What if, when being lifted, something were to give way, 
and the vast structure come down, and crush itself and 
everything before it into a heap of ruins ? Not only 
fame, but life and property, hung upon the skill of one or 
two men. On Monday, March 6, 1848, tho great experi- 
ment was made. The tube had been made to rest upon 
two temporary stone piers, by the removal of some of 
the piles supporting the platform on which it was built. 
Six immense pontoons. 100 feet long, and of proportion- 
able breadth and height, were then hauled up to the 
platform, and floated, three at each end of tho tube 
underneath it : they were properly lashed together, and 
secured. High tide served a little after eleven in the 
forenoon; all things were therefore got ready to take 
full advantage of this circumstance. As the tide rose 
higher and higher, the feverish anxiety of the specta- 
tors and parties concerned rose in geometric progres- 
sion. The great pontoons rose too, until they touched 
the bottom of the tube, and began to bear up its tremen- 
dous weight The favourable moment having arrived, 
the pumps were set to work, and the pontoons emptied 
of a large volume of water purposely introduced into 
them. As this water was discharged, they rose higher 
and higher, until at length, to the vast relief of a crowd 
of spectators, the immense mass floated clear off the 
platform on which it had rested for a whole year. It 
was still some distance from its resting-place ; but the 
sides being properly shoved up, the whole structure — 
with the chief, the assistant, and the 



resident engineers 
standing together, with two or three other gentlemen, 
in a sort of triumphal position upon its summit — was 
set in motion by means of strong hawsers worked by 
capstans, and attached to different places. It was 
guided in its slow career by chains connected with 
buoys placed at intervals in its route. At length it 
was dragged to its proper position ; and resting under 
the receding influence of the tide upon two stone beds 
prepared for its reception on each side, it now appeared 
as a great unwieldy box crossing the transparent waters 
of the river, and offering a barrier to navigation. All 
this momentous operation was the work of a few hours, 
and was conducted with tho most complete success, its 
happy termination being the signal for three uproarious 
cheers. In the natural enthusiasm of the moment, we 
are told that one of the leading directors of the move- 
ments of the fabric smashed his speaking-trumpet, and 
flung it as a useless instrument into the wondering 
Conway ! 

Having accompanied the tube thus far on its pro- 
gress, wo may now pause before proceeding to relate 
the method of its elevation, and detail a few necessary 
particulars as to its construction. The tube is formed of 
wrought-iron plates from 4 to 8 feet long, and 2 feet wide. 
The thickness of those plates which enter into the for- 
mation of the sides is toward the extremities diminished 
to five-eighths of an inch. These plates are rivetted 
firmly together to T- angle iron ribs on both sides of tho 
joints. The beautiful regularity of the rivets gives the 
tube somewhat tho character of a regular ornament. 
We have been informed that this appearance is duo to 
tho ingenious manner in which the plates were punched. 
The number of holes necessary to be made in so enor- 
mous a surface must of course be very great, and it 
became therefore expedient to devise some means of 
punching them, which would at once insure regularity 
of position and expedition in execution. Most of our 
readers are probably familiar with the ingenious 
Jacquard machine. Messrs Roberts adopted the prin- 
ciple of this contrivance, and succeeded in perfecting a 
most powerful punching-enginc, which performed its 
I work with incomparable accuracy and despatch. By 
its means the enormous number of plates composing 
this structure have been perforated with a precision 
and speed themselves an engineering marvel. The 
ceiling of the tube is composed of eight cellular 
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tubes, each of which is about 20 inches in width, 
and 21 high ; these cells are likewise formed of 
wrought- irou plates, which are three-quarteri of an 
inch thick in the middle, and half an inch towards 
the ends of the tube. The joints of these plates are 
strengthened like the others. The floor of the tube con- 
tains six cellular tubes, about 27 inches in width, and 
21 high, formed as above, with the addition of a cover- 
ing plate of iron over every joint on the under-side of 
the tube. The sides are united to the ceiling and 
floor by double angle irons within and without. The 
entire length of this great tunnel of iron is 4 12 feet : it 
is 14 feet in extreme width ; it is also a little higher in 
the middle than at each end, being 22 feet 3 inches high 
at the ends, and 25 feet in the middle ; this, however, 
includes the diameter of the cells top and bottom. Each 
end of the tube, where it rests upon the masonry, is 
strengthened by cast-iron frames to the extent of about 
8 feet of the floor. Tho entire weight of this stupen- 
dous piece of iron-work is about 1300 tons! The sen- 
sitiveness of such a mass of metal to alterations in 
atmospheric temperature must be very great, and uidess 
especially provided against, would, slight as the cause 
may appear, soon produce the most destructive effects 
upon the solidity of the whole structure. Some who 
read this account may not be able to form a proper esti- 
mate of the power exerted by metal expanding or con- 
tracting under changes of temperature ; but in illustra- 
tion, it may be mentioned that hot-water pipes incau- 
tiously placed so as to abut against a wall at each end, 
hare on more than one occasion almost pushed the wall 
down, so soon as the circulation of hot water was estab- 
lished in them. The expansions and contractions of so 
long and large a metallic mass must necessarily bo very 
considerable, and they were provided for by a very in- 
genious and simple contrivance. The ends of the tube 
rest upon twenty-four pair of iron rollers, connected 
together by a w rough t-iron frame. The tube is also 
partly suspended to six cast-iron beams, underneath 
the extremities of which are twelve gun-metal balls six 
inches in diameter. These contrivances act like castors 
to the ponderous machine, and facilitate its contractions 
or expansions as they severally may occur. We have a 
fancy that this great tube mitfht be made to serve the 
purpose of a huge thermometer, oy attaching some simple 
leverage and dial-plates to its extremities ; and we are 
sure that important practical results might be attained 
by the adaption of our suggestion as to the expansibility 
of large masses of iron exposed to the vicissitudes of our 
climate — results, the grand scale of which would render 
them available for all similar undertakings in future. 

The iron colossus is in its place ; but by what gigantic 
upheaving power is it to be lifted 20 or 24 feet high into 
the air, and held there until its permanent bed is all 
ready to receive it ? The mass to be lifted is upwards 
of 400 feet long, and weighs about 1300 tons ! Can it 
be done? is the very natural question which presents 
itself to the mind. At each end of the tube is the 
iron answer — in a couple of steam-engines and two 
hydraulic rams. It appears that tlie task of elevating 
this vast fabric was intrusted by Mr Stephenson to the 
talented hydraulic engineers Messrs Easton and Amos. 
At each pier, resting upon massive bearing-girders of 
cast-iron, solidly imbedded in the masonry, was placed 
a large hydraulic ram. This machine consisted of a 
cylinder 3 feet in diameter to the outside, with a cylin- 
drical cavity of about a foot and a half in diameter, so 
that the actual thickness of this powerful cylinder was 
nine inrhes of solid iron ail round ! In it was the ' ram,' 
a cylindrical mass of solid iron IS inches or so in dia- 
meter, so that it did not fit the cylinder quite accurately, 
but left a vacuity for the passage of water to the bot- 
tom. Attached to the top of this ram is a transverse 
piece of metal called a ' cross-head,' 2 square feet thick, 
with two square apertures, through which the great 
chains which are to lift the mass are passed and secured. 
The chains consisted of flat bars of wrought-iron about 
6 feet in length, 1 J inch thick, and 7 inches wide. Each 



ram lifted two chains composed of nine links, contain- 
ing eight bars in the upper links, but four only in the 
lower. The stroke of the ram was 6 feet— that is.it 
lifted the tube 6 feet in its full range. In the recess 
where the fellow-tube is to be placed, a steam-engine 
of peculiar construction was erected, to whose obedient 
toilings the mighty work of raising the tube at each 
end was committed. These steam-engines were on the 
high-pressure principle, the cylinder being placed hori- 
zontally, and the piston-rod running completely through 
the cylinder at both ends, where it was connected with 
fly-wheels and the plungers of the force-pumps. The 
length of the stroke was 16 inches. At the summit of 
the cylinder of the hydraulic press was a small tube, 
the internal cavity of which was only three-eighths of 
an inch diameter. This tube was connected with the 
force-pumps. Regarded in itself, this little tube was 
the least imposing portion of the whole mechanism; 
and no one who looked at it by the side of the vastly- 
proportioned instrument it was attached to, would 
have believed that that tiny cylinder was the channel 
of a force equalling Too or 800 tons ! Could it be pos- 
sible that this vast work was to be lifted by the direct 
instrumentality of two tubes with a bore the size of a 
quill barrel? Such arc the wonderful results which tho 
laws of hydraulic science have placed within our reach, 
bringing to our aid a power of such vast proportions as 
it never entered Eastern imagination to endow a geni 
or an afrit with. 

AH tilings being now ready, the lift-chains firmly 
secured to both ends of the tube, the steam up, and the 
workmen at their posts, the great operation commenced. 
The steam-engines acting simultaneously, and with 
equal velocity and power at each pier, the mighty 
structure began to rise. This was indeed an anxious 
moment, as the whole iron structure hung suspended 
by the hydraulic engines at each end. The engines 
worked with a will, as the saying is ; and amid the 
buzz of voices, the rapid puff-puffs of the escape-pipe, 
the muffled sound of clacking valves, and the hurrying 
to and fro of swarthy mechanics, the Tube Bridge rose 
majestically, but with great slowness, into the air. At 
every riso of 6 feet the engines were stopped, and the 
chains readjusted to the head of the ram, and the top 
links removed. By a succession of such rises, the 
tube finally reached the desired elevation of about 24 
feet, and there dangled in the air, as though a mere 
plaything in the hands of the two hydraulic giants. 
It was then allowed to take its permanent position on 
the massive masonry prepared for it ; the anxiety of its 
erection was at an end ; and the Tube Bridge lay across 
the river, a monument of the combined skill of British 
engineers of the nineteenth century. 

Its sustaining power still remained to be tested. Car- 
riages, heavily laden to the amount of many hundred 
tons, were placed in its centre, and allowed to remain 
there for two or three days ; but the deflection did not, 
we believe, exceed an inch and a half, and disappeared 
on the removal of the weight, thus demonstrating its 
resistance and its elasticity. Since then, it has been 
constantly worked ; and the vast hollow, which a few 
months ago resounded with the deafening clatter of the 
riveters' hammers, now roars with the rush of carriages, 
and re-echoes in a voice like thunder the hoarse and 
impetuous expirations of the flying locomotive. The 
mathematicians still nurse their forebodings ; but may 
God forbid that a work of so much skill and inge- 
nuity, and the destruction of which would inevitably 
involve so fearful a loss of life, should become a mass 
of ruins ! We do not shore these fears ; experiment 
has long sinco settled the question ; and we believe that 
nothing but some anomalous and unforeseen class of 
circumstances could injure the security of the Tube 
Bridge. The Tube Bridge is pre-eminently a work of 
our own era : it is one of those vast and complicated 
efforts of skill which no previous period of the world's 
history could command. Whether we consider the mass 
of metal employed for these structures in the positions 
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above stated, or the cost of the undertaking, or the diffi- 
culties of its construction, elevation, and location, or the 
noveltv of the principle, we are presented with a theme 
of admiration and astonishment which posterity will not 
exhaust. 



THE DEATH OF MURAT. 

Tug sun was gilding with his lost rays the calm sur- 
face of the Mediterranean on the evening of the 22d 
August 1815, as two persons emerged from a rocky 
path which leads down to a small bay about five miles 
from Toulon. One was apparently a provincial lawyer 
of some substance ; but the rank of his companion was 
less easy to discover. Though clothed in fur more 
homely attire than the other, his commanding figure, 
his noble and military carriage, belied the poverty of 
his habiliments, while a brilliaut smile playing around 
his4ips seemed to mock the evident trepidation of his 
friend. Looking round to see that they were unob- 
served, the lawyer clambered up a slight eminence, and 
discharged a pistol. In a few moments more a boat, 
hitherto concealed by a jutting rock, suddenly swept 
round, and entered the bay, which was, however, so 
shallow, that sho grounded some ten or twelve yards 
from the dry shingle. The instant she did so, three 
young men jumped out of her. and wailing through 
the water, hastened towards the persons we have 
described. 

After brief salutations— supported by Donadieu, Lang- 
lade, and Blancard, three of the most promising young 
officers in the French navy, and followed by his late 
host the lawyer to the little bark that was to convey 
him away — Murat, for the noble-looking traveller was 
no less a personage, left the shores of his native king- 
dom never to return. 

Once on board, he gave a letter to the worthy lawyer 
to despatch to his wife, who had secured a retreat in 
Austria -, then fixing his eyes on the receding land, he 
continued in a standing position to gaze on the loved 
shores of France till night shut out the view. 

'Would to Heaven we had more wind!' grumbled 
Langlade ; ' we might then pass the lino of cruisers 
before daylight.' And he began in true sa:lor-likc style 
to whistle for a breeze. 

' We shall have enough of it, and more than enough, 
before midnight,' replied Donadieu. 

' You are right,' said Blancard, a more experienced 
sailor than either of the other two. ' And if iny advice 
were taken, his majesty would allow us to put back, and 
remain in the bay till the tempest is over.' 

For a time, however, tho wind began obviously to 
fall off, and the boat scarcely moved through the waters. 
Murat, who felt no dread at the idea of a tempest, hud 
scarcely moral courage enough to bear up against the 
horrors of a calm, and to hide his annoyance, affected to 
sleep. Believing his slumbers to lie real, his companions 
entered into conversation on the impossibility of such a 
vessel outliving the storm which, to their experienced 
senses, was now obviously brewing. 

'Haul down!' cried Donadieu suddenly; and in the 
next instant the sail was lowered, together with the 
yard to which it was attached. 

•What are you doing:'* exclaimed the deposed 
monarch, starti ng up, and speaking in the voice of one 
accustomed to implicit obedience. ' Do you forget that 
I am a king, and that I command you to proceed ? ' 

' Sire,' replied Donadieu in a firm, yet respectful 
manner, * there is a Sovereign more powerful than your 
majesty, whose voice will soon be heard in the coming 
blast. Permit us, then, if yet within our power, to save 
your life.' 

At this moment a flash of lightning suddenly illu- 
mined the heavens, and a loud clap of thunder seemed 
to shake the very firmament. A slight foam quickly 
appeared on the surfuce of the ocean, and the little bark 
trembled like a thing of life. Murat at once saw the 
coming danger. He was now in his glory. He threw 



off his hat, and shaking back his long black locks, 
smiled as he stood up, and seemed to court the approach- 
ing war of the elements. 

The storm rapidly burst out in all its fury. The 
howling wind, the flashing lightning, the thunder that 
seemed to rend the clouds immediately above their 
heads, would have inspired terror in any breast less 
brave than that of the exiled king. Donadieu for an 
instant put the helm up, and the boat, freed from f 
restraint, like a wild animal shaking off its trammels, > 
flew madly before the blast. In less than five minutes, 
however, the squall had passed away, and a lull suc- 
ceeded. 

•Is it over!'' asked Murat, surprised at the short 
duration of the tempest 

• No, sire ; this is but a skirmish with the advanced 
guard: the main body will come up to us presently.' 

In the next instant the prediction of the well-prac- 
tised sailor was fulfilled. Before her head could be put 
to wind, the boat shipped a sea which half filled her. 

• Bale away, bale away : now is the time when your 
majesty can assist us.' 

Blancard, Langlade, and Murat, instantly set about 
the task. A more miserable group than the four per- 
sons in the boat presented could not be imagined. Dur- I 
ing three hours, they continued, with little advantage, I 
their arduous labour ; and though the wind rather died 
away at daybreak, the sea continued rough and boister- 
ous. Hunger also began to add its horrors to the scene. 
Tho provisions were entirely spoilt by salt water; the 
wine alone remained intact. This they eagerly swal- 
lowed out of the bottle after one another. Langlade 
had fortunately some chocolate cakes iu his pocket; 
Murat divided these into equal shares, and insisted 
on his companions taking their portions. They now 
steered for Corsica, but with little hope of being able 
to reach it. 

Alarmed lest a sudden squall should dismast them, 
they only ventured to set the jib during the day; and 
as night again set in, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
they found they had only got over about thirty miles. 
Murat, now fairly knocked up, threw himself on one of 
the benches and fell fast asleep, while the three intrepid 
sailors kept alternate watch during his slumbers, uu- 
willing to confess evcn%> each other their conviction 
that the frail boat must founder if no assistance arrived 
within four-and-twenty hours. 

As day slowly broke, Donadieu perceived a vessel 
within a few miles, and in his delight cried out with 
such energy, that the cx-king of Naples started up 
from his slumbers. The helm was instantly put down ; 
every sail was set ; and the boat quickly bore up for 
the stranger, who evidently was a small merchant brig 
en tvute from Corsica to Toulon. Langjude, in the 
meantime, affixing the king's cloak to the end of a 
boat-hook, kept waving it, in order to attract the notice 
of the people on board the brig. Iu this he succeeded ; 
and iu less than half an hour the two vessels lay within 
fifty yards of each other. The captain appeared on the 
deck. Murat hailed him, and offered him a consider- 
able sum if he would receive himself and his three com- 
panions on board, and convey them to Corsica. The 
commander seemed to listen attentively to the pro- 
posal ; then turning to one of his officers, he gave an 
order, which Donadieu could not overhear; but pro- 
bably guessing his intentions from his gestures, he 
desired Langlade and Blancard to keep the boat off. 
This they did ; which, being perfectly incomprehen- 
sible to Murat, he petulantly exclaimed, 'What are 
you about? What are you doing? Dou't you sec 
they are coming up to us ? ' 

• Yes, I see it plainly enough,' replied Donadieu. 
' Quick, quick, Langlade, Blancard ! Yes, she's coming 
with a vengeance ! That's it ; steady now ;' and he 
suddenly seized the tiller and put it down. The boat 
spun round in a new direction. A wave carried her 
off just as the brig, suddenly tacking, drove past her 
within a few yards of her stern. 
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'Traitor!' furiously called out the king, now per- 
ceiving the wicked intention of the captain ; ' receive 
your reward and would have fired at him, but the 
powder having become wet during the night, the pistol 
refused to go off. 

' The rascal has taken us for pirates, and would have 
run us down,' said Donadieu. 'Alas! what is to be done?' 
The water now began to gain upon them very fast ; 
the last exertion had still more opened the planks of 
the unfortunate bark; and during the next ten hours, 
the crew were forced to keep baling out with their hats. 

Towards evening another sail was descried. Every 
stitch of canvas was set, and the little boat made for 
her. It now became a matter of time. The water was 
pouring in each moment with increased power. Whether 
they could reach the vessel before the frail bark foun- 
dered, became now an object of great doubt. Donadieu 
recognised in the felucca they were approaching a post- 
office packet plying between Toulon and Bastia. Lang- 
lade, being acquainted with the commander, instantly _ 
hailed him ; and though the distance was far beyond | 
the ordinary reach of the human voice, yet impelled by 
fear of instant death, his hail was so shrill, as to be 
clearly heard on board the packet. The water was 
now rising fast ; the king was already up to his knees ; 
the boat began to roll about, unable to advance. She 
had become water-logged, when two or three strong 
cords were thrown from the vessel. One of these for- 
tunately fell in the little craft ; the king caught hold 
of it, and was dragged into the packet ; Hlancard and 
Langlade followed his example: Donadieu remained 
the last : as he snatched the rope thrown to him, and 
rose up, the wretched boat gave one lurch, and disap- 
peared for ever! Five minutes later, and these four 
men must have foundered with her. 

Murat had scarcely reached the deck, when a man, 
suddenly bursting from his companions, came and 
threw himself at his feet. It was a Mameluke that he 
had brought with him from Egypt Presently the 
Senator Casabianca. Captain Oletta, a nephew of the 
Prince Baciocchi, Boerco, and others, crowded round 
him, addressing him by the style of * your Majesty.* 
Murat thus found himself suddenly surrounded by a 
little court His sorrows, his exile, seemed to have 
been engulfed with the little boat and he now began 
to believe himself again Joachim I., king of Naples. 

Uncertain, however, of his reception in Corsica, 
Murat assumed the title of Connt Campo Mello, and 
under this name landed at Bastia on the 25th of 
August The precaution, however, was useless. In 
less than three days every one was aware of his pre- 
sence ; and so great was the enthusiasm, that the ex- 
king left the town, fearful his appearance amongst them 
might cause publio commotion. 

Having removed to Viscovato with his three friends 
and the Mameluke, he immediately sought out one of 
his old officers. General Franceschetti, whose house be- 
came his residence. As soon as the king's arrival was 
generally known, numbers both of officers and men, who 
had already served under him, flocked to his standard, 
and in a few days Murat found himself at the head of nine 
hundred men. The three sailors, Langlade, Blancard, 
and Donadieu, now took leave of him, and returned to 
France, in spite of his intreaties to the contrary. They 
had clung to the unhappy exile— they refused to follow 
the steps of the exulting king. 

On the 28th, the expected answers to his despatches 
arrived. They were brought over by a Calabresc named 
Luigi, who stated himself to have been sent by the Arab 
Othello, who from illness was unable to return. These 
letters, sent by the minister of police in Naples, strongly 
advised him to make a descent on Salerno, and urged 
his instant adoption of this measure. Deceived by their 
apparent truth and candour, Murat act sail with three | 
vessels for that port where Ferdinand had already [ 
posted three thousand Austrian troops, as he feared to 
trust the native troops in an attack on a sovereign 
once s 



Off the island of Capri a storm overtook them, which 
drove them as far as Paola, a little bay about thirty 
miles from Cosenza. Hero they remained at anchor till 
the 6th of October, but on the 7th, Murat received clear 
intimation that no reliance was to be placed on his 
allies in the other vessels. 

General Franceschetti took advantage of this mo- 
mentary overshadowing of his bright visions to advise 
him to give np his perilous enterprise, and accept 
the asylum offered by the emperor of Austria, in 
whose dominions his wife had already found shelter. 
The ex-king listened with attention. At this moment 
the general perceived a sailor sleeping in a corner of 
the deck close to them ; and fearful they had been over- 
heard, they went up to him : it was Luigi. Crouched 
on a coil of rope, he seemed to slumber soundly. The 
interrupted conversation went on, and ended by Murat 
consenting to the proposition of the general. It was 
agreed that they should pass through the Straits of 
Messina, double Cape Spartivento, and enter the Adria- 
tic. This settled, they separated for the night 

On the following morning (the 8th October) the king 
desired the commander, Barbara, to steer for Messina, 
lVarbara replied that be was ready to obey his majesty, 
but that being in want of provisions and water, it would 
be advisable to go and fetch them. The king acceded, but 
refused to give certain passports and safeguards which 
he had in his possession, and which Barbara demanded 
aa an authority, and without which he positively re- 
fused to proceed. Murat commanded him. He conti- 
nued obstinate; when the ex-king, impatient at his 
disobedience, and unaccustomed to be thwarted, threat- 
ened to strike him ; but on a sudden altering his de- 
termination, he ordered his troops to get under arms, 
and desired the commander to lay to. 

Murat jumped into the boat accompanied by twenty- 
eight individuals, amongst whom was Luigi, and rowed 
towards the shore. Arrived there. General Frances- 
chetti was about to spring out of the boat, when Murat 
stopped him, crying, ' I will be the first to tread the 
soil of my dominions;' and passing the general, he 
le aped on shore. 

He was dressed in the full uniform of a general officer. 
He wore white pant-Ucons and top-boots; a belt in 
which he had placed a pair of magnificent pistols ; and 
a cocked hat, richly embroidered, the cockade being 
nfti <ccd to it by a knot of nine splendid brilliants. In 
his right hand he bore his own ensign. The clock of 
Pizzo struck ten as he disembarked. 

Murat proceeded straight to the town, which was 
only about a hundred yards off. Here he found, it 
being Sunday, the whole population assembled in the 
market-place. No one recognised him. They stood 
in mute astonishment, gazing at the brilliant uniforms 
that approached them. The ex-king, however, espied 
an old sergeant whom he remembered as liaving served 
in his guard at Naples. He walked straight up to 
him, and placing his hand on his shoulder, demanded, 
' Tavella. do you know me?' Receiving no reply, he 
added, ' I am Joachim Murat! I am your king! lie 
yours the honour of first shouting Long live Joachim !' 
The king's suite instantly took up the cry, and shouted 
it loudly forth. But the Calabresc, amongst whom 
there seemed a growing feeliug of discontent remained 
perfectly mute. The king seeing this foretold an 
approaching conflict *«d turning again to Tavella, 
said, * Well, then, if you wont cry long life to me, at 
least find mo a horse, and I will instantly make you a 
captain." Tavella immediately turned away. He en- 
tered his cottage, and did not appear again that day. 

Every moment fresh crowds of peasants poured in ; 
but not a single demonstration of sympathy could 
Murat elicit from them. A bold push now could alone 
save him. 'On, on to Monteleoni !' cried he; and 
placing himself at the head of his Uttle band, he rushed 
towards the road which leads to that town. Tlic people 
drew aside, to allow him to pass. 

Scarcely, however, had he left the market-place, than 
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the mob began to recorer from their stupor; and a 
young man named George l'ellcgrino suddenly appeared 
armed with a musket, and began shouting, ' To arms, 
to arms ! ' Tlie crowd echoed the cry ; and in another 
moment every one sought his dwelling, and armed him- 
self as best he could. On the arrival of Captain Trent* 
Capelli of the gendarmerie of Cosenza, who happened 
to be in Fizzo, and whom Pellegrino bad gone in search 
of, lie found two hundred persons in the market square 
bearing different weapons, who, ou his placing himself 
at their head, immediately gave chase to their ex* 
king. 

Murat, seeing them coming, ordered a halt, and pre- 
pared to meet them at a spot where a bridge now exists 
hearing his name. Seeing Trenta Capelli advance 
towards him, he instantly cried, ' Will you exchange 
your captain's epaulettes for those of a general officer ? 
If so, cry Long live Joachim ! and follow me with your 
brave band to Monteleoni.' 

4 Sire,' quickly replied the other, * we are the faithful 
subjects of King Ferdinand. We come to seize, not 
to accompany you. Surrender yourself, therefore, and 
prevent an unnecessary effusion of blood.' 

At this moment a pistol was discharged by the op- 
posite party, and seeing no hope of conciliation. General 
Franceschetti ordered his men to fire. In an instant 
the discharge was returned, and the combat began, not, 
however, with the slightest chance of success on the 
side of the exiled king, who could only offer about 
twenty-five men to oppose five hundred. Presently 
several fell on both sides, and the peasants, headed by 
Trenta Capelli, pressed on. To cut through this mass 
was impossible, while in the rear of the little body 
retreat was rendered utterly impracticable by a preci- 
pice of about thirty-five feet Murat did not hesitate : 
he threw himself down this acclivity, and fortunately 
falling on the sand beneath, arose unhurt, and plunged 
into a little wood which skirted the shore. General 
Franceschetti and his aid -de -camp Campana were 
equally fortunate. 

The instant the trio emerged from the cover of 
the trees, they were saluted by a volley from above, 
but happily without effect. On reaching the shore, 
they found that the boat which had brought them to 
land liad again put to sea, and had rejoined the three 
vessels, which, far from coming to his aid, had set every 
sail, and were making off as rapidly as possible. The 
Maltese Barbara had repaid the monarch's threat by 
now betraying him. He carried off with him not only 
all the fortune of the exiled king, but in thus abandon- 
ing him, crushed his last hope. 
, A fisherman's bark was lying high and dry on the 
! land : it became Murat's only chance of escape. If 
I they could only get it afloat, they might yet be saved, 
for none dared to leap the precipice in pursuit, and the 
regular descent was some distance round. The three 
fugitives used their every exertion to push the boat 
into the water. The agony of despair gave them in- 
creased strength, and they had nearly succeeded, when 
a sudden shout caused them to look round. The popu- 
lace, headed by Trenta Capelli and Pellegrino, were 
within fifty paces of them. Exhausted by their efforts, 
Campana and Franceschetti sank to the ground: a 
general discharge followed : a ball entered the heart 
of Campana. Franceschetti, however, escaped, and 
seeing the boat floating close to him, instantly sprang 
into it, and pushed off. Murat would have followed 
him, but one of his spurs catching in the fishing-net 
spread out on the beach, he fell, and before lie could 
rise, the people had seized him. They tore off his 
epaulettes, and dragged from him the flag ho held, and 
would doubtlessly have murdered him on the spot, had 
not Trenta Capelli and Pellegrino come to his rescue. 
These, supporting him between them, defended him 
from the attacks of the savage peasantry. 

He now returned a prisoner over the same ground 
he so lately had hoped to tread as a king, and was 
thrust into the common jail amongst assassins, thieves, 



and other malefactors, who, unaware of his rank, 
assailed him on his entrance with every sort of abuse. 

Half an hour after this, the commandant, Mattel, 
entered, and struck with the still dignified air of the 
captive, rendered him the same homage he would have 
offered to him had he still been on the throne of 
Naples. 

'Commandant,' said Murat, 'look around you: is 
this a fitting prison for a king?' 

Extraordinary to relate, the moment he announced 
his rank, the daring captives, who had insulted him 
immediately before, instantly ceased their revilings, 
and retiring in orderly silence to the other end of the 
prison, seemed to pay a just tribute of pity and respect 
to the misfortunes of their former sovereign. The 
commandant, after making some excuse, requested 
Murat to follow him to a more fitting place of confine- 
ment. The ex-king, previous to doing this, threw a 
handful of gold which he found in his pocket to the 
people, exclaiming, ' Here, take this : never be it said 
that you have received the visit of a monarch, though 
captive and dethroned as he is, without obtaining 
largette from him.' 

' Long live Joachim !' shouted they. 

Murat smiled bitterly. The same cries on the public 
Place, half an hour before, would liave made him king 
of Naples. 

The ex-monarch now followed Mattci to the little 
room allotted to him as his future prison, where he 
busied himself in giving minute orders respecting dress 
and other unimportant matters. 

At nearly the same time General Nunziante arrived 
from Santo Tropea with 3000 men. Murat was de- 
lighted at again seeing an old brother officer ; but he 
instantly perceived, from the cold manner of the other, 
that he was before a judge, and that the general's visit 
wag not one of friendship, but to obtain information. 
Murat confined himself to saying that he was on his 
way from Corsica to Trieste, to accept the invitation of 
the emperor of Austria, when he was driven into Pizzo 
by stress of weather, and compelled to land to procure 
water and provisions. To all other questions he refused 
to give an answer, and closed the conversation by ask- 
ing the general if he could lend him a suit of clothes to 
appear in on quitting the bath. The general took the 
hint, and left him. In ten minutes afterwards Murat 
received a complete uniform, in which he dressed him- 
self, and ordering pen and paper, wrote an account of 
his capture and detention to the Austrian general in 
Naples, the British ambassador, and his wife. Tired by 
the task, lie approached the window, threw it open, and 
looked out. It afforded him a view of the spot where 
he had been captured. Two men were busily engaged 
in digging a hole in the sand. Presently they entered 
a cottage hard by, and returned, bearing with them a 
dead body. The king in an instant (though the corpse 
was perfectly naked) recognised the handsome features 
of the young aid-de-camp Campana. The scene, viewed 
from a prison window by the fast-closing shades of 
evening, the thoughts of the captive as he saw one so 
young, who had died to serve him, thus ignobly buried, 
the ceremony unhallowed by the rites of religion, far 
from his home and all dear to him, so much overcame 
the beholder, that ho burst into tears. In this state 
General Nunziante found him. His look expressed his 
astonishment, when Murat hastily exclaimed, ' Yes, I 
am in tears : I am not ashamed of them. They arc 
shed for one young, ardent, and generous, whose mother 
committed him to my care, and who now lies yonder 
buried like a dog.' The general came to summon his 
prisoner to dinner. Murat followed to another room 
where the meal had been prepared. He, however, could 
touch nothing: the scene he had just witnessed had 
completely overcome the heart of him who had viewed 
thousands perish around him, without a sigh, on the 
plains of Aboukir, Eylau, and Moscow. 

Leaving the meal un tasted, Murat returned to hia 
room. A sort of fascination seemed to draw him to 
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the window, which overlooked the burial-plan of hit 
young friend. Though for a while lie had not moral 
courage to throw open the casement yet at length, 
overcoming hia repugnance, he did io. Two dog* were 
busily temping up the sand from the grave where 
the body lay : they actually reached it The ex-king 
could bear no more : he threw himself on his bed in 
his clothes t but about daybreak a^ain rose, and un- 
dressed himself, and returned to his couch, fearful 
lest his enemies might Attribute hia agitation to fear 
for his own fate. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 13th of October 
Captain Stratti entered the king's prison. He found 
him in bis bed asleep, and desirous not to awake him, 
was quitting the room, when be upset a chair- The 
noise disturbed Murat who started up, and demanded 
the captain's business. Stratti was so overcome, how- 
ever, that he was unable to reply. The ex-king there- 
fore proceeded—* You have received orders from Naples : 
is it not so ? ' 

4 Tes, sire,' murmured Stratti. 

* What do they contain ? ' 

' Orders for your majesty's trial.' 

* And who are to be my judges, if you please? Where 
can they find my equals to sit in judgment on me? If 
they look upon me as a king, I must be tried by my 
brother sovereigns ; if as a marshal of France, my fate 
can only be decided on by officers of that rank ; if even 
as a mere general, none less than a general can sit on 
the bench of my judges.' 

' As a public enemy, sire, you may be tried by an 
ordinary court-martial. AU rebels, without respect to 
rank, may be brought before such a tribunal. The law 
wfis framed by yourself.' 

' Yos, against brigands ; not, sir, against crowned 
heads. However, I am ready : they may assassinate 
mc as soon as they like.' 

' Would you not wish to hear the names of the 
members ? ' 

* Yes, it is as well : it must be a curious list Read 
on : I'm all attention.' 

When he had done, the king, turning to him with a 
bitter smile, merely observed, • It is well : they seem to 
have taken every precaution.' 

* How so, sire?' 

1 Can't you perceive that every member named, with 
the exception of Francesco Froio, owes his rank to me ? 
Naturally they will fear being accused of partiality if 
they decide In my favour.' 

4 Sire, why not appear personally before them, and 
plead your own cause ? ' 

' Silence, sir— silence ! Such a court, I still maintain, 
is incompetent : I should consider myself degraded if I 
pleaded before it. I am aware that I cannot save my 
life : at least, then, allow mo to save the dignity of my 
crown.' 

At this moment Francesco Froio entered. He inter- 
rogated him. His first question was touching his name, 
his age, his country ? Murat suddenly starting up, 
cried with all the stern dignity he was capable of 
assuming, ' I am Joachim Napoleon, king of tho Two 
Sicilies; and I command you instantly to leave the 
room.' The abashed inquisitor immediately retired. 

Murat now rose, and putting on his pantaloons, sat 
down and wrote a most affectionate letter to his wife ; 
left his children his dying blessing ; and cutting off a 
lock of his hair, enclosed it in his letter. 

Nunziante now entered. ' Swear to me, general, as a 
husband and a father,' cried Murat as he folded up the 
epistle, * that you will faithfully forward this letter.' 

' By my honour ! ' said the general, deeply overcome. 

* Come, general, bear up,' resumed Murat in a lively 
tone i 4 we are soldiers, and used to death. I ask but 
one favour : allow me to givo the word of command to 
the execution party.' The general instantly assented. 
Froio now returned, bearing with him the sentence of 
the court. 4 Read it' aaid Murat coldly, weU divining 
what It was: 4 1 am ready to listen to it' Froio con- 



sented. Tlie ex-king had correctly foreseen his fate. 
With the exception of a single voice, the court had 
unanimously adjudged him worthy of death. 

When it was concluded, he turned to Nunziante— 
4 General, believe me, I clearly distinguish between the 
author of my fate and the mere instruments. I could 
never have believed Ferdinand capable of allowing mc 
to be shot like a dog. But enough of this. At what 
hour is my execution to take place ? ' 

4 Fix it yourself, sire,' replied the general. 

Murat pulled out his watch ; but by accident the 
back presented itself instead of the face. On it was 
painted a superb miniature of the ex-queen. 

4 Ah, look here!' said Murat addressing Nunziante ; 
* look at this picture of my wife. You knew her : is it 
not like ? ' He kissed it and replaced the watch in his 
fob. 

4 At what hour ?' demanded Froio. 

4 Ah, by the by, I had forgotten,' aaid Murat cheer- 
fully smiling. 4 1 had forgotten why I had pulled out 
my watch ; but the likeness of Caroline chased away 
all other ideas,' and he looked at it. 4 It is now past 
three o'clock : will four suit yon ? 1 only ask fifty 
minutes. Have you any objection ? ' 

Froio bowed, and left the room. Nunxiante was fal- 
lowing him 

4 Stay, my friend ; shall I not see you again ?' 

4 My orders are, that I should be present at your 
execution, sire ; but I feel I have not courage to obey 
them.' 

4 Well, then, do not distress your feelings : do not be 
present Still, I should like to embrace you once more 
before 1 die.' 

4 1 will meet you on the road.' 

4 Thank you. Now leave me to my meditations.' 

After seeing tho priests, to whom he gave a written 
certificate that he died in the Christian faith, Murat 
threw himself on his bed, and for about a quarter of 
an hour remained meditating, doubtlessly reviewing 
his past life from tho moment when be quitted the 
alehouse in which be was born, to the period when 
be entered a palace ns its sovereign. Suddenly start- 
ing up, he seemed to shake off his gloomy thoughts, 
and approaching a mirror, began to arrange his hair. 
Wedded to death from hia infancy, he seemed anxious 
to deck himself in the most becoming manner now that 
he was about to meet it 

Four o'clock struck. Murat himself opened the door. 
General Nunziante was waiting outside. 

4 Thank you/ said the ex-king ; ' you have kept your 
word. God bless you ; good-by. You need follow me 
no further.' 

Tho general threw himself sobbing into his arms. 

4 Come, come, do not thus give way to your feelings. 
Take example from me: I am perfectly calm.' 

This coolness on the part of the victim so overcame 
Nunziante, that starting from his embrace, the general 
rushed from the house, flying along tho shore like a 
madman. 

The king now proceeded to the courtyard, where 
every preparation for his execution had been made. 
Nine men and a corporal were ranged close to the door 
of the conned chamber. In front of them was a wall 
twelve feet high. Three yards from this wall there was 
a single raised step. Murat instantly perceived its pur- 
pose, and placed himself on it thus towering about one 
foot above the soldiers who were to shoot him. Once 
there, he took out his handkerchief, kissed the picture 
of his wife, and fixing his eyes steadily on the party, 
desired them to load. When he gavo the order to fire, 
five only of the nine obeyed. Murat remained un- 
touched. The soldiers had purposely fired over his head. 

It was at this moment that the lion courage of the 
hero showed itself — that intrepid coolness for which he 
had ever been famed. Not a single feature was dis- 
turbed. He stood perfectly steady and unmoved, as 
with a smile of melancholy gratitude he addressed 
them. 
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' Thanks, my friends — a thousand thanks ; but as, 
I sooner or later, you will be compelled to aim directly at 
nie, do not prolong my agony. All I ask of you is, to fire 
I straight at my heart, and avoid, if possible, wounding 
me in the face. Come, let us begin again and once 
more he went through every word of command. At 
the word * fire,' he fell pierced by eight balls, without a 
struggle, without a sigh, without letting the wntch fall 
that he held in his left hand. 

The soldiers took up the corpse, and laid it on the 
same bed in which he had Iain down in health and 
strength some ten minutes before. A captain's guard 
was placed on the door. 

That night n stranger presented himself, and de- 
manded admittance to the room. The sentinel refused, 
lie desired to speak with the commandant. To him 
1 he showed an order for his free entry. The com- 
mandant, as he read it, shuddered with disgust, and ex- 
pressed great surprise. The perusal, however, over, he 
conducted the man to the door of the death-chamber. 

4 Allow Signor Luigi to pass,' said he to the sentinel. 
The soldier presented arms to the commandant. Luigi 
entered. 

Ten minutes afterwards, Lnigi came out, carrying 
some object in a pocket-handkerchief stained with 
blood. What it was the sentinel could not distinguish. 

An hour afterwards, the undertaker entered, bearing 
the coffin intended for the king's remains. No sooner 
had the man, however, crossed the threshold, than in 
an accent of indescribable horror he called out to the 
soldier, who rushed in to learn the cause of his terror. 
The man, unable to speak, pointed to a headless corpse. 

On the death of Ferdinand, in a private closet in his 
bedroom this head was discovered, preserved in spirits 
of wine. The reason was thus explained by General 
T :— 

4 As Murat was put to death in an obscure comer of 
Calabria, Ferdinand continually feared some impostor 
would spring up, and assuming his name and appear- 
ance, raise the standard of rebellion. The real head 
was therefore always preserved to confront and con- 
found any false pretender to the throne, by proving the 
death of Joachim Murat.' 

Eight days nfter the execution nt Pizzo, each man 
concerned in it received his reward. Trentu Capclli 
was made colonel, General Nunziante was created a 
marquis, and Luigi died of poison ! 



BLOCKADE OF AFRICA. 

Ir any one will take the trouble of turning up the 
map of Africa, and cast his eye along the outline from 
the Pillars of Hercules in the Mediterranean to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb in the Red Sea, lie will trace 
one of the most vast and varied seaboards in the 
world, broken by rivers and headland!, and indented 
with innumerable bays and creeks. At some fourteen 
or fifteen degrees distance to the north of this great 
continent, he will observe a couple of little islands, 
looking like fragments of one of the African promon- 
tories broken oft' and thrown into the sea. These are 
the British islands, whose ships, sailing to and from all 
parts of the earth, cover the neighbouring channel. 

Now if, for any purpose, these little islands wanted 
to blockade the Africau continent, the attempt would 
be considered ridiculous with such slender means as 
they possess — powerful as their fleets comparatively 
are, and enjoying, as the islands do. both in reputation 
and reality, the distinction of being the first naval state 
in the world. But what should we say if this attempt 
were really made, and continued gravely year after 
year, at a great expense to the country — not with the 
naval force of Great Britain, but with an inconsiderable 
fraction of it? What should we say if this plan were 
persevered in, after its inefficiency (which no sane 
person should have doubted from the outset) had been 
practically demonstrated over and over ngaiu ? 

This is the precise position of Eugland and Africa : 



but the question, unfortunately, is mystified by consi- 
derations of national generosity and humanity ; and the 
very attempt, unavailing as it is, to prevent the exporta- 
tion of slaves from the benighted continent, is regarded 
as meritorious. If this were all, it would be merely a 
matter for financial consideration. If the nation could 
afford the amusement of playing at the blockade of a 
continent with a few ships, and chose to enjoy it, well 
and good. But unluckily, the interference of Great 
Britain, in the way she chooses to conduct it, is not 
merely useless : it aggravates the horrors it is intended 
to prevent. The obstacles she interposes, being found 
in practice surmountable, merely enhance the price of 
slaves in the foreign markets, and the penalty she 
annexes to the traffic in human life dyes the ocean with 
human blood. On a recent occasion, as we find by a 
journal before us, the crew of a slaver, hard pushed, 
made their escape, leaving their captives, to the number 
of 420, fastened down under hatches with spike nails, 
to be drowned or smothered in the deserted vessel as 
chance might decree. 4 Never,' says the relator, 4 was 
there a more dreadful attempt at cool, deliberate, and 
wholesale murder : and yet there is no means of punish- 
ing the perpetrators ; no judge nor magistrate residing 
at Mozambique, and the judge at Quillimane being a 
coloured man, formerly a gentleman's servant, and one 
of the greatest slave-dealers in the place.' * 

This author's experience lies in the channel between 
Madagascar and the African main ; and the picture he 
gives of the traffic there is as hopeless as it is revolting. 
The governor of the Portuguese settlement of Quilli- 
mane is sent out to make his fortune in any way he 
thinks proper, his sovereign giving him the nominal 
salary of a thousand dollars. In general, he connives, 
as a matter of course, at the only flourishing trade of 
the settlement ; but between whiles makes no scruple 
of betraying his friends to the British. Even this little ; 
inconsistence, however, does not appear to affect much 
the estimation in which he is held ; for the interference , 
of our preventive force lias turned the traffic in slaves 
into a grand game of chance and skill, in which the 
players only blame their own imprudence or mis- 
fortune. The slave-dealers and the preventive officers 
are on very good terms as individuals. Each looks to 
his business, and both look to the governor, who looks I 
to his own interest. Thus the affair goes on. Some- 
times vessels are seized ; sometimes they get clear oft": 
it matters not which to the trade, for there are always 
plenty of ships at hand, and plenty of slaves waiting in 
chains for an opportunity of shipment. 

The only ray of hope we can discover in the volume 
is contained in the following paragraph :— ' A company 
has been formed at Lisbon to carry on the trade on the 
east coast of Africa, and they have already a capital i 
of one million j but as yet, they have not been able to 
acquire the requisite privileges from their government, j 
They want to have the power of buying sixty vessels, I 
and not to be restricted to Portuguese bottoms, and to ' 
be able to nominate and pay their own governors. This 
indeed would be a blow to the slave-trade, as it would 
open new sources of commerce, and produce new inte- 
rests ; and the poor wretches who are now driven from 
the interior like herds of cattle, would be employed 
carrying gum-copal, ivory, gold dust, and various other 
articles with which Africa abounds. During the floods 
occasioned by the rainy season, couls might be got from 
Tete in any quantity; and the mighty power of steam 
be employed in sowing the seeds of civilisation, which 
can never be done whilst the merchants, agents, and 
their governors find it, or think it, their interest to 
keep the blacks in such a degraded and ignorant state, 
that they look upon slavery as a blessing, and volun- 
tarily sell themselves and families for three pieces of 
cloth.' The French, besides, have entered into an 



* A Three Year* 1 Cruize in the Mozambique Channel, for the 
Buppmaion of the Slave-Trade. Uy Lieutenant Barnard, B.N. 
London ; lientlej. I84S. 
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arrangement with the Iniaum of Muscat, by which 
they are authorised to hire hit subjects for a term of 
years as labourers in Bourbon ; so that the degraded 
negroes may eventually return to their own country 
with money and a trade. The capabilities of the natives 
may be seen from the following account of tlieir in- 
dustry :— ' Some of the men are very intelligent, and 
work in gold, silver, and iron, with tools and apparatus 
of the most primitive description. The bellows are 
mado of deer-skins, with two pieces of bamboo at the 
mouth, which is opened and closed with the finger and 
thumb as it is moved up or pressed down, one being in 
each hand, and the nozles being introduced into a piece 
of brickwork on the ground, communicating by two 
boles with a charcoal fire. The blacksmith sits on his 
haunches, and for an anvil generally has a pig of ballast. 
With these rough implements they make even pintles 
and gudgeons for Urge vessels, hinges for doors, slave 
shackles, and chains. The workers in gold use a blow- 
pipe, and draw the wire through a bit of lead bored 
with holes, gradually diminishing in size ; and I have 
seen some very handsome ornaments made by them.' 
These clever and industrious people are all in the con- 
dition of sUvery ; and their wives and daughters may 
be seen on occasions strung together with heavy chains, 
supported by an iron ring round the throat, anddiggiDg 
the ground with hoes. But bad as slavery is, freedom, 
it seems, in this unhappy country is still worse. 
' About Qulllimane and Luabo, and indeed in all the 
Portuguese possessions on the coast, are numbers of 
Colonos, or free blacks, who hire themselves out as 
woodcutters, machila-bcarers, or labourers j and such 
is the degraded state of society, that these men are 
taunted by tlio slaves as having no white man to look 
after them, and see them righted when oppressed. 
They arc kept in subjection by a very severe and sepa- 
rate code of laws; and if they break or injure anything 
which they cannot pay for, they become slaves. After 
the death of Moraes, Azvedo's father-in-law, who was 
a very severe master, no less than eighty slaves, who 
had deserted, and escaped into the interior, returned to 
the estate, and resumed their work, preferring slavery 
to the iron rule of tlie chiefs of their own colour : others 
come frequently to sell themselves, and to buy them is 
Uie greatest boon a good master rati bestow ; and their 
price is from three to five pieces of clouty or dungaree.' 

The volume is varied with an account of a visit to a 
Portuguese gentleman named Morgado, whose estate, 
situated a little way in the interior, is as large as all 
Portugal ! His great complaint was, that the natives 
came up the river into his property, and carried off his 
blacks — an aggression which it was but little in his 
power to prevent, inasmuch as it would take thirty 
days to visit all the statious on his estate, travelling at 
the rate of nine miles a-day. His dependants amounted 
to 30.000 ; and the estate produced yearly 280 arobaa 
of ivory ; together with such quantities of iron, copper, 
and Uie precious metals, as he had the means to collect. 
Coal likewise is abundant and good, and would be 
available for steam navigation during the floods, when 
the principal river is navigable for a distance of 2GO 
leagues. What might not be done with a country like 
Uii* ! The residence of Senior Morgado is thus de- 
scribed. * About four p.m. we came in sight of the 
establishment, situated in the midst of a great number 
of immense ant-hills, from twenty to thirty feet high, 
and fifty to sixty in circumference at the bottom, with 
trees growing out of the sides and top. The scene was 
a most novel one ; and when about a quarter of a mile 
off, wc all got into our machilas, and were met by two 
drums and a fife, the performers on which marched 
before us with the greatest gravity, playing a row-de- 
dow up to Uie gates of a large white building, where 
the Portuguese flag was flying. We now entered a 
vast square, in the midst of which was a large neat 
pigeon-house, and we were all struck with the good 
order and regularity of the whole place. On the left 
a nice looking dwelling-house ; on the right a large 



storehouse, the walls of which were loopboled, and 
about two feet thick. Opposite the gate was a com- 
fortable building for the working slaves i and here and 
there, in good order, were several pieces of cannon, 
which had formerly belonged to the American corvette 
Concorde. Morgado told us that he intended to wall 
and loophole Uie place all round, as a protection against 
independent tribes of blacks and wild beasts. At sun- 
set the drums beat, the people are mustered, and the 
colours hauled down, and the gates are closed. The 
married blacks live in huts outside, which are barri- 
cadoed all round with stakes and branches, to protect 
them from lions, which are very numerous, and con- 
stanUy prowling about, walking off now and then with 
a stray woman or child.' 

After a sumptuous dinner, the guests would have gone 
out to take a walk, but were warned to keep within 
the candle-light, lest some prowling lion might make a 
dinner of them. The only occupation described here 
„ our author— who appears to have seen surprisingly 
title for a man with two eyes in his head— is that of 
brickmaking : an essential business in a country where 
there is not a single stone, even of Uie smallest size, to 
be found. 

Such works as this cannot fail, we think, to suggest 
the idea, that if England would spend, in developing the 
commercial resources of Africa, Uie money she throws 
away in a vain attempt to put down the slave-trade, 
her liberality would be much more conducive to the 
interests of humanity and civilisation. But unluckily 
this would have no present show : tliere would bo no- 
thing in it to arouse the attention and flatter the self- 
esteem of the people. Yet nature is slow and gradual 
in her processes and history exhibits no instances of 
great changes being effected without a long course of 
indirect preparation. Would it not be wise to attempt 
to govern even our generous impulses by such analogies, 
and instead of wasting our resources in battling against 
the abuses of a bad system, to wage a slower and less 
brilliant, but surer war against Uie system itself? 

NOTES TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE 
BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

Haviko presented an abrtoi of Mr Francis's history of 
Uie Bank of England, it has occurred to us that a few 
notes regarding the history of the Bank of Scotland 
might very properly follow. In banking, Scotland 
enjoys some reputation, because it is a business which 
she has conducted with remarkable prudence and suc- 
cess. It may therefore gratify more than a local curio- 
sity to learn the particulars of the early career of Uie 
first national establishment of this kind. We can pre- 
tend to few extraordinary means of gratifying such a 
curiosity ; but we chance to possess a rare pamphlet, 
in which the affairs of the Bank of Scotland for the 
first thirty years are traced, and from tiiis wc may cull 
some passages likely to be read with interest. 

The pamphlet (our copy wants the title) appears to 
have been published in 1727, with the immediate view 
of supporting the establishment against a rival then 
set up under the appellation of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. It is probably partial in its views, and upon this 
we have no check ; but perhaps the fact is not of much 
importance. According to our anonymous author, the 
Bank ' has obtained a very universal and good reputa- 
tion among all ranks, though the nation in general knotr$ 
little about it, except the bare name, and that the Com- 
pany lends money, and has public notes running, which 
are paid on demand.* This is a modest enough state- 
ment, which we can to some extent avouch, for we 
lately had in our possession an original letter written 
by James Drummond of Blair Drummond, May 26, 
1720, to Mr David Drummond, treasurer of the Bunk, 
in which the following passage occurs : — ' I'm heartily 
glad the Bank holds out so well. Thcr's great pains 
taken in the countrey to raise evill reports upon it. I 
to find so in a pretty numerous company 
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the other day ; yet I did not find any villing to part vith 
your nottes at the least discount.' As to the compara- 
tively little notoriety of tlic establishment, we can fully 
believe the remark. It seems to liave been long before 
the full uses of a bank were recognised in Scotland. 
As an illustration : in November 1707, John Strachan 
of Croigcrook was robbed of one thousand pounds 
sterling in coin, which he kept in a chest in his study, 
within his lodging in Edinburgh. This seems to show 
that for some years after the Bank was established, 
gentlemen continued to keep large sums of money in 
their own houses, instead of banking it. 

The Bank of Scotland is usually said to have been 
established by William Patersoo, tbe Scotchman who 
projected the Bank of England. But whatever may 
have been Paterson's secret concern in the matter, our 
author takes no notice of it, but distinctly says that 
4 the Bank was first projected at London by an English 
gentleman, John Holland, with whom,' he adds, 4 eleven 
other Scots gentlemen, some residing at Edinburgh, 
and some at London, did join.' They procured in July 
1695 an act of the Scotch parliament organising the 
Bank. The stock, now L. 1,000,000 sterling (generally 
bearing a premium of about sixty •three per cent), was 
originally L. 100,000 j which, however, was described with 
the grandeur of the Scotch denomination as L. 1,200,000. 
The L.800,000 Scots set aside for parties residing in 
Scotland was subscribed for in the course of the months 
of November and December, 4 the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, his Majesty's High Commissioner to that parlia- 
ment, and Lord Chancellor at the time, and his son my 
Lord Yeiter, being the first subscribers.' The remain- 
ing third of the stock was subscribed in London in one 
day, a great part being taken by Scotchmen residing 
there. The first arrangement of official* gave the half 
of the direction and the appointment of governor to 
the English adventurers j but in a few years, when the 
number of English shareholder* sank below thirteen, 
this was necessarily changed ; and from that time the 
Bank was wholly in the management of natives. 

Tbe history of Scotland baring been up to this time 
a tissue of warlike incident and religious contention, it 
is interesting now to trace the first dawnings of the 
commercial spirit, and to observe the smallness of the 
transactions which our people could then compass. 
Only one-tenth of the stock being paid in, it is actually 
a fact that the first bank in Scotland commenced busi- 
ness with no more than L. 10,000! After twenty-six 

(rears, we find that only another tenth of the stock 
lad been paid, making the active capital but L.20,000. 
The Bank set up in no imposing edifice, such as those 
which now adorn the streets of modern Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but in a fiat, or floor of a house, in the 
Parliament Square, from which, unluckily, they were 
burnt out in 1700, but without any loss besides the 
furniture. Tbe directors met some trouble soon after 
starting from an attempt at rivalry by the African 
Company, during which it was found necessary to 
coll up the second L.10,000 from the shareholders; 
but this was soon overpast, and the extra capital 
returned as superfluous. The Bank issued L.10O, L.50, 
L.20, L.10, and L.5 notes, which got into such good 
circulation, that the directors were encouraged to lend 
money freely on various kinds of security, heritable 
and movable. They also commenced an exchange trade. 
To support this, and favour the circulation of their 
notes, they opened brandies at Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Montrose, and Dundee ; but this turned out ill, 4 the 
expense far exceeding the advantage and conveniency 
arising therefrom : for though the Company would 
willingly have been at some moderate charge to keep 
them up, if they could thereby have effectuated an 
answerable circulation of bank-notes about these places 
for accommodating the lieges in their affairs, yet they 
found that those offices did contribute to neither of 
those ends ; for the money that was once lodged at any 
of those places, by the cashiers issuing bills payable at 
Edinburgh, could not be redrawn thence by bills from 



Edinburgh : to the directors were obliged to give up 
those offices (after having been at considerable charges 
in the experiment), and to bring their money to Edin- 
burgh by horse 'Carriage.' We find it stated by Dr 
Cleland that this attempt was made in Glasgow in 
1696, and abandoned in the ensuing year. He says it 
was renewed in 1731, but again given up in 1733, for 
the same reason of want of business. It was not till 
1749 that banking fairly took root in the commercial 
emporium of the west.* 

One-pound notes, an article which has since been 
remarkably naturalised in Scotland, were first issued 
by the Bank of Scotland in January 1699. The anony- 
mous historian of the Bank says, they 4 are found to be 
very convenient, not only in the country, but also in 
the city of Edinburgh, though there is scarce any hopes 
that they con obtain a currency, to any considerable 
value, in our public markets and fairs, as some have 
thought, for nothing answers there among the common 
people but silver money, even gold being little known 
among them.' This passage will amuse those who 
reflect on the now inveterate attachment of Scotland to 
one-pound notes ; a cause in which Sir Walter Scott 
had almost made her draw the claymore in 1826, and 
which would even now be a stumblingblock in any 
general measure for making our currency more metallic. 
The allusion to the prevalence of silver money in the 
seventeenth century shows the sense of the general 
term for money still used in Scotland — siller. 

In 1704, there was a scarcity of cash all over the 
kingdom, and a rumour arose that the privy-council 
designed by proclamation 4 to raise the value of the 
several current specie*.' This caused a run of twenty 
days' continuance on the Bank, which at length, being 
exhausted of cash, was obliged to stop payment At 
the request of the directors, the privy-council inquired 
into the state of its affairs, which being found satisfac- 
tory, a memorial was published, by which public con- 
fidence was restored. The Bank made all easy by 
announcing its design to allow interest on its notes 
until they should be called in for payment It was at 
this crisis that the second L.10,000 was permanently 
raised from the shareholders. lu the midst of the 
trouble, a teller named Prlngle was detected as having 
embezzled L.425, 10s. ; no small loss, considering the 
diminutive capital of the Company, and that its affairs 
were then in the hands of creditors.! 

When it became necessary at the Union to draw in 
the Scottish coin, and replace it with British, the Bank 
of Scotland undertook the business, and accomplished it 
without fee or reward. The directors expected some 
favour in consequence from the government ; but owing 
to the confusions following on the death of Queen Anne, 
no actual recognition of their service had been rendered 
by the government up to the time when our author 
wrote. It is curious, in our cool and regular times, to 
look bock on the somewhat romantic troubles to which 
banking was exposed in the days of a disputed succes- 
sion. ' The Pretender ' appeared with a fleet oft" the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth in March 1708, when the 
Bank of Scotland had a large sum lying in ingots in the 
Mint at Edinburgh, besides a considerable sum in its 
own office, being coin brought in to be recoined ; 4 all 
of which could not well have been carried off or con- 
cealed.' But fortunately the dreaded expedition did 
not land. A similar danger arose at the breaking out 
of the rebellion of 1715. A run then taking place, and 
the directors having paid out all the specie of their own 
which they had in hand, it was found necessary, on the 
19th September, to stop payment and order the notes 
to bear interest from that date. About L.30,000 of 
public money, which they had in charge, was at the 
same time deposited for safety in the castle of Edin- 
burgh. At the conclusion of the insurrection next 
spring, these notes were colled in, and business recom- 
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menced with its usual regularity. It would appear 
that these temporary suspensions were justly estimated 
by the public, and that the credit of the Bank was in 
no degree seriously injured by them. 

In fact the Bank of Scotland was now in something 
like the repute of a well-dowered lass— apt to be a little 
troubled by the impetuosity of her wooers. A company 
of adventurers had advanced L.250,000 in the way of a 
stock, to be employed for the benefit of Scotland, as an 
equivalent for the share she took at the Union in the 
taxes occasioned by the national debt of England. 
These gentlemen, not content with the four per cent 
which they were allowed on their debentures, wished to 
draw banking profits from their stock ; and for this pur- 
pose they proposed a union with the Bank of Scotland, 
on a footing which would have been something like the 
result of the intrusion of a cuckoo into a sparrow's nest. 
The Bank, like a modest, judicious young lady, gave a 
civil refusal to tho over-ardent addresses of the * equi- 
valent ;' at which the suitor became very sulky. No 
sooner was this negotiation at an end, than a similar 
one came upon the tapis. A mutual-assurance society 
against losses by fire had been formed in Edinburgh 
under the name of the Friendly Society, and as it met 
with good encouragement, it was immediately rivalled 
bv a company professing tlie same objects, but contem- 
plating a profit to themselves from the business. This 
latter body, styling themselves the Edinburgh Society, 
did not meet with success, and they therefore turned 
their thoughts to banking. They soon let it be under- 
stood that they must cither be received into the Bank 
of Scotland, or they would do what was in their power 
to ruin it Being disregarded, they collected notes of 
the Bank to the amount of L.8400, and taking an oppor- 
tunity when the South Sea Scheme had drawn much 
specie away from Scotland, brought those all at once 
forward for payment One cannot but smile at the ex- 
pectations founded on a sum which must now represent 
so trifling a part of the daily business of the establish- 
ment The plan failed, and there was no run in conse- 
quence. The disappointed Society was to mean, after 
all, as to offer a union of stocks, which was civilly de- 
clined. A few months afterwards it perished ignomi- 
niously, amidst the many other bubbles of the South 
Sea period. 

Soon after, a similar proposal came from the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company, and was dealt with in 
like manner. The clamours of these various courtsliij * 
are, however, proof that many men felt themselves and 
their capital to be unjustly excluded from a share of the 
banking business of Scotland. It was not to be expected 
that the whole of that business could be long conducted 
upon twenty or thirty thousand pounds, with the pos- 
sessors of other thousands standing round, all anxious 
to be at work in the same field. Accordingly, in 1727, 
a determined effort was made by the shareholders of 
the 'equivalent' to obtain the necessary sanction of the 
government for setting up a rival bank. Our pamphle- 
teer gives full details of the struggle thereanent, and 
a fierce one it seems to have been. One insinuation 
made use of against the Bank of Scotland was, that its 
management was ill affected to the government; to 
which our author gives a decided contradiction. We 
know not how far the contradiction was valid ; but we 
have seen some evidences of Mr David Drummond, 
who was treasurer (that is, manager) for many years, 
having been what was commonly called a Jacobite. 
In Bsdthayock House, in Perthshire, there ore preserved 
many curious papers of this gentleman, including a 
scries of friendly letters to him from the exiled Earl of 
Perth, the most hated of the ex-ministers of the Stuarts 
in Scotland. There is also a subscription list for a fund 
to provide sustenance and legal counsel to the many 
Scottish gentlemen confined at Carlisle for their share 
in the insurrection of 1715. If we are to regard this, as 
seems not unreasonable, in the character of a muster- 
roll of those who were friendly to the cause of the 
Stuarts, it may well surprise us, from the number and 



character of the subscribers, there being in it the names 
of nineteen Scottish nobles (ErroL Haddington, Rose- 
berry, Morton, Uopetoun, Dundonald, Moray, Ruther- 
(tlen, Cassillis, Elibank, Colville, B lan tyre, Coupar, 
Traquair, March, Galloway, KinnouL Desk ford, and 
Eglintoune), the Commissioners of Excise, the Mer- 
chant Company and three of the incorporated trades of 
Edinburgh, the magistrates of Haddington, the Society 
of Periwigmakers in Edinburgh, &c. Above all, the 
subscription was under the charge of Mr Drummond, 
treasurer of the Bank of Scotland 1 Whatever truth 
there might be in the charge of Jacobitism, as against 
the management of the Bank generally, certain it is 
that the gentlemen of the 'equivalent' gained their 
point and were enabled in the same year to set a-going 
with their capital the ' Royal Bank of Scotland,' which 
has ever since maintained an honourable rivalry with 
its great original. 

Since then, in the course of time, several other char- 
tered banks have been started in Scotland, besides 
many private joint-stock concerns, most of which have 
been successful in their career. Amongst them all, the 
primitive concern of 1695 — long affectionately distin- 
guished as the Auld Bank — still rears its venerable 
head in the Old Town of Edinburgh, with a capital 
enlarged to a million, and thirty-one branches scat- 
tered throughout the provinces. Time may give a sen- 
timental interest even to a bank. One cannot think 
quite unmovedly of such an institution going on from 
the days when the soul of Scotland was still thrilling 
with the Solemn League and Covenant all through the 
times of the romantic expeditions of the Highlanders 
for the House of Stuart, and down through the more 
wonderful events which marked the conclusion of the 
lust and beginning of the present century, with a credit 
which has not once been interrupted for 133 years, 
and a regularity of routine which nothing during that 
time has broken, but the necessity of sending the cash 
for a short time to the castle in 1745, to be out of the 
way of Prince Charlie. Such things are not only 
curious historically, they raise our ideas of human 
probity, and seem to show that tlie affairs of mortals 
are not wholly of the inconstant and fitful character 
which commonplace remark assigns to them. 



THE NUTHATCH. 

'This tlie Richmond river!' I exclaimed; 'Oh, im- 
Possible!' It was narrow, deep, and clear, winding 
amid rich pasture-land, and with superb banks of wood 
beginning to rise on one side ; while here and there the 
chalky cliff*, in fantastic and jagged forms, broke through 
the dense screen of tlie rich green amphitheatre. Then 
came a cottage by the side of the lock, tastefully orna- 
mented, and with a profusion of roses twining around 
the pillars of the open veranda ; while the flowers on 
the garden banks hung over, kissing the limpid waters. 
This was succeeded by a weir, and a picturesque mill, 
or a fishing summer-house perched on the opposite ele- 
vation. Then suddenly the road branched off, and we 
lost sight of tills sweet scene, and in a few minutes more 

we were driving through tlie straggling village of C 

Here we saw thatched cottages with gable-ends, and 
vines trained up the fronts, half hiding the latticed 
windows ; and our conveyance at length stopped at a 
very old and dilapidated-looking house of entertain- 
ment, certainly not reaching to the dignity of an inn : 
this was certainly 'the Nuthatch.' There could be 
no mistake, for the announcement was written up 
in plain terms. On alighting, we were ushered into 
a large uncarpcted room, hung round with pictures to 
faded and mouldy, that it was impossible at a first 
glance to discover the subjects they were intended to 
represent The walls of this apartment were discoloured 
from damp ; and though the oak table and quaintly- 
carved arm-chairs were scrupulously clean, as well as 
the shining lloor, y^pt altogether it presented an un- 
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same general appearance — the huge open chimneys, 
bare boards, and antique furniture : yet clean and com- 
fortable bed«, with drapery of snowy whiteness, deter- 
mined ui on staying for that night at least. The 
hostess, a mild, respectable- looking matron, in a widow's 
dress, did not appear solicitous for our stay ; but she 
spoke kindly on seeing our pale and exhausted looks, 
aud assured us of well-aired beds, &c. 

After doing ample justice to sweet and wholesome 
country fare, wc got up with renovated strength, and 
strolled forth to look around us. The twilight was 
fast fading, but the round yellow moon just began to 
show itself above the tree-tops. Wc sought the bridge 
which had lately been thrown across the river from the 
village, doing away with the ancient ferry-boat, now 
only used to carry the barge horses over to another 
point, which diverged from the same spot. The mag- 
nificent banks of wood arose opposite to where we 
stood ; several ' beck waters' here met the main stream, 
forming a miniature lake, on whose deep transparent 
bosom slumbered a fairylike island ; while the soothing 
murmurs of an adjacent waterfall alone disturbed the 
repose of the scene. We turned to the other side of the 
bridge : the boat-house lay half-hidden in deep shadows, 
with the array of boats moored around ; the ivied spire 
of the old gray church stood out in bold relief against 
the clear sky; and the churchyard, with its grassv 
hillocks sloped to the water's edge. Then came rich 
pasture-fields, fenced in by gently-rising hills ; and the 
river stretched away for miles in nearly a straight line, 
looking like a silver thread, and lost behind projecting 
dusky headlands. 

It seemed impossible that we had left London only 
a few hours ago, and that thit was the same identical 
river running on towards London Bridge, Woolwich, 
and so on to Gravesend — that emporium of dirt, mud, 
and shrimps ! 

A charming surprise awaited our return to the 
Nuthatch : in the parlour a blazing wood tire shed its 
cheerful influence around ; a square of bright carpeting 
occupied a portion of the floor; while close by the 
hearth-side stood a capacious sofa, covered with clean 
dimity, and effectually secured from draughts by a 
folding screen. To complete the pleasant metamor- 
phosis, a pretty tea equipage was in readiness, with 
beautiful bouquets of freshly- gathered garden flowers 
by its side. Nor must I omit to mention the many 
exquisitely-stuffed British birds which now filled every 
available shelf and side-table. The latter we found 
were the property of the only son of our hostess, who 
was a clever ornithologist, and had produced from 
his sanctum these specimens of skill (killed and stuffed 
by himself) to ornament the room. The sleeping apart- 
ment, by a little kind management, was rendered equally 
comfortable ; and there I found a noble fire in the huge 
grate, and such a toilet-table and looking-glasB ! 

But 1 will not betray the domestic secrets of the old 
Nuthatch. Many of the articles, my hostess iuformed 
me, had once graced Windsor Castle. Their hi>;h 
antiquity was indubitable, particularly as regarded the 
pictures and the sofa : one of the former being an ad- 
mirable full-length of King Charles II. ; and the latter, 
beneath its dimity covering, displaying the rarest green 
satin brocade — faded and tarnished, it is true — but the 
carved work, of peculiar delicacy and extraordinary 
devices, was in excellent preservation. Doubtless many 
a lovely form had rested on this sofa in days of yore — 
Nell Gwynn perhaps, or why not royalty itself? 

Suffice it to say here that we sojourned for three 
weeks at the Nuthatch ; and that for some years after- 
wards wo regularly paid it an annual visit— a corre- 
spondence being kept up between my companion and 
the ornithologist respecting divers weighty sporting 
matters, not forgetting mutual kind wishes, remem- 
brances, and 4 respectful duties,' between the worthy 
hostess and myself. 

A boat was hired by the week, which wc usually 
took possession of directly after breakfast; carrying 



with us books, sketching materials, and proper fishing 
apparatus : but for the first week we did little in that 
way. It was delightful enough to let the boat drift 
idly along, to hear the water gently rippling on her 
bows, and dream in gly to gaze on the home -views of 
English pastoral loveliness. 

Sometimes we rested beneath the shade of spreading 
trees, plucking from the banks handfuls of wild flowers ; 
and then, as it drew towards evening, the note of the 
tender cushat-dove sounded mournfully over the waters, 

and reminded us that it was time to row back to C , 

' our village,' from whence we could faintly hear, as we 
approached, the chimes of the clock in the ivied tower, 
warning the rovers that it was * too late for dinner !' 

At length one morning the ornithologist descanted 
on the wonderful feats which were in the course of 
daily performance by sonic of the anglers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and whose punts we had seen in requisition 
for some days past, moored across the stream in all the 
favourite 4 pitches' of the vicinity ; this being the local 
term for those spots most favourable for 4 bottom fishing,' 
aud to which the fish are attracted by constant baiting. 
I confess that Ashing from a punt seemed to me an 
inglorious kind of amusement, after witnessing, as I 
had done, the elegant accomplishment of throwing a 
fly carried to perfection ; and then to angle for simple 
little gudgeon, after capturing the lovely speckled trout, 
was such a falling off, that I felt careless about en- 
gaging in it 

However, a punt was engaged, with Elder the fisher- 
man to accompany us. The day proved most propitious 
for our sport : the air was soft and balmy, with a gentle 
breeze just curling the surface of the water now and 
then— 

• Utile twee** dtuk and »hWer 
Thrvu«li tlie wave that run* for ever '— 

a sky not cloudless, but with sunshine not too often or 
too long obscured. 

Lights and shadows fell in quick succession as we 
punted down the river through the lock, and fell across 
the stream opposite to 4 the Springs.' The river here 
narrows and deepens for a long stretch ; and the woods, 
rising on a high and almost precipitous bank directly 
from the water, cast their shadows entirely athwart 
the stream; while on the opposite side silver birches 
and drooping willows fringe emerald lawns nearly on a 
level with it. Adjoining * the Springs,' a small trench 
garden occupies a flat piece of grouud between the 
woods and the river ; a tasteful fishing-house stunds in ' 
the midst, and the variegated hues of clumps of brilliant ; 
flowers contrast enchantingly with the dark background ; j 
which from miniature rocks, amid which a tiny basin 
is hidden a few yards from the margin of the Thames, 
numberless rills of limpid water, designated as 4 the 
Springs,' gush gently down their flowery channels, and 
mingle with the current flowing ever onwards towards 
the ocean. I landed as a trespasser to view the fairy- 
like basin : it was so perfectly transparent and still, 
that I knelt down to convince myself there really was 
water by dipping my hand in. Only once before had 
I seen water so marvellously clear, or felt it so painfully 
cold, and that was in an old arched well called 4 St 
Kcnwyn's Well,' with a curious legend attached to it, 
in the far west of England. Here we moored the punt 
close to the bank, and partook of the viands wc had 
provided, dipping our glasses into the lovely fountains, 
and quaffing draughts of nectar. 

Previous to this, / alone had captured five dozen 
finny victims, much to the delight of old Elder, who 
prognosticated that I should prove a famous sporting 
character ; but my fame once achieved, I left the re- 
maining feats of the day to be performed by my com- 
panions, feeling no desire to pursue the sport, for it was 
absolute enjoyment to rest lazily in my easy-chair in 
that steady boat, and with a book (unread perhaps) to 
indulge in the dreamy reveries of past, present, and 
future, all tinged and coloured with the hues of the 
I atmosphere around. 
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' Here,' said old Elder, ' in this here " stretch " the 
most wonderful barbel have lived for years. My father 
and grandfather knowed them well ; but they are such 
cunning fellows, nobody can deceive them : there they 
be a-lollopping at bottom, and hardly moving as the 
punt shoves by 'em.' 

But it required a more experienced eye than mine to 
discern these monsters of the deep, of whose age, in- 
stinct, and strength, wonderful tales were related by 
the fisherman. Near this spot grew the cinnamon 
flag, and within many miles only two roots of it were 
to be found. Elder presented me with a small piece, 
which he broke off in passing; and when bruised, it 
gave forth an odoriferous spicy scent : it is broader and 
thicker than the common river flag, and Elder assured 
rue that it is an infallible specific for all kinds of rheu- 
matic complaints. He knew the secret of its prepara- 
tion, and his own faith in its efficacy was invulnerable, 
having repeatedly tested its powers. 

We returned to the Nuthatch laden with spoil : the 
fish were carefully packed in nettles, and sent off ex- 
press to London ; those of my especial catching being 
placed alone, and marked as such. Partial friends 
afterwards assured roe they were charmed fish, and far 
more delicious than white bait in the height of the 
season. I could only tell them they came from an en- 
chanted spot, and that enhanced their flavour ! 

I was sometimes attended by a niece of our hostess, 
a young woman of about eighteen years of age ; the 
touching, thoughtful melancholy of whose countenance 
greatly interested and excited my curiosity as to its 
cause. 

I soon perceived that there existed between Mr 
Thomas and Cousin Kate a kindness somewhat more 
than mere cousinly friendship ; but although nothing 
could be farther removed than caprice or flirtation on 
Kate's part, even of the most demure and Quaker-like 
kind, yet there was something quite mysterious and 
inexplicable in the little scenes I once or twice wit- 
nessed unseen ; for when Thomas approached Kate, 
and offered her any pleasant affectionate attentions — 
practical cousinly gallantries of course — she repulsed 
him in so decided, yet in so sad and touching a way, 
that I became much interested in this rural courtship. 
Yet Kate lauded her good cousin to the skies when 
speaking of him tome; for I must confess to have intro- 
duced the subject, and with womanly tact * drawn out' 
Kate, as tho saying runs, and learned her secret too, 
which was no less than that she loved Thomas quite as 
well as Tliomas loved her, but that she dared not think 
of marrying. Alas ! ' the course of true love never did 
run smooth;' but this case seemed incomprehensible. 
Tliomas was an only child ; the inheritance of the 
Nuthatch was a goodly one ; and our hostess was 
anxious to lose the title of ' aunt' in that of ' mother ;' 
and, unlike most mothers-in-law, to act a real mother's 
tender part towards the fair orphan girl. 

By degrees I found that Kate's mind was of a stamp 
very far superior to her station ; that she had read a 
good deal, and thought more ; and though this craving 
after knowledge had not tended to produce a healthful 
tone of mind, so far as I could judge, yet the morbid 
and despondent feelings which so evidently mastered 
her sweetest and purest affections must have resulted 
from some cause in which imagination had no share. 

It so happened that on a hushed and balmy sum- 
mer evening (my companion being absent on a sport- 
ing expedition) I much desired to explore a lonely 
wooded walk along the river banks, where I had not 
yet been; but afraid to venture forth alone in the 
deepening twilight, I requested Kate to accompany me, 
which she did with alacrity. But when the poor girl 
observed the way to which my footsteps were tending, 
she hung back, and faintly said. 'Oh, not tliat way, 
ma'am — any way but that. I have never passed 
the spot since— and at this hour too!' So saying, she 
burst into tears : we turned the contrary way ; and 
I then listeued to the following recital, intermingled, 



indeed, with many sobs and tears, broken and dis- 
jointed, bnt still in substance the same. Three years 
had elapsed since a young widowed lady came to re- 
side in the village of C— — — , unknown to any of the 
inhabitants, and bringing with her a little girl of six 
years of age. The stranger had evidently known far 
' better days' — those touching words, how much they 
express! She occupied two rooms in the fisherman's 
pretty cottage, and apparently supported herself and 
her child by teaching the small farmers' daughters and 
others in the vicinity, who could not benefit by more 
regular schooling. 

She was a mild, pious, though broken-down creature. 
Many storms, it might plainly be seen, had beat over 
her ; but all the neighbours soon learned to respect and 
esteem the Widow Milner, while her little girl was the 
' pride of the village,' and ' beautiful as Bessy Milner' 
became a byword. And in truth never did widowed 
mother's heart rest on a fairer rose-bud than this win- 
ning and gentle little Bessy — so good, docile, and affec- 
tionate. The Widow Milner soon received Kate as one 
of her most promising pupils, and a friendship sprung 
up between them, notwithstanding the difference iu their 
ages j Bessy, too, loved Kate— the kind, blooming Kate 
—far better than any of her own childish companions : 
and together they rambled in the woods by the river 
side, culling wild flowers and dainty mosses. Kate was 
so studious, steady, and careful a girl, that Mrs Milner 
never scrupled to intrust the sole earthly treasure she 
| possessed to her care; only cautioning them not to 
approach too near the treacherous stream in quest 
of lilies or forget-me-not: and Bessy promised to 
I obey Kate, and only gazed with longing eyes on the 
| watery treasures, unless indeed they accidentally met Mr 
Thomas, when he would reach forth a helping hand, 
and pluck the coveted beauties from their pellucid beds. 
There was a shady nook formed by a deeply-indented 
miniature bay, where the water was very deep, still, 
| and tranijwreut ; where wan lilies floated and rushes 
I waved beneath the unseen current's undulations, sur- 
rounded here and there by patches of flag, while dense 
beds of forget-me-not, and many other wild flowers, 
covered the overhanging banks. To this spot Kate 
would often bring her books. It was only half a mile 
from the village, and Bessy usually accompanied her ; 
diving into the surrounding woods and dells, the fairy 
queen of that sylvan scene, and returning home laden 
with woodland trophies. If she ventured too near the 
water side, it was ever, ' Come away, Bessy — come 
away : remember what your mother said!' and though 
Bessy loved to look on the sparkling stream, she would 
skip away from it nevertheless. 

Late one summer afternoon they sought this fa- 
vourite nook as usual ; evening drew on unawares, for 
Kate had had a volume of poetry lent to her, with 
which she was entirely engrossed, and by degrees saw 
and noticed nothing around her. The dangerous and 
fascinating spell enthralled her, when she was startled 
from her dream by hearing a faint cry, which sounded 
not far off. She called on Bessy ; but Bessy came not : 
she ran into the woods and called again ; but no answer 
came— all was still: she rushed, not knowing what she 
did, along the river banks, still calling on Bessy ; but 
the waters were sleeping, and there was not a ripple to 
disturb the gossamer leaves : in a terror and agony 
which no words can ever approach, Kate flew back to 
the village, inwardly hoping that the truant might havo 
left her, childlike, and found the way to her mother. 
No on e had seen her : she was not there. Poor Kate 1 
poor mother ! 

Many of the inhabitants speedily returned with her 
to the quiet bay, scoured the woods, calling on Bessy : 
but strange to say, no one thought of exploring the 
water; that seemed impossible— there would be some 
vestige, some clue, to show if she had fallen in ! Night 
closed around, dark and clouded, and scarcely one 

inhabitant of tho village of C sought repose : that 

the excellent clergyman and his daughter were with 
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the unhappy mother, all knew, and none others ven- 
tured to intrude on the fearful privacy of the scene. 
From the very first tidings of alarm the poor widow 
had been paralysed and helpless, but the silent agonies 
she endured that night added untold years to her ap- 
pearance. 

With the early morning light the remains of sweet 
little Bessy Mtlncr were brought into the village : they 
were with some difficulty recovered from their watery 
bed, where the under-current had drawn them down, 
half-hidden and buried, amid the tangled weeds and 
rushes. That one faint cry, and all was over ; how, or 
where it happened, who may tell ? It was one of those 
sudden, mysterious, and unaccountable calamities which 
puzzle the wisest and most calculating heads. 

The grassy mound was pointed out to roc in C— 
churchyard which marks the spot where rest the 
remains of mother and child, for the widow did not 
survive her loss quite six months. All was now, indeed, 
explained. For many weeks poor Kate had hovered 
betwixt life and death ; her self-reproaches were terrific 
and overwhelming; and when at length a naturally 
good constitution overcamo the ravages of disease and 
sorrow, the settled melancholy of her aspect spoke the 
tale of past suffering and remorse. Could the listen to 
n love tale ? Could she dare to become a happy wife ? 
Would not just Heaven strike her dead if she dared to 
forget her crime of carelessness and neglect, whereby 
two human lives were sacrificed? So tender, too, as all 
the villagers were ; the gentry so kind and encouraging; 
would this be so were she to bury her contrition beneath 
bridal raiment and a smiling countenance ? 

Though poor Kate thus argued, yet I had earnest 
hopes of 'better things' in store for her; when the 
balm should no longer be rejected which alone can heal 
a wound such as hers, and the mind so crushed and 
prostrated regain its healthful elasticity. This was 
effected in the course of time ; and with real pleasure 
and gratitude we received an invitation from our humble 

friends to attend the rural festivities at C . In 

honour of the nuptials of sweet Kate of the Nut- 
hatch and her cousin Mr Thomas the ornithologist. 



THE ECONOMIC VIEW OF TEMPERANCE. 

It is to be feared that the mere lecturing and abusing 
of those thoughtless and unhappy persons who pay too 
little regard to the rules of temperance, has not been 
attended with any remarkable degree of success. A 
melancholy waste of zeal, and an idle misdirection of 
indignation, have been displayed, and a maximum of 
wrath has been followed with a pitiable minimum of 
conversion. There is room for suspicion, indeed, that 
but little is to be done in this way for erring brother 
man. The denunciations hurled from tract, periodical, 
and platform against the poor frail lovers of a glass too 
much, might almost as hopefully have been launched 
at the mute and passive barrels, graybeards, and bottles 
which in vast array open their mouths and throats 
throughout this bibulous land for the reception of the 
varied preparations of malt, whether brown foaming 
ale or limpid gurgling alcohol. To make the drunkard 
—that sad object of pity— the despised and detested 
butt of holy wrath and virtuous indignation, is hardly 
more reasonable than to exhaust ourselves in vitupera- 
tive abuse of the indolence of the man unable to walk 
by reason of a broken limb, ne in whose mind a sense 
of duty controls not the indulgence of base propensities, 
will rarely be either lectured, or scolded, or sneered 
into becoming behaviour. There are very many con- 
clusive and unexceptionable reasons why rational beings 
should not darken their reason, and waste their means, 
and destroy their health, by the improper use of strong 
drink. But the problem is, how to bring such reasons 
to impinge with sufficient force on the understandings 
of certain classes of men, so as to lead them to the 
exercise cf a wise self-denial. One fact is cheering, 
that the class which was drunken in our fathers' days 



is now, generally speaking, sober. The wretched vice 
of habitual drunkenness is no longer respectable, and, 
let us hope, is gradually percolating down through 
society ; so that the time may come when it will be 
little discernible even in the lowest stratifications of the 
social state. 

There is one view of the matter which might pro- 
bably make an impression on some of a naturally con- 
scientious disposition of mind, and which has not cer- 
tainly been hitherto very frequently pressed upon the 
notice of those whose interests are most deeply impli- 
cated. It is this ; that frequent indulgence in wine or 
malt, and spirituous liquors, is a luxury which the man 
of limited income cannot afford, and is therefore one 
which he has no right to purchase. What title have 
I, with weekly wages of twelve or twenty shillings, to 
lay out a sixth or a tenth part of that sum to buy for 
myself one mere luxury? Some one with a yearly 
income of three or four hundred pounds has a pas- 
sionate liking for fine horses, and would fain treat him- 
self to a few handsome hunters, with their concomitant 
grooms. But what title has he to indulge in such a 
luxury? He cannot afford it; and no other reason is 
necessary to lead him to the exercise of self-denial. 
Another, perhaps a retired officer with a limited income 
and an unlimited family, has a perfect craze for grow- 
ing the rarer sorts of exotics. Is he entitled to shut 
his eyes to an accumulating butcher's bill, and manifold 
frocks and jackets past and to come, and to ' pooh, 
pooh' at sternly -returning quarter-days, and coolly to 
set about building up acres of glass in his garden, for 
which he knows he cannot pay without injury to his 
family ? Is he entitled thus to bring himself into diffi- 
culties for the sake of indulging even his innocent and 
commendable taste? No; he cannot afford it: and the 
eloquence of Demosthenes could not more effectually 
than this simple consideration constrain him to exercise 
self-denial. One instance more. Look at that pale- 
faced, somewhat attenuated, but thoughtful and bene- 
volent-looking individual, who is slwhj glancing over 
the magnificently tall copies of his devotedly-admired 
authors, which the rapid hammer of the auctioneer is 
consigning to fortunate and wealthy purchasers. Oh 
if some one, eccentric in their kindness, desired to 
awaken the purest gratitude of the human heart, twenty 
or thirty pounds were now well bestowed ! But such 
romantic benevolence is never or rarely exercised. As 
it is, the book-worshipper cannot afford the price of his 
idols, and he sees the envied treasures transferred to 
the hands of others only with a sigh. Does he madly 
determine to gratify his taste, although his children 
should go without bread? No; self-denial checks the 
longing thought, and constrains his tongue to silence. 

We desire, therefore, to know what title any working 
or other man has to indulge bis selfish desire for a 
I luxury which costs more money than he can spare? If 
a man has low tastes, and an empty and coarse mind, 
perhaps a few hours' riotous drinking with others of like 
nature may be deemed a very necessary and gratifying 
indulgence. It is far from being so: but though it 
were, the question remains, Has he any right to buy for 
himself such an indulgence? He cannot afford it; and 
that ought to settle the whole matter. Let him ridicule 
and defy the benevolent efforts of those who seek to 
win him to the ways of sobriety ; let him despise all 
advocates of temperate habits as weak, though well- 
meaning visionaries and enthusiasts ; let him claim to 
be the master of his own actions, and the judge of his 
own conduct ; but if he continue to buy weekly a cer- 
tain quantity of liquor, the price of which forms a large 
proportion of his wages, he is guilty of the meanness of 
buying a pure luxury which he cannot afford. Broiled 
salmon, a roast joint of lamb with asparagus, and a 
bottle of champagne, would be rather an absurd enter- 
tainment for the poor old man who, propped on his 
wooden-leg, and glaring awfully through his eye-pro- 
tecting mask of black wire-gauze, breaks stones all day 
by the wayside at so much per square yard. But not 
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a bit more abaurd would it bo than the Saturday night's 
libation of thousands who selfishly and shamelessly buy 
a luxury which they cannot afford, and therefore in 
which they bare no right to indulge. It is the rirtuous 
self-denial which is exercised in a thousand ways by 
the respectable classes that mainly keeps tho wheels of 
society, in their complicate infinitude, going sweetly. 
Suppose all were to rush to the purchaso of their fa- 
vourite luxuries, as tho tippler remorselessly rushes to 
his oft-returning debauch, and how could society be 
saved from universal bankruptcy and ruin ? Will the 
time ever come when the hard-working classes will 
seek their enjoyments and their comforts apart from 
the senseless noise and the wretched coarseness of the 
tavern, and when their conscientiousness will always 
be placed watchfully on the alert, and will always be 
rendered triumphant over inclination, by the simple 
reflection—/ can't afford it f 



HONOURS OP LITERATURE. 

Hume, in his history of the reign of James I., justly 
observes that 'such a superiority do the pursuits of 
literature possess above every other occupation, that 
even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits 
the pre-eminence above those that excel the most in the 
common and vulgar professions.' In France, the mere 
title of ' homme dc lettres ' is as indicative of a distinct 
and honourable profession as those of ' militaire,' 'juris- 
consulte,' or ' incdecin ; ' and it forms, as they do, an 
unobjectionable passport with all the upper classes. Till 
lately, iu England it was a common complaint that men 
of learning and artists, who had not parliamentary inte- 
rest, or could not give a quid pro quo, were defrauded 
of their fair share of state honours. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a change is about to take place, if it is not 
now in the course of operation -, and the less that is said 
upon the subject the better. Some have contended for 
titles for men of letters ; but genius is itself a sufficient 
distinction for all who possess, and abuse it not Raleigh, 
Sidney, Newton, and a thousand other names of nature's 

! noblemen, are familiar in our mouths as ' household 
words ;' and the ' Sirs' which were added to these words, 

i so big with meaning, so fraught with high remem- 
brances, arc never thought of when we think of the 
men. * Sir Charles' adds nothing to the lustre of Lin- 
nsus ; and who ever thought that the names of Shak- 
spearo or Milton would receive additional dignity or 
value if 'Sir William' or 'Lord John* were prefixed 
to them ? 

We believe that at no time had good literature more 
solid consideration than at present ; at no time were its 
I representatives, according to their respective personal 
J claims, more freely accepted on a footing of equality 
with the highest ' But' to use the words of a recent 
reviewer, ' to the honour of humanity be it said, con- 
duct goes far in regulating the author's position in 
society ; and there is little risk of a scampish Aretinc 
meeting with toleration or fellowship. If, indeed, there 
still remains any cause for complaint respecting the 
position of literary men, it must be attributed to their 
desire for high associations being mixed with such para- 
sitic toadyisms as are incompatible with self-respect. 
If literature be a distinction, if genius be nature's own 
aristocracy, and if philosophy be a benefactress to man- 
kind, why should their representatives voluntarily take 
their place below the salt and look up where they should 
look down ?' To the same effect are the remarks of Mr 
Dunlop, who, in an address to the New York Academy, 
says, ' It is in vain to look for honour from others, if 
we do not honour ourselves. It is for authors and 
artists to teach mankind the true estimation in which 
they must be held. And first they must esteem them- 
selves so far as to avoid all that is low, all that is 
servile, all that is false. Can there be anything so 
contemptible as a sycophant who debases the talent 
he possesses? Sycophancy is incompatible with true 
genius. We often see it united to mediocrity in the arts. 



If you see a man bowing to the rich or influential for 
patronage and good dinners, flattering power for recom- 
mendation and protection, becoming a thing of bows, 
smiles, and honied words, be assured that he lacks mind 
as much as he lacks self-respect. The bowing, smiling 
sycophant is as opposite to tho polite man as possible 
for politeness, the desire to exchange both civilities 
and services, belongs to the independent man of genius. 
Genius is modest but never suffers itself to be trampled 
upon. It feels that it belongs to nature's aristocracy, 
and despises the aristocracy of mere wealth. The aris- 
tocracy of nature is composed of the nobles who are 
stamped such by their Maker, and are, in principle and 
practice, true democrats — lovers of their fellow-men, 
and supporters of the equal rights of all.' 

Many very praiseworthy examples are on record of 
the reverence which even ruonarchs have shown towards 
genius. When Beethoven formed a part of the house- 
hold of the Elector of Cologne, the prince, a true wor- 
shipper of talent ordered that if both required attend- 
ance at the same time, the great composer should be 
waited on first. This precedence was no doubt gratify- 
ing to Beethoven, who says correctly enough, 1 Kings 
and princes can indeed create professors and privy 
councillors, and bedeck them with titles and orders; 
but they cannot make great men— spirits that rise 
above the world's rubbish : these they must not attempt 
to create ; and therefore must these be held in honour. 
When two such come together as I and Goethe, these 
great lords must note what it is that passes for great- 
ness with such as we. Yesterday, as we were return- 
ing homewards, we met the wholo imperial family : we 
saw them coming at some distance, whereupon Goethe 
disengaged himself from my arm, in order that he 
might stand aside ; iu spite of all I could say, I could 
not bring him a step forwards. I pulled my hat more 
firmly on my head, buttoned up my top-coat, and 
walked, with my arms folded behind me, right through 
the thickest of the crowd. Princes and officials made a 
lane for me ; Archduke Rudolph took off his hat ; the 
empress saluted me the first : these great people know 
me 1 It was the greatest fun iu the world to see the 
procession file past Goethe, who stood aside, with his 
hat off, bending his head as low as possible. For this 
I afterwards called bim over the coals properly and 
without mercy.' 

A nobleman having called on Holbein while he was 
engaged in drawing a figure from life, was told that he 
could not sec him, but must call another day. Foolishly 
taking this answer as an affront he very rudely rushed 
up stairs to the painter's studio. Hearing a noise, 
Holbein opened his door, and feeling enraged at his 
lordship's assumption and intrusion, he pushed him 
backwards from the top of the stairs to the bottom. 
However, reflecting immediately on what he hnd done, 
he repaired to the king. The nobleman, who pretended 
to be very much hurt, was there soon after him, and 
having stated his complaint, would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the artist's life ; upon which the king 
firmly replied, ' My lord, you have not now to do with 
Holbein, but with me ; whatever punishment you may 
contrive by way of revenge against him, shall assuredly 
be inflicted upon yourself. Remember, pray, my lord, 
that I can, whenever I please, make seven lords of 
seven ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein of 
even seven lords.' 

Edgar Quinet, the young German poet repaired one 
day to the Chateau des Tuileries to visit one of the 
queen's maids of honour, and was on this occasion 
more than usunlly melancholy. Suddenly, whUe he 
was conversing with her, a young person entered, so 
fair, so naturally elegant that our poet would imme- 
diately have recognised her, had he not been so ab- 
sorbed in his grief that he could see nothing. However, 
tho new-comer took pity on his sufferings, and with 
much elegance and feeling began to talk to him of his 
new poem ' Prometheus,' telling him that it was an 
excellent work, perhaps the best he had ever written ; 
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and she even knew by heart several of the rustic virsc*, 
extemporised a* bards extemporised before the mead. 
Imagine the delight of the poet at hearing her thus 
apeak! Seeing that it pleased him, she poured the 
healing balm, drop by drop, upon his wounded heart. 
She gradually and carefully proceeded from the poem in 
verse to the poem in prose : she passed from ' Prome- 
theus' to the touching story of ' Ahasuerus,' that 
masterpiece of poetical legends. ' Follow me,' said she 
to Quinet, ' and you will see whether I love this poem.' 
The two ladies immediately arose and conducted him to 
a Gothic studio, filled with drawings and sketches. 
What was the joy of the poet when four admirable 
bas-reliefs, taken from his poem, were pointed out to 
him ! Yes, his heroes themselves, in the very attitude, 
and exhibiting the very passions which his poetry had 
given them! It would be quite impossible to describe 
his feelings when the fair young artist said to him, in 
her sweet voice, ' This is your work, take it with you,' 
and when he read at the bottom of these exquisite 
bas-reliefs the royal name Marie d'Orleans. We have 
heard of a great prince who held the ladder for Albert 
Durer ; of a powerful monarch who picked up the 
pencils of Titian ; we know that the sister of a king of 
France kissed the lips of Alain Chartier while he slept ; 
but this great surprise given to a poet — this unhoped- 
for and consolatory gift— the infinite grace of the young 
girl, the princess, the great artist— cannot be too much 
admired. 

The Duchess of Orleans having ordered a medal of 
her late husband to be cast, sent a letter to Jasmin, the 
barber poet, informing him that, as a mark of honour, 
he should receive the first that was struck, adding also 
the agreeable news of the king huving granted him a 
pension of a thousand francs. Pope Alexander VIII. 
was so much pleased with some of Jacob Balde's poetry, 
as to send him a gold medal — a very considerable mark 
of regard from one who was himself a good Latin poet 

M. d'Abbadie, writing of the Abyssinians, says that 
' the Gojam scholars well remember the single verse 
spoken iu Axuiu by a mendicant, and which so much 
delighted a native prince, that he stuffed the ragged 
poet's mouth with gold dust, and seated him on his 
throne." 

The best poet that Sweden ever produced was-Esaias 
Tepncr, bishop of Wcxio. In his first poem, entitled 
' Axel,' recounting the adventures of one of Charles 
XU.'s pages, who were sworn to remain single, he has 
created great interest by plunging his hero in love, and 
painting the conflict between his passion and his rever- 
ence for his oath of celibacy. A German literary gen- 
tleman was so delighted with the version of it in his 
own language. Unit he actually studied Swedish for the 
sole purpose of reading the original. A compliment 
like this has rarely been paid, as the poem does not 
contain more than about a thousand lines. 

Heverence for genius is displayed not merely by the 
high and educated classes, but this feeling prevails 
amongst even the poor and untaught, and sometimes 
forms a redeeming virtue among the cruel and aban- 
doned. The wife of a Silesiau peasant being obliged 
to go on foot to Saxony, and hearing that she had tra- 
velled more than half the distance to Goethe's residence, < 
whose works she had read with the liveliest interest, 
continued her journey to Weimar for the sake of seeing 
him. Goethe gave her his portrait, and declared that 
the true character of his works had never been better 
understood than by this poor woman. At the close of 
the coronation of George IV., Sir Walter Scott received 
a mark of homage to his genius which delighted him. 
Missing his carriage, he had to return home on foot from 
Westminster after the banquet — that is to say, between 
two and three o'clock in the morning — when he and a 
young friend found themselves locked in the crowd 
somewhere near Whitehall. A space for the dignitaries 
was kept clear at that point by the Scots Greys. Sir 
Walter addressed a sergeant of this celebrated regi- 
ment, begging to be allowed to pass by him into the 



oi»en space in the middle of the street The man 
answered shortly that his orders were strict, that it 
could not be suffered. While he was endeavouring to 
persuade the sergeant to relent, some new wave of 
turbulence approached from behind, and his companion 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ' Take care. Sir Walter 
Scott ; take care ! ' The stalwart dragoon, on hearing 
the name, said, ' What ! Sir Walter Scolt ! He shall 
get through anyhow!' He then addressed the soldiers i 
near him — ' Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our i 
illustrious countryman !' The men answered, ' Sir j 
Walter Scott ! God bless him!' and in a moment he ; 
was within the guarded line of safety. Tasao, on one 
of his journeys between liome and Naples, fell into the 
hands of banditti, who immediately proceeded to plunder 
him and his fellow-travellers. But no sooner did the 
captain of the band liear the poet's name, than, with j 
tokens of admiration and respect, he set him at liberty ; : 
nor would he permit his gang to plunder Tasso's com- I 
panions. A prince of royal birth confined the poet in > 
a madhouse for more than seven years — the great and i 
wealthy left him to a precarious life, which was often a ' 
life of absolute want — the servile writers of the day | 
loaded him with abusive and most unjust criticism — i 
I but a mountain robber, by the roadside, protected him, 1 
and kissed the hand of the author of ' Jerusalem De- 
livered.' 



THE HAPPY DREAM. 

[Tba following; linos were suggested by a Jesting rem ark that the 1 
nutbnrosa's daughter would be i#r/cction, like tho old saying of 
' bat hclorV wives and maids' children : ' — ] 

I wawdbbbd in a hsppy dream, 

llesidc a river clear and wide ; 
With nature's ways alone uo more— 

A fair young girl was by my side. 

The rapture of a mother's lore 
Thrilled o'er my heart • ith anxlotu pala ; 

Ah. would I had slept calmly on, 
Sm known reality again ! 

In the flrat sprint of womanhood 

She glided forth, a light gaxclle ; 
Aerial grave around brr form, 

Wreathing its soft enchanting spelt. 

Hijih intellect lmpre*>cd her bruw ; 

While dpep the (hnllshU nf altered lovo 
l>wclt in her eyes of sleeping blue — 

The tender, modest, shrinking dove ! 

Like to tho women of olden time. 

Of Judsh'n grand and stately race. 
The purity of spoUeas truth 

Beamed ever un her gracious face. 

In chaste and classical attire. 

Not for the empty world's display. 
She moved liko tirccian vestal, drupvd 

Fur some rejoicing fe»tat day. 

And I had moulded every thought, 
With careful tending, from her birth : 

And knew 'twere vain to seek her like 
I'pon the vast and varied earth. 

And with this dream a memory came — 

A memory of sorrows past — 
(Shadow* that clung around me stilt. 

While scalding tears fell thick and f «t. 

And then she clasped me to her heart— 

Her innocent and spotless heart— 
Trying to win roe from my grief 

With playful wiles and guui-les* art. 

She called me by the blessrd name 

("Twaa thtn tor me earth held none other ; 

Much marvelling that grief should touch 
Her own bclovcd-he* darling • Mother.' 

And so I rested in h»r arms. 

Clinging to hrr s» oet faithful love : 
Hut trembling, f,.r I knew her lent- 

An angel frum the Heaven above. 

C. A M. W. 
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•GET THEE OUT OF THY COUNTRY.' 
It »u a circumstance likely to tell most significantly 
on the mind of the poor immigrant at Sydney, when, 
as he himself said, after his first morning walk along 
the streets, ' I have passed twenty - six houses, and 
heard the hissing of the frying-pan at seventeen.* The 
proportion of 'meat breakfasts' is somewhat different 
at home. The emigration question is primarily a 
bread-and-cbeese question. We are concerned to know 
by what means a sufficiency of the first necessaries of 
life may be best secured for those able and willing to 
work. Emigration is advocated also as a means of 
diminishing certain social evils which exist in the 
mother country ; but here, it appears to us, that we arc 
on less firm ground. The addition of a thousand a-day 
to the population, if it be an evil at all, is evidently one 
which could only be remedied by an efflux to the same 
amount — which no one has ever pretended to think 
practicable for a continuance. Neither has it ever been 
shown that, in the case of a great emigration, the miss- 
ing numbers would not be replaced quite as rapidly as 
they were taken away. After all, it may be gravely 
doubted if the present rapid increase of the population 
would take place (looking merely to human motives and 
conditions) if it really were such an evil as to demand 
such a remedy. We can believe, however, that there 
may be an increasing population not unjustified by the 
circumstances of the country ; and yet it may be well 
for many individuals, and for many large classes of the 
people, to be continually draining oft* into other lands- 
lands where, from the greater facility of raising food, 
and the infantine state of competition, it ia more easy 
for averagely - constituted persons to live. I>et it be 
regarded as merely a matter of choice, whether one is to 
struggle on here for moderate results, and always with 
something of a difficulty, or to try to plant himself in 
a scene where nature, having fewer to supply, lias more 
to give to each, and emigration may still be recom- 
mended as an important principle in domestic econo- 
mics, even though it should promise nothing like poli- 
tical benefits. 

Emigration, after a lull of some years, has of late 
come into new notice and discussion, in consequence of 
the temporary difficulties of the mother country. There 
is now some prospect, if not of the establishment of a 
systematic plan under the care of government, at least 
of arrangement* of a comprehensive nature, in which 
companies, and perhaps colonial governments, will be 
concerned, for allowing a stream of population to pass 
from thia to other lands under the most favourable 
circumstances. Already, through the favour of private 
enterprise alone, an unprecedented emigration is going 
on, tlie number who left the United Kingdom last year 
being no less than 280,000; a fact which powerfully 



shows the inclination of the masses to cut the Gordian 
knot of our many social and political questions by 
starting in an entirely new field of enterprise. There 
is no reason — there cannot for many years be any 
reason — why the inclination should not have free way, 
but rather the reverse . for the exodus is better at once 
for those who go and those who remain. All that is 
required is, that we consider which is the best recep- 
tacle for our departing brethren, and which are the 
best arrangements for facilitating their departure, their 
passage, and their new settlement 

On the first of these points there is fortunately 
little room for doubt ; Australia presents itself as the 
only one of the colonies where there is now a positive 
craving or demand for fresh population. Canada has 
the advantage of nearness, allowing of a brief and cheap 
passage ; but the multitudes lately propelled upon its 
shores— chiefly poor Irish — are stated to have been 
found an inconvenience, and many have never got be- 
yond the hospitals and workhouses raised for their 
reception. We observe that measures are in the course 
of being taken for carrying backward and settling such 
emigrants as hereafter may land in Canada. Still, 
Canada cannot compete with Australia as a field for 
emigrants, either with regard to existing circumstances, 
or the absolute respective merits of the two countries. 
AU accounts testify to the extraordinary salubrity of 
the latter region, its qualities as a field for pastoral 
farming, and its mineral treasures. There cannot now, 
wc believe, be any sort of doubt that the settlers arc 
realising excellent returns for their wool, of which the 
annual importation into England amounts to 21,000,000 
lbs. They lead a rough, but cheerful life, apparently 
little sensible to any inconvenience but that of wanting 
a sufficiency of hands to tend and manage their nume- 
rous flocks. There is something astounding in the 
abundance of food in proportion to population in Aus- 
tralia. In New South Wales, where the people number 
180,000, the cattle are two, and the sheep eight millions, 
being at the rate of thirteen head of oxen and fifty 
sheep for each person ! Such facts recall the patriarchal 
times, when having a large family was that which 
enabled a man boldly to meet his enemy in the gates. 
It was calculated that, in 1847, while the wool was 
gathered and sent away, 64,ooo,000 lbs. of meat would 
bo wasted for want of mouths to eat it, being pro- 
bably more than is consumed annually by the whole 
mass of the working-people of Scotland ! Well has 
it been observed in a recent publication,* 'There meat 
is wasted— here men are wasting. Human skeletons 
pine here for what fattened dogs reject there.' The 
same writer adds— 'In Ireland, a scanty meal at 2d. 
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or 2jd. per day was doled out [during the famine] 
to sustain life. In New South Wales, the unskilled 
labourer, full fed with ample rations, supplied with a 
dwelling and garden, found in tea, sugar, milk, and 
tobacco, disdains to work under 2s. 6d. a-day besides.' 
The common wages of sheep-shearers in Australia are, 
or were lately, 12s. Gd. a-day; of reapers, H)s. ; whilst 
shepherds aud ordinary labourers receive from L.25 to 
L.30 per annum ; besides lodging and rations much above 
any style of living known by the same class in this 
country. The whole facts concur to paint Australia as 
the paradise of the poor immigrant. 

Undoubtedly, while Australia remains in this con- 
dition, it were a pity to prefer Canada, merely for the 
saving of a month or two of voyaging, and of a few 
pound* of passage-money. The government contract 
price of passage to New South Wales for a grown person 
was last year L.12, 10s. ; while the usual passage to 
Canada may be about L.5. This is a difference which 
a fortnight's wages in the former country would suffice 
to extinguish. But merely to state the comparative 
expense of the voyage is not enough. We must remem- 
ber that to land in Canada is only to accomplish a part 
of the migration necessary before arriving at a field 
of profitable usefulness in that direction. A long jour- 
ney is necessary besides, and, after all, some time may 
elapse before remunerative labour can be commenced. 
In Australia such drawbacks exist, if at all, in a very 
much less degree. 

We have not merely to look to the class of emigrants 
who propose to pay their own way, but to schemes for 
gratuitous emigration, which many are now regarding 
as important to the welfare of the mother country. 
Here, emigration being in some degree under the care 
of enlightened intellects, it is possible to adjust it ac- 
cording to certain approved principles, and to give it n 
direction and a character subservient to highly impor- 
tant ends. In viewing the matter, wc would point out, 
in the first place, that emigration is only n step in the 
larger concern of colonisation. What is to be done is 
to form a new society as complete ns possible in all 
its parts in another land. Men of capital and men 
of labour ought to go in just proportions. While, on 
the one hand, it were an injustice to the home country 
to drain awny only the young and vigorous, it were, 
on the other, a fatal policy towards the new country 
to pour in upon it hordes of people inferiorly consti- 
tuted, and not likely to adapt themselves to its rough 
work. Not only is it wrong to send a multitude of the 
criminal class, insuring to the new society a low moral 
stamp, but some caution should be exercised regarding 
even those who are only paupers j because it is, in the 
main, the feebler portion of every community who fall 
into that state, and the chances are against their children 
being equal to those of individuals who have maintained 
their independence. It is necessary to be explicit on 
this point ; because parish authorities have been called 
upon for draughts from the workhouses to be sent to 
the colonies. There must of course be many resting on 
parish assistance who would make good colonists ; but 
let care be taken that such are selected. Persons of a 
firm, enterprising, and independent character, not re- 
fined, but strictly moral, are those who should emigrate. 
We cannot see any reason why members of the nobility 
and landed gentry, following the illustrious examples of 
Raleigh, Penn, and Lord Baltimore, should not grace- 
fully put themselves at the head of schemes of colonisa- 
tion, and superintend their execution. By the personal 
attention of parties superior to mean jobbing views, an 



ample guarantee would be afforded to individuals, even 
to those who give no immediate payment for their own 
transport, that they would be treated with humanity on 
their passage, and not left desolate on their arrival in 
the new country. At present, the poor emigrants 
proceeding to Canada are subject to intolerable misery 
during the voyage ; and when they land, it is but as a 
chance, and as a matter of charity, that any care is 
taken of them. In the Australian vessels, which are 
under the orders of government, things are better 
ordered, which is an argument in favour of this busi- 
ness not being entirely left to private enterprise. 

There have been various suggestions as to the best 
means of promoting emigration on a large and national 
scale. It has been proposed, for instance, to have a 
body of disciplined pioneers in Canada, four thousand 
strong, who, while serving as a military force to protect 
the country, should be statedly employed in preparing 
clearings and house-accommodation for immigrants ; 
the expenses to be defrayed by payments from the 
settlers, after they should have begun to prosper. This 
is, we believe, the idea of the benevolent naturalist, Mr 
William Spence ; and when we remember what wonders 
General Wade performed with the soldiery in the High- 
lands during the last century, we feel inclined to think 
that even the ordinary military force in Canada might 
serve such a purpose without materially interfering 
with their other duties. Mr Spence calculates that, if 
government war-stcamers were employed, poor families 
could be removed to Canada at the rate of L.3 for each 
person. He allows L.5 for seed and potatoes and the 
few articles of furniture required, and L.10 more for 
food to serve from spring till the crop could be got in, 
and arrives at the conclusion that L.45 is the utmost 
that need be advauced to place a destitute family in a 
position to provide amply for its support. At three per 
cent., this outlay would only infer a burden of L. 1, 7?. 
per annum on the settler, until he should have realised 
enough to pay off the debt. Wo feel at a loss to pro- 
nounce on such plans •, but though entertaining a 
general distrust of arrangements which go so far to 
supersede individual energy, we shall quote another 
which the ' Spectator,' in publishing it, describes as 
suggested by * a gentleman of great intelligence and 
experience, who is practically acquainted with some of 
our most important colonies,' while ' his high position 
enables him to take a commanding survey, and his post 
is of a nature to elevate him above partial interests.' 
* The New South Wales Act (stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. S3) 
authorises agreements to bo entered into, in t/iU 
country, with persons desirous to emigrate to that 
colony. If, then, government would empower the 
agent for New South Wales, by himself, or any others 
duly authorised by him (such authority to bo evidenced 
by the agent's signature to the contract), to agree with 
those desirous to emigrate, but who have not the means, 
on behalf of the Governor and Legislative Council of 
New South Wales for the time being, to provide such 
persons with a passage, and on their arrival with em- 
ployment, at the wages say of L.25 per annum and 
rations, for three years, on the one hand ; and that the 
emigrant, on the other, should bind himself to render all 
due service, &c. and to permit, say L.5 in each year dur- 
ing the above period, to be deducted from his wages, for 
the payment of his passage-money ; the cost of removal 
would be fully reimbursed, and the labourer still be in 
a much better position than he could have been had ho 
remained at home. Instructions might be given by the 
colonial minister for the issue of debentures, charged on 
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all the colonial revenues, and payable in three yean 
(bearing interest), to discharge the passage-money, and 
alio for the local legislature to enact all necessary laws 
for the employment and regulation of such emigrants, 
either in private service, or in default of it, in improv- 
ing waste lands about to be sold (and thus increasing 
their value), or in public works. But whether tho emi- 
grant be engaged in private or in public service, the 
local government should pay weekly to the emigrant 
his stipulated wages (subject to a proportionate deduc- 
tion for the repayment of his passage-money) ; and in 
case of the emigrant being in private service, the local 
government should look to his employer for reimburse- 
ment ; thus freeing the emigrant from all risk.' Our 
only objection to any arrangement of this nature is, the 
| possibility that emigrants would fail to work out their 
engagements. Seized with a fit of caprice, they might 
leave the colony for some new field of enterprise, unless 
prevented by certain legal restrictions, which it would 
be difficult and unpopular to enforce. If this practical, 
and, as we think, serious impediment be got over, the 
plan is eminently worthy of support 

With regard to all general organisations for emigra- 
tion, the public should be prepared to make allowances 
for possible failures, and even for the occurrence of 
many cases of individual suffering, borne years ago, a 
benevolent body, called the Children's Friend Society, 
busied itself in taking waif and destitute children on" 
the streets, educating and reforming them, and then 
•ending them out to serve the colonists at the Cape 
of Good Hope. A runaway boy came back to London, 
and stated that he had been ill-treated by his master. 
Instantly tlie newspapers raised a howl of indignation 
against the whole practice of the Society, which broke 
it up ; and thus an admirable charity, the forerunner of 
our Ragged Schools, was extinguished. This is a spe- 
cimen of rash blame by no means uncommon. The 
responsible party may have saved an immense quan- 
tity of misery which formerly existed, and only failed 
in such amounts of exception as belong to all great 
rules. Those who could view the entire misery un- 
moved, and have taken no interest in seeing it reduced, 
now storm at the little failures of those who have 
removed it, merely because they have a party standing 
in the relation of a cause, however remotely, on which 
to vent their wrath. So there would be a tendency to 
howl at every misgiving of any systematic colonisation ; 
while the horrible wretchedness inflicted on passengers 
in private emigrant vessels, and the many hardships 
unavoidably incurred by independent emigrants in the 
first years of their settlement, attract scarcely any 
notice. Such outcries are very irrational, and a judi- 
cious public should be superior to them. 

To emigrate is a most important step for man or 
woman. It should not be set about rashly, or without 
a full view of the sacrifices which it involves, in order 
that an ultimate good may be attained. When the legi- 
timate object of a new home (not a fortune) is sought, 
every one must hear of failure with regret ; but we 
may know well beforehand that some persons are so 
constituted that disappointment ia unavoidable. For 
those who, having given themselves a fair trial in their 
native country, and fonnd they could make no progress, 
and for all those active and bounding spirits which sub- 
mit with pain to the habits of old society, emigration 
may prove a most advantageous step, if they only will 
bear in mind that there is no regular or certain means 
of benefiting themselves anywhere but by hard work 
and prudence. Hardships and privations there must be 
in a new settlement, and these the immigrant must be 
prepared to meet with fortitude. Some men are apt 
to overlook them in their calculations. Others, it is 
quite as true, entertain exaggerated notions of them. I 
We thoroughly bclievo in their existence ; but we feel | 



equnlly sure that, once embarked in his career, the 
excitement of novelty and constant progress, and the 
happy assurance that every suffering and every exer- 
tion is for a final good to himself, render the settler's 
early years far from the ordeal of misery which we who 
' live at home at ease ' would suppose. 



AN EDITOR'S COUNTRY VISIT. 

Mv Dear Frank — As you expressed a wish to hear 
the particulars of my journey, and of my reception in 
the country, I sit down to gratify you. In accepting of 
Mr Scgrave's invitation, I did not feel that I was going 
to a stranger, for I had heard my father so often speak of 
him as one of the companions of his youth, that I almost 
felt as if I knew him -, and the kindness which prompted 
him to request my company, when he heard that I had 
been recommended country air, and a relaxation from 
the labours of the desk, made me feel at once that ho 
was a good-natured man— an impression which certainly 
has not been disappointed. Mr Bankes was so good as 
to relieve me from all anxiety on account of the editor- 
ship of the * Magazine,' as he had found a person to take 
my place during my absence, which we fixed should be 
for six weeks. 

It was a lovely morning when I left the city. When 
but a few miles distant from it, I felt myself quite reno- 
vated by the balmy air and refreshing green of the 



My way, for the most part, was through 
roads, which 



country. 

pleasant roads, which were often skirted by fine 
demesnes, whose spreading trees afforded a delightful 
shade as we passed along. As I looked out upon the 
deep woods, I often wished to wander among them, and 
still more intensely to stray by the margin of the broad 
waters, or the deep rills that wound their way through 
the pleasant lands. I thought of the many hours wc 
had passed together by such, and watched the speckled 
trout— our greatest ambition then to be expert anglers. 

Though I was not a little fatigued by a long day's 
journey (which the languor left by my late indisposition 
made me feel more than I should have done some 
months since, when I was well and strong as you arc), 
I was not too much tired to admire the place where I 
was about to be domesticated. As I approached it, 
through retired green lanes, the perfume of the early 
spring flowers was on the evening breeze; the house 
commanded a view of gentle slopes and wide pasture- 
lands, where the cattle were peacefully browsing; 
clumps of trees were scattered through the lawns, and 
a gentle stream appeared to mark the boundaries of the 
place ; the whole scene gave me the most perfect idea 
of repose, and I felt that here I should forget for a while 
all the toil of preparing for the Magazine. Mr Segrave 
welcomed me at the door with all the cordiality of an 
old friend, and called me by my Christian name, and 
introduced me to the different members of his family, as 
if he intended that wc should be friends. Feeling that 
all this was for tho sake of my father did not make it 
the less gratifying. 

I found that the most hospitable preparations had 
been made for my reception. A cheerful fire blazed 
upon the hearth ; the shutters were closed, and the cur- 
tains drawn ; the lights were set upon the round table ; 
and ' the bubbling and loud hissing urn ' summoned us 
round the board. The family consisted of Mr and Mrs 
Segrave, two sons, and three daughters ; and as I looked 
round, I thought I had seldom seen such a true picture 
of comfort, and felt that I was indeed far removed from 
the din of cities, and a denizen of the woods and fields. 
Im 

the Magazine, 
theme ; and the various articles which had appeared in 
it* pages for several years were treasured in his loo 
retentive memory. When I would fain have invoked 
the sylvan deities, he conjured up disastrous visions of 
proof-sheets, unreadable articles, and unmanageable con- 
tributions. As I underwent a strict examination, I am 
pretty sure that I utterly disgraced myself. I could give 



a short time Mr Segrave turned the conversation to 
e Magazine. Alas! I found it was his favourite 
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I my ho»t no information as to the author of the papers 
signed B. B. ; I could not tell the name of the person who 
had written the article on the 'Aboriginal Settlers in 
Macronisi, and the Cause of its having been Deserted;' 
nor yet who had furnished the article on * Balloons, with 

i Hints on Flying nor who had supplied the interesting 
treatise on the ' Construction of Nests.' I was com- 

filetely posed when he asked me whether I really be- 
ieved, as it asserted, that the heron had two entrances 
| into its nest I was obliged to plead guilty to ignorance ; 
i but from the significant looks which passed between the 
young people, I could perceive that they thought I was 
affecting mystery ; an impression which evidently be- 
came stronger, when I declared I could not tell who had 
written 4 The Chaplet of Lilies,' or who signed herself 
' Arimenta,' when questioned and cross -questioned by 
Miss Louisa and her elder sister on these points. The 
fire was hot ; I was fatigued, and far from being strong ; 
and the conversation on the Magazine, which I had 
wished to dismiss from my mind for the present, were 
too much for me, so that I began to feel sufficiently 
sleepy to have a strong desire to retire for the night. 

' Come, Lucy,' said Mr Segrave, addressing his 
youngest daughter, a pert little creature of about ten 
years old—' come, Lucy, bring your story of the " Miller 
and his Dog;" I'm sure our friend here would like to 
hear it ; and who knows, if it pleases him, but that 
he might find a little nook in the Magazine into which 
to pop it' 

Lucy relieved me from this worrying affair ; for she 
replied, ' Indeed I can't, papa ; for it's so blotted, that 
I can never read it by candle-light.' 

'How can you be so disobliging, Lucy?' said her 
mother. ' Louisa will read it aloud, if you give it to 
her.' 

4 No indeed, mamma ; for Louisa finds it very hard to 
make out her own poems till they're fairly copied.' 

To my dismay I found myself in the midst of 
a family of geniuses, and all, as I soon discovered, 
anxious to immortalise themselves in the Magazine. A 
pause for a moment gave me an opportunity of address- 
ing a word or two on the scenery about the house to 
Mr Frederick Segrave, the second son; partly, I do 
confess, in the almost forlorn-hope of changing the con- 
versation. Mr Frederick Segrave has dark eyes, and 
they seem ever to penetrate into some object of pro- 
found interest unseen by vulgar eyes. His long dark 
locks were all dishevelled, and were no doubt scared 
from their propriety by the wild and grand conceptions 
which flitted through the brain beneath them. My 
observation on the scenery was doomed to meet with a 
stern repulse. 

' Tame, sir,' said he, as with an expressive motion of 
the hand he seemed to wish to cast me into the distance 
— ' tame, sir,' said he, as he ngain waved his hand, 
taking in the circumference of the room, and then with 
a sudden, impatient, and jerking motion, showing that 
ho wished the surrounding scenery far away. He then 
burst out into such a torrent of eulogium on Alpine 
scenery, that the Fulls of Niagara were nothing to com- 
pare to it. * Switzerland — Switzerland, sir,' said he, 
out of breath with enthusiastic and fine feeling — * Swit- 
zerland, sir, is the country !' lie paused for a moment, 
while he regarded me sternly, and as if he would have 
looked me through and through. 

* You have been in Switzerland?' said I. 

' I have not been there in person, but I am always 
there in imagination.' 

It was at once evident to me that Frederick was a 
poet, and of the Salvator Rosa cast. The beseeching 
eyes, the long glossy ringlets, and the pensive counte- 
nance of his fair sister Louisa, formed a striking con- 
trast to his wild appearance and impassioned bearing. 
Her taste lay in the gentle path, by gushing rills and 
I banks of wild flowers ; and I was not slow in perceiving 
that she was bent on dragging ' the pale primrose' and 
modest violet from their quiet retreat among the mosaes 
and the ferns, to bask in the Ml glare of the Magazine. 



' Louisa, my dear,' said Mrs Segrave, 4 1 am really 1 
quite ashamed of Lucy. Mr Harlowe must think her 
so disobliging. You are always ready to do what you 
can to please and amuse, so read one of your little 
poems : I am sure you have some of them in your work- 
box. I think, Mr Harlowe, you will like what you are 
going to hear: indeed I am certain you will think it 
ought to be published.' 

4 Shall I read the one to the " Sloe Blossom," or the 
one to the 44 Butterfly," mamma?* 

'The one to the butterfly is my great favourite,' 
returned her mother : 4 read it first.' 

After a few modest hems, Miss Louisa read the follow- 
ing lines, a copy of which she generously bestowed on 
me the next morning, or my faithless memory would 
not have enabled me to transmit them to you :— 

• 'Twm lummer, all waa bright and gay, 
1 tamed among the flowers to stray ; 
All rich were they with varied hue 
Of yellow, purple, pink, and blue. 
But In ! a white and spsnuled thing 
Was sporting there on tiny wing ; 
In baste from flower to flower it flew, 
And sucked from each the honied dew. 
I stood admiring all the while, „ 
And to myself I said, with smile, 
44 Oh, butterfly « be mine thy power 
To cull the sweets from every flower." 
But a* I spoke, I saw it fly, 
Then said, with moralising alRh, 
" A lesson may 1 learn from thee, 
Krnin pleasure's dangerous haunts lo flee !" 
Its wings it spread, it sped an high, 
And gushing tears then dimmed mine eye ; 
Ah ! may it thus to me bo given 
To soar on rapid wing to Heaven ! ' 

The looks of the parents were fixed upon me as the 
yoqtig lady read ; tears stood in their eyes the while : , 
indeed not a few trickled down Mrs Segrave's checks. 

4 Very pretty indeed, Miss Louisa,' said I, as my con- 
science gave me rather a scTere twinge ; 4 very pretty 
indeed.' 

' A pretty lectle thing indeed.' said Mr Frederick, in 
a tone which expressed his opinion of its insignificance, 
and bow far it waa below his mark. 4 Really a pretty 
lectle thing.' 

4 That is a creature of feeling,' said Mrs Segrave as 
she wiped away her tears, addressing me in an under- 
tone — 4 a creature of very deep feeling, as you may see 
by that little specimen. But what pleases me more 
than the beautiful poetry, is the fine tone of morality 
and religion with which the poem closes : I am proud 
of my Louisa ! ' and another tear felL 

4 Martha, my dear, you must let Mr Harlowe sec 
your "Rambles of a Rover" and your "Moonlight 
Musings" to-morrow. We have our prose in the morn- 
iug, Mr Harlowe, and our poetry in the evening.' 

It was evident that the family were doing what they 
thought would please me most, and that they conceived 
no subject could be so Interesting to me as the Maga- i 
zinc. The only one of them with whom I felt any { 
sympathy was the elder son, who had leant back on 1 
the sofa, and was enjoying a quiet sleep. Mr Segrave, 1 ' 
I suppose, perceivitig that I was on the verge of the ■ , 
same happy state, asked if 1 would wish to go to bed. 
I joyfully availed myself of his considerate suggestion ; 
and having wished good- night, left the room, attended 
by Frederick, who came to show me to my chamber. 
As we were parting, he said, 4 If you will allow me, 
I will read my 44 Rhapsody on Switzerland" for you to- 
morrow.' 

4 1 shall be happy to hear it,' said I, feeling very 

miserable. 

•It will be a great matter,' resumed he, ' to have your 
opinion. The criticism of a literary friend is worth 
anything. I have seen some very able critiques in the 
Magazine — that signed Crito had much merit You j 
recollect the passage where he compares Byron and 
Moore, showing the points in which they assimilate, 
and those in which they differ so immeasurably, that | 
it seems strange that they should have agreed at all? j 
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The Magazine la below, I'll just run for it, and ahow tlie 
passage.' 

How heartily I wished that Byron and Moore had 
never agreed in anything ! I, howerer, declined making 
myself muster of the subject at that moment; and hav- 
ing bade good-night, I closed the door, and blessed my 
stars that I was abut np for the night in the privacy of 
my comfortable bedroom : the bed looked most inviting, 
and I longed to stretch my weary limbs upon it. and 
to forget on its downy pillow the Magazine with all its 
article*. I had merely to take out of my trunk such 
clothes as I required for the morning: having arranged 
them, I proceeded to undress ; and just as I had laid my 
coat on the back of a chair, I heard a tap at the door, 
and called to whoever it might be who was outside to 
come in, expecting to sec the servant. The door opened, 
and — Frederick stood before me ! I felt myself shudder 
as I perceived a large roll of paper in his hand : he 
stepped forward ami laid his candle on the table. 

• I hope I don't disturb you ? ' said he in a most pro- 
vokingly gracious manner. 

4 Indeed you do,' I mentally ejaculated } 4 and if you 
were not your father's son, I would take you by the 
shoulder and put you out.' Dear Frank, you will ex- 
cuse this internal escape of temper, when you recollect 
that I was in the state of a poor child whose sleep has 
been put astray. ' Indeed you do disturb me,' I con- 
tinued to asseverate to myself in the hidden recesses of 
my heart. ' Oh no, not in the least,' said I aloud, with 
far more regard to politeness, but with far less to 
veracity. ' Oh, not in the least ; I am not in bed 
yet.' 

' I sec you are not ; indeed I knew you could not be ; 
so I have brought it.' I felt a cold perspiration bedew 
my forehead : he had disencumbered himself of his 
coat, waistcoat, and cravat— he was in a long dressing- 
gown, which made him appear unnaturally tall, for his 
height was remarkably above the middle size: the 
collar of his shirt was laid down, so as to leave his 
neck quite bare; and his hair had got an additional 
dishevelling — in fact he was every inch a poet. ' I have 
brought it,* said he with an air of triumph, as he un- 
folded the roll. I felt my blood run cold. 'I have 
brought my ** Rhapsody on Switzerland,"' said he, with 
a tone of increased triumph, as he drew chairs, one for 
himself, and one for me, doomed to be his unfortunate 
audience. 

'I think I should hear it to more advantage to- 
morrow,' said I. 

• Oh no!* said lie; * I have been thinking over it : the 
" Rhapsody " should be read at night; it has a thousand 
times more effect. I believe you fancy it much later 
than it really is: it wants a full quarter to eleven,' added 
he, as he presented his watch in proof. 

' But, my dear sir, I fear my being so sleepy will pre- 
vent my doing your poem any kind of justice.' 

4 You are just in the state I would wish you to be,' 
•aid be. 'I am really anxious to test its startling 
effect; and if it thoroughly rouses you, which I am 
pretty sure it will, it will be a great encouragement to 
me. My friends, my partial friends,' added lie with a 
kind of smile, which at once implied that he thought 
them the quintessence of impartiality — * my partial 
friends are urging me to publish. A critique in the 
Magazine from a person of your acknowledged judg- 
ment, of your experience and taste, may be of use — I 
mean as to calling the attention of the public to what 
you may think worthy of notice.' 

I found all measures to avert my doom unavailing. 
I thought I could perceive a fiend-like twinkle of plea- 
sure in his eye for having conquered me: such a look 
as we may suppose some fierce beast of prey costs upon 
the unhappy victim already within his grasp, and on 
whom he is about to make the last onslaught. Kvery 
objection which I made to hearing him that night being 
overruled, he snuffed the candles, and seated liimself 
opposite to me, and having cleared his voice, began the 
'Rhapsody.' He had not read more than a few " 



expressive of his wish to live and die in Switzerland, 
when he came to the following :— 

' Oh f be it mine to take my Ion?, Uit rest 
Where meteors glare, and atoruiy gloom* loreet ! " 

' That is a quotation,' I observed, being still suffi- 
ciently awake to perceive it. 

•A what, sir?' said he. 

' A quotation,' I repeated. 

' No, sir,' interrupted he ; • it is all o— riginol.' 

* That last line is in Goldsmith's Traveller,' said I ; 
not altogether free from a sensation of malicious plea- 
sure. 

' I think you arc mistaken,' returned he, going to the 
book-shelf and taking down a volume. After having 
cast his eye over the poem, he exclaimed, * I protest 
you are right— here is the line— the very line : " but 
meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest" However, 
I am not sorry. It is no disgrace to hit upon the same 
mode of expression with Goldsmith. I aiu^ in fact, very 
glad ; for Goldsmith wan in Switzerland, and I never 
was. It shows the truth of the picture presented to 
my imagination.' 

He then resumed the ' Rhapsody,' while it waa with 
the utmost difficulty I kept my eyes open. Sometimes, 
I acknowledge, they would not be controlled by me, but 
would shut whether 1 would or not. However, a timely 
nod, followed by a start, and then they opened wide, 
and stared full in the face of the rhapsodist, as much as 
to say, see how wide awake we are! After wandering 
some time among Alpine scenery, exposing his hero to 
every danger which it so obligingly afforded— now fur- 
nishing a steep precipice, to whose very brink he was 
brought in all his wild impetuosity; or presenting a 
yawning gulf, over which lie hung in enthusiastic 
ecstacy. at the imminent risk of destruction ; or now 
delightfully situating him under a sublime avalanche, 
about to fall on his devoted head : but all would not do 
— the hero was proof against everything, and went on 
his way in a state of happy excitement. The scene 
whs changed, and he plunged into the depths of a Ger- 
man forest, where mine author indulged himself with 
an episode. This forest he peopled with banditti. Some 
of them noble souls, but all intent on mischief j while 
here and there he suffered pale spectres to glide about, 
conveying mysterious hints by solemn gestures, and a 
random word, uttered in a sepulchral tone, while hob- 
goblins flitted about with the utmost sany-froid. With 
every line the poet became more excited, and soon be- 
came so thoroughly identified with his dramatis personce, 
that he seemed impelled by them in every action. I 
was several times roused from an encroaching slumber 
by feeling myself firmly grasped in the gripe of a fero- 
cious bandit. Then his chair was slid to a greater 
distance from me, while the flickering blaze of the 
candles fitfully lit up his countenance, and added effect 
to the grotesque gestures and grimaces with which he 
personified the hobgoblins ; while ever and anon be 
crooked his long fingers, and, as a spectre, beckoned 
mo on to some dark cavern or gloomy recess. Then he 
would address me in mysterious low whispers for the 
ghosts, or startle me with discordant laughter from the 
hobgoblins, or uproarious shouts from the banditti, or 
hiss for the fiends, who were in the distance. I felt 
actually bewildered— perhaps like one under the influ- 
ence of mesmerism— as it were unable to move: the ex. 
travagant actions, aided by the uncertain light and the 
lethargic state in which I was, produced the strangest 
effect. His figure appeared to extend itself towards the 
ceiling, till it appeared to me that his head almost 
touched it : the light and shade fell so oddly on his 
face, as to represent strange contortions. I felt my 
senses as it were benumbed amidst such horrors: all 
became more indistinct ; the lights waxed dimmer ; the 
wild bearing and fantastic antics of my companion were 
like the uncouth representations of a magic lantern ; 
every moment it appeared more unreal, like some 
strange mockery of fancy ; the impressive beckoning* 
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of the spectres every instant appeared more distant, and 
to lend to greater remoteness and more ' intolerable 
glooms and the sharp humorous pinches of the hob- 
goblins seemed as the bite of some venomous creature, 
and the hard grasp of the murderous bandit as the 
gripe of an iron vice. I became every moment more 
oppressed : methonght piles of magazines were pelted 
at me, and at length almost buried me alive : I found 
myself incapable of moving : rhapsodista were laugh- 
ing around me: I could make no effort to disengage 
myself: I could scarcely breathe: the words I strove 
to utter stuck in my throat, and nearly choked me. 
How long I might have remained in this pitiable state 
there is no saying, had I not by some stupendous exer- 
tion uttered a piercing shriek. A vague consciousness 
followed, and then a great commotion, and persons run- 
ning from all parts of the house, and asking in tones of 
trepidation at the door, ' What was the matter?' The 
spectres, hobgoblins, and banditti, and even the List 
grim form by whom I had been assailed — the nightmare 
— were all gtfhe, and of all my tormentors the rhapsodut 
alone remained. Triumph was in his eye and in every 
line of his countenance as he shook me by the hand, 
and thanked me for the wrapt attention with which I 
had listened to his poem, and the unequivocal proof I 
had given of having thoroughly entered into his feelings 
and appreciated his conceptions; and having bidden 
me good-night, I heard him say, as he dosed my door, 
' Ao» I am de-termmed to publish.' 

Whatever awkwardness I might have felt the next 
morning in meeting the family to whom I had given 
such an alarm, was soon dispelled by every one of its 
members. Their bearing towards the rhapsodist was 
marked by a deference so deep as nearly to approach 
veneration : it was such, indeed, as we may suppose 
was paid to the fortunate poet who had just been 
awarded the laurel crown ; and as to me, I was looked 
upon as he might have been who had the honour of 
placing it on the brow of genius -, and the exclamation 
—yes, the exclamation of inarticulate horror, which 
had gathered all the family from every corner of the 
house about my door in utter dismay and terror — was 
construed into the exhilarating sound of ' this is the 
reward of merit ! ' Now, my dear Frank, having given 
you a full and true account of my first hours at Mr 
Segrave's house, I will for the present bid you farewell. 
Yours as ever, John* Harlowk. 

CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMN. 

In the * Chemistry of Summer,' * we illustrated the 
power of the earth to absorb heat; and in resuming 
our survey of the seasons, we shall commence by show- 
ing how it returns the excess of this acquisition to the 
radiant skies. 

The process by which the return is made is called 
radiation, the heat being emitted in rays as if from a 
centre ; but it is curious to observe that there is little 
analogy in this respect between solar and artificial 
heat. A Are, for instance, warms pretty nearly alike 
all surfaces of tho same mechanical texture ; while the 
heat of the sun is modified by the colour of the object 
A dark surface absorbs and radiates more rapidly than 
a light one. Thus a white dress is cooler than a black 
one ; and men, acting upon perhaps unconscious expe- 
rience, prefer the former in summer and the latter in 
winter. 

Why, then, have the natives of higher latitudes dark 
or black skins, since these must absorb more heat than 
lighter skins ? That such is the fact, the chemist de- 
monstrates by experiment. He places the backs of 
both his hands in the sunshine on an intensely hot 
day ; the one bare, 'and the other covered with a black 
cloth; the former having the bulb of a thermometer 
resting on it, and the other having the bulb underneath 
the cloth. In such circumstances, the exposed ther- 
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mometcr indicates 85 degrees, and the covered one a I 
degrees. In another trial, the former indicates 98 de- 
grees, and the latter 106 degrees. This is just what 
might have been expected from analogy ; but the 
curious thing is, that the hand which has less heat is 
scorched and blistered, and that which has greater heat 
receives no injury ! Thus the fact is obvious — although 
science cannot explain the cause — that the skin is pro- 
tected from injury by the very colour which increases 
its absorption of heat. 

The radiation of heat from the earth explains a 
beautiful and interesting phenomenon of the summer 
and autumnal months. At sunset, if the sky bo cloud- 
less, the glowing earth parts with a portion of its heat 
to the air; the directly incumbent portion of which 
thus becomes much warmer than the solid body on 
which it rests. The consequence is, that tho watery 
vapour always present iti the atmosphere is chilled 
when it approaches the earth, and condenses into those 
drops which sparkle like gems on leaves and flowers. 
If the dew fell like rain, it would fall on all parts of the 
garden alike ; but wa find the grass-plot completely 
saturated, while the gravel-walk which passes through 
it is nearly dry ; and in like manner the leaves of the 
hollyhock are dripping diamonds, while those of the 
laurel arc free of moisture. The cause of this difference 
is the difference in the radiating power of these several 
objects ; some of which give out their heat with energy, 
aud becoming cold, induce a copious deposition of water 
from the air; while others, being bad radiators, remain 
so warm, that the aqueous vapour continues to iloat 
around them unchanged. 

Extending our view farther, we find bare rocks and 
barren soils in the condition of the gravel-walk, and 
the more fertile parts of the earth in that of the grass- 
plot. The compact structure of the rock or hard soil 
unfits it both for absorbing and radiating heat energe- 
tically ; while the reverse is the case in more productive 



spots, where the soil is of a loose or porous 
This affords a beautiful example of the economy of 
nature in bestowing dew only on places where it can 
answer a beneficial purpose. Hut dew in excessive 
abundance would be hurtful ; and accordingly it is only 
when the sky is clear, and the air moderately tranquil, 
that the phenomenon occurs in perfection. The clouds, 
which protect the earth from the rigour of noon, act as 
screens to arrest a too profuse radiation at night ; and 
sending back their own heat, they keep up by the 
interchange an equable temperature. On this prin- 
ciple a gardener bangs a thin mat over tender plants, 
to protect them from cold. A cambric handkerchief 
would answer the same purpose ; for all that is wanted 
is to prevent the radiation of heat A handkerchief of 
this kind was extended tightly, in the manner of a roof, 
on the tops of four little sticks stuck in a grass-plot, 
and forming a square. One night the grass thus shel- 
tered was only three degrees colder than the air, while 
the grass outside the square was eleven degrees colder. 

At this season we may frequently observe at sunrise 
a white mist, several feet high, covering a field of grass 
or corn ; aud if we walk through it, we may feel the 
humidity on the lower part of our person, while our 
head is bright and dry in the beams of the early sun. 
This ' earth -cloud' is the aqueous vapour, drawn sud- 
denly during the night from the lower part of the 
atmosphere by the rapid radiation of heat from the 
earth. The cloud prevented further radiation, and has 
therefore remained itself in statu quo ; but presently the 
sun will reconvert it into invisible vapour, and diffuse 
it throughout the atmosphere. 

The red appearance of the sky at sunrise predicts 
foul weather, and the same phenomenon at sunset 
fine weather ; the rationale of which is explained by 
science, although not so clearly as to tempt us to enter 
into the subject. The husbandman, however, knows 
the fact by experience, and corroborates it by observa- 
tions drawn from other circumstances. In the morning, 
if the cattle low more than usual, stretch forth their 
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necks, and snuff the air with extended nostrils, it is a 
sign of coming rain ; but if the duckweed remain open, 
ami the trefoil and bird weed raise their heads boldly, 
there is no unusual ' hydration' in the atmosphere. 
As for the ordinary hydration, or presence of the watery 
rapour we hare mentioned, that is indispensable to 
the life both of plants and animal*. 

If the air we breathe thus require to be mixed with 
water, so the water in which aquatic plants or animals 
live requires to be mixed with air. Expel the air from 
rain-water by boiling, and after suffering it to cool in a 
well-corked bottle, pour it gently out into a finger-glass. 
If you introduce a small fish into this pure water, it 
will show signs of distress by gasping at the surface, 
and would soon die if kept immersed; but if, before 
introducing the fish, you pour the water for a few 
minutes from one vessel into another, you fit it, by the 
admixture of air, for the support of animal life. The 
reason is, that the respiratory organs of fishes withdraw 
oxygen, not from the water, but from the air which it 
contains. If we place a fish even in properly aerated 
water, and then secure the mouth of the vessel with an 
air-tight cover, the creature will die when the oxygen 
of the air is consumed. Fishes require a constant 
supply of aerated water, just as land animals require 
a constant supply of hydrated air. 

But there is a still more curious analogy between 
fishes and land animals ; for in confined places, the for- 
mer, like the latter, may be poisoned by their own 
breath. They exhale carbonic acid ; and unless there 
are growing plants at hand, stimulated by sular light, 
to decompose this mephitic vapour — respiring the 
carbon, and emitting the oxygen— the consequence is 
languor, sickness, and death. This is why it is neces- 
sary for the life of fishes in glass globes either to change 
the water frequently, or introduce some aquatic plants 
to decompose the results of their respiration. Rut the 
plants do more than this : they protect the fishes from 
the heat of the sun. Light-coloured, or silver-fish, more 
especially, arc liable to be scorched by the solar heat ; 
and one which became discoloured after the removal of 
shade from his habitation was examined by a naturalist, 
and pronounced to be fairly sunburnt 

Although living plants emit oxygen, they arc sup- 
posed, when they die and decay in stagnant water, to 
be the source of the air-bubbles we see at this season 
bursting upon the surface. The vapour contained in 
such bubbles is composed not of oxygen, but of carbon 
and hydrogen, and resembles the common coal gas. It 
is identical with the fire-damp of mines, and receives 
from the chemist the name of carburet ted hydrogen. 
This is the igni* faluut (kindled by some unknown 
agency) which we now observe in the evening dancing 
over the surface of marshy soils, and which popular 
superstition has personified in Jack -o'- Lantern and 
Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

There is another phenomenon of the season which 
chemistry has to a certain extent explained. The arti- 
ficial conversion of water into vapour, the chemist finds, 
is always attended by the development of electricity, 
sometimes with the concomitants of light, heat, and 
sound. He supposes, therefore, that the thunder-storm 
is the consequence of the natural process of this con- 
version constantly going on in every aqueous portion of 
the globe. Electricity, he discovers, so far resembles 
heat, that it desires to communicate its redundance to 
objects that are deficient ; and, like heat, it is opposed, 
facilitated, or arrested in this effort by various sub- 
stances, according as they are good or bad conductors. 
4 Anhydrous air,' to use the words of Mr Griffiths, 'is a 
non-conductor, earthy substances are bad conductors, 
water and metallic ore* are better conductors, and 
purer metals the best conductors of imponderable elec- 
tricity.' Now when the atmosphere approaches the 
anhydrous state, or is greatly desiccated, as at this sea- 
son, it is a very imperfect conductor; and the clouds, 
therefore, or aqueous volumes floating in its upper 
for a time highly charged, notwithstand- 



ing their efforts at deliverance, with accumulations of 
electricity. When these become excessive, the struggle 
is at an end. The imprisoned lightning bursts forth, 
and rushes down to the earth and the waters, rending 
the unwilling air, the violent collapse of which, instan- 
taneously succeeding the passage of the extraneous 
body, produces the roar we term thunder. The time 
taken by light to travel is so short (192,000 miles in 
a second), as to be inappreciable by the senses; but 
sound moves at the rate of only about 380 yards in the 
second. The apparent interval, therefore, between the 
two — although they are really simultaneous— enables us 
easily to guess at the distance of the electricity; for we 
have only to multiply the 380 yards by the number of 
seconds which elapse between the lightning and the 
thunder. 

The comparative slowness with which sound moves 

!>roduccs a curious effect ; for when the lightning is 
ong, irregular, and ragged, betraying its distant origin, 
we hear the thunder first, it may be from the top of a 
tree near which we are standing, then far beyond this, 
then from a still more remote point, and ultimately 
from the cloud whence tho lightning first issued. Thus 
the thunder is a loud rumbling noise, instead of the 
single terrible crack which indicates the propinquity of 
the electricity. As for the bright and mute flashes we 
see sometimes in the evening at this time of the year, 
it is supposed that they arc so distant, that tho sound 
of the thunder has been lost in its passage. 

The identity of lightning and electricity was only 
slowly understood ; but at length the question was de- 
finitively settled by Franklin by means of a common 
kite. It being early known that the electric fluid was 
attracted by points, it was determined to ascertain 
whether lightning— so similar in other respects — ac- 
knowledged the same influence. A pointed wire, there- 
fore, was attached to the stick of a kite; which, on 
being carried up into the air during a thunder-storm, 
attracted electricity from the clouds ; and this, on the 
machine reaching the ground, was discharged with 
vivid sparks and sharp reports, and a merely probable 
analog}- thus converted into a distinct proof of identity. 
This gave rise to the invention of the metallic red, 
placed for the protection of dwellings, in deep connec- 
tion with the humid earth; and so presenting a harmless 
path for the flash of natural electric fire. Electricity, 
however, is not, like heat, conducted progressively by 
metals, but instantaneously : an extraordinary example 
of which we see in the most wonderful discovery of this 
wonderful age — the electric telegraph. 

A thunder-storm is frequently attended by heavy 
showers of rain or hail ; but these secrets of the clouds 
have hitherto defied the researches of chemistry. All 
we know with certainty is, that rain-drops, as we men- 
tioned in our former article, are hollow spheres ; and that 
* hail-stones ' are exquisitely-shaped crystals, forming a 
short six-sided prism, with a six-sided pyramid at both 
ends, but one of them truncated, or cut off, aa if to 
enable tho figure to stand. For this form to be observ- 
able, it is of course necessary for the hail to bo received 
on a soft yielding surface. 

But tho most interesting spectacle presented by this 
season is the corn waving before the breeze, and 
offering for the necessities of man a food, the nourish- 
ment of which has been abstracted in so extraordi- 
nary a manner from air, earth, and water. This food 
science can analyse, but by no synthetical process imi- 
tate. In vain it compounds the elements oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, in the exact proportions of 
the grain : no inorganic substance will support human 
life. The chemist cannot make food, even with all its 
materials at his command ; his art is confined to ascer- 
taining the nature and properties of that which has 
been subjected to the mysterious laws of vitality, 
whether in the animal or vegetable creation. And yet 
science, weak as it may seem in this respect, is able to 
stimulate and assist nature in her processes for man's 
Grain-bearing vegetables are all in this 
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sense ' artificial ; ' wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye, rice, 
millet, beam, and peai, having never been discovered in 
a wild or natural state of growth. 

In this hot weather the appetite for food is not so 
keen as in cold weather ; and chemistry, through her 
high-priest, Liebig, informs us of the reason. The 
source of heat within the human body is the combina- 
tion — the combustion, so to speak — of the carbon of 
the food with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 4 The 
animal body is a heated mass, which bears the same 
relation to surrounding objects as any other heated 
mass ;' receiving heat when these arc hotter, and losing 
heat when these are colder than itself. The blood, not- 
withstanding, of an inhabitant of the arctic circle has a 
temperature as high as that of a native of the south ; 
and this shows that ' the heat given off to the sur- 
rounding medium is restored within the body with great 
rapidity'— a compensation which must take place more 
rapidly in winter than in summer. * Now in different 
climates the quantity of oxygen introduced into the 
system by respiration varies according to the tempera- 
ture of the external air ; the quantity of inspired oxy- 
gen increases with the loss of heat by external cooling, 
and the quantity of carbon or hydrogen necessary to 
combine with this oxygen must be increased in the 
same ratio. If we were to go naked, like certain savage 
tribes, or if, in hunting or fishing, we were exposed to 
the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should 
be able with ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and 
perhaps a dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, 
daily, as warmly-clad travellers havo related witfi asto- 
nishment of these people. We should then also be 
able to take the same quantity of brandy or train-oil 
without bad effects, because the carbon and hydrogen 
of these substances would only suffice to keep up the 
equilibrium between the external temperature and that 
of our bodies.' 

The quantity of food is affected likewise by the num- 
ber of our respirations. In oppressively-hot weather, 
this number is limited by our inability to take exercise, 
and consequently we do not imbibe enough of oxygen 
to consume our usual quantity of carbon. If we enable 
ourselves for a time to keep up this quantity, or, in other 
words, to eat our usual quantity of food, by the use of 
stimulating condiments, our health soon fails. ' The 
cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may be pro- 
duced, increases the amount of food necessary. The 
mere exposure to the open air, in a carriage or on the 
deck of a ship, by increasing radiation and vaporisation, 
increases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more 
than usual. The same is true of those who are accus- 
tomed to drink large quantities of cold water, which is 
given off at the temperature of the body, 98-5*. It 
increases the appetite, and persons of weak constitution 
find it necessary, by continued exercise, to supply to 
the system the oxygen required to restore the heat 
abstracted by the cold water. Loud and long-continued 
speaking, the crying of infanta, moist air, all exert a 
decided and appreciable influence on the amount of 
food which is taken.' 

It has been discovered that lignio, or the solid part 
of wood, affords edible matter ; and that when properly 
prepared, it may be baked into loaves of bread more 
palatable than those that are made in times of scarcity 
from bran and husks of corn. This woody fibre forms 
the chief bulk of vegetables, from the slight network 
which contains the pulp and juice of fruits, up to the 
substantial body of forest timber. In all, the actual 
proximate principle is of the same density ; but in some 
it is closely, and in others loosely compacted, the latter 
involving amongst its pores a considerable volume of 
air. Thus ebony and lignum vitas sink in water like 
stones, while oak and pine float with great buoyancy ; 
but if you expel the air from the two latter, by boiling 
or otherwise, they will sink like the two former. 

By and by the sun will decline in heat and splendour, 
and the leaves of trees and plants assume for a little 
tints which steep the season in j 



beauty. The different colours are supposed to depend 
upon certain acid matters now formed in the withering 
leaf, which produce a reflection of red and yellow light, 
with various other intermixtures. All this glory, how- 
ever, of the vegetable world is only a prelude to its 
decay. Soon come the chill winds, with power to lay 
tlte forest bare; and these beautiful leaves, scattered 
upon the ground, mingle gradually with its substance, 
and undergoing new changes, become nutriment for the 
items on which they grew. When the grass meadows 
begin to lose their colour, we see here and there a ring 
of brighter green, in which we love to fancy that the 
elfin people are accustomed to dance during the night 
But science conjectures that these circlet— increasing 
annually in size, and sometimes presenting a very 
extraordinary appearance — are rather the production of 
a fungus, which, on dying away every year, leaves a 
rich soil for the more luxuriant growth of grass. 
Towards the close of the season, when slight frosts 
become common, the meadow presents a still stranger 
phenomenon, which formerly occasioned not mere 
poetical excitement, like the fairy rings, but supersti- 
tious dread. This is the print of footsteps, which 
appear to have scorched the grass like heated iron. 
And they are footsteps, and human footsteps ; which, 
falling on the grass when it is crimp with frost, break 
it completely down and destroy it. When the sun has 
thawed away tho hoary covering from the meadow, its 
grass appears rich and green— all but these mystic 
prints, where the footsteps scorched, like guilt, as they 
passed ! 

SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 

BERLIN — POTSDAM — HAMBURG. 

From Leipsic we proceeded to Berlin, by way of Cotben, 
a journey by railway which occupied the greater part 
of a day, and over a level tract of country that seemed 
to become more sandy and barren as we advanced 
northwards. In the midst of this desert, which in 
some places is as destitute of herbage as the sands of 
the seashore, Berlin has been built : tome centuries of 
cultivation, however, have deprived the environs of the 
original barren aspect, and now the city seems to be as 
well surrounded with gardens and pleasure-grounds as 
any other capital. Through the centre of the town 
flows the Spree, a dull canal-like river, which is navi- 
gable for barges, and by means of dams, is made ser- 
viceable in turning various mills. 

Driving into Berlin through a suburb of handsome 
houses, the effect was exceedingly pleasing. To enjoy 
the delicious summer weather, the inmates of numerous 
villas had thrown doors and windows open, and either 
within their dwellings, or in the slips of pleasure-ground 
in front, they were seen in hilarious family parties. 
Passing these evidences of a comparatively simple state 
of manners, we come to the Brandenburg gate, a stu- | 
pendous portal, surmounted by a car of victory of tome 
historical note; for, with its prancing bronze steeds, 
it was carried off to l'aris by Napoleon, and was not 
restored till the day of general restitution of national 
property in 1815. Entering by this elegant gateway, we 
have before us, looking eastwards, the main street of 
Berlin — the Unter-deu- Linden (or Under-the -Ltine- 
Trecs) — a thoroughfare more spacious than any of the 
Parisian boulevards. Correctly described, the Linden, 
which is upwards of half a mile in -length, is a great 
broad street, with a stretch of promenading ground in 
the middle thickly lined with tall lime-trees. From 
morning till night, the promenade and the seats beneath 
the trees arc occupied with numerous saunterers— 
citizens of all classes, women, children, and soldiers — 
the whole forming a pleasing scene of half-rural half- 
In proceeding towards the heart of the 
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city, along one tide of this stretch of pleasure-ground, 
we tee at a glance that Berlin it worthy of the com- 
mendations that travellers usually bestow upon it The 
houses, though chiefly of brick, are plastered and 
painted, so as to have a cleanly effect, and the style 
of architecture is tasteful. Parisian buildings have 

I been adopted as a model, but for the greater part those 
of Berlin are not above half the height, and this greatly 
mars the effect on the eye. Going from street to street, 
we observe that nearly the whole town consists of lines 
of thoroughfares lying parallel to, and crossing each 
other at right angles, with little variety as to building : 
the monotony, therefore, is so extreme, as to partake of 
military precision ; and in truth the city is the creation 

I of a mind which thought only of encampments and 
military discipline. To Frederick the Great, Berlin 

| owes its rise from a small town to a great capital. 
Lines of street were prescribed on a uniform plan, the 
main object being to cover a certain space of ground 

I with houses of a particular appearance ; and the ground 
was covered accordingly. In building and laying out 
his capital city, Frederick does not seem to have had 
any idea of conduits, or of the necessity for any 
machinery to carry away and dispose of the domestic 
refuse of a large population. Every stranger, therefore, 
is not long in discovering that the gutters which run 
along the Linden, and all the other thoroughfares, 
present no unsuitable field for the investigations of a 
Sanitary Commission. Whether the Berliners have 
ever troubled themselves on the score of this surface- 
drainage, or, more properly, exhalation, I am unable to 
say. All I can tell is, that after a lapse of nearly a 
century, their city remains destitute of what is else- 
where one of the most significant engines of civi- 
lisation. 

Notwithstanding this defect, Berlin is a fine city. 
Spreading over a Hat plain, without regard to waste 
of ground, there seems nothing like huddling of dwel- 
ling* into close alleys, or piling them one on another. 
About the centre, overhanging the dull waters of the 

i Spree, stands the palace ; and this seems to cut off the 
older and less regular part of the town on the east from- 
tlie more fashionable portion on the west From the 
palace to the Brandenburg gate, environing the Linden, 
is the great scene of attraction. But it is only around 
and near the open apace at the palace that the principal 
public buildings are situated j and on this account a visi- 
tor can see all that is worth seeing in one or two days. 
We spent a> week hi our rambles and visits — the Cham- 
ber of Arts, the Museum or Picture Gallery, and other 
public institutions occupying our attention ; but we I 

j had now seen so many things of this kind, that they 

j afforded us comparatively little pleasure. Of the vast j 
variety of objects which were presented. I can remem- I 

' ber only that we saw a pewter drinking -cup which I 
had been used by the unfortunate Baron Trenck in his 
long confinement at Magdeburg. It was covered with 
poetry, inscribed with a nail or some other rude in- 
strument The arsenal is a handsome edifice; so also 
is the university, to one of whose professors — the 
venerable Zumpt— I was indebted for some personal 
attentions. Introduced by this gentleman to one of 
the directors of the elementary town schools, I had 
the pleasure of being made acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of the Prussian system of education. 
As is well known, this system is compulsory ; every 

, child in good health being compelled, as a matter 
of law, to attend the school selected by its parents, 

, or provided by the public authorities ; and all parents 

1 neglecting the regulations being subject to punishment 
By this means, which I allow is despotic, every child 
in Prussia is elementarily instructed. No idle and 
, disorderly children are seen in the streets. Conducted 
to a large town -school, in two departments, one for 
boys, and the other for girls, I spent a couple of hours 
in the different class-rooms, and had reason to feel 
satisfied that the education was on a liberal footing, 
and apparen tly under correct management Curious on 



the subject of compulsion, I asked one of the teachers 
how this part of the business was arranged. He men- 
tioned in reply that it cost him no trouble. The town 
is divided into numerous small wards, each having an 
inspector, who takes account of all the children in his 
district. Should any child fail in attendance, the in- , 
spector is informed of the circumstance, and he makes j 
all suitable inquiries. If the parent is to blame, the i 
offence is punishable. Practically, however, little com- j 
pulsion is employed, and the law may only be said to I 
act in terrorem. With all proper respect for public 
liberty, it could be wished that we had in this country 
the means of frightening worthless parents into the 
practice of sending their children habitually to school. 
A little Prussian despotism on this point many will 
allow, would not be a bad thing. 

Berlin has the reputation of being one of the most 
intellectual cities in Germany. Its population is very 
mixed, as respects race and sect and the general tone 
of society, improved by the concentration of men of 
high art and learning, is of a superior kind. At the ; i 
same time something is lost in point of simplicity and '■ 
pnrity. There is much frivolity and idleness, and the j 
town ranks low with regard to temperance. The | 
recent outbreaks likewise demonstrate the slight re- 
gard for public order among certain portions of the 
population. At the period of my visit Berlin seemed : 
to be fully occupied with soldiers; uniforms of various 
kinds were seen in all quarters, and bayonets gleamed i 
in front of every public edifice. That the populace 
should have actually taken possession of the town, and 
humbled the reigning monarch, in despite of the large 
garrison employed to preserve order, is one of the 
many curiosities in government which are at present 
puzzling Europe, and of the results of which no one can 
safely venture a prediction. 

Within a short distance of Berlin there arc many 
agreeable places of holiday resort. Beyond the Branden- 
burg gate is an extensive wood, intersected with walks 
and drives, open to the public; further on are Krolls 
gardens, a species of Vauxhall, with a number of enter- 
tainments. Two or three miles beyond, in the same 
direction, is Charlottenburg, a royal residence, with 
extensive grounds, forming what may be called the 
Hampton Court of Berlin. This is a quiet and very 
charming place of resort The palace contains some 
Rood pictures ; but it is less an object of interest than 
the mausoleum of Louisa, queen of Prussia. Louisa, it 
will be recollected, was queen during the desperate 
struggles which the country underwent at the time of 
its occupation by the French invaders, and was almost ! I 
the only personage who from the first perceived the ne- 
cessity for Prussia holding Napoleon at defiance. Per- 
haps never was the death of a queen so deeply lamented 
as that of this amiable and accomplished woman. The 
king her husband was inconsolable, and spared no 
expense in commemorating the deceased with all the , 
aids of sculpture. The mausoleum at Charlottenburg, 
which is iu the form of a temple, with a spacious inte- 
rior chamber, into which a chastened light is admitted, 
is an object of attraction to all strangers ; and I frankly 
confess it was the finest thing we saw during our whole 
journey. In the middle of the inner apartment is 
planed the figure of Louisa in a reclining posture on a 
sarcophagus, the whole formed of white marble by 
Ranch, one of 'the most eminent sculptors of Germany. 
Calm and tranquil in spiritual beauty lies this admir- 
able figure, whose sleep in the silent mansion we almost 
feel afraid to disturb. Bauch is stated to have enter- 
tained a strong and loyal regard for this estimable 
princess ; so much so, that she had become his inspiring 
divinity in art. With the most exalted enthusiasm, he 
devoted himself to a commemoration of her beauty and , 
modest deportment ; and the figure at Charlottenburg, 
and one equally beautiful at Potsdam, executed to the 
order of tho king, attest his success. Latterly, a com- 
panion figure of the king, executed after his death, has i 
been added by the present sovereign. 
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Potsdam is distant twenty mllei from Berlin, in the 
tame direction m Charlottenburg, and is now caaily 
reached by railway. We apent a day in admiring the 
beauties of this famed retreat of the great Frederick. 
The town, which is formal and dull, is situated on 
the Havel, a small river which is here expanded into a 
pretty lake. The country around is rich, green, and 
picturesque. Immediately north from the town is a 
well-wooded hill, and it is on the southern face of this 
eminence, and the low grounds at its base, that wo And 
the various palaces for which Potsdam is celebrated. 
Wandering through pleasure-grounds, laid out in the 
style of those at Versailles, we come first to the palace 
of Sans Souci, which occupies a commanding situation, 
with a fine prospect to the south. Immediately in 
front is a terrace with parterres of flowers, where 
Frederick in his latter days was fond of sunning him- 
self, nnd where he wished to be buried near his favou- 
rite dogs— a wish, however, not attended to. At a 
short distance from the palace, farther up the hill, 
stands the windmill which Frederick in vain tried to 
remove by a suit at law with its owner. It is still, I 
believe, in the family of the miller who so undauntedly 
defended his rights against royal aggression. From 
Sans Souci we proceeded to visit the New Palace — a 
very grand, hut apparently a most unnecessary build- 
ing, in which we saw the apartments where Fre- 
derick far some time resided. They are small, little 
larger than closets, and in ono his library is still pre- 
served. It is a collection of works in French, chiefly 
dramatic, in faded bindings. 

Besides these, we visited some other palaces, an ac- 
count of which I shall not inflict on the reader, and 
Anally, in the town, looked into a church in which 
Frederick was entombed. Here, in a zinc sarcophiiKus, 
within a whitewashed vault below the pulpit, are en- 
cased the remains of the old warrior. Napoleon, accord- 
ing to his usual policy of spoliation, carried off the 
svtord which had been placed over the tomb of the 
monarch. It has never been restored ; but the front of 
the gallery of the church is hung with flags taken by 
the Prussians from the French, by which we may infer 
that the nation has more than avenged the insult 

Talking on the subject of the French occupation of 
Prussia to a private family in Berlin, they referred to it 
; even at this distance of time with something like a 
| feeling of horror; but also with a degree of pride that 
i the people had not shrunk from their duty in so ter- 
( rible a period of adversity. So enormous were the ex- 
' actions of the French, that all the current coin of the 
' realm was absorbed ; and when the money was ex- 
I hausted, it became necessary to appcaso the demands of 
i the conqueror by a universal sacrifice of plate, jewels, 
i rings, and trinkets of all sorts. Every family unhesi- 
tatingly rendered up its articles of value to the public 
treasury ; and trinkets formed of the fancy iron manu- 
|; fucture of Berlin were given in return. The possession 
; I of any of these acknowledgments is now much prized. 
They bear on them the inscription in German, 4 I gave 
gold for iron.' An iron ring of this kind is now worth 
more than its weight in the more precious metal. The 
Berlin manufacture of fancy iron articles is said to have 
been much improved by the impetus given to it by the 
I popular contributions; but it is still inferior to the 
j Swiss manufacture, which in iron may be said to rival 
the finest lace. 

The journey from Berlin to Hamburg is usually 
spoken of by travellers as an unpleasant and tedious 
jumble in a diligence across a sandy tract of country. 
Thanks to steam, things are greatly changed for the 
better. There is now a railway from Berlin to Ham- 
burg, and by this line of route, crossing part of Meck- 
lenburg, we made the journey in about nix hours. 
During the latter part of the excursion, the odious 
sandy wastes disappear, and are succeeded by the low- 
lying green plains which border on the Baltic. Al- 
though wearisome to the eye, Bnd the detestation of the 
artist, the level country is geologically interesting. In 



various places are seen lying on the surface of the 
ground large and small boulders, belonging to a forma- 
tion nowhere found in the district The most common 
notion is, that these stones have been transported hither 
by the Deluge ; but they can be reasonably accounted 
for otherwise. The whole district— Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg, and part of Prussia— wat probably at one time 
covered by the waters of the Baltic or North Sea ; and 
the boulders, floated away from their native region on 
icebergs, have been dropped to the bottom when the ico 
was dissolved. At the present moment icebergs are 
depositing foreign rocks in the bosom of the North 
Atlantic ; and in progress of ages these masses may be 
discovered on the surface of dry land, rounded by the 
abrasion which they have encountered at the bottom of 
the sea. 

We entered Hamburg at night and were deposited at 
StreiU's Hotel, on the Jungfernsteig. Never did so mag- 
nificent a spectacle of town acenery meet our eye as on 
the following morning, when we opened the jalousies 
of our window. Before us lay, in placid beauty, a quad- 
rangular sheet of water, measuring probably a third of 
a mile on each side. On the southern side opposite, 
the lake was bounded by a causeway with trees, which 
cut it off from an irregular piece of water beyond. The | 
other three sides of this water square were environed 
with houses of elegant architecture ; but between them 
and the lake was a thoroughfare for carriages and foot- 
passengers. Tho lake, which is an expanded portion of ; 
the river Alster, communicating with the Elbe by locks, 
is surrounded with a substantial quay, but contains no 
vessels except small pleasure-boata ; and these sailing 
about in the bright sunshine, and a number of swans, 
which here and there dotted the surface, imparted a 
lively and pleasing effect to the scene. Apropos of the 
swans: I was informed that they have money in the \ 
funds, and are tended as carefully as the bears of Berne. 
An old lady, it seems, bequeathed them and their suc- 
cessors a fortune, and tho trustees of the property of 
course take care to preserve and perpetuate the race. 

The Jungfernsteig is certainly a fine thing ; but much 
of ite beauty is owing to the great fire of 1842, which 
burnt the better part of the town. This fire has made , 
Hamburg one of the most beautiful cities in Europe, j 
In place of closely-built and inconvenient streets of 
antique houses, there have sprung up rows of the most 
handsome edifices, rivalling the newer parte of Paris. ; 
The environs also have been much beautified ; and the 
only portion of the town in the condition of former days 
is that which is connected with the shipping. 

We greatly enjoyed Hamburg during the few days 
we were able to spend in it, and could not sufficiently 
admire the air of industry, blended with rational re- 
creation, which distinguished its inhabitants. Only one ; 
thing I had great reason to find fault with: this is 
the extraordinary fact, that there is no distinct single 
post-office. Instead of one office to which all letters 
should come, there are several offices, each acting inde- 
pendently of the others. Thus there is an English : 
post-office, whence are delivered all English letters by 
a distinct set of postmen ; a Prussian post-office ; a 
Hanoverian post-office ; a Swedish post-office ; and so on 
in perplexing confusion. Expecting let ten from various 
countries, I had occasion to visit their respective post- 
offices every morning, at different parte of the town. 
Nothing more absurd than this multiplication of post- 
offices, each an independent centre of operations, is to 
be found in any part of the world ; and how it should 
be tolerated by the people of Hamburg is beyond my 
comprehension. Does it arise from the town authori- 
ties declining to charge themselves with the receipt 
delivery, and despatch of letters? 

Before quitting Hamburg, we visited, at the distance 
of three miles from the town, the establishment at ; 
Horn, designed for reclaiming and educating evil- 
disposed youths ; but as I am accused, perhaps justly, 
of harping too mnch on the subject of education, I pasa 
over what we saw here without present remark. 
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Not to inflict another article on tho reader, it will be 
sufticieut to state, that from Hamburg we crowed the 
Elbe to the dominions of Ilanovor, and were thence 
carried by railway to the banks of the Rhine at Cologne; 
from which we found our way home to England. Aud 
so ends a Summer Excursion in Germany. 

W.C. 



JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

JosEPn Lancaster, whose name must ever hare an 
honourable place in the history of education, was born 
November '27, 1778, in Kent Street, Horough Koad, Lon- 
don. His parents were respectable, worthy people, but 
far from wealthy. In his early years Joseph was remark- 
ablo for thoughtfulnesa aud intelligence, and ha was 
generally to be seen in some comer of the room with 
a book in his hand. When about fourteen ho read 
Clarkson's writings on the slave- trade, which were 
just theu issuing from the press, and they made such 
an impression on his mind, that he formed the sin- 
gular resolve to go to Jamaica and teach the poor 
blacks to read the lliblc. It was a wild scheme, and 
one that he knew his parents would oppose; he there- 
fore determined to learc home without their knowledge. 
He started on his perilous enterprise with only a 
pocket Hiblo, a volume of 4 The Pilgrim's Progress,' and a 
few shillings in his purse. The first night he spent be- 
neath a hedge, and the next he slept under a haystack. 
His money was soon expended; but happily he fell in 
with a working man going the same road, who generously 
shared his provisions with him. None would have thought, 
had they seen the poor boy enter the city of llristol, 
penniless, and almost shoeless, that he would one day be- 
come a powerful instrument in diffusing the glorious light 
of knowledge among benighted thousands. On offering 
himself as a volunteer, he was accepted, and the follow- 
ing morning was sent to Milford-Havcn. On board the 
vessel he became an object of ridicule, and went by the 
appellation of the parson. One day when the captain 
was away, an officer in derision asked him to preach a 
sermon to them; and Joseph acceded to tho request, on 
condition that he was allowed half an hour for meditation. 
At the time appointed he came on deck, where he found 
all the ship's company waiting to listen to him. Having 
mounted a cask, he began to speak of the sin of drunken- 
ness and profane swearing — sins to which sailors are 
particularly addicted. His companions at first laughed 
heartily ; but conviction at length fastened on their 
minds, and they bung down their heads, and one after 
another sneaked off. The sermon had at least one good 
effect, for during the remainder of the voyage ho was 
treated with tho greatest kindness. 

Joseph's return home was brought about in a singular 
manner. A clergyman, stepping into Mr I^ancaster's shop 
to make a purchase, found Mrs Lancaster weeping, and 
kindly inquired the cause of her distress. She told him 
that her son had left his home, and the reasons she 
had for supposing he had gone to the West Indies. ' Oh 
come, my good woman,' he said encouragingly, 'take 
comfort; I am intimate with the captain of the Port 
Admiral's ship at Plymouth. I live at Clapham. Should 
you hear of your son, let me know.' Three weeks after, 
a letter was received from the runaway, and information 
was immediately sent to their new friend. The promised 
interest was used in his behalf, and Joseph was ere long 
sent back, with a new suit of clothes, and money to pay 
all his expenses. 

Joseph Lancaster's benevolent and energetic mind 
soon, however, found a fresh field for its exercise. He 
saw the ignorance prevailing among the poor of his own 
land; and though he could not anticipate the extensive 
good which ultimately crowned his" labours, yet he deter- 
mined to un his individual efforts for its removal. 

Having time at bis own disposal, he requested his father 
to give him the use of a room in his house, which would 
enable him, he said, to open a school on very low terms 
for the poor of the neighbourhood. Mr Lancaster readily 
complied, and Joseph set about the necessary prepara- 



tions. He purchased some old boards, and manufactured 
them Into desks and forms ; the workmanship, it is true, 
was rather rom?h, but they answered all tho intents and 
purposes for which they were designed. When completed, 
he reckoned that the outlay amounted to tweuty-five 
shillings. The school was opened January 17.18. 

Mr Lancaster found that many parents were unable to 
pay even the small sum he asked, and he generously 
oflered to instruct boys so circumstanced gratuitously. 
This greatly increased his school ; and not being able to 
afford ushers, he felt it necessary to form some plan in 
which one boy could instruct another. This suggested 
the system of having monitors, which afterwards was so 
generally adopted. With Lancaster it was entirely a 
new idea, though it was subsequently found to have 
been previously practised by the celebrated Dr Bell at 
Madras. 

The room in his father's house was soon found to be 
too small ; one place after another was hired ; but the 
school became so large, that Mr Lancaster at length had 
a suitable building erected at his own expense. It is 
said that ho had no less than a thousand pupils— eight 
hundred boys, and two hundred girls. The following 
notice was placed on the outside of the building:— 4 All 
that will, may send their children, and havo them edu- 
cated freely; and those that do not wish to have education 
for nothing, may pay for it if they please.' 

The disinterested kindness of the young schoolmaster 
won the affection of his pupils, and they looked up to 
him as their counsellor and friend. During the hours of 
recreation he joined in their sports, often taking two, 
three, and on one occasion five hundred of them into the 
country. Then on the Sunday evenings he was in tho 
habit of inviting a large number of them to tea at his 
house, where, after familiar and instructive intercourse, 
he closed the day with devotional exercises. About this 
time he joined the Society of Friends. We cannot pass 
over a circumstance which shows the benevolent regard 
Mr Lancaster felt for the young under his charge. One 
season the scarcity and d earn ess of provision had reduced 
the poor to a sad state of want : he was not able from 
his own purse to relieve the distress from which many of 
his boys were suffering ; he therefore made a subscrip- 
tion amongst his friends, and was by this means enabled 
to provide a good dinner daily for sixty or eighty of the 
most needy. 

Constant association with the youths for whom he 
was labouring gave Mr Lancaster an insight into cha- 
racter, and thus qualified him for the task of forming a 
system for their instruction. 

The novel plan on which the school was conducted 
excited much curiosity and interest. Persons of distin- 
guished rank visited it, aud expressed themselves much 
pleaxcd with its operations. Some of Joseph Lancaster's 
friends spoko favourably of him to Oeorge III., and his 
majesty intimated a desire to see the young schoolmaster. 

* Lancaster, I have sent for you to give me an account 
of your system of education,' the king said, as he entered 
the royal presence. * I hear you have met with opposi- 
tion. One master teach five hundred children at the 
same time! How do you keep them in order V 

' Please thy majesty, by the same principle thy ma- 
jesty's army is kept in order — by the won! of command.' 

* Good, good,' returned the king : ' it does not require 
an aged general to give the command— one of younger 
years can do it.' 

Lancaster then proceeded to explain his plan. The 
king listened with attention, and when ho had concluded, 
said, ' I highly approve of your system; and it is my wish 
that every poor child in my dominions should be taught 
to read the Bible. 1 will do anything you wish to pro- 
mote this object.* 

* Please thy majesty,' Lancaster replied, ' if the system 
meets thy majesty's approbation, I can go through the 
country and lecture on the system ; and I havo no doubt 
but in a few months I shall be able to give thy majesty 
an account where ten thousand poor children are being 
educated.' 

Tho king then promptly engaged to subscribe L.100 
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annual lr; and turning to the queen, he Mid, 'Charlotte, 
you shall subscrilie L.50, and the princesses L.25 each ; ' 
adding, ' you may have the money directly.' 

' Please thy majesty, that will be setting thy nobles a 
good example.' This latter remark called forth a smile 
from the courtly train. 

From this time Joseph Lancaster became a public lec- 
turer on education. He travelled from one town to an- 
other, and in most instances was successful in overruling 
the prejudices and moving tho hearts of the inhabitants, 
so far as to get them to assist in establishing free schools 
for the poor. These lectures led also to a more general 
investigation of the subject. On the 20th of February 
1807, Mr Whitbread, in the House of Commons, said, ' I 
believe the greatest reform that could take place in this 
kingdom would be to impart instruction to every man in 
it. A system of education has lately been formed, so 
simple, so cheap, and so effective, that the discovery of it 
is a {rreat benefit to the world at large, and the discoverer, 
Mr Joseph Lancaster, is entitled to very considerable 
praise.' He went on to say that he was aware that pre- 
judice and bigotry had united against him, but that he 
was convinced that his principles were true ; that they 
would ultimately prevail ; and that, by establishing 
similar schools, education would be conducted at less 
than one-third the expense which it at that present time 
demanded. 

The necessary outlay in the establishment of the plan 
was so great, that notwithstanding the pecuniary support 
Mr Lancaster received, he found himself involved in 
debts to a large amount ; and in the summer of 1807 he 
was arrested. He wrote to several friends on the occa- 
sion, but all were afraid to involve themselves in the 
affair. One, however, Mr W. Corston,* left home with 
the intention of becoming bail for him ; but his generous 
iinpulso was checked by the thought that other writs 
might be immediately issued. He felt that if he carried 
out his purpose, it would risk the interests of his wife and 
children, yet to desert a friend in the hour of need was 
distressing in the highest degree. He determined, how- 
ever, to go on and make Mr Lancaster acquainted with 
his feelings: this he did. When he had explained all, 
Mr Lancaster, taking him by the hand, exclaimed, 4 My 
dear friend, I see thou art not to assist me this time. 
Compose thyself; this will never make a breach of friend- 
ship between thee and me.' Strange to say, tho sheriff's 
officer who conducted him to the King's Bench conceived 
such a high esteem for him that he became bail, saying 
ho was sure he was an honest man. 

In March 1 808, a committee consisting of six gentlemen 
was formed, who held themselves responsible for the debts 
of the Society, and things went on more prosperously. 

The following are a few brief extracts from some highly 
interesting letters he wrote to his friends during his 
tours: — * Woburn, 23d of eleventh month, 1807. — I am now 
at Woburn Abbey, and dine to-day with the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford and tho Duke of Manchester. I am 
to hold a public lecture here, and he [the duke] has pro- 
mised to attend it. I trust some good is likely to occur 
before we go. The day after to-morrow is n;y birthday : 
I am nine -and -twenty. I wish all my children [his 
scholars J to have a plumpudding and roast beef ; do 
order it for them, and speud a happy hour in the even- 
ing with them, as thou didst this time last year in my 
absence in Ireland. Perhaps thou wilt have a plum- 
cake or tart for my little unprotected infant on my 
birthday.* 4 Fret School, Bonugh Jload, '26th of tecond 
month, 1808.— The last number of the Edinburgh Review 
notices my plan of education very favourably, and com- 
plimented the king by saying — 41 His majesty's goodness 
will be remembered, and his name have the blessing of 
many a poor ragged boy, long after it is forgotten by every 
lord of the bedchamber, and every clerk of the closet." 
This same review says my publications have a little of 



* Mr WlllUm Corston publUhed • lifo of Joseph Lancaster In 
HMO. with the bcncrolent view or calling public attention to the 
pecuniary wnnU of the bereaved family. To this life tho writer i* 
Indebted for the information in the above sketch. 



the 44 Obadiah flavour" about them; but they, the re- 
viewers, think that is all fair, aud that Quakers ought 
not to be expected to write and Bpeak as other people. 
So I forewarn thee that thou may possibly expect a little 
of that Obadiah flavour, and not be disappointed.' 

He goes on to give some details of his proceedings in 
Bristol, where he met with opposition from the very men 
from whom he had reason to expect the most cordiality. 
They predicted a riot if he publicly lectured there ; and 
he gives the following ludicrous account of the effect 
this had upon him : — 4 The mortification of being 
worried, goaded, and even insulted by my own friends 
(and there were some among the deputation I highly 
esteemed and loved), was such as pat me into a pickle, 
and gave me a fit of the bile. 1 was to go to a gentle- 
man's to tea previous to the lecture. The visit from 
the deputation of Friends had made me very ill and 
low, so in haste and perturbation I went out without 
being shaved, and without a clean neckcloth. When at 
tea, I found I had come out and forgot to leave my beard 
behind me-— I requested my friend to let roe be shaved; 
for knowing I was a Friend or Quaker, I did not wish 
people to take me for a Jew. The important work of 
ihavation once accomplished, tea over, and being fur- 
nished with a clean neckcloth, I unthinkingly put the 
dirty one in my pocket, and deliberately walked off to 
the lecture-room. The room was crowded, and the lecture 
attended with much success; but finding myself annoyed 
by the heat of the place when mounted on my rostrum, I 
felt for my pocket-handkerchief, and twice did I take out 
my dirty neckcloth to wipe my face with, to my no small 
diversion ever since, and probably of my auditors. Next 
day I waited on my friends, told them there was no riot, 
but a loyal and attentive auditory, and that their act, 
though only the act of individuals, and not of the body, 
was a stretch of ecclesiastical authority I did not expect, 
and to which I would not submit. But I had another 
cause (if complaint against them — their unwarrantable 
interference had given me tho bile; now I had a great 
work, and the bile was only an impediment which I 
wished to get rid of. As they had given it me when I 
had no business with it, I therefore begged they would 
take it again, and divide it among themselves, as they 
were many, and I only one. Such a division would make 
it light to them, and I should get rid of a heavy burthen 
at an easy rate; but they did not accept my proposition— 
they only laughed merrily at it ; and after all wc parted 
in good-humour.' 

• * • 4 On returning from Canterbury, I went to 
Woburn Abbey, and there spent my birthday, where I 
had an opportunity of being introduced to the Duke of 
Manchester, whose Christian liberality waa very gratify- 
ing to me. I gave a lecture at Woburn ; and while lec- 
turing, an impudent little black dog wanted to eat my 
pulpit. The Duke of Bedford had appointed a man to 
make all things ready for my lecture in the Market- 
Mouse. Just as I was going to begin, he says, " Sir, you 
want something to stand on ? " I said," Yes. What shall 
I gett" 44 Oh, the first thing that comes to hand will 
do." So what does he do but bring two or three squares 
of greaves or oil-cake for me to stand on. There might 
be some fear of my pulpit melting under my feet ; but 
I did not much dread that, though it proved a little 
slippery, for 1 had stood in slippery places before without 
falling. However, when speaking, and the whole audi- 
ence as well as myself deeply attentive to the subject, 
out came the dog, and began to nibble the corners of the 
pidpit, and certainly would have devoured some part of 
it, if a gentleman had not driven him away. 1 kept 
my countenance during this risible scene with the usual 
gravity ; for if my muscles had relaxed ever so little, the 
audience would have soon been convulsed with laughter. 
Things once put in a train for a school at Woburn, I 
took leave of my kind friends, and travelled down to 
Bristol. My former lectures had been so well received, 
that the committee there in treated me immediately to 
give some more, and planned out four in succession. 
The Guildhall, the Assembly Boom, and the Merchant 
Taylors' Hall proving too small, the committee thought 
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the best and only thing to accommodate the people, as 
a broad hat could not find its way into the church, wan 
to take the large Methodist meeting-house, and here we 
ha'l above four thousand persons 1 A Mtthoditt meeting- 
house, a Friend lecturer, and two chaplain* of the Duke of 
Kent holding the plates at tho door, and forty guineas 
in small money in the plates, and myself telling them 
" that fifteen years ago I came into this great city poor 
and needy, without a shilling or a friend I Now, after 
this long interval, I came to plead for such as I was 
/want of education excepted) — to remind them of their 
duty as Christians, not to leave one poor child, male or 
female, unable to read their Bibles now and for ever— 
and come with a plan of education that had stood the 
test of experiment, and bad tho patronage of the wise 
and good of all denominations." ' 

In 1818, Mr Lancaster went over to America to propa- 
gate his system there. He seemed to live but for one 
grand object — to impart knowledge to the ignorant; and 
no obstacle was suffered to obstruct his course. His motto 
was lore; and he did not confine the heavenly principle 
within a narrow sect, nor permit it to be bounded by 
national tics. His labours across the Atlantic were 
equally successful, and he won many a young American 
heart. He says, * When they sec me, they shout, " Here 
comes our father ! " ' 

Unhappily, Mr Lancaster met with a sudden and disas- 
trous death. He was run over in the streets of New York, 
two of his ribs were broken, and his head was much 
He was not killed on the spot, but died soon 
after, October 23, 1838. The disinterestedness of his 
motives are evident from the fact that he lived and died 
poor. He found the only reward he sought in the approval 
of his own heart, and in the satisfaction arising from 
doing good. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.' 

The title of this book is calculated to mislead many 
persons. ' The Romance of the Peerage' is not it 
romantic history ; that is, a fictitious or partly ima- 
ginary history of the British peerage. There is no 
romance, in that sense, about the book. It is strictly 
and historically true, as far aa the author knows. Its 
materials are carefully collected from a variety of au- 
thentic sources, and any deficiency is never eked out 
by invention. By the term Romance of the Peerage, is 
meant such remarkable and interesting events in the 
real history of that class as partake of the nature of 
romance, and contain the elements of the poetic, the 
heroic, the terrible, or the afTecting. 

* It is rather strange,' says Mr Craik in his pre- 
face, ' that family history should have been so much 
neglected as it has been by literature. While it 
stands between history, commonly so called, or na- 
tional history, and the history of individuals, or bio- 
graphy, it is as distinct from both as these are from one 
another ; and with something of the peculiar character 
of each, it has no want of attractions of its own. It 
supplies many illustrations both of the political, the 
biographical, and the literary history of post ages. 
But, in particular, it would seem to be mostly in family 
history that we are to find the history of society, which 
indeed means, in the main, the history of domestic life.' 

The present volun>e contains two main subjects : 
namely, the ' History of Lettice Knollys, her Marriages, 
and her Descendants,' and the ' Earldom of Banbury.' 
From these two spring a number of incidental narratives 
and anecdotes. The account of the contest concerning 
the Banbury peerage will be of importance in the eyes 
of lawyers, because it contains valuable legal information 
on the laws regarding heirship, marriage, and legitimacy 
of descent. To the general reader, this portion of the 
work, though full of curious facts, will be far less inte- 
resting than the preceding one, devoted to Lettice 
Knollys. This remarkable personage was distiugitislictl 



for her birth, beauty, longevity, and strange eventful 
history. She was first cousin to Queen Elizabeth ; she 
was born in the reign of Henry VIII.. and lived till the 
beginning of the troublous times of Charles I.'s reign, 
dying at the age of ninety-four. Her first husband was 
Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex ; and her eldest son 
was Robert Devereux, the second and more famous 
Earl of Essex, the queen's favourite. Her first husband 
is supposed to have been poisoned by the celebrated 
Earl of Leicester, who had for some time an acquaint- 
ance with the fair but unprincipled Lettice, and who 
subsequently married her. Thus she was the wife of 
Elizabeth's first, and the mother of her last favourite. 
In this part of the narrative Mr Craik touches upon the 
disregard to historic truth in the brilliant novel * Kenil- 
worth.' The story of Amy Robsart is shown to be very 
different from that given by the great king of modern fic- 
tion. Appended to the volume are five letters between 
Lord Robert Dudley and his servant Blount, hitherto un- 
published, relating to the murder of that unhappy lady. 
Mr Craik discovered them in the Pepysian Library. They 
ore undoubtedly genuine, and had been lent by Evelyn 
to Pepys, who apparently never returned them. They 

ira far to convict Lord Robert Dudley of the murder of 
lis wife, who was not Connies* of Leicester, for her death 
took place before he was made an earl. After his mar- 
riage with the Countess of Essex, Leicester seems to have 
been much influenced by her, and to have been sincerely 
attached to her. But his crimes were avenged in a 
signal manner; for there is reason to believe that he 
was himself poisoned by Lettice and Sir Christopher 
Blount, his master of the horse, whom she married 
within a year after Leicester's death. This Blount was 
a very different person from the man who was Leices- 
ter's emissary in the matter of poor Amy's murder. 

This third husband of Lettice was involved in her 
son's conspiracy, and suffered with him on the scaffold, 
lie was a man of vile character, and half ruined the 
countess, and in all probability led her a miserable life ; 
which we, for our own part, do not in the least regret, as 
she deserved a more severe punishment for her crimes. 
This more severe punishment came upon her in the 
downfall and death of her son, the pride and glory of 
her old age. Yet her elastic spirit recovered this blow ; 
and she lived to see another great calamity in her 
family. Her grandson, the son of that darling Robert 
whom Elizabeth sentenced to death, was divorced from 
his beautiful fiend of a wife, Frances Howard, whom lie 
loved, that she might marry Carr, Earl of Somerset, the 
favourite of Jatnes I.; and to add to his un happiness, 
she was soon after tried, with Somerset, for the murder 
of Sir Thomas Ovcrbury, convicted, and only escaped 



execution through the unjust lenity of James. The 

young Earl of Essex was also 



* Curiosities of Family History. By George Lull* Craik. Vol. I. 
itii.1 Hall. 



second marriage of this yount, 
unfortunate. He was afterwards the Parliamentarian 
generxl in the great Civil War -, and we may hope that 
he found In the stormy elements of politics and war a 
refuge from the painful memories of his domestic life. 
It is very common for biographers to fall in love with 
their hero or heroine, or wc should be surprised at the 
gentleness of Mr Craik's censure of Lettice. He gives 
the following imaginary sketch of her in her extreme 
old age : — 

* It is impossible not to have a considerable respect 
for her, think of some things what we may. One can 
imagine her, with attenuated, but still erect frame, and 
face that has lost its bloom, but not all its grace either 
of expression or of form, neither its natural liveliness 
nor its courtly elegance, slowly taking her regular 
morning walk with staff in hand, while every villager 
or villager's child she meets makes humblest obeisance 
to the ancient lady, and lias a kind word in return. It 
is like the middle of the preceding century come back 
again, an apparition of the early Elizabethan time in an 
advanced condition of quite another state of things. One 
thinks, as she passes on, with how many realities of old 
splendour, or at least pictures of such taken from the 
life, that memory must be bung, which no other pos- 
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sesses, which no other ever will possess. She has seen 
what others can only fancy : she has breathed the actual 
air of that foreign land, one might say of that extinct 
world, of which others can only attain ft com parati rely 
faint, possibly a very false, conception from report. 
What to us are but guesses, dreams, ingenious fabrica- 
tions, arc certainties to her. She is to us like one who 
has been down among the dead. Think of her calling 
to mind sometimes the days when the first Essex, then 
the young Viscount Hereford, won her heart and hand, 
not far from fourscore years ago! It must seem to 
herself like looking back upon a previous state of cxist- 
eni-c, when she might almost doubt if she was the same 
being that she is now. Her descendant, it will be ob- 
served, says very little in his poetical tribute of her 
first husband, and nothing at all of her third ; indeed 
he all but blinks Essex, though his own great-grand- 
father, as completely ns Blount ; for the queen's favourite, 
for whom she is said to havo quitted the queen's favour, 
must be understood to be Leicester. The verses, how- 
ever, paint her old age as having been much what we 
should fancy it would be. Her kindness to the poor, 
which is so strongly dwelt upon, is an interesting 
feature in the delineation, and one which all that is 
known of her would especially lead us to expect to find 
in it. What is said about the " better sort" being in 
the habit of repairing to her " as to an holy court," 
may be thought a little more difficult to understand.' 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is 
devoted to the history of the eldest daughter of Lettice, 
the Lady Penelope Devcreux, afterwards Lady Rich 
She inherited her mother's marvellous beauty. Sho 
was the Stella of Sidney's ' Astrophel and Stella,' and 
the object of his sincere passion. Her life is full of 
strange events and shifting fortunes. 

Such are the chief matters elucidated in the volume 
before us. The diligent research and careful accuracy 
throughout are equal to the skill displayed in the 
arrangement of the complicated story, and the good 
taste and judgment of the general remarks. The work, 
when completed, will be in all probability an indis- 
pensable commentary on the history of England for all 
real students, since it will be an authentic collection of 
all ascertainable facts regarding the private history of 
some of the most distinguished families in the country. 
The student of history who would obtain more than 
the dry bones of that science, must be a philosopher 
and a profound observer of human nature. Such a one 
will know how to value, as a commentary on the poli- 
tical annals of our country, 'The Romance of the 
Peerage.' He will be aware that the ' Curiosities of 
Enmity nistory' often throw a light upon the darkness, 
and explain the otherwise inexplicable curiosities of the 
national history. 

SEBASTIAN LECLERC. 

Oxe fine midsummer morning, In the year 1665, the 
e xciseman who bad the care of the Porte St Denis, one 
of the chief entrances to the city of Paris, was accosted 
by an aged man, who, with his long hair, bald forehead, 
and beard fashioned in the style of Henry IV.'s time, 
had a somewhat singular aspect lie courteously saluted 
the officer on guard, and inquired of him in a strong 
Alsatian dialect, 1 Can you tell me whereabouts Sebas- 
tian Leclerc lives?' 

At this question the exciseman, n stnpid - looking 
ninny, opened his mouth wide, and stored with a be- 
wildered look at his interrogator. ' Sebastian Leclerc?' 
he repeated. ' Is he a clerk of the Excise ? I don't 
know any one of that name in our company.' 

• A clerk of the Excise!' exclaimed the old man in a 
voice which insensibly betrayed somewhat of contempt 
for the office. 'Assuredly not. Sebastian I-eclcrc is 
my son.' 

• In what quarter of the town does he reside?' 

• If I knew it myself, I need not ask you ! ' replied tho 



stranger, with the twofold susceptibility of an old man 

The clerk burst into a fit of laughter, and called out 
to his companions, who were within the office, ' Hallo t 
there! Do any of you know Sebastian Leclerc, who 
lives in Paris?' 

'Scbastiau Leclerc?' 

* Yes. this old fellow is his father, and has been in- 
quiring for him.' 

One of the party, wishing to play oft* his wit on the 
stranger, put his 'hand to his forehead with tin air of 
mock gravity, and said, • He lives in the Rue St Jac- 
ques.' 

'Not so,' said another; 'near the convent of the 
Capucins.' 

' / have an idea.' interrupted a third, * that ho lodges 
in the faubourg St Antoinc' 

' On the Pont Neuf." 

' On the towers of Notre -Dame.' 

The traveller listened to all this foolish jesting 
with apparent calmness, and then gravely said, ' I 
cannot understand what pleasure you find in making 
game of an old man who has never before seen Parts, 



and is a stranger to its customs. It is very possible 
that my questiou may be ridiculous, but the respect 
due to my age might, methinks, have exempted me 
from your raillery. Here is a bourgeois listening to us. 
I have little doubt he will show himself more courteous 
and better taught ttian you seem to be.' 

As he thus spoke, he turned towards a man, appa- 
rently about forty years of age, who stood a few paces 
off, wrapped in his cloak, and silently observing the 
whole scene. * My good man,' remarked the new-comer, 
' Paris is not a town in which one can point out a per- 
son's abode without having some clue to his residence. 
What is your son's occupation? Possibly the knoM-- 
ledge of his profession might enable me to guess the 
quarter in which he would most probably reside.' 

' Sir,' replied the old man, ' my son is employed as a 
designer in the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins.' 

' In that cose, there can be no difficulty in finding 
him, for he must be an inmate of tho factory itself. 
You see,' said he, turning to the exciseman, ' if, instead 
of passing your jokes upon this old man, you had asked 
him the same question I have done, you would have 
been able at once to give him the information he re- 
quired.' 

The clerk looked insolently at the person who thus 
addressed him, and taking him by the shoulder, snid, 
' Perhaps you have a mind to try what kind of place 
a prison is, sirs you seem so well inclined to preach 
your homilies to the clerks of the Excise ? ' 

' Hold your tongue, and prepare yourself to obey my 
orders.' 

' Capital 1 this it being grand indeed! Hollo! com- 
rades, come here all of you, hat in hand, to receive the 
orders of a citizen who is about to issue his commands 
to the officers of Excise.' 

•Silence! if you please. Conduct this old man di- 
rectly to the G obeli us, and do not quit him till ho has 
found his son.' 

•Well, this is better still! Do your commissions 
yourself, if you please, my good sir.' 

The stranger turned towards another of the clerks, 
and desired him to coll the supervisor. The tone in 
which lie gave this order bespoke so much the habit of ■ 
command, that the clerk obeyed directly. In a few 
moments the supervisor made his appearance. No 
sooner did he perceive the supposed bourgeois, thnn he 
respectfully took off his hat, and bowing almost to the 
ground, exclaimed, ' Monseigneur le Surintendant ! ' 

' Sir,' said Colbert with a tone of severity, ' I had 
requested you and your colleagues to choose for the 
office of excisemen people who knew how to discharge 
their dnties with gentleness and courtesy. How does 
it then happen that I find amongst them a fool who 
amuses himself at the expense of the passers-by ?' The 
poor clerk looked terrified. 
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' I shall dismiss the man at once,' replied the head 
official. 

' My lord,' interrupted the old man in a pleading tone, 
* I would not for tho world, merely on account of a joke, 
occasion the ruin of au honest man, who is perhaps the 
father of a family.' 

' I pardon him, then, at your request,' replied the 
intendant : ' let him, however, make haste to obey my 
orders.' 

The poor clerk, half dead with fright, promptly seized 
the old man's knapsack, which he placed on his own 
shoulders, and only seemed anxious to start as quickly 



Tait a moment, my boy; I must thank monseigneur 
both for you and for myself ; and I will also tell him a 
thing which may perhaps interest him. Monseigneur, 
my name is Laurent Leclerc, and to-morrow I shall 
have completed my hundredth year! It was for the 
sake of celebrating this anniversary with my son that I 
set out on foot from the city of Metz, which is my 
home, and am now entering the streets of Paris.' 

' Your hundredth year ! You a hundred years old ? ' 
exclaimed Colbert. 

'Yes, monseigneur, I contracted a second marriage 
when I was seventy years of age. God blessed this 
marriage, as he did that of Abraham, and he gave me 
a son, who has been my joy and pride. For the last ten 
years he has supported me by his labour, and given me 
n pension of four hundred livres, which he saves from 
his salarv ; and on this his mother and I live happily to- 
gether. He cannot leave Paris because of his occupation 
and his family cares ; and tho other day he wrote to us, 
saying how it grieved him not to have the comfort of see- 
ing and embracing us once more. " Come, wife," said I 
to Margaret, "tee must set off and see him ; we are both, 
thank God, hale and sound ; and in the corner of the 
cupboard we have a little bag of silver which will pay 
your seat to Paris. I will start to-morrow ; you, eight 
days hence ; and we will all meet together, please God, 
at Paris, on the hundredth anniversary of my birth, 
and a happy day it will bet" Margaret joyfully ac- 
ceded to my proposition. I set off with ray knapsack 
on my back and my staff in my haud — and here I am, 
after my fifteen days' journey on foot, gay and fresh as 
when I started, and longing to embrace my son.' 

' I thank you, my friend, for these details ; they in- 
terest me deeply. I am a lover of good men and of 
dutiful sons. I hope to hare it in my power to show 
you that this rencontre has been a fortunate one for 
you. Farewell : to-morrow you shall receive my jubilee 
gift ; in tho meanwhile, will you favour me by accepting 
this trifle?' Thus saying, he slipped three gold pieces 
into the centagenariau's hand. 

The old man and the clerk of Excise stepped into a 
hackney-coach, and in the space of half an hour they 
drove into the courtyard of the Gobelin factory. 

It happened to be the hour when the artisans leave 
the manufactory to go to their dinner, each in his own 
little apartment in the interior of the establishment. 

Suddenly one of their number uttered an exclamation 
of joy, and threw himself into the arms of the aged 
Leclerc. ' My father, can it be you ? Is it indeed you 
yourself? Is it possible that, for the sake of giving me 
this happiness, of allowing me to embrace you once 
more, you have actually undertaken tliis long and 
fatiguing journey?' 

* Long it uxu, but fatiguing it was not,' proudly re- 
plied bis father. * I no more feel fatigued by my fifteen 
days of travel, than I used to do at twenty after a long 
ramble. Come, my own good Sebastian, my dear son, 
let us have one more kiss, and then take me to see thy 
wife and children ! ' 

While he was yet speaking, a second hackney-coach 
drove into the yard. It was the good Margaret, who 
had just arrived. When she saw her son and her 
husbaud clasped in each other's arms, she was almost 
overcome by her excess of happiness. Words cannot 
her sensations. She cried, she laughed, she 



threw her arms first around one, then around the other : 
it seemed as if she could never weary of embracing 
them. ' And are you, too, here, my mother?' said the 
young man : ' now, then, my happiness is indeed com- 
plete I the first and dearest wish of my heart is accom- 
plished. I can at length soe all whom I lore united to- 
gether around me.' He took his mother by the hand, 
drew his father's arm within his own, and led them 
both to a small lodge, where they found a young and 
pretty woman engaged in laying the cloth. Four chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom seemed about seven years of 
age, were assisting her in her domestic labours, whilst 
three still younger were gambolling joyously around her. 

' Two covers more, dear Pauline— two covers more ! ' 
exclaimed Sebastian before they had reached the 
threshold. 

At the well-known sound of this welcome voice, she 
hastened forward to meet him with her children around 
her ; and her husband said in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, ' Here is my father, Pauline — here is my mother.' 

The little children screamed with joy, and strove who 
should have the first kiss from grandpapa and grand- 
mamma. Their young mother, following the pious 
usage of those days, knelt to reccivo the benediction of 
the aged couple. 

Her children imitated her example, and knelt by her 
side. The aged man, laying his hands with solemnity 
upon their bended heads, said, 'My God, let thy 
blessing rest upon these little ones, and upon their 
mother. Preserve them from all evil under the shadow 
of thine Almighty wing ; and keep them in thy holy 
ways, that we may all be united hereafter in heaven, 
as we are, praise be to thy name, to-day on earth.' 
' Amen ! ' was echoed by every voice and from every 
heart in that little band. 

' And now, my children, let us come to dinner. I 
must have my son at one side and Pauline at the other; 
and you, my wife, shall sit at the other side of our 
Settostinn, and take care of the little children.' 

I need not add that the repast was a joyous one ; nor 
did the emotion they had experienced prevent any of 
the party from doing justice to the good dinner which 
Pauline had provided, for her talents as housekeeper 
were equal to her comeliness. 

The happy party were on the point of rising from 
| table, when the celebrated painter Lebrun, director of 
the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, entered with a paper 
in his hand. ' My dear Sebastian,' said he, ' I come to 
you as the bearer of good news. Monseigneur, the in- 
tendant of fluancc, has increased your salary from 1200 
to 2000 francs a-ycar ; moreover, be has named you sub- 
director of the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, an office 
which he has created expressly for you, on account of 
the favourable testimony which it has happily been in 
my power to bear both to your character and talents ; 
and finally, in order that your father may not be ob- 
liged to return to Metz, he has obtained for him from 
his majesty a pension of 600 livres, with reversion to 
your mother ; and has also empowered me to provide 
them both with apartments in this establishment. Thus 
you will no longer be under the necessity of separating 
from them.' 

' Thanks, sir — a thousand thanks,' exclaimed Se- 
bastian. 

' May God reward M. Colbert for this!' said the aged 
Laurent. 

' Sebastian.' added Lebrun, when the young man was 
somewhat recovered from his emotion, * you must profit 
by the bounty of his majesty and M. Colbert, by be- 
coming a superior artist. Hitherto, poverty has pre- 
vented the free exercise of your talents j now, nothing 
can, nothing ought any longer to stand in the way of 
your entire success.' 

' My noble benefactor,' warmly responded the young 
man, ' you need not fear but I will do all that in me 
lies to prove myself worthy of your kindness. The 
name of Sebastian Leclerc shall not be wholly lost to 
posterity.' 
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Tlie young artut kept his word. Six year* after- 
ward*, be was known throughout Europe ns the moat 
able eograver of the day : the Royal Academy of 
Science* received him with joy into her bosom ; and lie 
waa made profeaaor of pertpectire. 

He aftcrwarde became profeaaor of design in the 
School of the Gobelina, and united to thia title that of 
engraver for the Cabinet du lioi. Ilia aged father waa 
spared yet aeven year* longer to witneaa the brilliant 
career of his sou ; but at length one day, whilat Se- 
bastian Leclerc, surrounded by hia children, his wife, 
and hia parents, was conducting the evening devotions 
of hi* household, the old man was heard to utter a 
gentle sigh, and sunk quietly to the ground. He had 
quitted earth for heaven, and a happy death bad ter- 
minated his peaceful life. • 

His son lived yet many years, nis death did not 
take place until the 25th of October 1714, when he re- 
joined hia father in eternity, leaving behind him the 
renown of a talented artist, and the still more desirable 
fame of a man of true worth and excellence. 

Sebastian Leclerc left behind him a considerable 
number of engravings ; amongst others, a collection of 
the divera coatumea of the reign of Louia XIV., the 
battles of Alexander,* the Council of Nice, &c. ; and he 
was also the author of several works on geometry, 
architecture, &c which are still held in estimation. 

FICHTE'S I.ECTURK. 

Fichtc was short and robust in figure, but had a search- 
hip, commanding look ; he made use of moat keenly sharp 
expressions, while he tried by every imaginable means to 
make his meaning understood, being fully aware of the 
slender powers of too many of his hearers. He seemed to 
claim imperiously a strict obedience of thought, forbidding 
the suspicion of a doubt. ' Gentlemen,' ho began, ' com- 
pose yourselves; turn your thoughts inwards: we have 
nothing to do now with anything external, but simply with 
ourselves.' The audience so commanded, seemed each to 
do his best to retreut within himself: some changed their 
position, and sat bolt upright, some curled themselves up 
and shut their eyes ; all waited breathlessly for the next 
word. • Gentlemen, let your thought be— the Wall.' I 
perceived that the listeners did all they could to posse** 
Ihcir minds fully with the wall, and they seemed to nnc- 
eeed. 'Now have you thought— the wall ? Now, gentle- 
men, let your thought be — that which thought the wall.' 
It was curious to watch the evident perplexity and dis- 
tress. Many seemed to search about in vain, w ithout the 
power of forming any idea of what had thought the w.ill;' 
and I <|iiitc understood how many young minds which 
could so stumble on the threshold of speculative philosophy 
might be in danger of falling into a most unhealthy state 
bv striving further. Fiehte'a lecture, however, was most 
admirable, distinct, and lucid, and 1 never heard any ex- 
position at all to be compared with it. Fichtc made few 
philosophers, but many powerful rcaaoner*.— Strfi n» Ad- 
venture*. 



It is now generally admitted that almost all the poverty 
among us is occasioned by want of economy in some way 
or other; and to show how muoh can be done by good 
management, I could name a widow still living m this 
niruli [Stobo], whose husband was a ploughman, with an 
income of only about L.25 a-year, upon which they brought 
up a delicate family of ten children, living as comfortably 
as his neighbours, paid all their accounts, and be left her 
at his death 1*60, of which, though she has been a widow 
for many years, she has scarcely ever spent a shilling; while 
others, with not half the number of a family, and perhaps 
double their income, are continually in poverty, and arc 
always ill-clothed, and never have a comfortable meal. 
Surely there must bo something wrong here l—PeMeidure 
Advertiser. 



* In the first imprcssum of the print representing; Alexander's 
entry into Babylon, the head of the hero is delineated in profile 
When Leclerc presented this print to Louis XIV., the nvonareh 
having observed, ' I should have thought Alexander might have 
honoured me with a /**.' the artist, on the ensuing day, brought to 
the king a new Impression of the print, in which the 

so so placed as to look his majesty full In the fsce. 



TO 

Tub world is bright before thee, 
It* summer flowers sre tblne, 

Its calm blue sky is o'er the*, 
Thy I 




To 

Pure, warm, as 
It burst on F-.leu'o 



f Is a song of sorrow. 
The death dirge of the gay. 
That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 

These charm* may melt away, 
That ran'* bright beam be shaded, 

That sky be blue no more, 
The« 
And youth s i 

Believe it not : though lonely 

Thy evening home may bo ; 
Though Beauty's bark con only 

Float on a summer sea ; 
Though Time thy bloom Is stealing, 

There's still beyond his art 
The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 

The sunbeam of the heart. 

-Fit: Greene llnlltek't Poemi. 



SWALLOWS. 

creatures of instinct, arc by 
to perform their eccentric gyra- 
tions" from mere caprice, while, in reality, they are amongst 
the very best friends of mankind. I would as soon see a 
man ahoot one of my fowls or my ducks, or rather ho would 
steal liis hatful of egga from the hen-roost, a* shoot one of 
these beautiful annual visitants, or destroy one of their 
nests. My servants think I have a superstitious love, or 
dread, or fear of them, from the religious regard I pay to 
their preservation. If it were not for such beautiful and 
graceful birds, our cro|w would be totally annihilated. Wo 
have no idea of the numbers of such. Take the plant-louse 
— the British locust. Bonnet, whose researches on it re- 
mind us of Huber on the honey bee, isolated an individual 
of this species, and found that from the 1st to the 22d of 
June it produced ninety-five young Insects, and that there 
were. In the summer, no leas than nine generations. There 
are both wingless and winged, and Bonnet calculate* a 
single s]>ecimcn may produce 660,970,489,000,000,000 in a 
single year, and Dr Richardson very far beyond this ! Now 
when we sec the swallow flying high in the air, he is heard 
every now and then snapping his bill, and swallowing these 
and similar destroyers. Now, if at thia season a swullow 
destroys some 900 mothers per day on an average, and esti- 
mating each of these the parent of one-tenth of the alwve 
number, it is beyond all appreciable powers of arithmetic 
to calculate. If, instead of paying boys for destroying 
birds and their nests, they would pay their cottagers' chil- 
dren a prisw for every nest fledged of swallow*, martins, 
and swifts, they would confer tenfold more benefit on their 
crops.— Vurdcncrt' ami Farmer*' . " 



V I R G I L. 

To the Classical Section of Ciiamucrs's Educational 
Cobras, edited by Drs Schmitx and Zumpt, there has just 
been added— P. Yinoim Maroms Caruima; illustrated 
with an Introduction and Notes in English, also wood- 
engravings. Price it. Od. 

Caesar was previously issued, and Sallist will imme- 
diately follow; the whole section to comprehend about 
twelve works, including a larger and 
roar. 



*.* The works are to be had from all Booksellers. 



Published by W. Ac R. Cham rush, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by I). CiiAHnsns, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Oaa, 
147 Ssrand. London; and J. M'Olasmax. Jl D'Oller 
DubUn.-1'rintcd by W. and R. Ciiamskss. r 
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A WORKING- MAN'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Mr earliest recollections arc associated with my father's 
workshop. In looking back to the youthful periotl of 
life, and the years immediately succeeding, it has often 
occurred to me that some particulars might be revived, 
which, in the present day, when the great questions of 
education, food, and work, are occupying the public 
mind, would assist in exposing a defect or suggesting a 
remedy. Perhaps one of the most effectual means of 
arriving at just conclusions on which to base practical 
remedial measures, would be to get a number of opera* 
tives and artisans to make a dean breast of it — to en- 
lighten the world honestly as to their social economy, 
their ways and means, sayings and doings. 

As soon as I could hold a hammer, the workshop was 
my chief place of resort after school hours and on half 
holidays. I had a mechanical turn, and was fond of 
handling tools, and was brought up to consider myself 
as destined to become a cabinetmaker, and to plod 
through life at the side of the bench. For more than 
twenty years I pursued this calling, never dreaming 
that any other sphere of existence would open before 
me. I have consequently mingled much with working- 
men, and had abundant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with their prevalent habits and modes of 
thinking. 

The establishment to which the workshop apper- 
tained was in a country town within a hundred miles 
of London ; the number of ' hands' employed, including 
an apprentice or two, varied from six to nine, according 
to the state of business. The hours of work from March 
to October were from six in the morning till seven in 
tho evening, and during the other half-year work com- 
menced in the morning at daylight, and ended an hour 
later at night. Working by candlelight commenced for 
the season on the 13th of October — why this particular 
day was selected I never could make out — and ended 
punctually on the 1st of March. The men had half an 
hour for their breakfast at eight, an hour for dinner at 
twelve, and half an hour for tea between four and five 
in the afternoon : at times, however, instead of going 
home to the latter meal, they drauk a pint of beer in 
the workshop. They were punctual in their attendance, 
according to the conventional acceptation of the term ; 
that is, if they reached tlie shop within five or ten 
minutes of the exact time, it was considered as being 
all fair ; but the hour of leaving off work presented a 
singular contrast to the loose and straggling system of 
arrival ; then every one was ready to depart, even before 
the 'clock was cold." 

The description of the proceedings of one day would , 
suffice, in main points, as an example of what took place 
year after year. On commencing in the morning, or on 
returning from a meal, several minutes were always 



wasted in gossip while each man took off his coat and 
put on his jacket and apron ; then a desultory stroke 
or two of the saw or plane would be given, interrupted 
by a few additional snatches of conversation : move- 
ment at first seemed irksome, and perhaps a quarter of 
an hour was lost in getting the shop fairly under way. 
All at once, after the lapse of an hour or so, some topic 
of general interest — a prize-fight, murder, or ' radical 
reform' — would be started; and as cabinetmaking is 
too noisy a trade to allow of talking and working at 
the same time, a general suspension of labour ensued. 
The debate not unfrequently produced a quarrel ; and 
as the excitement increased, the epithets ' fool,' ' liar,' 
&c were bandied about without the slightest regard for 
decorum, or respect for personal feelings. Notwith- 
standing tho heat of disputation on such occasions, 
there seemed to be a tacit understanding that one eye 
and ear should be kept on the alert for the master's 
approach. No sooner was this perceived, or his foot 
heard on the stair, than the signal was given, and all 
hands fell to working as busily as bees. While the 
master remained in the shop, this assumed diligence 
was kept up, and if any one spoke, it was with sup- 
pressed voice. No sooner, however, did the principal 
disappear, than an immediate slackening followed — 
every arm seemed suddenly deprived of half its energy, 
every tongue was loosened. 

The disputes were, in the majority of instances, on tho 
most trivial points , and in proportion to the speakers' 
ignorance of the subject under discussion, so was the 
vehemence of tho debate. The arguments were gene- 
rally marked by bitter and obstinate prejudices — pre- 
judices of the class. This is a most lamentable and 
fatal characteristic ; but I shall have occasion to advert 
to it further by and by : as yet, many details remain to 
be brought forward. 

Our sketch so far may be considered as filling up the 
foreiwon : in the afternoon, about four o'clock in sum- 
mer, or at dusk in winter, a proposition would now and 
then be made to ' have in some beer,' or purl, or egg-hot, 
according to the season. It was not what is called a 
drinking-shop, but the men would drink beer whenever 
they could get it, and consider themselves ill treated if 
none were offered to them when they were out at work. 
On this point much might be said respecting the defi- 
ciency of proper independence of character under which 
such a state of feeling would prevail. As regards 
drinking, however, a great advance had been made upon 
the workmen of the preceding half century. An old 
man who had worked in the shop during a long course 
of years often related particulars of the scenes he had 
witnessed. To quote his words, ' a bushel of beer was 
often drunk in a morning before eleven o'clock,' and all 
sorts of tricks and subterfuges were had recourse to in 
order to evade the master's notice. The youngest hand 
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would generally be posted as sentinel, and when no other 
mode of escaping observation presented itself, the beer 
would be drawn up at a back window by a string. 

In many workshops an absurd system of fines pre- 
vails, the main object of which is to accumulate a fund 
to be expended for beer : cabinetmakers arc no excep- 
tion. Fines are sometimes levied if the grindstone, or 
rubbing-down stone, on which plane-irons are sharpened 
be not used according to certain prescribed regulations : 
I sometimes a point connected with the fire and candle, 
'■ with the glue-pot or tinder-box, constituted the ground 
[ of an imposition. Then there is the ' footing,' or bxtck- 
shecnh, expected from every new hand engaged to work 
at the shop. Should the new hand prove refractory, 
and object to pay bis footing, he lays himself open to 
all sorts of annoyances, the chief of which is taking 
away and concealing his tools, if he have any. This is 
called 'setting old Mother Shornie to work;' and as 
the poor man's tools disappear one by one, the old lady 
is said to have carried them oft'. Should he want to 
use the glue, another will immediately snatch the pot 
from the fire and keep it on his own bench. The upshot 
is, that the recusant either pays the fine or quits the 
shop. Bad luck, too, to the unfortunate wight whose 
apron was hemmed at the bottom! he immediately 
reudered himself liable to a fine, as the immemorial 
custom of the craft requires the apron to be decorated 
with a fringe made by pulling out a few cross threads 
at its lower extremity. Among blacksmiths, when a 
man mounts a new apron, it must be stamped with a 
quart pot, which it is needless to say is brought in full 
of beer ; and a painter, while at work, becomes ' fineable ' 
if he drop his brush, and it be picked up by a shopmatc 
before he can recover it. Some of these laws were en- 
forced in our workshop : one of the men appointed by 
the others acted as treasurer. When the time came for 
drinking the sum collected, it often fell short of anti- 
cipation, leaving room to suspect the treasurer's faith. . 
The same fact was also observed with regard to a fund 
raised by penny a- week subscriptions for the relief of 
' tramps : ' it was never so large as it ought to have 
been. 

There was a difference in morning and afternoon 
conversation : the former has been described ; the latter, 
especially after beer, was somewhat more boisterous 
and unseemly. So it went on with little variation 
year after year. There was no ambition, no aspiration, 
no notion of daily bettering, of steadily carrying out a 
fixed purpose, save that of supplying animal wants. 
This, it may be said, is so pre-eminent a necessity, as 
to absorb all others ; but we are told that, 

' Well-earned, tbe bread of service yot may havo 

A hand-to-mouth mode of living had become second 
nature with all in the shop: their sole recreation, whether 
married or single, was to pass the evenings in the tap- 
room of a public- bouse; such a thing as a walk in the 
fields, or listening to a lecture at the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, was never thought of, or, if thought of, never put 
in practice. As may be inferred under such circum- 
stances, the moral code was lax ; everything was fair, 
unless you were found out -, and if by any chance a de- 
faulter was detected, the general feeling, instead of con- 
trition, was — ' More fool he not to have managed it 
better.' I well remember certain current phrases which 
were familiar to me before I was old enough to under- 
stand their import — ' What the master don't miss, comes 
to the man ;' ' What a person does not know, docs him 
no harm ;' or, ' It's no use to starve in a cook's shop :' 
all vicious sayings, importing a low tone of morality. 
Acting on these principles, nails, screws, sand-paper, 
small pieces of veneer, in fact anything that could be 
easily secreted, was carried away ; and, what is not a 
little singular, such acts were never looked upon ns 
stealing ; ' taking it home' was the recognised term. No 
one scrupled to work on his own private account, using 
the master's time and materials at any job which he | 



might have picked up among his own connections ; the 
contraband object being hastily laid aside whenever 
the employer made his appearance. Among other in- i 
stances, I have known a man to make a dozen chairs 
in a shop constantly overlooked by a foreman, and carry 
them away piecemeal concealed about his person. Small 
articles inadvertently left in a chest of drawers, writing- 
desk, or other furniture sent in for repair, were always 
regarded as lawful prizes, and appropriated accordingly. 
All this might be set down to an attempt on the part 
of a subordinate class to indemnify themselves for the 
absence of privileges enjoyed by others, but, as we have 
seen in the treasurer's defalcation, they were not true 
to one another. And it almost invariably happened 
that tbe messenger sent out to buy bread, and cheese, 
and beer, or the materials for concocting egg-hot, mado 
a profit for himself out of the contributions by purchas- 
ing deficient or inferior articles. The detail of such 
facts is a melancholy one : no attempt, however, has 
been made to overstate the evil ; the knowledge of its 
existence may perhaps lead to measures of melioration. 

Occasionally a London hand on tramp was taken in 
for a short time ; lus stay generally had the effect of 
interfusing a little metropolitan slang with the provin- 
cial vernacular. One useful result, however, followed : 
the new-comer furnished us with hints how to work, 
contrivances for abridging and expediting labour, or a > 
new style of construction, which we could continue 
after he had left. Hut our men were very ill-equipped 
with tools: scarcely one, indeed, who did not avail ! 
himself of the most miserable make-shifts ; anything to ' 
save the outlay of a shilling. With these they would , 
go on for years, unaware perhaps that they were sacri- 
ficing time, and producing inferior work, with such im- 
perfect appliances. The better the tools, all other things 
being equal, the better is a man enabled to work : a few 
weeks' saving of what was spent at the public-house 
would have put our men on an efficient footing in this 
particular. But they were incapable of taking a com- 
prehensive view of their position and prospects ; they 
could never look beyond the next Saturday. 

Disheartening as all this may appear, there ore one 
or two redeeming points. As a boy, I was extremely 
fond of reading, and having a good memory, often 
repeated in the workshop some of the stirring incidents 
of travel and adventure which I had perused. On 
such occasions I had always an admiring and attentive 
audience. It is true that time was lost while they | 
ceased their work to listen to my recitals; but the 
conversation that followed showed a capability of being 
interested by topics out of the ordinary range when 
presented in a very familiar style. There was a cer- 
tain esprit de corps also among these men, which, under 
proper management, might become a motive-power of 
no mean value for moral training and advancement. 
At times, too, manifestations of loyal attachment nnd 
devotion to the employer would appear — glimpses, as it 
were, of a genuine nature deadened nnd perverted by j 
mischievous habits. When we consider that men are 
found to work day after day for mere food and raiment, 
without an idea of the dignity of labour, or the poetry 
of life to sustain them, we are impressed with the fact 
of :i latent power in this dogged perseverance, capable 
of greater things, when once the mental slough can be 
cast off. 

The routine of workshop duty was often interrupted 
by ' jobbing- work' at customers' houses. Country 
tradesmen, as is generally known, devote themselves 
to more numerous branches of trade than the shop- 
keepers of the metropolis, or what may be termed pro- 
vincial capitals. Hence the workman's occupation 
is more varied, and perhaps on that account more 
interesting, notwithstanding the depreciatory declara- 
tion of the real London artisan, that your countryman 
' knows a little of everything, and nothing well.' He- 
moving goods, paper-hanging, lifting carpets, taking 
down and cleaning bedsteads, &c of such our jobs 
mainly consisted. To some houses we paid periodical 
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visits : at tlte end of April, the thick worsted hangings 
and draperies, their winter occupation gone, were to 
I be taken down and replaced by the summer's para- 
1 pbernalia of chinfct and muslin, which in October again 
j gave place to the cozy damask and moreen. These 
' goings out gave us an insight into the domestic arrange- 
I ments of many families, and we were not backward in 
I drawing inferences. At that time the most favourable 
' estimate was formed of those households in which beer 
1 was most freely supplied : the house which kept ' a 
I good tap' might always depend on prompt services. 
According to the nature of our occupation, we went 
from storey to storey, from room to room ; now catch- 
ing a glimpse of a fashionable toilette, or a well-fur- 
nished wardrobe j then coming suddenly into a noisy 
I nursery, or perhaps a store-closet smelling of soap ami 
candles, ham and onions, jellies and juniper. It was the 
1 part of Asmodeus without the trouble of taking off the 
1 rnof: what snatches we caught of little-town-ism I In 
I some houses the inmates would carry on their convcr- 
I nation quite regardless of our presence ; our social posi- 
I tion was too low to cause restraint- Experiences of 
| this kind were amusing, but not improving. It was a 
great pleasure for me to be sent to an old manor-house; 
j for there, by favour of the housekeeper or servants, I 
' was allowed to spend a little time in the library every 
evening after the labours of the day. Country work is 
among the pleasantest of my workship recollections. 

Hut to return to our main question: the faults of 
character which I have attempted to signalise, with 
regard to a certain class of working-men, arc not con- 
fined to one particular locality ; the same defects, or 
modifications of them, appear in other quarters. A few 
years' residence in the state of New York gave me 
opportunity to observe tlte same want of forethought, 
of true independence of character, of adapting means to 
ends, as prevailed in my native district at home. The 
working-class in America comprises a heterogeneous 
mixture, of which we have little example in this country, 
and to this cause many radical defects may perhaps be 
attributed. There is one favourable point which I must 
not forget to notice : the English and Americans with 
whom I came in contact were always ready to lend tools 
to one another in case of need ; not so the French and 
Germans ; they cither demurred, or refused altogether, 
even to their compatriots. The French appeared to be 
the most unreflecting in their proceedings. I once 
remonstrated with a Parisian who had chopped up a 
valuable piece of mahogany to burn under the glue-pot. 
The reply was, ' Bah ! whenever you see von rich man, 
you see your enemy : the boss is von rich — he ia my 
enemy. It is quite fair ; I do vat I like to him.' 

From tli is intensified specimen of perverse morality, 
some idea may be formed of its wide-spread action in a 
less positive degree. I often look back to my workshop 
days with a feeling of regret that I did not make a 
better use of them, and that I yielded too readily to the 
influences around me. My latest experiences come 
down to within the last six years, consequently the con- 
clusions which may arise cannot be said to apply to an 
obsolete state of things. The workshop was a bad 
school for me ; association in early life with men who 
had no fixed principles left unwholesome impressions 
on my mind, which have never been wholly eradicated. 
Apprentice*, on entering a situation, have a double evil 
to encounter ; in some cases they arc at the beck and 
call of the whole Bhop— their life a very slavery — so 
much is exacted from them by men who are often 
loudest in senseless clamour about invasion of rights. 
This is a physical evil ; but the moral one is greater. 
I say it with inexpressible regret, that as far as my 
own experiences are concerned, the workmen, acting 
less as individuals than in the spirit of class, too ge- 
nerally neglect moral considerations; and nothing is 
more certain than that they arc suspicious of each 
other. Could they have a thorough reliance on each 
other's integrity, what might they not accomplish ? 
It may be said, indeed, that among the so-called middle 
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and higher classes there is too much want of con- 
scientious principle ; but among these classes, I believe, 
there is an ever-pervading desire to maintain at least 
the appearance of respectability of character. A fear of 
losing caste, by being discovered to have done either a 
mean or dishonest action, insures that which an uncom- 
promising integrity ought in itself to accomplish. 

In my youthful experiences I saw little of pure-souled 
conscientiousness ; the only guiding principle was self- 
ishness injuriously exercised. This was an error spring- 
ing immediately from what I consider to be a grand 
defect in the manual labouring-classes. They commit 
the prodigious mistake of considering themselves to be 
a class apart, and acting accordingly; whereas they 
should know that they are members of a varied com- 
munity, the language, fashions, and feelings of which 
there is no reason they should not adopt In their 
labour there is nothing dishonourable, or which weighs 
them down j they ore depressed mainly by conside- 
rations arising out of their feelings and habits. To tnc 
it is now obvious that with the exercise of a little fore- 
thought, self-denial, and self-respect, a better state of 
things would prevail. I would not be thought actuated 
by a desire to deny or undervalue the virtues which we 
know exist in many struggling families ; my wish is, 
that tiiey should become more general. How many 
subordinate clerks, with smaller incomes than the yearly 
earnings of a mechanic, live in comfort and respecta- 
bility. Why cannot the working-classes do the same ? 
Having but comparatively little requirement for expen- 
sive clothing, they might often be more at ease in pecu- 
niary matters than the father of a family obliged to 
wear a good coat and keep up an appearance. 

Every year the multiplication of books and other 
educational facilities renders the work of progress 
easier. Education must come from within as well as 
from without. When this truth becomes better known, 
we shall perhaps hear that the working-classes have 
abandoned their ' fixed idea,' and emerged from the 
groove in which they have so long been travelling in 
ill-suppressed discontent, and caught the 'mounting 
spirit' • 



FLOWER HYBRIDS. 

TnRoucn the kindness of the exhibitor in sending us a 
card of admission, wc had recently the pleasure of going 
over the Exhibition of American Flowering Plants in 
Chelsea, The plants axe arranged under an immense 
awning, in two long plots at right angles to one another, 
and the space of ground thus covered with flower* was 
very considerable. Standing on an elevated platform 
at one end, a splendid view is afforded of the collection, 
and a more brilliant and varied mass of floral beauty 
can scarcely be conceived. Here, there were rich heaps 
of purple fading away into its lightest tiuts ; there, were 
more delicate clusters of pink ; and beyond, of yellow, 
rose, and pure white. But for certain general features 
indicative of their relationship, ono ignorant of botani- 
cal science would have supposed them to be all members 
of different families. Yet, reader, this great assemblage 
of flowers, these varied and opposite effects, and this 
surprising dissimilarity of individual aspect, were pro- 
duced by only two species of plants, and these allied 
to each other— rhododendrons and azaleas. Thirty years 
ago, only three or four noticeable varieties of the rhodo- 
dendrons were known in England. Probably fifty times 
that number are now growing in luxuriance in our 
choicest collections. How were these produced! They 



* The aboro article Is what it purports to be— the proi! notion of 
a person who only a few years ago laboured as » working-man in 
an English pmTinoial town. That he has been able to put hla 
IJcju thui before the world la, he says, exclusively owing to a 
persevering course of self -in.truction.-ED. C. E. J. 
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were not imported from abroad. We owe thcin entirely 
to the skill and ingenuity of our practical florists ; and 
the art by which this singular effect is attained is the 
Hybridising or Crossing of Flowers— the real subject of 
our present article. 

The Oennan botanist Kblreuter appears to hare been 
the earliest discoverer of the extraordinary results which 
inay be effected by flower-crossing. The study has been 
more extensively pursued, and with the care auJ patience 
which it demands, together with the power of response 
to the rather heavy calls it makes upon the pocket, 
by two deceased British botanisU-the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert, and Mr Thomas A. Knight, the president 
for many years of the Horticultural Society in our own 

I country. It is well known that iu the soologieal kins;- 
dotn — and the fact has been extensively taken advantage 
of by man, with the most valuable and interesting result* 
— that varieties of animal species might be mingled to- 
gether, and the production of an entirely new variety 

I would result from the union. Thus have originated our 
different breeds of horses, cattle, dogs, sheep, fowls, and 
singiug birds. The hybrid thus produced being capable 
of reproduction, has supplied us with varieties of those 
domestic creatures of a permanent and immensely impor- 
tant kind. The researches of the experimenters in ques- 
tion solved the same problem in the vegetable kingdom. 
'This power of hybridising,' writes l)r Lindley, 'appears 
to be fur more common in plants than in animals ; for 
while only a few animal mules are known, there is 
scarcely a genus of domesticated plants in which this 
effect cannot be produced.' The power of producing a 
hybrid plant, however, is confined to certain limits. 
Some experimenters have obtained, as they say, a sort 
of hybrid between a horse-radish and a cabbage ; others, 
between a rose and a black currant ; others, between 
oranges and pomegranates ; between the thorn-apple and 
the tobacco plant ; but these are mostly apocryphal cases. 
The rule appears to be, that the process of hybridisation 
cannot be generally successful except between species of 
plants nearly related to one another. Plants so distinct 
as to bo properly ranked under different genera cannot be 
intermingled. If planU described by botanist* as belong- 
ing to two genera do intermix, and produce a fertile or 
even a barren offspring, it appears to be the firm belief 
of Mr Herbert that the botanists are in the wrong, 
and that we have thus a sort of natural test by which 
to prove whether the arbitrary distinctions they adopt 
have their foundation in the laws of the vegetable scheme. 
There will doubtless be many opponents to this opinion; 
but it is more than probable that it will outlive (ho 
opposition. We must not, however, venture further on 

' this to ughly -con tested subject. 

The reader who is anxious to produce hybridising 
effects, will be glad to know that the requisite process is 
very simple, though it culls for tuuch patience on his 
part. In the first instance, it consists merely in applving 
the pollen of the flowers of one variety to those of another 
of the same species. The strange pollen grain, resting ou 
the stigma of one of the latter flowers, in process of time 
puts forth a microscopic tubule, and penetrating the 
tissue of this portion of the flower, it finally reaches the 
ovule, to which it communicates the principle of life. 
The ovule finally completed is » seed— iu this instance a 
seed borne by one flower and. receiving the vital principle 
from another. Several precautions arc, however, necessary 
to a successful issue. The flower in which the operation 
is to be performed must be deprived of its own anthers 
before the pollen they secrete is matured and fitted for 
its functions in the vegetable organism. In some flowers, 
in which the ripening of the pollen takes place before the 
expansion of the flower, this is almost impossible, as the 
flower iu such cases must be torn open while it is yet 
uuexpanded ; in others it may be managed by u$ing a 
very delicate pair of lady's scissors. Selecting a flower 
of another variety of the species, the pollen of which is 
just ripe, or nearly so, it may be removed by a fine camel's- 
hair brush from the anthers, and transferred to the stigma 
of the first flower. It is then customary among some 



cultivators to tie a little bag of fine gauze or muslin over 
the flower thus treated, to prevent the application of any 
other farina, by the intervention of insects or the wind, 
which might interfere with the result. Others are con- 
tent with simple ticketing, so as to be able at seed-time 
to distinguish tho flower. The usual processes then go 
on : the. flower fades, and in time the seed ripens, when it 
must Ik? carefully collected and stored up in a marked 
box. Thw is the first and most important part of the 
process of hybridisation. The seeds must then be dealt \ 
with necundum artem, the seedling plan t« carefully tended, 
potted in very rich compost ; and when the time of flower- 
ing arrives, the experimenter, if he makes tho attempt on 
a suflicient scale, will probably be rewarded with three or 
four new varieties of his flowers, of the greatest beauty, 
together with a vast number of other curious but not 
meritorious plants. 

Here, then, is the grand secret of the myriads of new 
flowers which are annually produced in our exhibitions 
and flower-markets. Only those who arc in some measure 
acquainted with the system of flowcr-cuiiivation con 
estimate the really enormous number of varieties raised 
by this means in each year. Some practical florists, 
whose talent or taste lies in rearing particular kinds of 
plants, such as geraniums, fuchsias, camellias, or rhodo- 
dendrons, occasionally clear very large sums of money by 
tho splendour of particular plants created bv this art. 
As is well known, when once a good ' florist's flower ' of a 
perennial plant is obtained, it is capable of becoming the 
parent of thousands of others by means of slips or cut- i 
tings. Some idea of the value o'f the parent plant may 
be estimated by the fact, that small plants of a new 
variety arc often sold to wealthy amateurs at five guineas 
each and upwards, when the plant is making its first 
debut in the court of Flora. Hut it must not be forgotten ! 
that out of perhaps four or five hundred seedlings, the care 
and culture of which necessarily occupies a prolonged time, 
and is attended with considerable trouble and expense, 
1 only three or four really good new varieties will occur, 
although there may be a number of secondary flowers 
which appear beautiful in the eyes of the uninitiated, 
and these are sold at inferior prices ; a va»t number, 
however, turn out worthless, and must be thrown away. 
The magnificent variety of rhododendrons, mentioned in 
our opening paragraphs, was produced out of a vast 
number of seedlings, of which only the truly splendid 
and valuable plants were preserved. That favourite, the 
auricula, the carnations, and many others, particularly 
pansies, have yielded under this treatment the most sur- 
prising number of varieties conceivable. The ' named ' 
kinds alone are innumerable: the titles 'Napoleons,' 
' Prince*,' ' Duchesses,' and a number equally grandiso- 
nant, conveying the idea of the superb beauty of many. 
But, alas ! many of these varieties ' have the great fault 
of perishing almost as soon as they ore obtained, and 
they serve no other purpose than that of encumbering the 
minds of science with accounts of so-called species which, 
from their transitory existence, can never be re-examined.' 

It may be a«kcd, In what relation docs the hybrid 
flower stand with respect to its resemblance or differences 
from those by the intermixture of which it was origi- j 
nated \ Tborc is some dispute on the subject, but, as a 
general rule, it may be stated that the plant or flower is a ; 
mean between the "two ; or, in other words, that it is like ! 
neither the one nor the other ; but, like both, it possesses 
some qualities and characteristic* of this, modified by 
opposite ones of that plant. Thus a scarlet flower crossed 
with a white will probably produce a hybrid plant with ' 
a flower of a mixed red and white. Or again, a hardy 
variety crossed with a tender one will probably produce a 
half-hardy hybrid. In some of Mr Herbert's experi- 
ments on camellias, this mean result was singularly i 
displayed, tiot merely in regard to external features, but 
in point of constitution. This was also manifest in the 
calceolarias. The plants of one variety are shrubby and 
tender, growing to a considerable height ; others are 
stcmlcss, but very hardy, dying down during the winter, 
but reappearing in the spring. The resulting hybrid was 
partly of the one, partly of the other habit, so tender, as 
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to perish with extreme front, but »o hardy, as safely to 
endure the severity of an ordinary season ; and it was a 
sort of semi-shrubby plant, not absolutely stcmless, and 
not entirely dying down in winter. How valuable the 
result* to which theao facts point 1 They put into the 
hands of man a modelling power over the organised crea- 
tion which he may mako subservient to hi* best advan- 
tage. 1* a valuable esculent too tender for our climate. 
While it is at tho same time an abundantly-productive 
bearer! these discoveries plainly indicate the cure— let it 
be hybridised by a hardier plant. When the facility of 
the means of thus altering the character and constitution 
of plants is considered, our surprise at a number of diffe- 
rent species of the same genus occurring wild in nature 
will probably cease ; and probably it is to the natural 
hybridisation of plants that the origin of a number of the 
divisions wo designate species is to be ascribed. It is 
certain that a number of wild flowers have been found 
which were without doubt hybrid plants, for they were a 
sort of vegetable epitome of two dissimilar species found 
in their vicinity. Doubtless in these cases the indus- 



aspect of the intermediate plant which he is permitted 
to create, fur that term may be figuratively applied to 
the introduction into the world nf a natural form which 
has probably never before existed in it.' 



trious boo has been the agent of conveyance for the pollen 
from the one to tho other flower. ' It is impossible not to 
believe that a great proportion of the reputed species of 
Jtoaa rubux, and other intricate genera, have had a hybrid 
origin.' With regard to ro*f«, the first cross known in 
England was brought from America — it was the cele- 
brated Noisette rose, being a hybrid between the musk 
cluster and the ever-blowing Chinese rose. Are we to 
reduce all roses back to the wild rose of our hedges, and 
to ascribe the countless splendid varieties of the queen of 
flowers, where not the direct result of human interven- 
tion, to crossings occurring between one or two accidental 
varieties of the dag-rose i And may not the same bo con- 
jectured in many othor instances? These inquiries are 
both interesting and important; but they are at the same 
time such as can scarcely receive a definite answer. 

While Mr Herbert busied himself with flower hybrids, 
and was rewarded with an infinite number of valuable 
results, Mr Knight devoted himself with equal asaiduity 
and success to the improvement of vegetables and fruit 
by this means. One of his experiments was very curious : 
ho touched the stigma of a smooth cabbage with the 
mixed pollen of the red and curled varieties, and care- 
fully preserving the seed, it produced a cabbage not only 
curled, but red also t His experiments on fruit-tr ees 
a series demanding a vast amount of time and expen- 
diture of money— were singularly successful ; and we 
owe it to this distinguished horticulturist, and to this 
singular power of hybridisation, that our orchards are 
now enriched with fruits of the greatest value and per- 
fection. Let the reader know that five, six, or seven 
years were requisite to tho completion of some of these 
experiments ; and as he beholds with pleasure his black 
eagle cherries, or his melons, or his apples, or his im- 
proved currants, let him not forget the skill and patience 
which helped to bring them to their present high con- 
dition of perfection. It is not over-sanguine to look for 
the highest advantages to accrue from tho application of 
the principles sketched in this paper to agriculture ; and 
the time may be confidently anticipated when our agri- 
culturists will have succeeded in obtaining by hybridising 
different varieties the best species of plants for the nutri- 
ment of animals or for tho food of man. Such an origi- 
nally elastic constitution conferred by the Divine Author 
of nature upon tho vegetable kingdom, bearing as it 
does so importantly upon tho wants and condition of 
man, may well excite our reverential admiration of the 
forethought which ordained it. As a mere pastime of a 
harmless and elegant kind, hybrid flower-raising has a 
high station. Mr Herbert writes — ' The cultivator of 
ornamental plants sees in the several species of each 
genus that ho possesses the materials with which he must 
work, and he considers in what manner he can blend 
them to the best advantage, looking to several gifts in 
which each excels, whether of hardiness to endure our 
seasons, beauty in its colours, of delicacy in its markings, 
of fragrance, or stature, in profusion of blouoro, and he 
may anticipate with tolerable accuracy tho probable 



THE M1SSF.S BLACKADDER. 

In going up the High Street of Glasgow, we may remark 
on the right-hand side one of those antique but elegant 
buildiugs which in long bygone times was the residence 
of a family of no small local distinction. Here, rather 
more than half a century ago, and on the strength of 
certain rents of dwellings in the adjoining lanes, three 
sisters, the Misses Blackadder, had taken up their abode. 
After tho primitive fashion of a former age, these 
worthy spinsters were respectively known to their friends 
as Misa Pheinie, Miss Beckie, and Miss Nancy. They 
had all arrived at that indefinite period of life po- 
litely designated ' a certain age,' but the exact numbers 
of their years were subjects of doubt and debate among 
their acquaintances ; and the Misses Blackadder would 
furnish no information more conclusive than that the 
intervals between them were comparatively short, aud 
that 1'hemie was the eldest. 

Somewhat inconsistently with this latter fact, however, 
Miss Phemie was observed to act a secondary part in the 
household, the control of which might be said to repose 
in tho hauds of Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy. The dress 
of Miss Phemie was also seen to be a shade lower in tone; 
and whether in the street or the old-fashioned family 
pew in the cathedral of St Mungo, she appeared with a 
subduedness of aspect irreconcilable with her seniority. 
It is our duty to explain the apparent puzzle. 

The Misses Blackadder had been left early orphans, with 
good expectations ; their father was an only son, with two 
uncles, one of whom became a planter in Jamaica, and the 
other a merchant in Greenock. The spirit of enterprising 
commerce which had separated those elder branches of 
his house so widely, promised fair to make them wealthy 
bachelors. Mr Blackadder devoutly hoped and believed 
that neither would ever find time to marry; and having 
done so himself, he sent his eldest daughter Phemie, at 
the age of ten, to cheer tho solitary hours of her Greenock 
uncle, in compliance with the merchant's request, 
strengthened by a promise to make her his heiress, and 
not forget her suiters. Saarecly was this arrangement 
concluded, when the father was suddenly snatched away 
in the very noon of life: there was little time to regulate 
his affairs, and he bequeathed the patrimonial property in 
the High Street to his wife in trust for their two youngest 
girls, considering Phemio as already provided for by 
the promise of his uncle. So thought all concerned; and 
Phemie lived on with the merchant, who continued to 
prosper and speculate, while her mother and sisters inha- 
bited the old house in Glasgow ; and as the first bitter- 
ness of thoir loss wore off under the mellowing influence 
of time, they naturally enough began to calculate on the 
family's interests in their childless relatives. 

The uncertainty of prospective advantages was, how- 
ever, destined to be strangely illustrated in their case. 
About five years after the death of Mr Blackadder, 
the old planter in Jamaica, possessed with that intense 
longing for his native country which is apt to come 
over such of its people as declining years find alone 
with fortune in strange lands, sold off his plantation, 
and left the West Indies, determined to spend the 
remnant of his days, in all the importance of wealth, 
among his relations in Scotland. He had always been 
remarkable for a peculiar prejudice against banks and 
bank paper ; and as it was in some degree justified by 
the state of the times, which were those of the first 
French Revolution, he carried the whole purchase-money 
with him in the form of specie, secured in a strong box. 
London was his first port: and as his brother in Greenock 
had some business to transact there about the time of his 
arrival, it was agreed they should meet if possible, and 
return together. The latter had at that period in his 
employment two young men who were said to be na- 
tives of Cape Colony: they had come to Greenock in the 
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service of the Scottish Indian and African Company, in 
which Phemie'* guardian wan a shareholder; bat being 
in inferior capacities, applied for situations in hi* estab- 
lishment, and bad risen in their employer's estimation 
through lire years' acquaintance, till one of them became 
his confidential clerk, and the other his principal sales- 
man. The former bore the name of George Crighton, 
the latter that of Robert Keneday, and but for this cir- 
cumstance, they would hare been considered brothers, 
from their mutual resemblance. Both were small, dark- 
complexioned men, with grave, handsome features, very 
taciturn habits, and more than ordinary steadiness in 
business. Though rarely seen together in public, they 
were known to be close companions ; and it was remarked 
that the one never spoke of the other if he could avoid it. 
Whether owing to their influence, or the state of his 
affairs, none of the Blackadders could ever learn ; but 
when the merchant set out to meet his brother in Lon- 
don, his clerk accompanied him, and the salesman was 
coiixeijuently left in complete charge of his premises. 

Neither journeys nor communications were then so 
rapidly made as at present ; but one letter arrived, which 
informed the connexions in general, who were now in a 
fervour of expectation, that the brothers had met at the 
Silver Swan — an old-fashioned hotel near the West India 
Docks — and might be expected in the course of a fort- 
night. The events that followed this news were strange 
and disastrous. On sitting down to breakfast one morn- 
ing, the old men missed the clerk, and the planter's 
suspicions immediately reverted to the ponderous trunk 
standing close beside his bed, in which his strong box 
had been enclosed for safety. It was still locked ; but 
on examination, they discovered that the strong box and 
the clerk were gone together. At first the merchant 
could scarcely credit the occurrence. The clerk had 
been esteemed and trusted beyond any of his own rela- 
tions, and had given such convincing proofs of his 
devotedneas to the interests of the firm, that its most 
important secrets were confided to him, including that of 
which he had so unexpectedly availed himself. The 
alarm was given, informations were sworn, and the ma- 
chinery of the law put in motion for the delinquent's 
apprehension ; but all in vain. At length he was traced 
to Liverpool : and in the impatience of deeply-interested 
men, the two old brothers, by this time wom out with 
suspense and anxiety, took outside places, m none else 
could be obtained, on one of the fast stage-coacbes of the 
day, in order to contribute their best endeavours towards 
his arrest. The ' Flying Eagle,' by which they travelled, 
proceeded safely till about midway on its journey, when 
it was overset, by coming in contact with a wagon in a 
dark night. All the passengers escaped uninjured, with 
the exception of the long-parted brothers, who were at 
least briefly divided by death — the planter being killed 
on the spot, and the merchant so much injured, that he 
died three days after at an inn in the nearest village. 

These were terrible events to tho Blackadders. Much 
grief could not be expected, but there was fear among 
them regarding the long-looked-for legacy. And their 
terrors were more than realised when, on examination of 
tho merchant's affairs, his whole property was found 
insufficient to discharge the claims upon it. The sales- 
man delivered up everything into their bands, appeared 
well pleased to get quit of such unpleasant responsibility, 
aud spoke with indignant astonishment not only at tho 
conduct of his former mercantile associate, as he made 
a point of styling the confidential clerk, but also at the 
state in which the accounts of the establishment were 
left. 

On this subject his surprise was shared by both friends 
and creditors, for they found the accounts in a state of 
inextricable confusion ; receipts and entries of the most 
important description being in many instances wanting, 
and bills to a large amount drawn on the firm, of whose 
existence the proprietor did not seem to have been awnro. 
All these discrepancies were, as a matter of course, placed 
to the account of the clerk ; but the utmost efforts of the 
legal officers failed to bring him to justice, and it was 
believed he had escaped to America. 



Mr Keneday left the Blackadder employment with 
increased lustre of character, which agisted him in ob- 
taining a better situation in a mercantile house in tilas- 
gow. Ho was regarded as a respectable, and at length a 
prosperous man, whom parent* and guardians were apt to 
point out to the young as an example of honourable 
prudence ; having in a very few years realised from his 
savings a considerable capital, in right of which he became 
the junior partner of his employers ; and at the period 
of our story, though still unmarried, he was a decidedly 
sober and exemplary character — a deacon in the Mi we* 
Blackadder'* parish church; the intimate friend of the 
reverend doctor who presided there; and the whispered 
admirer of Miss Beckie, who had been heard, it was 
supposed for the first time in her life regarding any 
mortal, to speak in praise of his quiet deportment, which 
she averred was not at all forward. 

But there was one person to whom the occurrences we 
have described had been peculiarly adverse; and that was 
poor Phemie. Her uncle's death had deprived her at once 
of present support and future prospects; and being un- 
provided for by her father's will, and left only some few 
articles of furniture and small valuables, including the 
portrait* of her two uncles by the creditors' generosity, 
she had no alternative but to return and live with her 
mother and sisters ; and the death of the old lady some 
time before the commencement of our tale, left tho 
Misses Blackadder in the state therein described. 

They were pattern spinster* to the High Street and its 
vicinity, and their style of housekeeping corresponded 
with the precision of their dress and manner. The outer 
door was always locked at nine o'clock at night, and opened 
at eight in the morning, between which hours there was 
neither entrance nor egress for any of earthly mould. Their 
meals were invariably taken an hour later than those of 
their neighbours, in token of superior rank. They patro- 
nised no holidays, considering that to be the custom of 
common people, except by giving a glass of wine to each 
of their two servants, accompanied by a quantity of good 
advice, on the morning of New- Year's Day. They attended 
highly respectable parties, but never gave any, regarding 
that as an indecorous proceeding on the part of single 
gentlewomen. Some pleased to place it to the account 
of stinginess. The only social relaxation permitted in 
their mansion, was what the two younger ladies particu- 
larly delighted to call a nice • quiet evening.' 

Of course I'hemie did as she was bid on all occasions ; 
and notwithstanding the ominous propriety which rharac- 
I terised her sisters, she was regarded, want of fortune and 
| other trifles considered, to be the only desperate old maid 
of the trio, especially after it was known that Mr 
Keneday had been formally introduced at the house, and 
warmly recommended by the Rev. Dr Mackay, who, 
together with his housekeeping sister, was a frequent 
visitor of tho Misses Blackadder. Certain speculations-, 
moreover, had been afloat for some time regarding Miss 
Nancy's suitableness for the office of tho doctor's lady, to 
which it was presumed hor loftier aim aspired ; but a 
stranger who had been seen for two successive Sundays 
walking side by side with Mr Keneday and the sisters to 
church, attracted the observation of the more vigilant 
part of their acquaintances, who, with surprising promp- 
titude, marked him down as the doctor's rival. 

On tho second Sunday of these remarks, when the 
three Misses Blackadder entered their pew for the fore- 
noon sermon, they were surprised to find that a stranger 
had taken possession of Phciuie's accustomed seat. This 
was an invasion of family rights which the younger sisters 
could not tolerate. Miss Nancy cast upon him a frown 
which she was in the habit of practising; and Miss Beckie 
looked, as plainly a* looks could express, that she thought 
him extremely forward : but their wrath was suddenly 
directed to another channel, for Phemie, without giving 
him the least intimation of the impropriety ho had com- 
mitted, quietly took possession of a vacant seat by the 
stranger's side. On his part their tokens of disapprobation 
were utterly unnoticed, except by a look of stem determi- 
nation to keep his place, which gradually softened as the 
proceeded into attention at once to the preacher 
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and Miss Phetnie, for whom he pointed out the text and 
turned up the psalm. The man seemed unconscious of 
his iniquity; and as her sisters' glances failed in awak- 
ing Phemie to a sense of it, they soothed their wounded 
honour by wondering who the intruder could be. He was 
a t*U muscular man, approaching forty; his hair was still 
black and curly, his dress was respectable, and his face 
still more so, from that expression of fixed gr&Tity and 
keen intelligence found only in North Britain. 

Week-day inquiries furnished the Mioses Blackadder 
with a fund of information concerning him. Dr Mackay 
advertised them that he had taken a sitting in their pew; 
his sister informed them that he had lately opened au 
establishment in the wholesale fishmonger line at tho 
comer of the Caudleriggs; and Mr Keneday adrised them 
that be was presumed to be only the manager for a 
Greenock house. On the following Sunday the pew- 
opener was commanded to admonish the stranger of his 
error ; and the apology which that functionary reported 
was such as mollified even Miss Deckle, especially as he 
had made haste to open the door for them, and com- 
ported himself in a most respectful manner, though still 
attentive to Miss Phemie, to whom he oflTered a shore of 
his umbrella and the support of his arm homewards in a 
sudden shower which surprised the scattering congrega- 
tion, while her sisters were escorted by Mr Keneday and 
his friend. In short, their good opinion was gained ; but 
while the younger sisters were deliberating whether or 
not he was a proper acquaintance, he was formally intro- 
duced to them at the house of a retired West India 
captain in tho Gorbals — where they sometimes went to 
tea, on account of his wife being a granduiece of their 
mother's second cousin — an Mr Alactavish ; and Phemie 
recollected that he strongly resembled a Highland porter 
formerly in her uncle's employment, and much esteemed 
for his sound Bense and honesty. This disclosure, which 
poor Phemie would fain have recalled, though made in a 
moment of confidence, together with some admissions of 
his own touching the respect he owed to the Blackadder 
family, wound out the talc that he was the only son of tho 
said porter, whose prudence and industry had done credit 
to the example and instructions of his father, and raised 
him to his present position. Having completed the dis- 
covery, it was determined by the Misses Reekie ami 
Nancy that he was to be recognised, but never associated 
with ; and many were the remonstrances addressed to 
their elder sister on the forgetfulncss of ancestral dig- 
nity which she exhibited in encouraging his attempts at 
intimacy, even to conversation on the weather and similar 
topics of general interest, when thoy happened to meet 
on the street*, while her sisters passed by with nods of 
unrelenting pntronage. 

Such was the state of things when the winter drew on : 
calculating people said it was just twenty years since the 
death of the two unfortunate uncles : the nouy illumina- 
tions that welcomed tho peace were over, and Glasgow 
had settled down into the quiet of a rather dull Novem- 
ber, but the Misses Blackadder resolved to enliven its 
gloom in their drawing-room with their quarterly indul- 
gence of a * quiet evening.' Seldom, indeed, did such 
affairs occur in their household more frequently than 
four times a year ; but then they were excessively genteel, 
with tea and supper, at which the family china and 
plate were displayed, and the ladies considered that any 
individual invited had their respectability definitely 
insured. On the present occasion, the company consisted 
of Dr Mackay, his Bister, Mr Keneday, and his friend Mr 
Orey, the gentleman already referred to, who had now been 
some months on a visit at his lodgings, and who, owing 
to tho high estimation entertained for the former, aided 
by his own somewhat precise and reverential manner, 
was unanimously received into that sober circle. He 
appeared many years older than Mr Keneday, and would 
have been like him but for a luxuriant crop of light 
brown hair and bushy whiskers of the same colour, con- 
cerning which there was a whisper of their being put on: 
but the ladies didn't bclievo it; and his own account of his 
life was, that the greater part of it had been passed as a 
among the Hottentots. 



It was a November evening, heavy and cold with that 
most palpable of all fogs known as a Scotch mist, and still 
familiar to the Glasgow winter ; but tho fog was believed 
in only by report in the Misses Blackadaer's drawing- 
room, where the company were already assembled, with 
Kensington candles and best china before them. The 
tea was not yet presented : it and the servant waited at 
the kitchen fire till the household clock should strike 
six, previous to which she was instructed no gentle- 
woman would drink tea. Miss Beckie and Miss Mae- 
kay sat on the sofa hemming lawn handkerchiefs, and 
conversing with Mr Keneday on the wickedness of Edin- 
burgh, which he had recently visited ; Miss Nancy occu- 
pied an arm-chair between the doctor and Mr Grey, won- 
dering if the Irish in the Fiddlers' Close weren't wilder 
heathens than those the latter had converted in Caiire- 
land ; and Miss Phemie sat alone by the fire, silently 
knitting a remarkably fine stocking. Suddenly there 
was a quick knock at tho door— the ladies had always 
voted bells vulgar— and the next moment their second 
servant — who, by the wav, was new to her complicated 
duties-ushered in Mr Mactavish of the Candleriggs with 
'There's Miss Blackadder herself, sir,' as she directed 
his attention to Phemie. The unexpected guest bowed; 
looked round the astonished party, as if in search of a 
welcome ; hoped he saw Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy 
well, which those ladies could not find breath to answer ; 
and then addressing Phemie, said, ' I trust, madam, I am 
not too late!' 

' Oh not in the least,' said poor Phemie in the midst of 
her surprise. But tho gentleman, growing more flurried aa 
he caught sight of the tea equipage, continued, ' Please to 
let me know in what manner I can serve you I ' 

A still broader stare of amazement followed this de- 
mand, and Mr Keneday appeared inclined to forget his 
wonted gravity. The Highland blood flushed dark-red 
on the stranger's cheek and brow as, sweeping the apart- 
ment with a fiery glance, he said, ' Ladies, there is some 
misunderstanding here. As I was stepping into my own 
lodgings, about twenty minutes ago, two respectable- 
looking men walked up to me in the mist. One of them 
said, " Sir, Miss Phemie Blackadder requires to see you 
to-night." " Where?" said I. M At the house in the High 
Street," answered the other in a peremptory tone : " go 
immediately, for we have been sent to tell you." This 
is the cause of my coming, and 1 must say ' 

'Do take a seat, Mr Mactavish,' interrupted Miss 
Nancy. 

' And let us talk of it quietly,' added Miss Beckie. 

• I never sent such a message, sir, and am sorry you 
should have been put to the trouble ; but sit down if you 
please,' chimed in poor Phemie ; and down Mactavish sat, 
though apparently not half pleased. The consciousness 
that his reception had been beneath his deserts, and an 
anxious curiosity for full particulars, had wrought a rapid 
change on the manner of the company, who now gathered 
round him, pouring in questions and remarks. But though 
frank and serious, he could give no further explanation 
of the affair; and the deeper it was investigated, the more 
he appeared to bo puzzled. Mr Keneday supposed it 
wai some low characters taking the liberty of a jest ; and 
the doctor inquired 'if he had ever seen them before V 
' No, sir, they weren't of the lower orders,' said Mactavish 
with sudden earnestness. ' I saw them distinctly by the 
lamp-light ; and — but it must hare been imagination — 
I thought I had seen the first speaker often enough in my 
earlier days.' Here tho clock struck, and Janet made her 
entry with the hyson. 

' You'll stay and take tea with us, sir ?' said Phemie, 
casting a timidly-imploring look at her sisters. Native 
hospitality enforced the appeal ; they joined in her re- 
quest ; and after what Miss Beckie denominated a proper 
amount of pressing, Mr Mactavish took his seat at the 
table. But the unlooked-for addition to their 'quiet 
evening' continued thoughtful and abstracted, though 
seated beside Miss Phemie. At length, when tho cups 
were making their last circuit, he inquired, like one 
awn king, what day of the month it was. 

•The 7th of November, sir,' said Miss Beckie. 'Our 
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family have sad cause to remember this day : it is the 
anniversary of papa's last uncle's death: but the will 

of Providence' 

Mr Grey started at the word*, ami let fall hit) cup. 
♦ It'* broke!' screamed Miss Nancy. But it wasn't; and 
tho gentleman, whether to divert the company'* atten- 
tion from hi* sprinkled tea, or to escape a subject of 
which, from the lady's known habits, he had probably 
heard more than sufficient, observed that, speaking of 
the day of the month reminded him of a small Morisco 
almanac he had bought at the Portuguese settlement 
in Algoa, which was quite a curiosity. A general wUh 
being expressed to see it, Mr Grey recollected he had it 
about him in a pocket-book. It was immediately pro- 
duced ; and after considerable searching among loose 
paper*, the little antiquity wad brought forth in the form 
of a stripe of vellum, covered with Arabic characters, and 
wrapped in the fragment of an old letter, which Mr Grey 
flung carelessly on tho table. The almanac was paused 
from band to hand; its owner became busy and eloquent 
in explaining its use; but Phemie remarked that Mac- 
tavish had picked up tho envelope, and was intently 
scanning it, evidently believing himself unobserved, and 
casting stealthy but scrutinising looks at Mr Grey every 
line he read. By degrees he also joined in the wonder 
and conversation, but quietly pocketed the morsel of 
paper ; and in a short time none was more earnest in 
discourse regarding the almanac ; though, if the pur- 
chaser's face could have given an interpretation ol its 
language, ho could not have taken more keen and in- 
quisitive looks at it. Mr Grey himself appeared to 
feel uncomfortable ; but he talked and laughed louder 
than usual; and the fishmonger at length pulling out his 
watch, hoped the ladies would excuse him for a few 
minute*, at a gentleman wan to meet him at nine in a 
neighbouring coffeehouse. Miss Reekie observed it was 
very proper to keep an appointment, and he departed 
without further ceremony. His personal appearance, 
singular statement, and humble origin, were all on the 
tapis in less than teu minutes; when a sound of confused 
voices and heavy feet was heard in the ball, and the next 
moment in burst a police-officer, followed by some half- 
dozen inferiors, with an announcement tbat Mr Grey was 
their prisoner. 

Miss Beckie and Mi*s Nancy screamed in chorus about 
their respectable house ; Mr Keneday turned pale ; Br 
Mackay sat in unfeigned astonishment ; and Phemie 
silently took refuge behind Mr Mactavish, who brought 
up the intruders' rear. As for Grey, he said not a siuglc 
word, but allowed himself to be marched off like a man 
who felt he was in the hands of destiny ; and when the 
tumult in some degree subsided, the mere porter's son, 
according to Miss Beckie, with many adjurations to the 
ladies not to Ik; alarmed, informed them that their guest 
was none other than George Crighton, whom he had 
discovered by the envelope of the almanac, which hap- 
pened to be a portion of an old letter addressed to 
himself. The astonishment and horror which this ex- 
planation created closed the festivity ; but their effects 
were most observable on Mr Keneday, who stole out 
of the room while the doctor was endeavouriug to address 
some consolation to the sisters ; nor did he ever again 
enter it, a warrant for his arrest living issued the next day 
on information sworn against him by bis former accom- 
plice, as the clerk proved to be, to the effect that he had 
embezzled his former employer's property, and falsified 
the accounts of the firm. A chain of small but con- 
demning circumstances, lost sight of at the period of his 
masters death, were gradually elicited in con6rmation of 
(Brighton's charge, which he reiterated on his trial before 
the Glasgow Court of Justiciary. The evidence was, how- 
ever, found insufficient for conviction ; and though be- 
lieved to be morally guilty, Keneday to legally acquitted. 
The case against Crighton was so clear, that from the 
first ho gave up all thoughts of defence, and his appear- 



ill-gotten gain had slipped from him in distant lands. 
But the most curious part of the detail, and that which 
threw some light on the cause of his evident anxiety to 
implicate Keneday was, that with the fatal temerity and 
sharuelessness so commonly attendant on crime, he ha.d 
returned in his poverty, in hopes of exacting a farther 
supply from his more prosperous associate ; ' but,' added 
the wretch, ' he would part with nothing, or I should not 
have been here.' 

Crighton was found guilty, and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted, as the law then stood ; but the punishment was 
commuted, in consequence of a petition got up by Mac- 
tavish, to transportation for life. The fishmonger was al*o 
busy, as rumour said, raking up evidence for a new trial 
more likely to serve the ends of justice as regarded Mr 
Keneday, when that worthy suddenly dissolved partner- 
ship, and quitted Glasgow in the most unobtrusive man- 
ner. A few weeks after, Fhcmie received a letter from 
an eminent law-agent, informing her that a handsome 
bum had been placed in the Bank of Scotland to her 
credit; and as the threatened proceedings were imme- 
diately dropped, it was whispered that Miss Reekie's re- 
spectable admirer owed his escape to prompt restitution, 
and some remembered kindness shown to the Greenock 
porter. 

Phemic's fortune was now equal to that of her sisters' ; 
but the circumstances related made Mr Mactavish a fre- 
quent visitor in the High Street, so that even Dr Mackay 
was not suq>riscd at the publication of their bans three 
mouths after. 

The pair thus strangely brought together are, for aught 
we know, still living, but not now in the Candlcriggs ; 
though it must be confessed they sojourned there for 
some years on a second floor. It was said that few 
walked in the ways of wedded life with greater peace or 
pleasantness, and to them they led up the steps of worldly 
prosperity, tho porter's son being calculated to improve, 
as he had made his own fortune; but the man persisted 
in declaring that he could never find trace or token of the 
strangers who had sent him to the High Street on that 
eventful night; and it was remarked that when Phemic's 
small providing camo home, the portraits of her two 
uncles were, as it appeared by mutual agreement, quietly 
placed in an out-of-the-way closet, to whieh neither hus- 
band nor wife ever cared to refer. 



unco in court necmed rather for the purpose of c»nf 
than trial. lie minutely described his difficulties in 
obtaining a key to suit the old planter's trunk, the 
perils of his escape, and the thousand ways by which his 



WOOL-GLEANING. 
Wmttt occasionally visiting the pastoral vales of Ettrick 
and Yarrow, we have remarked that a considerable 
quantity of wool might be picked up by the roadsides, 
and also from the heath and bushes against which the 
sheep have been reclining ; and the neglect of this on 
the part of the fanners has always appeared to us an 
instance of the generally ineconomic habits of the rural 
population. In cotton and silk factories, nothing is 
allowed to go to waste ; every stray fragment of the raw 
material is gathered up. and put to some sort of use. 
When lately being shown through a cotton factory at 
Greenock, we observed that in the corners of the stair 
which led to the various floors there were fixed small 
baskets for the reception of every loose fibre of cotton 
wool which the lads or girls might find on their clothes, 
or lying on the stair, as they went out. This small 
arrangement gave me a forcible idea of the exactness of 
detail in which great manufacturing concerns are now 
conducted ; and it suggests what might be done by 
sheep-farmers in the way of causing loose droppings of 
wool to be picked up and rendered available. Some 
farmers perhaps may consider that attention to such 
trifles is shabby, mean, and ridiculous; but if they 
think so, it is only because they are unaccustomed to 
those correct economic views by which all professional 
labours should be less or more influenced. The waste 
of wool we allude to resembles the waste of liquid re- 
fuse from cow-houses and stables. By tolerating such 
waste, the farmer in the first place picks his own 
pocket ; and in the second, he causes a loss which is 
injurious to the general community. 
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But all the wool that could be picked up must be a 
mere trifle ? Not so. On the roadside, by the banks of 
St Mary's Loch, we observed that a lady, for her amuse- 
ment, gleaned as much wool in about an hour as she was 
able to carry in her arms, and this became a not unac- 
ceptable present to our old friend Tibby Shiel. Wool- 
gathering, however, would be no new thing. For a long 
time, a poor class of persons have followed the practice 
of gleaning stray portions of wool, the trade being rifest 
in early summer, when the coaU have begun to hang 
loosely on the sheep. So long as the gleaning was con- 
fined to poor old men and women, the negligence of the 
farmers could in some measure be excused and sympa- 
thised with ; but in present circumstances it is inde- 
fensible. We learn from the following notice in a 
country newspaper that the old wool - gatherers have 
disappeared, and that their place has been taken by wan- 
| tiering bands of Irish. 

' Out among the bonier hills, whole gangs are engaged 
( in the occupation; and, from their formidable numbers 
j| and wild appearance, they carry awe to the solitary 
1 farm-houses which they approach. Their proceedings 
partake of a lawless character. They are not content 
' with the scanty gleanings which satisfied the gatherers 
| formerly — they are charged with driving the sheep 
i through the rougher parts of the ground, and profiting 
1 by the spoils from the woolly covering. Coming on a 
1 dead sheep, they regard it as a fair game, and strip it of 
i the fleece; and in their encounters with the people of 
the district, unless cowed by a consciousness of inferior 
strength, they sometimes carry things with a high 
hand. Several cases have occurred where they have 
i attempted, after the old border fashion, to levy black- 
mail in the shape of bannocks, &c. The Roman road 
! which intersects the border hills from the centre of the 
country is their place of bivouac. Their encampments 
are pitched in regular gipsy style, and they sally forth in 
thirties and forties at a time, and thus collect astonish- 
1 iog quantities of wool. Some idea may be formed of 
what they will gather, when we state that they come to 
Jedburgh with whole cart-loads to sell to the wool 
buyers. The poor ass, who seems always to share his 
1 fortunes with the lowest, is also trussed up and loaded 
with daily supplies. In a season like this, when the 
i wool, owing to the unfavourable state of the pasture in 
! the spring, is very loose on the sheep's back, wool- 
gathering is a capital job. On grounds which hare not 
been traversed, a person may gather between sunrise 
and dusk nine or ten pounds weight, which, at the rate 
at which gathered wool is bought, will bring four or five 
shillings— thus accounting for the eager wholesale busi- 
ness-like way in which Pat has embarked in the trade.' 

The proper way of putting down these vagrants is 
for the farmers to employ young persons to pick up the 
waste wool, and so leave nothing for strangers to glean. 


indeed, something resembles Edinburgh in situation ; 
for Pau has its old Moorish-looking casllo built on a low 
rocky hill, round which rather a large town has gathered. 
Small houses descend into the ravine on the north, over 
which the bridge is thrown ; and finer houses, most of 
them new, spread in streets and squares all along the 
course of the little brook in a westerly direction, quite 
round that side of the rock, to meet the wide and rapid 
Oiivo a* it flows past tho southern front of the castle, and 
separates it and the high town adjoining it from a suburb 
nearly as extensive an the city itself, spreading all along 
the fringed banks of the noble river, far up into the plain 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. We ascended a short rather 
steep street leading from this North Bridge into one at 
right angles with it, so narrow, that despite its length, we 
had some difficulty in believing it to be the High Street, 
the Urande Hue, or Hue de la Prefecture, although it was 
filled with shops, still closed at this early hour, and so 
detracting from its appearance — the shabby shutters 
making all look dismal. On we still proceeded, till we 
camo out into the Place Hoyale, a large gravelled square 
filled with rows of trees ; we walked through this un to , 
the gate of the courtyard of the hotel, where we had 
engaged apartments. They were handsome and con- 
venient, with large windows, through which the morning 
sun was streaming ; but how can pen describo tho scene 
they gave to view! Tho whole valley of the Gave lay 
before us— the broad and beautiful river, with its rows 
of poplars and tufts of willows on cither bank *, luxuriant 
hedge-rowed fields ; hundreds of white houses sprinkled 
among the wooding of the sweeping plain, some nearly 
hid by foliage, others peeping from the groves of chest- 
nuts which in many places skirted the viueyards on the 1 
Cateaux ; while straight before us, almost within reach it 
seemed, stood the Pyrenees — an unbroken range of moun- 
tain-tops piled over one another high and wide, the 
gigantic barrier between France and Spain. The fog 
rested so low upon sonic of them, as at this time to con- 
ceal the Pic du Midi, with its double-pointed crown sit- 
ting liko a mitred heud upon broad shoulders — one of tho 
wonders of this wondrous chain ; yet it was a picture 
never to lie wearied of — so grand, so calm in the distance, 
so bright, so busy, so rich, so varied and near at hand. We 
were too much enchanted with it to bear to leave it ; so, 
in choosing lodgings, which the expense of the hotel made 
our first employment, we looked for windows facing tho 
Pyrenees, and had to pay high, and to mount high to 
enjoy our beautiful prospect. Apartments arc let in floors 
here — four or 6ve or more rooms, with cellarage below, and 
sometimes an entresol for servants. Wc were too mode- 
rate in our habits to require a first or even a second-class 
suite, yet wc had to give "J500 francs (L.lOli) for our 
ahare of the second storey of a new house in the neigh- 
bourhood wo had fixed on. 

We took up our residence in Pau in September, which 
was rather late for a choice of a domicile, as rooms are 1 
commonly engaged from a former season, or at anyrate 
earlier than we arrived, by travellers passing through 
Pau to the different watering-places in the mountains, 
who intend returning to the town for the winter. Wo 
found, too, that we had set ourselves down so exactly in 
the middle of the place, that on every side we had long 
streets of rough pavement to pass over before reaching 
pleasant walks; and in wet weather tho imperfect 
sewage annoyed us; yet, on the whole, we nero satisfied : 
wo were near the market, in the midst of the shops ; we 
had airy rooms, and had ,< uly to take one look from the 
windows to recover from any disturbance of wind or 1 
temper. Very fortunately we had an obliging landlord, 
who, upon our becoming better acquainted, added many 
little comforts to our pretty furniture. It is quite a trade 
now among the French proprietors to prepare accommo- 
dation for the English visitors. They alter, add, rebuild, 
new build, furnish, and make what to them, with their 
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them. Once on a time L.20 a year, and up to L.50, 
secured the best apartment* in Pau : there arc now many 
let for L.200: it is difficult to be suited fur leas than 
LAW) ; and the term is but for eight months, for although 
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WINTERING IN PAT. 

II Y X LAl'V. 

Pau, as is pretty well known, is a favourite winter and 
spring residence of the English, on the verge- of the 
Pyrenees, in the south of France. Thither, two or three 
years ago, I went with two brothers on a health-seeking 
excursion, and had much reason to be pleased not only 
with the place, but its very charming climate My 
object now, however, is to give an account of our arrival 
I and settlement in this retreat of the valetudinarian. 

Our conveyance was by diligence, which, on reaching 
its destination, stopped in the Un««e Villc, or lower town, 
at the otfice in the Plnce Henri IV., a large area sur- 
rounded by handsome houses, most of them built, we 
were afterwards told, by the English. As our place of 
residence was further on, we had to hire a truck to 

CAITV OUT \ll&{?1HJti * niifl vvp trulWfi] t*m*«/ sa. t>fi si tvAatflja *i 

over a bridge that crossed a narrow ravine, at the bot- 
tom of which ran a small brook, and thus connected 
the high and the low town, as the North Bridge con- 
nects the Old and the New Town of Edinburgh. Pau, 
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the tenant ha* lcavo to remain out the year, the extreme 
heat of the summer seldom make* this possible. The 
situation of the town in low, in a sort of basin — little hill* 
rising all round the northern Ride, so as to shelter it from 
almost every wind ; a breath of air, therefore, seldom stirs 
to temper the sun's rajs during the summer months. 

Being lodged to our mind, our next business was to 
provide ourselves with servants. We required two, with a 
water-carrier, this being the style of moderate people. And 
here, too, the rich English have revolutionised the native 
habits. The cooks were once content with eight or ten 
francs a month— ours asked twenty. The bonne or wait- 
ing-maid asked twelve— double what she would have had 
in a French family. Even the water-carrier, who acted, 
besides, as a servant-of-all>work, doing all that the more 
refined habits of Mcsdemoiselles Louise and Josephine 
objected to, must be overpaid by us. This influx of more 
wealthy masters gives the class their harvest in good 
earnest ; for besides the higher wages, they are by no 
means looked after with the same vigilance, and they are 
consequently fond of engaging with us. The market 
women are also accused of giving their British customers 
the choice of their provisions on most occasions ; we are 
on these accounts unpopular with the lesser native gentry, 
who, unable to compete purses with most of our country- 
men, are obliged often to forego the many little tabic 
luxuries they are fond of indulging in. Our cook went to 
market for us, and bought all that we consumed, groceries 
included — an arrangement advised by our landlord, 
who assured us we should find it a better plan than to 
take this trouble ourselves : she would probably make a 
little by it, but no one else would, and we could easily 
check her accounts by limiting her daily expense* to a 
fixed sura, and by occasionally visiting the halle our- 
selves. Wo found tho plan a good one. She provided 
us very comfortably at a small expense, seeming to take 
pride in the diligence she employed in her calling. The 
bonne arranged our rooms, waited at tablo, and ironed 
our clothes as they were brought home rough-dried by 
the washerwoman, to whom wo each paid a very small 
sum monthly for the good beating she gave them. Any 
plain work wo required, a tidy little girl, niece to Made- 
moiselle Louise the cook, did for us for half-a-franc 
a day ; a dressmaker came for a franc : we found nothing 
dear to our notions, but those who had known the place 
before the English spoiled it, assured us the cost of living 
at Tau had more than doubled of late years. Every- 
thing we wanted was to be had, and good — except tea and 
wine, both of which we brought from Bordeaux. The 
wine produced in the departments of the Pyrenees is more 
like port than claret ; nor is it considered wholesome for 
strangers, at least when new, and tho taste was rough and 
fiery. Wo found the water a great inconvenience ; none 
is brought into the houses, and what we got from the 
wells and pumps at hand was not pleasant enough for 
drinking. There is only one fountain in the town where 
it could be had fit for the table. We had to send there 
twice a day, and to bring the necessary supply home in 
earthen pitchers on the head of our water-carrier. The 
French use so much less of this first requirement of life 
than we do, that a moderate supply is sufficient for them. 
They use less in their kitchens, none in their household 
work, and very little in their dressing-rooms— their habit 
being to bathe in tho public baths twice or thrice a week, 
instead of the daily ablutions wo accustom ourselves to. 
This obliged us to add to our toilette apparatus large red 
ware pans of a very common pottery, in lieu of the many 
capacious vessels of crockery we make use of at home. 

These domestic matters arranged, we set about laying 
in our fuel. We had bought our first cartload of wood 
in the market, in the Place Henri IV., where, every 
Wednesday, logs whole and cut, fagots neatly bundled, 
and charcoal in small sacks, were crowded over the whole 
area ; and a very pretty sight it wan to como suddenly 
upon such a bustling scene, where it was so little ex- 
pected — we having ever before found this handsome 
square nearly deserted. Noiso and numbers filled it on 
the wood market-day ; but our friendly landlord advised 
us not to pursue our dealings in it, rather to order our 



winter firing from a farmer in the country, and at once, 
measuring our buckets as we got them home, and having 
the logs cut up and stacked in the cellars immediately. 
By this prudent course we paid much less for our bucket, 
got a better description of wood, and were defrauded of 
none of the proper quantity — a mistake that had been 
known to happen when the measuring and the stacking 
had been irregularly attended to. By finishing the 
business at once, and placing a padlock upon our stair, 
it lasted us throughout the winter. Wo English bum 



double or triple the quantity of fuel consumed in a 
French family. We do not let out our kitchen fire after 
each meal as they do. We do not cook so much with 
charcoal either: with them the neat little Dutch-tiled 
store is much more in requisition than the fire. We 
also begin fires in our sitting-rooms earlier in the season, 
and we light them earlier in the day, for we reaUy livo 
in our drawing-rooms ; the French only appear in them 
to receive company on set days for an hour or two. The 
French lady generally lives in her bedroom, so warmly 
clothed in cold weather, that the winter is considerably 
advanced before she requires more heat than that which 
she receives from tho chauffette on which she sets her feet. 
The gentleman is in his room, or at his club, or some- 
where; at anyrnte they are not together by a bright 
fire in their common sitting-room. Fuel being dear in 
France, our extravagant use of it makes firing an ex- 
pensive item in the housekeeping of the British residents, 
as the servants soon leam our more comfortable habits, 
and forget their native economy. 

It was an amusing sight to witnoss the arrival of the 
bullock carts with the first instalment of our purchase. 
I was waked at sunrise — for the Bearnais are an early 
people — by the clamour in the courtyard ; and looking 
out, saw a crowd beneath me, really foreign in its charac- 
ter. There were nearly a dozen little clumsy carts — some- 
thing like long boxes set on small solid wheels — fully 
loaded, with each a pole, to which two cows were fastened 
by their horns in certainly a simple manner. A piece of 
wood was laid across the two foreheads over a sheepskin, 
and fastened there. Their heads thus drawn together, 
the bind quartern were sent so much diverging, that, on 
descending hills, the whole weight of the cart falls against 
tho heads, making the poor animals appear to struggle 
very painfully to support it. The bodies are commonly 
covered with linen trappings, or nets to protect them 
from the flics, and this is often let to fall so completely 
over the eyes as to blind them ; but it is of little conse- 
quence, as they are guided by the voice, aided by the goad 
of the driver, who walks on in front, turning round when 
it is necessary to prick his cattle — his own appearance 
fully harmonising with the primitive style of his team. 
The countrymen hereabouts wore at this season a dark 
blouse, and a btrit or Lowland Scotch bonnet, with short 
woollen trousers. As many of these figures as there were 
carts, with a set of woodcutters rushing in to assist in 
unloading, lady water-carriers stopping to gaze, and all 
the bonnes and cooks of the hotel in a group at the foot 
of the back -stairs, were one and all vociferating to each 
other with tho gestures of a set of lunatics, when my 
head in its nightcap appeared at the window. The 
matter was very simple— to receive, to measure, and 
to pay ; and it was soon settled by madaiuc (me), whose 
face, notwithstanding the nightcap, was recognised in a 
moment ; but not without renewed hubbub, for they seem 
to be able in this country to conduct no business quietly. 
The perpetual racket, indeed, gave mo quite a headache 
till I became used to it ; for it is singular how much 
ingenuity is exerted to keep up a supply of what is to us 
so disagreeable. The bullocks in the carts, and the horses 
in the diligence, are hung with bells, that tinkle at every 
movement: advertisements are announced in the streets 
by the blowing of horns : a woman, who ran races daily 
— lightly enough clad, by the by — had a trumpet sounded 
stoutly before she started: then the whole population 
sang for ever: a modi*U near us sat all day at her 
needle in an attic, beside her husband, a shoemaker, 
screaming the airs from the ' Dame Blanche,' occasionally 
accompanied by an amateur friend on a squeaking violin 
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of an evening : the maid of a Spanish lady in the next 
hotel practised diligently on the guitar nearly all the 
clay, while Rome young performers on another floor were 
equally busy with their pianoforte: every night a party 
of merry young gentlemen issued from a neighbouring 
cafe, singing glee* a* they walked away, drowning for the 
moment the sound* of an organ in a music-shop close 
at hand, on which an elderly Spaniard was no mean per- 
former. Wo never returned from an evening stroll with* 
out hearing song* of tome sort from some of the parties 
wandering about like ourselves, to say nothing of dogs 
which barked for hours, cats, frogs, a hooting owl, and the 
horrid brass band of the regiment. But 1 have got a 
great way from my bullocks. Their drivers were dis- 
missed in high good-humour with a few additional, of 
course unexpected, sous; and tho mob dispersed on the 
woodcutters proceeding to business. And hero I may 
as well observe, that my two gentlemen not appearing, 
and 1, the lady of the party, giving all the orders, excited 
no surprise in our courtyard : it was quite in the fashion 
of the country, for in a French family Monsieur is of 
very small account. Madame directs, contrives, com- 
mands, keeps the book, receives the rents, marries the 
children, and, most important of all, receives and enter- 
tains the company. There is no making out exactly 
what is Monsieur's part in the household. If he have 
anything in the world to do, it is not in his own house 
certainly. Even in the shops, he whom we should call 
master is very secondary indeed to Madame. Josephine 
rather hinted that all this scorning authority is some- 
times dearly paid for, by neglect among the upper classes, 
and real downright ill-usage in the lower ranks; but I do 
not know that she was exactly to be relied on. 

Having occasion to make a few purchase* on setting 
up bouse, I made a tour of the shops in Pau, for the 
purpose of providing myself with such articles as I 
wanted; and I certainly was very considerably amused by 
the reception I frequently met with, particularly if my 
brother or my sou were with me. The owner of rather an 
attractive nagawx stepped forward with much courteous 
ceremony to meet us. He saw that we were strangers — 
those amiable English, whose liberal expenditure had so 
much improved his town. Ho inquired whether we bad 
relative* here : my brother struck him as so extremely 
resembling the most popular of our many agreeable resi- 
dent countrymen — the same benevolent expression of 
countenance 1 A son then advanced, who paid in turn 
his prettily-worded compliment, neither of them omitting 
all tho while to recommend their goods to our notice. A 
shoemaker much admired our feet, thought them worthy 
of better shoes than we were at home enabled to put on 



kblcd to pu 
disagreed, 



them ; an opinion from which I entirely 
have never yet worn a pair of French shoes fit to take 
a real good walk in. lie added that two of my fair 
countrywomen, his customers, were bright stars come to 
shine in the Pyrenean darkness, equalling even Parisian* 
in air and manner. His shoes fitted of course. He 
deserved they should ; for besides making flattering 
speeches, he took an infinity of pains with his work, 
which wc afterwards found to bo tho case generally with 
all the people in business ; whatever they have to do, 
however trifling the work may be, they think it worth 
their full attention — they all seemed to exert themselves 
to do it well, without any affectation of any sort that I 
could detect among them. Their excessive politeness 
of manner is so entirely a habit, that it has become quite 
natural. British shopmen exhibiting in this way would 
be considered fit for Bedlam. Theso people really were 
agreeable rather than impertinent, they were go per- 
fectly unpretending: they merely appeared to be doing 
the honours of their calling— to be properly recommend- 
ing their wares. It was a good rule, however, to pay at 
once for what wc bought: more judicious, in general, as in 
some instances where we had run small accounts, the 
memories of certain of these well-bred dealers had been 
treacherous ; but these mistakes were never made by the 
higher onler of tradesmen. 

1 remember being extremely taken by the manner of 
a lady from whom I often bought trifling things. Late 



in the day oneo, no one else happening to be in the way, 
she quitted her pianoforte — on which, by the way, she 
played remarkably well — and came into the shop herself 
to serve tnc, in dishabille, her pretty hair in papers, her 
wrapper on. She had, she said, been disappointed by 
the hairdresser. Every French woman has her hair 
dressed every day by the hairdresser, even after it lias 
turned gray; and not having her head in order, of course 
she could not put on her gown ; nor would she have 
appeared, being in ntghyi at this hour, but for run- 
dame, whom she could not resist attending. This same 
pretty little woman used, with the other bourgeoises, to 
assist at the receptions every Monday evening at the 
Prefecture, the new regime making no selection of com- 
pany ; but since so many English have frequented these 
assemblies, and that the style of them has become more 
distinguished, those for whom they were principally insti- 
tuted have discontinued attending them. I do not know 
whether fuller ledgers quite make up for the dress and 
the dancing thus relinquished. 

Except to chop, we walked little out during this month 
of September, considered here the hottest in the year. 
The mornings were sultry, the evenings close. Had not 
the nights been cool, we should have suffered consider- 
able inconvenience ; but the certainty of refreshing sleep 
enabled us to bear patiently the exhaustion of the day. 
Rain fell so frequently, as very much to cool the air. It 
fell in torrents, pouring down as in the tropics, clearing 
as rapidly, and leaving the gravelly soil hardly damp, 
notwithstanding the deluge that had poured over it. 
Thunder-storms were not wanting at short intervals about 
the equinox. We were startled once at midnight by the 
grandest burst that ever pealed among echoing moun- 
tains. Round and round it bellowed, seeming to shake 
the ground, while the almost unceasing flashes of vivid 
lightning illuminated the room. Tho climate of Pau is 
showery, as the fertility of the plain testifies, for the 
green fields show a freshness unknown in Europe. No 
injurious damp, however, remains in the nir : clothes are 
never aired, nor houses either ; people shut up their 
apartments when they go away, lock the doors, take the 
key with them, open their rooms on returning, and estab- 
lish themselves at once without further trouble. This 
perhaps makes the temperature so suitable to all diseases 
of the throat and lungs — not too dry, not chilly, not 
raw. My son improved in health hourly. He whom we 
could hardly hear when ho spoke in England, had 
already recovered his voice, and with it had gradually 
returned strength and appetite. Sheltered from the sun 
by a large umbrella, and by the height of the houses which 
formed the narrow streets, he accompanied my brother 
and me in all our rambles through this interesting little 
town, which we thus acquainted ourselves with at our 
leisure between the showers, reserving the environs for 
cooler weather. 

Besides the Place Royale, where on Sunday and Thurs- 
day afternoons the inhabitants assemble to walk about 
under the trees— admiring a very fine statue of their own 
Henri IV., their Bearnais king, by a native artist, and 
listening to the dreadful brass band — there are two other 
open space* within the town : the Haute Plantc, on one 
side of which arc the barracks; and the Basse Plante, low 
down near the river, both filled with rows of trees. Tho 
Basse Plantc must be crossed to reach the Pare, which 
stretches for near a mile along the banks of the Gave, 
one broad terrace walk, well shaded with trees. Many 
narrower paths lose themselves among the woods, and 
then join an outer gravel walk leading back again out of 
sight of the river to the Basse Plante. Those who for the 
first time climb the steep path up to this beautiful natural 
terrace, little foresee the wene of enchantment awaiting 
them. Day after day we paid it an early visit, yet never 
wearied of the moving picture. The Gave at our feet, 
wide, rapid, shilling — an open-railed bridge of great length 
thrown over it, connecting at this point the town and 
castle on their rock, with the spreading suburb on the 
plain beyond — then the vineyard* on the rising hunks — 
far back that range of wondrous mountains, ever varying, 
still tho same, a weight at times ou tho oppres-ed sense-, 
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irresistibly attractive untlor every aspect. Just abore the 
bridge appear* the castle, with its dome* and high steep 
roofs, and it* old square tower, and it* window* of every 
h'lte and shape dotted over its long flanking walls. One 
row of modem date overlooks a terrace formed upon the 
summit of the rock, supported in several places by mason- 
work, and having a low parapet running along the edge 
of the precipice as a protection ; for the rock is steep, and 
high, and dangerous, although not rising directly from 
the river. Far down below is a space between the water 
and the rock, now surrounded by poor-looking houses, once 
the area in which jousts and tournaments took place, just 
underneath the windows of the state apartments, from 
whence bright eye* had beamed upon the knights who 
there tried their skill in arms. Louis Philippe had at his 
own expense repaired, restored, added to, and suitably fur- 
nished this ancient royal pile; and at the suggestion of 
one of his kous, a stone bridge of a single archhad been 
lately thrown across the road leading through the Basse 
Ville to the Guvc, which thus connected the high terrace 
of the castle with the lower terrace of the Pa 



proveincnt the inhabitants most gratefully appreciate. 
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There are some other handsome pu 
Pau. Queer old hotels, some with gardens and 
yards, picturesque house* of less pretension, two ..... 
churches, the Mairio and the Prefecture, and the ruins of 
what must have been a fine cathedral. There is also a 
pleasant walk for sultry weather, the Hois Louis, down in 
a meadow by the river side— a mere path along the banks, 
shaded by a fringe of willows and poplars: once the retired 
grounds of a monastery long since demolished, it is in 
these days principally resorted to by washerwomen, a* 
particularly suited to one department of their craft; they 
bidU their linen in the stream, just as was the custom of 
our own country in our grandmothers' times. We used 
to go there in the close evenings, with the hope of meeting 
air in motion near so swift a current : but the hope was 
vain; no breeze ever stirred during this oppressive season; 
but the temperature was sensibly lowered before the end 
of the mouth by other means. On Michael 
eves opened on the white summits of tl 
had fallen on them plentifully during the night, and so 
much did this cool the air of the plains in a few hours, 
that we were clad to gather round our first wood fire in 
tho evening. \\*c were a merry party, for we had had our 
goose — fatted it ourselves in our cellar. In the market, 
geese aro not to be had ns we like them ; for the French 
do not value the bird, perhaps because they never see it 
in perfection. They do not seem to use them when young— 
we had some trouble in getting some of that season's 
hatching from a small farmer in the country— and they 
feed them in some way that enlarges tho liver, and spoils 
the meat ; for they throw away, or at least discard from 
tables of any delicacy, all but the legs, which are salted: 
the livers arc made into an extremely rich, and by no 
mean* a good pie. We managed ours a* nearly a* pos- 
sible as we have been in the habit of seeing done at home. 
We fed them in the cellar, where we had our wood, upon 
boiled maize or Indian corn, given to them cold. I 
would recommend this plan to my poultry-loving country- 
women as cheap and excellent, for no stubble goose from 
the richest fields in Britain ever exceeded our Michael- 
mas goose at Pau. 
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human being the whole time. Tho first night we had 
to stand for four hours under a torrent of rain, without 
the least shelter, whilst waiting for our wagons with 
the tent* to come up ; and to add to our discomfort, it 
suddenly grew as bitterly cold as it had been intensely 
hot during the daytime. Next night, after a forced 
march of sixteen hours, we found ourselves in Shiloh, 
where we were forced to rest for some days. Shiloh is 
an extensive settlement of Moravian missionaries, or 
Hemkiiter, as they are called in Germany. Being the 
only one of tho party who spoke German, I acted as 
interpreter ; and they, not a little pleased to hear their 
mother- tongue from the lips of a stranger in such a re- 
mote part of the world, entertained us most hospitably, 
and in true German style. Later on my journey I had 
an opportunity of visiting their largest establishment 
iu South Africa at Gcnadeudaal. and shall therefore 
defer a description of their habits and customs until 
my arrival at this remarkable place. 

From Shiloh to Colesberg is four days' journey, unin- 
teresting and monotonous in the extreme. To describe 
one day is to describe all. The country is barren, not 
a tree to be seen the whole way, very little water, 
and not above throe farm houses on the road; how 
even they come to be inhabited is a marvel. We 
rode all day long under the burning sun, and at night 
slept, sometimes in tenU, and sometimes under a bush, 
in our cloaks. The end of the fourth day saw us in 
Coleaberg. But what a town! I really think, if its 
founders had searched the whole country, they could 
not have pitched on a worse spot Perched "like an 
eagle's nest among the hills and rocks, it seems cal- 
culated to attract every possible ray of heat Not 
a tree for miles round, and only one fountain in the 
town ! Here we were obliged to halt for several days, 
to recruit our forces, and during our stav. were fortu- 
nate enough to witness the arrival of Sir'llarry Smith, 
the new governor of the colony, with his staff, on his 
aelmas-day my ' !* lurn from vw 7 wceesiful tour into Caffreland. 
'yrcnees. Snow l hi ." P ,ace WM considerably out of his road, but he had 
subjected himself to much hardship and inconvenience 
in order to visit the Dutch farmers, for the following 
reasons : — 

The Orange River lies at a distance of fifteen miles 
from Colesberg, and forms the boundary of the colony 
in that part of the country. Beyond this is an immense 
tract of territory, which extends to the port of Natal 
on the sea-coast, and is called the 'Natal District.' 
This land, though not a portion of the colony, is to a 
certain extent under British surveillance and protec- 
tion, and is inhabited chiefly by large Dutch farmers. 
These people, during the late war, suffered the greatest 
annoyance from the neighbouring Caffres— frequently 
losing all their cattle and everything they possessed; 
and the English government, notwithstanding con- 
tinual promises, afforded them little or no protec- 
tion. After enduring months of this hardship, they 
were at length so harassed, that great disaffection, 
almost amounting to open insurrection, was the con- 
sequence. They then unanimously came to the deter- , 
initiation of moving up into the interior, where they j 
might live in peace, free and secure from all depre- ' 
dations. It was to prevent this great loss to the 
government, and to restore confidence to all parties, 
that Sir Harry Smith resolved to make the overland 
journey through the Natal District — an undertaking 
unprecedented for a governor. His efforts, however, 



AFRICA. 

The following sketch, fresh from the pen of a resident 
in South Africa, is especially interesting as concerning 

a country where peace and security to colonists appear have been crowned with success ; here, as'c'vervwVere 
to be established for the first time on a firm basis, else, his noble and generous character has inspired 

After some months' hard work on the frontier, we 
left King Williamstown. the capital of British Caffraria. 
Riding all day. we arrived the same evening at Fort 
Hare, where we encamped for the night. There is 
nothing worthy of note in the place. Next morning at 
daybreak we were again in the saddle an route to Shiloh. 
distant two days' march from Fort Hare. Our road 
lay through a country undoubtedly very beautiful, but 

dreadfully wild and desolate. We did not meet one [ pared for departure in the opposite direction. The 



trust, and given value to his word* ; and the result is, 
that no previous governor has been able to effect so 
much real good in the colony within so short a space of 
time. During our stay at Colesberg, the Dutch farmers 
flocked in from far and wide to see him, and we were 
assured that the same enthusiasm prevailed throughout 
his whole progress. In a few days his excellency and 
party started for the Orango River, whilst ours pre- 
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prospect before at *u far from agreeable A journey 
of six hundred miles on horseback, through a desert 
country, with only four towns, or rather villages, on the 
way, seemed to us almost fearful ; and the result proved 
our anticipations to be correct 

We commenced our journey at daybreak. Altogether 
we formed a large cavalcade, with a bullock-wagon in 
the rear containing our tents, baggage, and provisions. 
This ought to have been up with us early every even- 
ing at our halting-place ; but to our great disappoint- 
ment it always arrived so late, that we were able to put 
up our tents only four times during our long journey. 
Nearly every night we had to sleep in the bushes. 
Our daily march was much as follows: — Up at day- 
break (four o'clock in the morning), we breakfasted, 
rode on for about six hours, until the heat grew too 
intense, then ' off-saddled,' as it is called here, rested for 
a couple of hours, and rode again for four more. In 
the evening we sometimes came to a farm-house, where 
we generally procured forage for the horses : the host 
always offered us beds, such as they were; and one 
night we felt so tired, that we resolved to try them ; but 
we paid dearly for the experiment, and vowed never to 
accept of one again. These Dutch Boors have all the 
appearance of hospitality ; but as they possess not the 
concomitant virtues, I have come to the conclusion that 
they suffer you in their houses, some only through 
fear, and others only because they expect a solid 
return. Religion they have none, though nominally 
Dutch Lutherans, and they generally have a Hible 
on their table. To me, a/ter the Germans, they 
appear almost savages, degraded to a pitiful degree, 
and without one idea beyond the circle of their own 
farms, few of them ever having been farther. So 
stupid or brutal are they, that frequently they could 
not tell us the way to the next farm, though they had 
been living in that spot all their lives. People in 
Eugland have no conception of country life here in 
Africa. I remember, years ago, reading one of Miss 
Martineau's tales of colonisation here. She can know 
nothing of this country. The farmers never live as 
she has represented them, in villages, as it were, with 
all goods to a certain extent in common. Their farms 
are always isolated, many miles from each other, and 
lonely aud desolate to the last degree. This sort of 
life necessarily causes much selfishness in their cha- 
racter. They do not speuk a word of English, though 
their barbarous dialect seems to bo a mixture of our 
language and ' platt Deutsch,' or low German. 

The country through which we passed is, with 
one single exception, perfectly frightful for about fifty 
miles beyond Prince Albert Excepting at the farm- 
houses, a tree is nowhere to be met with ; and the whole 
way from Colesberg to Swellendam, a distance of Ave 
hundred miles, we never saw one blade of grass — 
nothing but dirty weeds, gravel, and sand 1 Very diffe- 
rent from Caffreland, where the pasture is so good. 

We were about four days in getting to Richmond, 
which is a new village. We were again seven or eight 
days in riding to Beaufort, travelling as I have already 
described, sometimes burnt by the scorching sun, at 
others wet to the akin for hours together with rain 
such as is not to be conceived in England. And then, 
to add to our misery, wc could only look forward — not 
to a good fire, as the Dutch have no fires, but to stand- 
ing shivering in our wet clothes until our wagon came 
up. Our sole remedy in such cases was brandy and 
water, and blankets : but very poor comfort they proved. 
Game was very plenty on the road in the shape of 
gnou«, zebras, springboks, and ostriches ; and on one 
occasion we saw a tiger, which they said had carried 
off a goat from the farm every night for the past week. 

Thus we journeyed on through Beaufort and Prince 
Albert, neither of which villages is worthy of remark. 
On leaving the Utter place, we came once more into a 
world of troubles. About four hours beyond Prince Al- 
bert (we count distance here by hours) is a broad river, 
which, as is usual in this country, may one hour be only 



ankle-deep, and the next impassable even to a horse. 
We crossed it nnkle-deep in the morning, and rode on 
for six hours farther. At night there was no appear- 
ance of the wagon, nor yet at ten o'clock next morning. 
At length I determined to ride back in search of it 
when, on my arrival at the shallow stream of yesterday, 
to my great astonishment I found the wagon had been 
unable to cross, from the swollen state of the river, 
which had risen in less than half an hour after our 
passage. We had no resource but to swim our horses 
across. My servant got over safe enough ; but my 
horse became so frightened with the noise and the 
rapid current that alighting by chance on a rock in 
the middle of the river, he reared up in a most ter- 
rific manner. Fortunately I had sufllcient presence of 
mind to let the reins loose, and give him his own way. 
He then gave a vigorous plunge up against the stream, 
but in doing so, I very nearly lost my life. Both my 
stirrups were carried away. At length he leaped on 
shore, yet not until he had indulged his humour by 
rearing again several times; then, having sent off 
provisions to the rest of my party, I relished my own 
dinner, after a fast of thirty hours. I was forced to 
remain for two days with the wagon before wc could 
effect a passage. On the third we succeeded. The 
rest of my party were then several days in advance, 
and I could not overtake them for ten days longer, when 
we arrived at Swellendam. Six days of that time we 
passed in the bush without seeing a farm-house, and 
three days without water. During the whole journey, 
the water was often so brackish, it was impossible to 
drink it, and we were frequently rejoiced to meet with 
some as muddy as in the dirty ditches by the roadside. 
At Swellendam we stopped for several days to rest 
ourselves and horses. Without exception it is the 
prettiest town in this part of the world: that, how- 
ever, is not saying much. Wc had still five days of 
the march to make, differing, however, in no particular 
from all preceding them, except that gradually we 
perceived ourselves returning to civilised life. Good 
grass and pasture was more plentiful, the farms more 
numerous, and closer together, and a little English was 
now and then spoken. 

When within a couple of days' march of the Cspe, 
I heard by chance that about four hours' ride from our 
halting-place was the large Moravian establishment of 
Genadendaal. This I determined to see ; so leaving my 
companions, I took a Hottentot guide, rode over, spent 
the evening and half the next day there, and overtook 
my friends the following morning at Caledon, after 
accomplishing a ride at full gallop of eighty miles out 
of my way. Here, as before, my knowledge of German 
stood me in good need. The Moravians are always civil 
to strangers ; but on my addressing them in their native 
language, their kindness and attentions were redoubled. 
The establishment consists of a very large village of 
Hottentots (about two thousand inhabitants), who are 
certainly the most civilised of their race I have seen, 
twelve missionaries, all of whom are married, and one 
unmarried, who is the bishop. The most prominent 
object is a very large church or meeting-house with a 
school attached. This occupies one side of a large 
square; on the corresponding side are the houses of 
the missionaries ; whilst the other two are filled up by 
the workhouses and the shops belonging to them. Here 
every imaginable trade is carried on. The artisans arc 
all Hottentots, taught by the missionaries, each of 
whom is a mechanic, and lias been brought up to some 
trade. A missionary superintends every branch ; and 
whenever one dies, his place is forthwith supplied on 
application to their great depot Hcrrnhut in Saxony. 
Good-will and regularity certainly appear to bo there 
the order of the day. There are certain rules which 
must be kept in the village, certain hours in which the 
men must work, the children go to school, the women 
stop at home ; and all attend church every evening. If 
these regulations are not complied with, the offending 
party is expelled from the place. The Society are fol- 
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lower* of John ITuss, but they do not reject any other 
denomination of Protestantism, although all muit con- 
form to their rules of discipline. All their establish- 
ments in Germany, New South Wales, America, and 
Africa, are subject in everything to a committee of 
management in Herrnhut, and which is elected every 
five years. Nothing can be done without its consent. 
All the surplus revenues of the different settlements are 
sent home to the common stock, and the most exact 
accounts are kept for the revision of the committee. 
Everv large institution has a bishop. Whatever spiri- 
tual influence may be comprehended by that term, the 
bishops seemed to me little more than overseers. The 
one I 6aw was walking about in a baize jacket and 
nankeen trousers. The most extraordinary regulation 
of the Society is that relating to marriage : they nerer 
see their Wives until they como out here. When a man 
wants n wife, ho writes home to Herrnhut : tliere nil 
the girls draw lots, and she who gets the prize is mar- 
ried at home by proxy, forthwith starts on her voyage, 
and is remarried in person on her arrival here. I 
thought it a cruel plan ; and the results doubtless prove 
very painful, if one may judge from the melancholy 
countenances of the majority of the women in Gcna- 
dendaal. I left the place pleased in many things, and 
must certainly give these missionaries credit for their 
evident good-will and unwearied exertions in the civi- 
lisation of the poor natives. 

The day after, we came in sight of Cape Town, from 
what is called Sir Lowry Cole's Pass, at the top of a 
mountain overlooking Simon's Day. and the whole 
valley between it and Table Bay. If this were culti- 
vated like Richmond plain, and not a desert waste as it 
is, the view would be surpassingly fine. You see the two 
bays at either end, and this immense valley of full llfty 
miles in extent, with Cape Town and Simon's Bay in 
the distance. Nothing can be more magnificent. The 
view of Cape Town was to us travellers almost like 
the sight of the shores of England again. Next day 
we found ourselves comfortably resting from all our 
fatigues and dangers, while the town was in the bustle 
of preparation for the reception of Sir Harry Smith, 
whose arrival was daily expected. Triumphal arches 
and happy faces met one everywhere. Never was man 
more popular, and never did governor better deserve it. 

FORTUNES OF A FARMER'S BOY. 

Francois Richard was born in 1765, in the obscure 
little hamlet of Trelat, commune of D'Epinay, in France. 
He was the son of a poor farmer, who shared the hard- 
ships at that time the common lot of the agriculturist- 
hardships that can scarcely be conceived by those who 
know not what habit, patience, and, still more. Chris- 
tian resignation, can enable men to endure. His early 
years, though passed in poverty, obscurity, and retire- 
ment, were yet full of excitement ; his young and ardent 
imagination was for ever devising new projects; and 
even his sports and childish tricks betrayed his specu- 
lative turn of mind. At twelve years old, he gave him- 
self up to the rearing of pigeons, and carried on a little 
trade in them, with success sufficient to encourage and 
stimulate his spirit of enterprise, lint his dovecot 
gave umbrage to the lord of the soil, and he was com- 
pelled to sell it to hira, receiving for it a sum equal to 
about thirty-five shillings. Richard thought himself a 
rich man, and resolving to have some enjoyment from 
his wealth, he purchased leather shoes, which, amongst 
those who knew only the wooden shoe of the peasant, 
madn him be looked upon as almost a gentleman. 

Richard had nothing so much at heart as being no 
longer a burden to his father, whose poverty was indeed 
a grief to him. After the sale of his dovecot, he com- 
menced speculating in dogs. This new trade gave him 
in a short time the means of procuring decent clothing ; 
so that, by his rustic finery, he threw his schoolfellows 
as far into the shade as he had already done in much 
better things, by his progress in useful knowledge. 



Before ho had attained his thirteenth year, he was 
qualified for the appointment of registrar to the cattle- 
market of Villi era le Bocage. 

At seventeen, he mentioned to his father his desire 
to quit the paternal roof for a sphere larger and better 
adapted for realising the objects of his ambition. His 
father made no objection; but when the moment of 
separation came, he found himself obliged to confess 
that, in a time of great distress, he had expended the 
greater part of the savings which Richard had intrusted 
to his care, and that he had now not more than twelve 
francs (ten shillings) to give him. Tliis communication 
did not discourage our enterprising youth. He took a 
most affectionate leave of his father, and assuring him 
that he was only too glad to leave him this little earnest 
of the prosperity which he hoped yet to work out for 
him, set off with his new clothes in his bag and his ten 
shillings in his pocket. He arrived at the chief town 
of Normandy with a light purse, but with as light a 
heart, buoyant with hope, and with a spirit of enterprise 
and determination that defied all difficulties. He deemed 
himself fortunate in at once obtaining the situation of 
clerk to a petty merchant ; but unhappily for him, his 

" avaricious 



master was a rude, ignorant, and 
pable of appreciating such a mind as tliat of Richard. 
He made the young Norman his servant rather than 
his clerk. 80 long as it was only a matter of cleaning 
horses, helping to cook, and waiting at table, the youth 
made no complaint ; but at length his master having 
bought a new equipage, in order to make a suitable figure 
in some civic ceremonial, wanted him to act as footman ; 
but shrinking from this public exhibition, he positively 
refused, and quitted the house of the merchant. 

And now his ' thought by day, his dream by night,' 
was to get to Paris, where he might attain his darling 
object of acquiring a knowledge of mercantile business. 
But for this money was necessary, and to procure it, 
Richard became a waiter at a small coffeehouse, where 
for one year he steadily laid by everything he received, 
till he found he had in halfpence a sum sufficient for 
his journey. Arrived in the capital, it was not very 
easy for a poor youth, without cither friend or relative 
in Paris, to find the means of subsistence. After many 
unsuccessful efforts to get into a merchant's employ- 
ment, he was obliged to resume the apron in a coffee- 
house kept by one of his countrymen. The perquisites 
there being much more considerable than at Rouen, he 
found himself, at the end of the year, the possessor of 
forty pounds and a few shillings. Nothing could hence- 
forth check his progress : he devoted his little store to 
the purchase of some pieces of English dintity, a ma- 
nufacture then unknown to France, and hawked them 
about till be disposed of all most advantageously. He 
renewed his stock as fast as it was exhausted; and 
when, after a year's labour, he summed up his accounts, 
he found a balance in his favour of L.iooo ! 

Richard continued his trade till 1789, when, by a 
fraudulent trick of an agent employed by him, his in- 
dustry was suddenly checked by the loss of his whole 
stock. He was even arrested for an alleged debt of 
sixty pounds. He could easily have paid this sum, and 
recovered his liberty ; but his honest and independent 
mind revolted from every specie* of injustice : he knew 
that he had not incurred the debt, and he preferred re- 



g in prison to allowing roguery to triumph. 
The revolutionary convulsions that afterwards shook 
society to its very foundations were now beginning in 
France. On the 13th of July the riot broke out, and 
after pillaging the house of the manufacturer Reveillon, 
the mob fell upon La Force, where Richard was con- 
fined, broke it open, and set the prisoners free. Once 
again was Richard in the streets of Paris, with a toilet 
somewhat more neglected than usual, and twelve sous 
in his pocket ; but he remembered his father's twelve 
francs, and thanked God and took courage. The house 
in which he had lodged his money had stopped pay- 
ment during his imprisonment ; but he borrowed a few 
' his old trade of hawker, and six 
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month* After, his credit was re-established, and bit 
trade flourishing, lie now thought he might extend 
his operation*, and took a large establishment in the 
Rue Franeaise, and in 1792 was rich enough to pur- 
chase a domain near Nemours. But the revolutionary 
Btorm now broke forth in its full fury; and Richard, 
whose peaceable disposition shrunk from the sanguinary 
struggles that rent his country, soon saw that a consi- 
derable time must elapse before there could be any se- 
curity for trade, or any field for commercial enterprise. 
He accordingly settled his accounts, closed his ware- 
house, and, accompanied by his wife, Marie Alavoine, 
whom he had married in 1790, went to visit his father, 
and happily arrived at the very time that afforded him 
another opportunity of proving he had not forgotten 
the pledge he had given on leaving the home of his 
boyhood, of being yet the means of prosperity to his 
aged parent. The transports of joy at his unexpected 
arrival had not yet subsided, when two bailiffs entered 
the house with a warrant to distrain. The father had 
ln-come security for the toll-collector, and the old pro- 
verb was found true in this case — the surety was obliged 
to pay •, and the old man's goods would have been seized 
but for Richard's fortunate arrival and interposition. 

When the madness of the people was somewhat 
calmed down, he returned to Paris, and to fresh specu- 
lations. A very short time after his return, he became 
acquainted with a youug merchant of the name of 
Lenoir-Dufresne. These two superior minds at once 
understood eAch other, and a partnership was entered 
into which was to end only with the death of one of 
the parties, so long known and respected as the firm 
of Richard and Lenoir. 

There were many points of resemblance between the 
two partners. Both possessed the same acutcness and 
almost intuitive tact in business, but the perhaps too 
boldly speculative mind of Richard found a happy coun- 
terbalance in. the coolness and steadiness of Lenoir. 
Their trade was principally in English manufactures ; 
and so extensive did it become, and so wonderfully did 
it prosper, that, two years after their partnership com- 
menced, they had realised on the L.240 which they had 
invested a net profit of L45G0. 

And now Richard conceived a noble project indeed— 
the introduction into France of the cotton manufacture, 
hitherto monopolised by England ; and his persever- 
ance, aided by an apparent accident, happily obtained 
for him the means of accomplishing liis purpose. Hav- 
ing ripped some calico, he perceived, to his surprise, on 
weighing a certain quantity of thread, that a piece 
valued at 1*3, 6s. 8d. only took 10s. worth of the raw 
material ! What a profit for the manufacturer ! From 
that instant he hesitated no longer: his purpose was 
fixed and irrevocable. However, not wishing to do 
anything without his partner's consent, he communi- 
cated his project to Lenoir-Dufresne, who at first tried 
to dissuade him from attempting so bold and novel a 
plan ; but seeing that his determination was not to bo 
shaken, finally left him at full liberty, though declining 
any interference. Richard's first step was the purchase 
of one hundredweight of cotton, and to get some looms 
made after the rough plans given him by a poor English 
mechanic. They were set up in a shop in the Rne do 
Bellefonds. The first essay was crowned with complete 
success in every point but the stamping of the calicoes ; 
and as the printiug of them was indispensable to their 
being saleable, Richard employed three months in en- 
deavours to discover the secret of this process ; but his 
efforts were vain ; till at length his partner, whose pre- 
judices had been removed, and who began to take an 
interest in the manufacture, gave him a clue to the 
discovery. 

The manufacture now became so sought after, as to 
make the want of machinery sensibly felt. Richard 
was anxiously devising some mode of procuring a model 
of the English machine now so well known under the 
name of spinning-jenny, when he was again fortunate 
enough to meet with an Englishman, who, in less than 



three months, constructed twenty-two of these frames j 
and as their former premises were now too narrow for 
this addition, the two partners took from the govern- 
ment a spacious mansion in the Rue de Thougny ; and 
the house, once the abode of luxury and wealth, was 
suddenly metamorphosed into the workshop of the poor 
but industrious artisans. The number employed now 
became so great, that thoy were soon obliged to add to 
their concerns a large convent in the neighbourhood. 
A few days after, Napoleon came to visit their estab- 
lishment ; and he was so struck with the completeness 
of the novel machinery, with the clearness of Richard's 
judgment, the elevation of his views, and the boldness 
with which ho laboured for the commercial freedom of 
France, that he offered any encouragement he yet 
needed; and on finding that their establishment was 
not even yet large enough, he gave a grant of another 
convent at the opposite side of the street. 

The manufactory of Richard and Lenoir now assumed 
an almost colossal importance, realising a monthly pro- 
fit of L1600. The indefatigable Richard set up succes- 
sively three hundred spinning-jennies in different vil- 
lages of Picardy, forty at Alencon, and one hundred in 
the Abbey of St Martin. Nor was his native province 
forgotten, for he opened a manufactory there which gave 
bread to six hundred workmen. Neither did his en- 
lightened benevolence stop here. Incessant were his 
efforts to raise those in his employment in the social 
scale, by placing educational advantages within their 
reach. In an asylum which he founded for the orphan 
children of both sexes of thoso workmen who died in 
his employment, he not only endeavoured to inspire 
them with a spirit of industry, but had them taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and music ; carefully pro- 
viding also religious instruction. He waged open war 
with the spirit-shop ; and in order that his workmen 
might not go to the public -house for recreation, he 
opened for their use a reading-room and a music-room. 

For more than ten years, itichard and Lenoir seemed 
to mount from step to step to the pinnacle of human 
prosperity. Bat in 1800, a sad and unexpected event 
broke up a partnership which might have served as a 
model ; so perfect was the agreement, yet so remark- 
able the combination of opposite qualities of mind to 
the most beneficial results. Lenoir died suddenly, and 
Richard found himself alone at the head of the estab- 
lishment ; and having no one now to restrain him, 
he gave full scope to his gigantic views. He set 
up two more factories at Caen and Laigle, which 
made the number under his superintendence amount to 
six, all in admirable order, and provided with every 
essential for working. But one object of his ambition 
still remained to be attained : he wished France to be 
no longer obliged to import the raw material from 
countries that did not acknowledge her sway. In 
Napoleon's career of conquest, Italy had now become, 
as it were, but an appendage of his vast empire ; and 
it was to the generous soil of Naples that Richard 
purposed confiding his cotton plantation. Seeds were 
often found in the bales of cotton coming from Ame- 
rica, and these he had now carefully collected, and 
when he had got a sufficient quantity, he conveyed 
them to Castel a Mare, where they succeeded so en- 
tirely, that one year after, he brought into France, as 
the produce of his first crop, twenty thousandweight of 
raw cotton. 

Up to this point Richard could only be regarded as 
the most encouraging example of the union of persever- 
ing industry with bold and enterprising genius. It is 
to bo regretted that ho must serve also as warning 
against speculations that now took the character of 
rashness. The union between Holland and France 
threw an immense quantity of cotton goods into the 
market, and Richard could no longer find sale for what 
he had on hands; and with six factories perpetually 
at work, the quantity manufactured was very great 
This was the origin of his first difficulties. Vainly 
did his friends urge him to close some of Ida establish- 
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merits for a short time ; vainly did hii confidential 
clerk intreat him to strike a balance, and retire from 
trade : — ' You have done enough for France, and nobly 
maintained your reputation ; think uow of your inte- 
rcity and of taking the rest you have so well earned.' 
Richard was deaf to every argument, and continued 
manufacturing in ruinous quantities. 

His involvements increased to an overwhelming de- 
gree, and he was obliged to have recourse to the Empe- 
ror, to whom he frankly stated his situation. Napoleon, 
who had ever respected him, and had but very lately con- 
ferred upon him the cross of the Legion of Honour, did 
not keep him long in suspense; and a loan of fifteen 
hundred thousand francs enabled him to meet the im- 
mediate demands upon him. But the great cause of 
the evil still remained, and Richard at length thought 
of adopting the manufacture of wool instead of that of 
cotton. This new undertaking succeeded nt first, and 
was attended with considerable profits ; but soon fresh 
disaster occurred ; and when the year 1813 arrived, so 
pregnant with reverse of fortune to the Emperor, ruiu 
was impending over the enterprising manufacturer. 

But personal anxieties were not suffered to make him 
indifferent to the fate of his fellow-citizen*. When in the 
defence of Paris against the enemy's troops a number 
of men had been wounded and conveyed to hospital, 
Richard, in visiting them, saw that they were lying on 
the bare ground. He immediately supplied, at his own 
expense, eight hundred straw-beds, and employed the 
boiler of his bleach • house at Bon Secours to make 
broth, daily carried to them by his servants and clerks, 
who attended on them in the hospitals. We need scarcely 
»ay that this heavy expense was incurred without either 
expectation or desire of indemnification. 

And now the troops of the allied sovereigns took pos- 
session of Paris, entering it on the 31st of March. 
Richard, though greatly attached to Bonaparte, from 
his kindness to himself personally, and therefore deeply 
grieved at his fallen fortunes, yet saw clearly that the 
fate of thousands of his dependents was involved in 
protection being extended to his manufactories by the 
restored Bourbons, and therefore he did not refuse to 
head the legion he commanded, when it was ordered 
out to receive the Count d'Artois at the barriers. But 
any hopes he might have entertained of their patronage 
were fallacious. The exhausted state of the public 
finances at the restoration, besides many other reasons, 
compelled the Bourbons to yield to the demand of Eng- 
land, that the duty upon cotton should be altogether 
taken off. The bill to that effect, which was passed 
without any clause of indemnity to the present holders 
of stock, found Richard with a fortune of eight millions, 
and rendered hiru poorer than wlien he first left his 
native village. 

Even in this extremity, Richard, supported by his 
perseverance and fortitude, did not despair. Ho re- 
solved to hold on, though now less to maintain his com- 
mercial reputation, than not to plunge into utter desti- 
tution the twenty thousand workmen in his employment. 
But ho had soon exhausted all his own resources, and he 
was obliged to have recourse to loans, for which so high 
an interest was exacted, that in a little time his ruin 
was complete. He at length retreated from his struggle 
with adverse circumstances, almost pcnnyless, yet re- 
spected and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. But the 
change from almost incessant activity, to a life which 
seemed to him now without an object, was too sudden 
and too great. He had now to struggle with nil the 
privations of poverty ; and the bent and furrowed brow, 
once so clear, so open— the pale, melnr.choly features, 
once so animated— proved how utterly this' blow had 
prostrated all the energy of his character. It was uot 
till October 1839, nearly twenty years after the ruin of 
his fortunes, that death put a period to his mental 
suffering. His remains were followed to the grave by 
a numerous assemblage of those very workmen to whom 
he had been not merely a patron, but a father; and 
many were their tears of heartfelt sorrow. 



LIFE'S JOURNEY. 

BY CALDCIt < AMI-BKLI.. 

It were a happy thing to dwell 

On expectations merely. 
Without one fear to quench or quell 

Desires we nurse so dearly ; 
And looking aye on pleasant things. 

And fleeing still beyond them 
Skies brighter for than even these are, 

With bright waves to respond them. 

But, wella-day ! 'til only youth 
That walteth lhu». undrcading 

i of time, the death of truth 
i the fab* world * treading ; 
For there is that within the mind 
Which warn* us not too boldly 
To look before, nor yet behind. 
Where cold ghosts gibber < 



Tlie eye, which for an i 

How-visions from the future, 
lMiuldlng there all that is fair, 

Finds Reason soon to tutor 
And teach it nil, that glows so bright 

Is born of the ideal , 
Wliile o'er the prospect gloomy night 
! darkness dense and real. 



Wo cannot tread the smallest space 

Without Hope's help to cheer us ; 
Hut we should look Toil in the face, 

Nor faint to find it noar us; 
Jfor In our need too largely draw 

From Expectation '* fountain : 
Alas for hlni who fail* In limb 

When hall way up the mountain! 

Hope not too much— nor yet despair 

By backward looks, that weaken 
Those energies which make us bear 

The burdens we have taken : 
The memory of the pant should be 

A thing to nerve, not stare t 
Our hope's no flimsy phantasy. 

But staff to onward War us ! 




i do thy task— thy journey go— 
Nor waste thy time lamenting 

But grounds for sad repenting : 
Welcome the wares that come to take 

Our steps from deserts lonely ! 
The surge which bears uway the past. 

Brings hack its memory only ! 
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THE STRUGGLES OF PRINCIPLE. 
We have to picture in the mind one of those long and 
straight roads in Germany, so long and straight, as 
almost to seem interminable, lined as usual with apple 
and walnut-trees, and which, unrelieved by any moving 
object, basks in saddening silence under a burning sun. 
While gaziug on the scene, a living creature at length 
appears : at first n speck on the horizon, it increases as 
it approaches, and we perceive it is a man, dressed in the 
blouse of the country, and who, fronr the long hammer 
which he carries in his arm, is seen to be a cantonnter, 
or road-mender of the district. Let us follow his mo- 
tions, and trace his humble history ; for it is the history 
of a struggle with principle — a conflict of the heart — 
and may afford us some material for reflection. 

Stephen, as our hero is called, has been on his way to 
Ins daily labour, and now reaches a large heap of stones, 
lie involuntarily lifts his cap, as a kind of salutatiou 
to his daily work. He now tics on his wooden shoe, 
and sets hard to work, for out of the stones comes his 
bread, scanty though it be. 

For two good hours Stephen has worked thus, seldom 
allowing himself a moment's rest to take breath. Now 
he stops; lays the pad upon the heap of stones; Alls 
himself a pipe, as a reward for his toil; pulls on a 
wadded glove, and sitting down, falls to hammering 
away at the stones. As it strikes eleven, a barefooted 
boy comes up from the village with a jug well wrapt in 
a coarse cloth ; he brings a large hunch of bread and a 
jug of warm soup to his father, who eats it with a right 
good appetite, and works on again until nightfall ; then 
he shoulders his hammer, takes up Ins pad aud his 
wooden shoe, and goes his way home. 

Stephen lives in a small cottage just off the high 
road ; his little girl, of three years old, is standing be- 
hind the casement, and exclaims, ' Here comes father ! ' 
And with a shout she runs to meet him. 

Leading his child by the hand, Stephen enters the 
kitchen, aud with a silent nod to his wife, who is busy 
on the hearth, he goes into the sitting-room, takes his 
little girl up in his arms, and casts a look at the cradle, 
where a little boy lies stuffing a corner of the blanket 
into his mouth, and kicking out his feet at his father. 
Then Stephen goes into the little room beyond, and 
asks, ' How are you, granny ?' 

A voice answers, in a whining tone, ' Ah, deary, 
the children are all so wild aud noisy, and Peter has 
run off with my beans. I'll tell his master when I get 
about again, and can go to school!' — granny, be it 
known, having become childish in her old age, and 
acquired an impression that she was once more a girl 
at school. Her sole amusement consisted in tossing up 
beans, and catching them on the backs of her fingers, 
as Bchool.girU are in the habit of doing when at play, 



upon his hands, and 



d a glove which he could not 



pull off. All work was at first distasteful to him ; and 
yet this would not have mattered much, for a man in 
good health soon accustoms himself to anything. But 
another sad consequence had resulted from his past 
life: Stephen had lost the habit of providing for himself. 



and of repeating hymns out of a hymn-book, that she 
might receive the approbation of her imaginary teacher. 

' I have brought you some more beans, my good 
mother,' said Stephen in reply to granny's observation. 

* Ay, ay, fine long brown beans, and some round 
white ones too— eh?' 

• Both,' said Stephen ; and ho went back into the 
kitchen. 

Why did not Stephen remain to talk with poor 
granny ? He was hungry, and out of humour. Dis- 
inclined for conversation, he seated himself behind the 
table, under a large framed picture, to which a big seal 
was affixed, and sat waiting till the candle and supper 
came. 

The supper was so long in coming, that Stephen rose 
and fetched himself a candle ; and now we can see what 
the large framed picture is all about. It is nothing 
more nor less than the certificate of merit given to 
Stephen Huber on his leaving the army, after having 
served eleven years in the fifth regiment. The ink has 
turned brown, the arms upon the seal are almost all 
! chipped off, and the flies are going through their last 
autumn manoeuvre upon the smooth pane of glass. 

There sits Stephen staring into the candle ; the child, 
too, upon his knee sits quiet, and with a fixed look, ns 
if lost in thought like her father ; for he sees nothing j 
that is going on around him— his past life shifts before 
him like a dream. 

A joyous day was that when he entered the army ; 
no father or mother wept at parting from him ; he had 
been early left an orphan. From the service of one 
master he passed into the regiment, where all served 
like him. Years flew by, he knew not how, and when 
the appointed term of his service expired, he enlisted 
again for five years more. 

In the course of the last few years he had made the 
acquaintance of his Margaret. Many comrades as he 
had in the barracks, Stephen now for the first time 
seemed to belong to some one in the world. Now came 
days full of joy and full of sorrow; for his soldier's life 
grew burdensome to Stephen, and after another year of 
faithful service, he asked for his dismissal. Then he 
married Margaret, and went to live with her and her 
mother on a small property they possessed ; his own 
small savings helping to begin housekeeping credit- 
ably. 

During his service in the army Stephen had grown a 
stranger to village life, he had been so long accustomed 
to wear gloves ; but hard labour soon tanned the skin 
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In the barracks, his board, lodging, and firing were all 
found him, and things went on in a regular course, so 
long aa a man only did hu duty; but Stephen was now 
left to shift for himself, and he felt this a hardship. 
Gladly would he have gone back into service, to have 
again a fixed duty and a fixed pay ; but this could not 
be : and a good thing it was that Margaret was a woman 
of resolution. For the first year or two, whilst their 
household was small, all had goue on well and smoothly; 
but as the family and debts increased, so did difficulties 
and disasters. 

It may bo matter for wonder that anybody should 
have permitted Stephen to get into their debt. But 
the debts were not personal ; they were in the form of 
mortgages on the land and cottage, the interest of which 
require h1 to be periodically and faithfully paid. Like a 
large proportion of small holdings, this one was mort- 
gaged to nearly its full value, with the additional 
burden of the mother's life-rent ; and therefore it could 
not be sold by its nominal proprietors. 

A man falling into poverty is like one who is ship* 
wrecked upon a small island in the open sea : he stands 
forlorn, watching the turbulent waves as they wash 
away the land, and swallow it up. lie stauds upon a 
small plot of ground, and lie feels this too at length 
sink away, and himself with it. 'Hie worst that can 
happen a man in this state is despondency : it destroys 
his courage, and nil power to rouse himself, or attempt 
to redeem his position. 

Stephen's life passed monotonously, and wrapped in 
gloom : he was ready to do any kind of work, and 
worked in downright earnest : true though it be that, 
as the saying goes, toil has a bitter root, but sweet 
fruit, Stephen could no longer taste either the one or 
the other. No work was hard to him, but he knew not 
the comfort which lies in the consciousness of having 
done one's duty. The springs of his mind were in a 
manner closed and choked up. 

Duly the day before, his eldest child was laid in the 
earth : he had stood by, and looked on with a vacant 
stare. At the sight of the coffin, he asked himself 
where the money was to come from to pay for it ; and 
when the clergyman spoke words of comfort and bless- 
ing, Stephen thought to himself that these words had 
likewise to be paid for. Even 'death brings its charge,' 
he murmured to himself. 

Those who are at dispeacc with themselves, fall 
naturally into quarrels with others. Stephen's bad 
humour had made his wife sulky and snappish, and in 
this manner bad led to worse. That night tho mutual 
ill -temper came to an open rupture, of course each 
blaming the other. After a storm of sharp words, 
Stephen remained silent. His thoughts turned to the 
time when he was free in the world, ere other lives 
were dependant on him ; and the past appeared to him 
as a lost paradise. But he thought not of all the hard- 
ships he had then to undergo, nor how often he had 
sighed to l>e his own master, and longed for his present 
life. He now saw only the gloom around him, and 
thought how different it was when no oue in the world 
had any claim on his exertions. 

' Here am 1 toiling like a slave for these women,' said 
he internally, ' and getting no thanks for my pains ; my 
wife even casta up that I got a cottage and land with 
her in marriage. Tis false ! I got nothing of the sort. 
The payment of interest on mortgages is a millstone 
round my neck. To be sure if granny were gone, I 
might contrive to give up the property, and have a 
i small balance over. But she wont die these dozen years. 
OKI half-mad women arc as tenacious of life as cats. 
...Ha! what notion was that which crossed my 
mind ? Kill granny ! No, no ; that would never do. 
' I have been a soldier, but never shall be — a murderer.' 

As the fearful thought flashed across the imagination, 
Stephen started convulsively : his faee grew red as fire. 
The child upon his knee, roused by his shudder, seized 
him hv the chin. Stephen's features brightened : he lifted 
tho child up, and kissed it fervently, aa if by that kiss 



he would ask forgiveness for the sinful thought that had 
sprung up in his soul. 

Stephen took the child in hit arms, and turning to 
his wife, who waa busy preparing some potatoes for 
supper, be inquired in a kindly tone if he could help 
her. 

The woman answered acrimoniously, the fact being, 
that she had not yet vented her anger. 

Stephen was thrown back on himself — on his own 
evil thoughts. In a chaos of passion, in which vexa- 
tion predominated, he fell to rocking the child, which 
lay fast asleep upon his knee, with its little bands 
closed and raised towards his breast, until at length 
he perceived that he had almost thrown it on the 
ground, and stopped. 

Hungry as he was, Stephen scarcely felt it a relief 
when supper was announced as being ready. The 
potful of boiled potatoes was emptied on the table, and 
salt was set down for general use. Stephen forced him- 
self to swallow a potato, but his throat seemed sewn 
up, and he muttered to himself, ' The best thing, after 
all, is for a man to be dead and buried.' He leant 
back and shook his head, as if wishing to shake off the 
thought of what was done, and could not be undone. 

Margaret had been accustomed, before she tasted a bit 
herself, to peel the best potatoes with wonderful alacrity, 
slice and salt them, and push them to her husband : 
and this little attention she continued all the time she 
herself waa eating. But this evening be sat waiting 
long in vain : the truth was, that Margaret dawdled 
somewhat, and he gave her a significant look : his wife 
saw in it only anger and reproach. What claim, in- 
deed, had Stephen to her watchful attention ? Could 
not he help himself? So thought Margaret, in her 
foolishness, and she pushed the peeled potatoes over to 
the children, as if to make up for their father's hasty 
words. 

Stephen smiled to himself; and partly out of real 
kindness, and to make amends, but partly, too, from a 
little secret desire of retaliation, he now laid before 
Margaret a potato which he had himself peeled. But 
in a sharp tone she only said, 'Eat it yourself: I do 
declare you have never washed your hands after your 
stone-breaking !' 

Stephen bit his lips, and presently blurted out, * Get 
a baker for your husband ; he'll always have clean 
hands with kneading his dough.' So saying, he clasped 
his pocket-knife, rose up, and left tho house. 

He now gave vent to his rage, and began to storm, 
whilst the silent voice of conscience interrupted his 
exclamations. Stephen thought thus to himself : — 

• Truly I am the most miserable man in the world.' 

' The question is, how that is to be understood,' 
replied the voice. 

'Have 1 not to labour for wife and children, and 
slave like a horse out of doors in the wind and rain ? ' 

' Whilst your wife has all the care and trouble at 
home, with her helpless mother and crying children, 
without peace or rest' 

'I never get a good word in return for all my 
labour.' 

• Ask yourself whether you have not received many 
more good words than you have given ?' 

' I bring home every farthing I earn, and keep no- 
thing for myself." 

' Do your wages belong to you or to your family, or 
has your wife secret treasures ?' 

• I never allow myself any pleasure.' 

• And pray does your wife at home eat roast meat 
and salad ?' 

' For weeks I have not tasted a drop of beer.' 

' Does your wife, then, drink wine every day ?' 

' And for all this I get never a word of thanks.' 

' What thanks do you require for doing your duty ? ' 

'She treats me like a dog, and makes only an ill 
return for all my kindness. I have never a happy 
moment.' 

• Oh how you lie to your own soul ! Can you have 
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forgotten the hundreds of hours, of days, when her lore 
and goodness have blessed and strengthened you ? Nay, 
could you not at any time wind her round your finger 
by a kind word?' 

' My home is made unbearable, my life a burden. Oh 
that some one would send a bullet through my head !' 

♦Strike down your own wicked thoughts— destroy 
them ; that is wiser.' 

' Well, when I am dead and gone, she'll then learn 
what I have been to her.* 

' Ay, what ? A man unable to control his passions ; 
and who, not content with the troubles that come of 
themselves, is ever worrying himself and his family.' 

' I only wish that I could go out into the wide world, 
and forget everything.' 

' Nay, there is one whom you cannot forget J shall 
accompany you wherever you go.* 

So thought Stephen to himself, and thus did the voice 
of conscience try to make itself heard within him ; but 
ho would not listen to it. 

As he sauntered through the village, he felt as if 
he were a stranger and alone — as if he knew no one. 
He wan a stranger to his own heart, as he was in his 
own home. He was ashamed to go to the public-house 
to drive away his cares, for his eldest child had been 
buried only the day before. Seeing by chance a light 
in the schoolmaster's house, he resolved to drop in upon 
him. He and the schoolmaster were great friends. The 
Utter was a good sort of man, in the prime of life. He 
had drawn np for Stephen the petition which had pro- 
cured him the little post of road-mender, and they had 
ever since been in the habit of meeting frequently. 
Stephen, who had lived many years in the town, and 
had a certain feeling of importance, thought this was 
just the man for him — one who, in spite of his humble 
condition, could understand him; and this was in reality 
the case. 

At the schoolmaster's house Stephen met a number 
of men and lads, all patiently listening to a harangue. 
They were intending emigrants, who had come to be 
instructed by the schoolmaster about the geography 
and nature of North America, as to how they should 
get thither, the best means of settling there, and so 
forth. A thought flashed across Stephen's mind, of 
which we shall hear more presently. 

When the lecture was ended, the folks all rushed into 
the open air. Every man seemed ready that instant to 
run off into the backwoods, and set to work, felling the 
trees of the forest that had stood there untouched since 
the day of creation, or digging and ploughing up the 
soil. At moments of excitement and enthusiasm like 
these, men arc often able to perform almost super- 
human feats ; ay, and at such moments acts of daring 
and valour are achieved upon the field of battle. And 
yet, in truth, it is much easier to advance boldly up to 
the cannon's mouth than silently to work upon one's 
own secret will, nnd to combat the petty troubles and 
vexations of life— a struggle of the heart Such a 
struggle Stephen had to encounter. 

Many of the assembled throng now betook themselves 
to the pnblic-housc. They could not immediately set 
about anything for their future prospects, and thought 
themselves therefore at liberty to break through all 
restraint*, and give themselves up to idleness, until the 
new scene of activity opened to them. Into this torrent 
of enthusiasm Stephen plunged, and heard all that was 
said in favour of emigration. Next day his humour 
was not improved. He had formed a project in his 
mind, not a word of which ho said to Margaret; he 
wished to perfect the scheme quite alone. Moreover, 
he kuew well enough the obstacles which stood in 
his way, and resolved to say nothing until these were 
overcome, his preparations made, and all was ready. 
He got a notion into his head tiiat here, in his own 
country, no one could properly become a man ; that 
life in earnest could only begin iu the new world. He 
seemed to have now awakened to an estimate of the full 
power of manhood ; and in fact this was in a certain 



sense the case. He felt a kind of pride, of self-import- 
ance, in doing all without saying a word ; but Stephen 
had yet to learn from experience what a man gets by 
separating himself from those to whom the ties of 
nature have bound us ; he had yet to discover the 
abyss toward which he was rushing. 

Margaret, too, on her part was looking forward to a 
new life — she was expecting another child ; but she did 
not dare to disclose this to Stephen. Was he not her 
wedded husband in the sight of God and man ? and yet 
she wept in silence, as if she had to hide a secret feeling 
of shame. She sighed when she thought that the new 
life would bring only fresh sorrow into the house ; and 
recollected with what cold indifference Stephen had 
borne the death of their eldest child, or rather with the 
satisfaction of liaving a burden taken from his shoulders. 
Thus were these two persons, united by the closest and 
holiest tics of nature, and living under the same roof, 
parted as if by the wide sea. 

Stephen, when at his work, would shake his head 
involuntarily, as if a horse-fly had stung him ; and he 
would sometimes hold a stone for a whole minute under 
his foot, and forget to split it as bo sat lost in thought 
And now the minutes seemed hours, for he had lost the 
only treasure which he had kept through all his poverty 
—his watch. 'Tis true he had only pawned it to pay 
the expenses of the funeral, but he knew that he should 
never be able to redeem it ; and he felt as if he had 
parted with a portion of his very existence, and an 
instinctive consciousness of coming misery stole upon 
his mind. As he used to sit thinking over the future, 
and how he should work in the backwoods of America, 
felling the trees and clearing the ground, every blow 
that he gave a stone with his hammer seemed to him a 
useless waste of labour : he longed to be at work on his 
own land, and not sit hammering there upon a heap of 
stones for mere pitiful day-wages. Then involuntarily 
he put his hand to his pocket where he used to wear 
his watch, and he thought 'Ah! if the old grand- 
mother's bed were but empty, I could sell it and get 
my watch again.' 

This thought, which suggested itself as it were by 
accident to his mind, from this time haunted him per- 
petually. As long as the old woman lived, Margaret 
would not consent to emigrate, nor could the cottage 
and grounds be turned into cash. At home, Stephen 
was now always silent, except when he broke forth 
from time to time ; for the merest trifle threw him into 
a passion, and he quarrelled with all around him, be- 
cause he quarrelled with himself. Margaret remarked 
the change in her husband, -and began to experience 
feelings of remorse: she felt that she had gone too 
far — wished she could have recalled some exasperating 
expressions. One thing puzzled her : Stephen was 
evidently thinking over some scheme which he kept a 
secret from her. Could it have any relation to granny ? 
He took looks of her that were positively frightful ; at 
the same time he spoke gaily to the old woman, and 
listened to her long confused stories about the hymns 
she had learned. 

It was no small aggravation of Margaret's disturb- 
ance of feeling that sho had to contend with painful 
privations. The family were forced to livo almost at 
the brink of starvation. A good stock of linen, the last 
thing a German peasant parts with, had been sold in 
liquidation of some pressing debts. Various articles of 
furniture had previously disappeared for similar emer- 
gencies. There was not a bedstead left in the house, 
except that on which the grandmother lay. 

How melancholy was tho picture which the interior 
of the cottage disclosed! The family one evening had 
retired to rest, after the mere shadow of a meal. Ste- 
phen stretched himself on the floor, snpperless and 
hungry, and wrapped his old tattered soldier's cloak 
about him. Margaret had taken the child to herself, 
that they might keep one another warm ; but she found 
no rest, for the voice of hunger cried aloud within her 
for food. Moreover, she lay thinking of her disagree- 
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mcnt with her husband ; she wanted to speak openly 
to him about matters, but she felt chokcJ, and her 
tongua was parched. Stephen, too, could not 6leep ; he 
lay timing from side to side, restless from hunger and 
the struggle that was going on in his own mind. 

A word spoken in kindness, one to the other, would 
have led to a reconciliation ; but who was first to speak 
that word ? 

In his restlessness, Stephen uttered a deep sigh. It 
was dark, and Margaret could not see her husband ; 
hut she heard him sigh, and knew that he lay not 
further than an arm's length from her. The feelings of 
the wife and mother were melted : pride gave way be- 
fore the intlucncc of the affections : Margaret stretched 
forth her hand and laid it gently on the shoulder of 
her husband. It was a movement as if guided by an 
angel of mcrey. 

* Dear Stephen,' said the wife. 

' Dear Margaret,' replied the husband. As he said 
so, his long frozen-up feelings found vent in tears. In 
tenderness there is repentance. Stephen resolved to un- 
burden his thoughts to Margaret He told her all— all 
that he had contemplated, and his sinful desire for the 
old woman's death. His feelings found a vent in tears, 
and Margaret wept with him. She told him that she had 
suspected his thoughts of emigrating; but had feared 
to speak. Stephen was now enraged with himself, but 
Margaret pacified him with affectionate words ; and at 
length ho said, ' Forget it all — forgive me ! I see — I 
see : do not ask me more — forget it all ! You are good 
ami kind, Margaret ; and indeed I will repay your 
love ! Let us, above all, be of one heart and mind.' 

Their poverty and long estrangement were all now 
forgotten; everything looked brighter; they no longer 
felt any hunger ; and as they talked over their future 
hopes and plans, they reconciled one another to wait 
patiently for the present in their little cottage. Stephen 
determined to work hard, and to conquer every bad 
passion in his breast ; and this resolution restored peace 
to Wr.n. 

From that day he was unusually brisk and diligent 
at hi* work : spring was approaching, and with it the 
pressure of want began to be less felt. In his conduct 
to the grandmother Stephen showed a remarkable 
tenderness, and Margaret did not understand what he 
meant when he one day said, *I do so hope that good 
old soul may live many years yet ! Sometimes I have 
thought to myself that our little child would learn to 
walk alone, and run upon our own land in America ; 
but no matter — 'tis nil one — it can play about just as 
well here.' Often in an evening he would sit playing 
with the old woman like a child, and yielded to her in 
everything, for she was very self-willed. He heard her 
regularly repeat the verse out of the hymn-book ; but 
s omitimes she did not know what hymn she had been 
Ri.'t to learn, and then he would read to her the first 
lines of all the hymns alphabetically; but whilst he 
was reading, she forgot what she had wished, and 
wanted to play again with her beans. Stephen's con- 
duct is told in a few words — it sprang, in truth, not 
only from patience and forbearance, but from a refine- 
ment of feeling. 

( )jic day the old woman was in great delight, when 
the schoolmaster, coming to call upon Stephen, heard 
her repeat her verse, and made her a present of a little 
picture. Stephen, too, shared in this innocent and 
childish joy. 

When spring came, and the troop of emigrants pre- 
pared for their departure, the old feeling of restlessness 
came over Stephen again : he stood watching the folks 
as they passed him while at work breaking stones on 
the road, and he bade them farewell with a bitter 
smile. 

' So,' said he. * I hare to mend the roads, to help 
you on your way ! Perhaps it may turn out that you 
are but going before to smoothe the way for me — who 
knows?' 

As Captain Lumbus drove past, he cried out to 



Stephen, * Hollo, you stone-hammercr ! in America I'll 
buy a dukedom, and call it Lumbia, and when you 
come over, I'll make you a present of a hundred acres.' 
Stephen did not answer. 

For some days after the departure of the troop of 
emigrants, the village seemed quite deserted : their 
well-known faces were missing, and every one felt sure 
that they would never be forgotten. But no — when a 
man, or a community of men, sinks in the stream of 
life, it is as with a stone falling into the water; at first 
it parts the tide, but the rings which it creates enlarge 
and grow fainter as they recede, until at length the 
water flows on smooth as before. The wanderers were 
scarcely gone, when the young swallows, twittering in 
secret, took counsel together where they should fix 
their nests; then off they flew, circling around this 
roof and that, and on the wing discussing their plan of 
building. Krc they had finished their nests, hardly 
a person in the village 1 had longer a thought for the 
troop of their brethren who had so lately gone forth 
from among them to settle and build in distant lands. 
Where were tluy now hovering? Stephen and the 
schoolmaster were almost the only persons who talked 
frequently of their distant friends, and accompanied 
them in thought acrosa the ocean. 

Autumn was corao again. A merry little girl was 
added to Stephen's family, but a friend was withdrawn 
from it. The schoolmaster was imprisoned : he had 
received a letter from his brother, who had emigrated 
with the rest, describing the voyage to- America, and 
the first steps taken to fix on a settlement. The school- 
master had made several copies of this letter, which 
gave offence to the police ; for it was construed into an 
attempt to evade the censorship of, and tax on, the 
public press. Some weeks elapsed before the poor man 
was set at liberty, and when he returned home, he felt 
that his position was changed : tho little authority 
of his office was gone, ami he finally resolved to emi- 
grate. He told his intention to Stephen, who was, 
without any great difficulty, persuaded to accompany 
him ; for the desire of emigrating only slumbered in his 
mind, and the slightest circumstance sufficed to re- 
awaken the thought. Stephen, however, had to suffer 
a heavy punishment for the wicked thoughts which he 
had once allowed to enter his breast. 

One day he was nailing up some boards in an out- 
house, near which stood a ladder he had been using. 
Unsettled and capricious, the old grandmother had 
wandered to the spot, and, uuperceived by her son-in- 
law, had climbed to the top of the ladder, where a 
favourite cat had taken up its station. All at once 
a piercing shriek was heard ; the old woman fell 
headlong down the step*. Stephen ran to the spot, 
and stood horror-struck with his hammer in his 
hand. Several of the neighbours also came running 
up and gathered round the old woman, who lay sense- 
less on the ground, apparently at the point of death. 
Pale as ashes, Stephen stared fixedly on the senseless 
body. There, thought he, was the accomplishment of 
that which he had so often contemplated— nay, desired 
in the bottom of his soul ! A feeling of terror and re- 
morse seized him, as if it was his wish that had done 
the deed : he ran away from the place, and acted as if 
out of his senses ; he knew not which way to turn or 
what to do. Presently the constables came up, and 
Stephen had to go with them before the magistrate. 
The thought which he had kept hidden in the depths of 
his soul, which he had combated and conquered, and 
to which he imagined no one could ever penetrate, now 
occurred, as it were naturally, to the mind of overy 
one, and a, charge was immediately founded upon it. 
He was accused of having wilfully thrown the old wo- 
man down the ladder, and killed her with the hammer. 

Notwithstanding his dental of the crime laid to his 
charge, he was committed for further examination. His 
confinement, however, was of no long duration. The 
old woman had not been killed outright, as was at first 
supposed. She recovered sufficiently to explain the 
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cause of her fall, and died next day, surrounded by her 
family. When she was buried, Stephen wept over her 
grave. These were the last tears he shed on his native 
soil, for with steady and sober resolution he now made 
all his preparations for removal from his native country, 
and at length emigrated. He had grown strong in 
the struggle with himself and with the world. He had 
learnt by hard experience to know himself and others, 
and his mind was now at peace. With the renovated 
spirit of youth and hopefulness, he was free to steer his 
course toward a new home, and to enter upon a new 
life. 

The schoolmaster and Stephen, with their families, 
were among the first of those who went to seek their 
fortunes in America, and there they settled in one of 
those districts which have been appropriated by their 
industrious countrymen. There also they were suc- 
cessful in their labours; and under the shadow of their 
own vine and fig-tree, they had no reason to regret 
having sought a new home beyond the waters of the 
Atlantic* 

-■ 

AN UNKNOWN REPUBLIC. 

Amonc the higher recesses of the Pyrenees there exist 
two small republics, having scarcely any dependence 
on, or connection with, the monarchy of Spain on the 
one hand, or the ncwly-got-up republic of France on 
the other. One of these— Andorrc— is not unknown 
to the world ; but the other, which is of considerably 
less extent and population, may never probably have 
been heard of in England. Goust, as this obscure little 
commonwealth is termed, has its locale at the southern 
extremity of the valley of Ossau, or rather the track 
which leads to it there begins. This track winds 
along the face of a steep, through forests, rocks, and 
clouds, till the stranger, faint and dizzy, begins to fancy 
that he is in the nightmare, climbing some miraculous 
1>ean-stalk. But courage ! Goust is no mushroom power : 
it is full of the ease and dignity of years ; and at every 
step you find traces of bygone generations. Here the 
corner of the cliff is rounded ; there a rustic seat invites 
you to rest for a moment ; and again the hewn trunk of 
a tree affords you passage over some mountain torrent. 
Pleasant is it for the wayfaring man to pause in such a 
place ; to feel the sunbeams showering upon him through 
the trees; to drink of the sparkling waters, with his 
hand for a cup ; to lean over the precipice, and watch 
them leaping in mad joy into a bottomless abyss ; to 
listen to their voice as it mingles with the singing of 
birds ; and to sec in imagination the distant world below, 
with all its paltry cures and mean ambitions. And 
more than pleasant for him is it to resume the journey 
after such a pause, to stride forward like a giant re- 
freshed, and to feel that his spirit belongs to that upper 
region to which his feet are hastening. 

The apex of the mountain is at length suflkiently 
near to be discerned above your head, for you are now 
between three and four thousand feet from the level of 
the valley, and a beautiful and yet fantastic scene 
it presents. Instead of the naked rocks you might 
have expected, a green coronal hangs upon the peak ; 
! and this, as you approach, resolves into trees and 
bushes, and gardens and fields, forming a little fairy 
oasis, belonging more to the air than the earth. This 
is the domain of Goust; and in the midst of these trees 
arc its ten bouses, inhabited by its population of fifty 
souls. 

We cannot answer for the exact number of the 
people ; but we know that the number of the houses 
has been the same through all tradition. Indeed the 
permanence of everything at Goust is its most striking 
characteristic ; and in the present age of revolution, it 
may be worth while to try to ascertain the cause. As 


for the government of the community, we are not pre- 
pared to say that it has any definite form at all. At 
anyrate there is no council - chamber, no parliament, 
no justice-room. Certain voices are listened to with 
respect and obedience, but age appears to be the sole 
qualification. At Goust all intellects are alike, the sole 
difference being made by experience. A man of a hun- 
dred years of age is wiser than a lad of fifty or sixty ; 
and indeed till the first-mentioned age is attained, the 
judgment can hardly be reckoned mature. Centena- 
rians are the rule amongst the old men, not the excep- 
tion ; and l)r Cayet, the chronicler of the place, who 
writes in 160r>, mentions the death in that vear of an 
individual who was born in 1492. 

The religion of Goust has neither priest nor temple; 
but, except when they are shut up by the snow during 
winter, the inhabitants do not surfer the insularity 
of their position to deprive them of spiritual comfort 
Laruns is the grand centre of the Christianity of the 
country ; ami thither, on great occasions, descend the 
population of the peaks and precipices of this portion 
of the Pyrenees. At Laruns they are baptised, married, 
and buried ; for people die some time or other even at 
Goust. Lovers walk to the distant church to become 
husband and wife, and infants arc carried thither to be 
made Christians ; but the dead, who cannot walk, ai»d 
whom it would be difficult to carry along a descending 
path cut in the face of an almost perpendicular cliff, 
require some contrivance. They arc made to slide 
down the precipice, and the mourners follow, having 
hold of a rope attached to the coffin. Wheu the path 
at length becomes more practicable for a funeral pro- 
cession, the cortege is met by a priest, and they take 
their way, with holy hymns, to the cemetery of Laruns. 

But these are not the sole visits of our republicans to 
the lower world. They carry milk and vegetables even 
to the Eaux-Chaudcs, and may be seen trafficking for \ 
luxuries, comforts, or necessaries in the most distant 
comers of the valley of Ossau. There is, indeed, on© 
commodity— luxury, comfort, and necessary in one — 
the search for which brings every young man of Goust 
into the valley at one time or other. At home there are 
young girls enough, but all aro wilhin the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, and it is necessary to go 
abroad for a wife. Down, therefore, they plunge— these 
adventurous bachelors—like angels (Thomas Moore's) 
coming to woo the daughters of men; and casting the 
eagle glance of the mountaineer round this Tempo of the 
Pyrenees, they are not long of singling out their destined 
bargain. The marriage takes place, as we have said, at 
Laruns; and then comes the young wife's expedition, 
undertaken probably for the first time, into the cloud- 
land which is henceforward to be her home. As she 
ascends farther and farther from the level eartli, anil the 
path becomes narrower and steeper, she clings closer and 
closer, it may be supposed, to the arm she has selected 
for her support in the journey of life. The valley be- 
neath is already covered with tumbling clouds, and site 
is terrified to look back upon the dizzy path by which 
she has climbed out of the vapour. Forward— forward- 
is her only hope; her destiny is fixed beyond recall ; the 
metaphors of poetry are to her substantial facts. But 
how beautiful is the oasis that at length rewards lier 
labour! How deep is the feeling of security with which 
her lately quaking heart is filled ! And how strange 
the next morning is the silence of the desert air, which 
awakens her with a start and a thrill t But her dream 
is interrupted by the hungry yet joyous cries of the 
household for breakfast; and in half an hour the young 
girl of Ossau is converted into the thrifty, thoughtful, 
methodical, hard-working matron of Goust. 

This incident is fertile in consequences ; for the union 
of the two families does not end here. The adventurous 
brother of the bride follows her stens. both in afti^-tiim 
ami curiosity, to seo what strange abiding-place the 
soaring fancy of his sister has chosen. Among the 
curiosities of the place, his eye rests upon a rich warm 
cheek and flashing eye, which has the same effect upen 


* The above tale, bearing token of the itmplicity of German 
thought and writing, is ft free translation from UerthoM Auer- 

Ijach. 
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him— for love delights in contrasts — which the pale and 
pensive face of the girl of the valley produced upon the 
heart of the mountaineer. The one damsel descends 
as willingly *» the other climbed } and by and by the 
daughter of Goust becomes the wife of Ossau. Thus 
are knit together by kindred sympathies the two ex- 
tremes of the region, and sweet thoughts and loving 
memories fly backwards and forwards, like doves, be- 
tween heaven and earth. Thus, too, the principle of 
population is regulated, and the human ebb and flow 
goes far towards keeping the numbers of the oasis at an 
average which has remained steady for ages. 

Rut when this equilibrium is interrupted by circunf- 
stances — when, for instance, there come some additional 
mouths, which threaten, when they grow larger, to 
stint the commons of the hamlet — then appears the 
wisdom of the government of Goust A boy, perhaps 
two or three, if it bo necessary, are equipped, and sent 
forth to push their fortune in the valley. And these 
are no loss to the hamlet : they form its advanced 
guards, and become points iPappui of its traffic. They 
are not exiles, but agents. They arc true colonists, 
linked to the mother-land by love and reverence, and 
a constant interchange of good offices. In greater social 
aggregations the same necessity is felt, and the same 
means of relief is at hand ; but, less clear-sighted than 
the centenarians of Goust, or else bewildered by the com- 
plications of a numerous society, such communities lose 
time in arguing and temporising, till the evil becomes 
intolerable, and the whole fabric of the state is shaken 
— perhaps shattered. The mouths continue to increase, 
while the produce remains stationary. Envy, hate, 
crime, take the place of love, innocence, and peace. 
Tlie food is ravished which can no longer be earned ; | 
and the public misery at length revenges itself upon a 
government whose worst crimes were indecision and 
imbecility. 

hut although our hamlet escapes some of the evils, it 
yet misses, we must own, some of the advantages of a 
society in a more complicated state. In it individuals 
are nothing, and the mass everything. There is no 
opportunity for tho innovations of genius, no field for 
experiment and improvement. The whole body politic 
must advance at once, or all remain stationary. Ori- 
ginality is reckoned madness ; novelty is a crime— an 
insult. Agriculture and implements, manners and 
knowledge, are at this day what they were in the time 
of Henri Quatre ; and long before then, the enduring 
stereotype had been cast The stream of the world 
rolls by several thousand feet beneath, washing the base 
of that eternal rock, but unable to reach the summit 
with its voice or its spray. 

Goust, we have said, is a democracy ; and it is 
so in the strictest sense of the word. Distinctions of 
rank are unknown, and the only existing superiority is 
that of age. As a man in the progress of years becomes 
callous to the ordinary enjoyments of life, there open 
out to him new vistas of power and utility. Seated 
before their cottage doors, wrapped in the twilight 
radiance of the setting sun, the decemvirs of the hamlet 
receive the homage of their descendants. Their deci- 
sions, however, are not despotic, but constitutional ; for 
the government is traditional, and the qualifications of 
a functionary are nothing more than years and memory. 
Property remains to this day on its original basis. No 
family has an inch more land than its neighbours. 
There being no inferiority of wealth, there is no pride of 
purse ; and where tlie condition of all is known to all, 
there can be no pretension, no ostentation, no hypocrisy. 
It would seem, indeed, that there is an equality even in 
the intellect of the inhabitants, the means of its culti- 
vation being so humble and so uniform ; and thus the 
hamlet of Goust presents an almost absolute equili- 
brium, individual, social, and territorial, ami may be 
looked upon as an expression of the democratic state in 
its simplest and purest form. Such as it is, it might 
form a useful study, both as regards its advantages and 
disadvantages, for the statesmen of these last days, if 



they could only raise their eyes high enough from the 
crowd that is rushing and struggling on tho surface of 
the earth. 

We have only to add, that this hamlet is one of 
several perched on the pinnacles of the Pyrenees, and 
almost forgotten by the parent state to which they 
belong. Escaping interference through their poverty, 
insignificance, and remoteness, they have grown up into 
self-supporting communities, and preserved a traditional 
independence in the midst of the political changes 
which have convulsed the rest of the country. 



WALKS IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 

Mem as I have seen of grand and imposing scenery — 
mountains, rocks, waterfalls, and the great ocean itself 
— nothing has ever so effectually impressed me with 
feelings of the sublime and wonderful as the vast 
forests of Brazil. It is indeed allowed that the whole 
kingdom of nature presents no spectacle more grand, 
and at the same time pleasing and curious, than the 
Brazilian Forest The woods of North America are 
doubtless as extensive and pathless, but they arc com- 
paratively monotonous and tame in their aspect ; the 
climate under which they flourish not being calculated 
to impart picturesque, varied, and permanent beauty. 

Equipped for the expedition, and accompanied by a 
guide, the traveller plunges into the forests of Brazil 
as into a sea of trees, flowers, and animal existences- 
all new, strange, and overwhelming in their abundance 
and illimitable variety. He sees what nature, under n 
burning sun, and with a rich soil, can do when left to 
herself. How puny man's efforts in comparison ! After 
a day or two's wearisome rambling, he finds he has pene- 
trated to the home of the beast of prey, the paradise of 
the insect and bird, and the court-royal of the vegetable 
kingdom. There, lost in wonder, moved by feelings 
wholly new to his mind, he is never weary of beholding. 
To use the bright colours of Dr Von Martius — in these 
' vast woods, whose summits, bound together by wreathes 
of wonderful flowers, appear to fathom the blue sky, 
while the plains at their feet are clothed with the most 
lovely and odoriferous plants ; and while beyond the eye 
catches a glimpse of the vast territory of the royal race 
of the palms, the traveller may easily conceive himself 
to have been suddenly transplanted into the fabled 
gardens of Hesperides.' These forests are of vast anti- 
quity: the surface of the soil appears to indicate that 
while in other countries rough places have been made 
plain, valleys exalted, and mountains dethroned, here 
centuries have rolled past leaving scarcely a feature of 
the forest scenery seriously affected. The enormous 
dimensions of the trees, with the sure register of their 
age, preserved by themselves in their concentric rings, 
are evidences of this remarkable fact. The Brazilians 
call them 4 Virgin Forests.' One of tbc circumstances 
which at first impresses most is the delicious coolness 
of the air. On the borders of these forest • realms 
a tropical heat beats upon the traveller's head ; but 
on plunging into these wooded recesses, this is ex- 
changed for an almost temperate climate. In less dense 
portions the mass of the solar rays is broken up into 
myriad-penciled streaks, which come piercing down 
through the verdant roof, divested of more thau half 
their energy. There is a subdued and indefinite mur- 
mur pervading these majestic groves, like the hum of 
human life heard afar off : the tiny horn of tho insects, 
the strange voices of birds, and the distant cries of the 
monkeys, make the solemn scene vocal with nature's 
hymn. But disregarding these, the traveller turns to 
the contemplation of the stupendous vegetation crowd- 
ing around him, which coats the soil, creeps up the 
trees, flings its airy garlands aloft ; which forms the 
foreground, the background, and the very sky of this 
sylvan picture. 

The scene abounds in contrasts. The towering palm 
shooting up into the cloudless sky, seeking the nearest 
proximity to tho sun, carries its graceful bead high 
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above all Conceive the effect of a beautiful crown of 
dark-green graceful foliage borne on the summit of a 
•lender shaft, probably a hundred and eighty feet 
high. Then when the wind conies along the forest 
tops below, these gracious monarch* will be seen to 
bend in acknowledgment of fealty, and rising again, 
to fling out the splendid feathers in their tufts, as 
though, when the momentary act of condescension was 
performed, they hasted to resume the bearing of their 
rank. The situations in which the palms often make 
their appearance in these forests give them an addi- 
tional beauty. Sometimes on the summit of a gra- 
nite rock, fed by the humus of centuries, its root 
watered by the forest stream, the Linnaean 'prince 
of vegetation * takes its stand, rising into the air like 
a giant Sometimes, likewise— for the palms are by 
no means uniform in size — they fix themselves in 
a desolate, solitary spot, the trunk swollen in the 
middle, and tapering above and below, thus wearing 
the appearance of vast nine-pins set up for the amuse- 
ment of the ancient sons of Anak ; and sometimes the 
children of the race will take the shelter of a sturdy 
green veteran, and, with a kind of vegetable vanity, 
display their exquisite forms and hereditary coronets 
against his rugged ungainly trunk and distorted 
branches. 

While a comparatively dull similarity marks the 
forests of temperate regions, those of Brazil are conspi- 
cuous for the wonderful variety and endless contrasts. 
Here 'the silk -cotton -tree,' writes Dr Spix, 'partly 
armed with strong thorns, begins at a considerable height 
from the ground to spread out its thick arms and 
digitated leaves, which are grouped in light and airy 
masses,' while beyond, luxuriant trees of lower growth, 
and ' the Brazilian an da shooting out at a less height 
many branches profusely covered with leave*,' unite to 
form a verdant arcade. The next curious object is the 
hard outline of the 4 trumpet - tree ' (Cecropia peltata). 
The stem, which is smooth, polished, and of an ash-gray 
colour, springs up to a considerable height, and then 
suddenly flings out a whorl of branches like a ruff, 
which havo white leaves at their extremities, reminding 
us, to compare great things with small, of the anoma- 
: lnus specimens of forest-trees which get imported into 
' this country in children's toy-boxes. In the deeper 
; recesses of the forest are trees of colossal proportions. 
1 Dr Von Martius gives the particulars of a locust-tree 
which fifteen ludians with outstretched arms could only 
1 just embrace. Several others were upwards of eighty 
i feet in circumference at the bottom, and sixty feet where 
I the boles became cylindrical. By counting the concen- 
tric rings of such parts as were accessible, he arrived at 
the conclusion that they were of t/te age of Homer I and 
332 years old in the days of Pythagoras : one estimate, 
indeed, reduced their antiquity to 2052 years, while an- 
other carried it up to 4104 ! The effect produced upon 
the imagination by the sight of these vegetable patri- 
archs can scarcely be described. Many of the trees are 
adorned with beautiful flowers of every conceivable hue, 
and of odour equally varied, now attracting, and now 
repelling tho explorer. Some of them painted in the 
gaudiest colours, glitter against the deep foliage, others 
concealed under its shelter, while others again expand, 
and glitter, and fade at a height at which neither the 
hand of man nor the invasion of animals can reach 
them. 

Though tho aspect of these mighty tree* conveys 
something of the impression of an eternal existence, 
they are not leas mortal than their humbler compa- 
nions. Many agencies are in operation, the ultimate 
effect of which Is to pull them down, lay them level 
with the ground, and reduce them to their original dust. 
If by ill-fortune one has long been surrounded by a 
crowd of trees of another kind, like the great ones of 
our own race, its situation is eminently perilous. The 
insidious neighbours conspire to sap its strength, pur- 
loin its juices, and contend for the ground with iU 
struggling roots. The result is easy to be conceived : 



the noble tree begins to wither; branch after branch 
drops mortified from the trunk ; it becomes seared, leaf- 
lesB, and rotten from head to foot ; and in a few months 
the struggle is suddenly terminated by a mighty wind. 
The wood-boring insects and ants had long singled out 
their victim, and in millions had eaten up its strength. 
The splendid trank bends under the wind ; a fresh gust 
in greater violence catches it ; and down it comes, over- 
whelming in its ruin not a few of the enemies which 
had combined against it, and startling the whole fo- 
rest with the thundering crash betokening its destruc- 
tion. A further work is, however, to be accomplished. 
Curious fungi steal over it, and revel on its dead car- 
cass, on which they display their splendid apparel and 
grotesque forms. In a short time the chemical influence 
of the air also aiding in the deed, they, too, have fulfilled 
their office ; and now the place where stood the pride of 
the forest ' knows it no more,' save as a shapeless mass 
of vegetable earth. 

Penetrating more deeply into these forests, it is no 
figure to say that there is the kingdom of eternal night. 
The darkness is never broken by the intrusion of the 
solar beam, and the feebler moonlight is never known 
there. The period when the earth is rejoicing in the 
blaze of a mid-day sun, is that in which the darkness of 
these recesses only becomes a little modified for a dim 
obscurity. At this time the straight and lofty trunks 
of the trees alone are discernible ; above them hangs a 
dense impenetrable roof of branches and leaves ; and the 
impression of being in a great vault, upheld by a thou- 
sand rugged pillars, is that which most deeply affects 
the traveller. A dreadful stillness, and an over-master- 
ing feeling of gloom, oppress the faculties, and he gladly 
retraces his steps to brighter scenes out of this valley 
of the shadow of death. The most remarkable feature 
of these ancient forests remains to be mentioned, and 
it is that which clothes them in the most elegant and 
fantastic garb: it is the innumerable, the incredible 
multitude of parasitic plants and creepers. As though 
the surface of the earth were insufficient for the pur- 
pose of unfolding all the glorious productions of the 
teeming soil, every hoary trunk is a flower-garden, 
every branch a flower -stand, on which a countless 
variety of plants, of the most exquisite foliage and 
flower, put forth their beauties, adorning the great 
mass on which they thrive with a garment of divers 
colours and odours not its own. Curiascs, arums, the 
splendid flowers of the pothos, the bromelias, the 
sweet-scented favourites of the South American gar- 
dens, and singular tillandrias, hang down in the most 
astonishing luxuriance and remarkable forms from 
every aged tree. The trunks are also the dwelling- 
place of a profusion of variously-tinted lichens — some 
of a beautiful rose colour, others of a dazzling yellow, 
some blood-red, which paint the rough bark, and con- 
tribute a richness and a warmth of colouring to the 
ensemble which can scarcely be conceived. Up other 
giant stems creep passion-flowers, in rich exuberance, 
expanding in a variety of rich colours their singular 
form, once so awe-exciting, so deeply mysterious to the 
early discoverers of this continent. But the appearance 
of the luanthg, visci, and orchids, which scramble over 
these trees, the pen fails to describe. Here seated on 
a scaly palm, there reposing on an immense bough, or 
dangling from the farthest branch, they shed their 
odours, inexpressibly sweet and grateful, and exult in 
their fantastic beauties, giving their resting - place a 
splendour of appearance not to be equalled by the most 
magnificent collection brought together by the hands of 
man. Yet more wonderful even than these are the 
creeping and twining plants in these regions. An ex- 
quisite wood-engraving, from a drawing by Martius, of 
a scene in the Orgar Mountains, will be found in Dr 
Lindley's new work, * Tho Vegetable Kingdom,' which 
will convey a definite idea at least of the elegant deco- 
ration thus contributed to the forest Here will be seen 
Flora in her playfullest mood, flinging garlands from 
tree to tree, and binding in hymeneal cords, sometimes 
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of considerable strength, treed of the most opposite cha- 
racter and aspect. These plants creep in immense coils 
to the topmost boughs, fling themselves to the nearest 
neighbour, wind around tlic captive, and come down, 
twining and curling in an inextricable manner, among 
the bough*. Occasionally they twist together like great 
cable.*, and are seen strapping down some great tree to 
the earth, something after the similitude of the mast 
of a ship. Mr Darwin says, ' During the second day's 
journey, we found the road bo shut up, that it was neces- 
sary that a man should go abroad with a sword to cut 
away the creepers. The woody creepers themselves, 
covered by others, were of great thickness ; some which 
I measured were feet in circumference.' Many of 
these creepers suffocate the trees around which they 
clasp. In every direction their writhing lengths appear, 
giving the scene the character of an enormous nest of 
serpents. The surface of the ground is literally strewed 
with floral germs, in purple and gold, in scarlet and 
blue, and in every tinge into which the rays of light can 
be arranged ; while the exquisite delicacy of the foliage 
of the ferns and mimosa? ad«U its peculiar grace to the 
whole. Flowers which would be the pride and glory of 
our conservatories, here fall beneath the foot of the tra- 
veller at every step. Should he escape from the dense 
groves in which he has bi-en so long immersed, and Rain 
the elevation of some lofty hill, what a scene presents 
itself. Grotesque cacti are all around, the curious trees 
called the ' lily-trees,' or vellosias, having thick naked 
stems, and dividing like a fork, with a few branches 
| tipped with tufts of leaves, the most singular forms of 
the vegetable world, thrive on the plain at his feet, 
over which the emus, or American ostriches, gallop in 
flocks, and his eyes roam in never-tiring admiration 
over a sea of forest, of waving foliage, of changing tints, 
and of inexpressible majesty, spreading out its broad 
arms into the distant horizon. "So thick and uninter- 
rupted.' writes Humboldt, ' are the forests which cover 
the plains of South America between the Orinoco and 
the Amazon, that were it not for intervening rivers, the 
monkeys, almost the only inhabitants of these regions, 
might puss along the tops of the trees for several hun- 
dred miles together without touching the earth.' 

These primeval foreits are only silent during the mid- 
day glare of the tropicil sun. The dawn of morning 
is greeted by legions of monkeys, tree-frogs, and toads, 
and when the sun arises the scene is full of life. ' Squir- 
rels, troops of gregarious monkeys, issue inquisitively 
from the interior of the woods to the plantations, and 
leap whirling and chattering from tree to tree. Birds 
of the most singular forms, and of the most superb 
plumage, flutter singly or in companies through the fra- 
grant bushes. The green, blue, and red parrots assemble 
on the tops of the trees, or fly toward the plantations 
and islands, filling the air with their screams. The busy 
orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag-shaped 
nests, to visit the orange-trees ; and their sentinels an- 
nounce, with a loud screaming cry, the approach of man. 
Above all these strange voices, the metallic tones of the 
uraponga sound from the top* of the highest trees, re- 
sembling the strokes of the hammer on the anvil, filling 
the wanderer with astonishment. Delicate humming- 
birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre diamonds, emeralds, 
ami sapphires, hover round the brightest flowers.' Thus, 
and in a regular succession, do these happy creatures 
spend their brief existence. The sun declines, the beast* 
of the forest do creep forth in search of prey, * till at last 
the howling of the monkeys, the sloth with the cry as 
of one in distress, the croaking frogs, anil the chirping 
grasshoppers with their monotonous note, conclude the 
day, and the buss tones of the bullfrog announce the 
approach of night. Myriads of luminous beetles now 
fly about like ignes-fatui, and blood-sucking bats hover 
like phantoms in the profound darkness of the night.'* 

But it must not be supposed that these forests are a 
paradise to man. Swarms of mosquitoes, multitudes of 
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piercing, stinging, penetrating, poisonous llies torment 
every portion of the surface uncovered for an instant. 
Monkeys and birds plunder his plantations : ants and 
cockroaches devour his food, and pull down his house 
about his cars. Abroad, the fierce cayman awaits him 
if he ventures near the pools, and the ounce, poisonous 
serpents, scorpions, centipedes, spiders, and acari, as- 
sault him in the woods. Yet with all these disadvan- 
tages, the same pen declares Brazil to be ' the fairest 
and most glorious couutry on the surface of the globe.' 
We may take for an appropriate conclusion the earnest 
language of our most recent traveller, Darwin: — 'It is 
easy to specify the individual objects of admiration in 
these grand scenes ; but it is not possible to give nn 
adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, astonish- 
ment, and devotion which fill and elevate the mind. 
Among the scenes which are deeply impressed upon my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity the primeval furests 
undefaced by the hand of man ; whether those of Brazil, 
where the powers of life are predominant, or thoso of 
Terra del Fuego, where death and decay prevail. Both 
nrc temples filled with the varied productions of the 
God of nature. No one can stand in these solitudes 
unmoved, and without feeling that there is more in man 
tbau the mere breath of his body.' 

SUBLIMITIES OF THE TOE. 

Wn.tT U worth doing at all, deserves to be done well ! 
Aim to surpass every one in the line of life you have 
adopted, and success is scarcely doubtful ! Such appear 
to have been the maxims that guided the elder Yestris 
in his grand efforts to put himself at the head of the 
dancing world. Was Vestris wrong? Certainly not: 
he not only carried oft" the highest honours of his pro- 
fession, but was able to inspire his son Auguste with a 
proper Bpirit of emulation. A notice of a few traits of 
' the character and history of this remarkable man may 
amuse a leisure moment. 

Vestris was the son of a painter of some merit at 
Florence, and coming to Paris in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, soon became the idol of the public, 
as well as of the court of Versailles, where he acquired 1 
the flattering cognomen of Lc Dteu tie la Danse. 

Augusto Vestris wns also a favourite at court, and 
sometimes presumed so far on the kindness of his royal 
protectress, Marie-Antoinette, as to decline dancing on 
very slight and frivolous pretexts. This occurring once 
when Marie-Antoinette had expressed her purpose of 
being present at the opera, he was instantly arrested. 
His father, alarmed at the consequences of such folly 
and imprudence, hastened to intreat the queen's pardon 
through the medium of one of her lndies-iu w aiting. 

' My son,' said he, ' could not surely have been awaro 
that her majesty meant to honour the house with her 
presence, otherwise, can it be believed that he would 
have refused to dance before his generous benefactress? 
I am grieved beyond the power of expression at this 
misunderstanding between the Houses of Vestris and 
Bourbon, which have always been on the very best 
terms since our removal from Florence to Paris. My 
son is an disespoir at so unhappy an occurrence, and 
will dance like an angel if her majesty will graciously 
command him to be set at liberty.' 

The young man was instantly restored to freedom ; 
and on appearing before Marie - Antoinette, surpassed 
himself in the graceful exercise of his talent. The 
queen applauded him •, nnd as she was about to leave 
her box, the elder Vestris presented his son, who canio 
to return her thanks. 

• Ah. Monsieur Vestris!' said Marie- Antoinette to the 
father, 4 you never danced as well as your son lias done 
this evening.' 

* That is very likely, mndamc,' replied the old man ; 
' for, please your majesty, I never had a Vestris for my 

teacher!' 

4 Then,' rejoined the queen smiling, 'the merit, doubt- 
less, is chiefly yours ; and indeed I never can forget 
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your dancing the Minuet de la Cour with MadcmoUello 
Guimard : it was quite a gem of art.' 

Whereon the veteran artist raised his head with that 
grace which was quite peculiar to himself; for, filled 
as he was with amour-propre to a ridiculous degree, this 
old man had the noblest manners possible. Manj a 
grand seigneur might hare envied him the graceful and 
dignified ease with which he was so eminently gifted 
by nature ; and several scions of nobility placed them- 
selves under his tuition, to learn the secret of that 
courtly address which was so essential to their rank 
and position in life. On such occasions he would often 
make observations full of originality, and which indi- 
cated a subtle discernment of the follies and weaknesses 
of the great world. One of his pupils happening to be 
present at a lesson which he was giving tho Prince de 
Lamarck, was so much diverted at the tone and style 
of his instructions, that lie noted down his words, which 
have been transmitted to us in the memoirs of a con- 
temporary ; and they are so characteristic of him, as to 
carry us back to the princely salon whero Vestris dis- 
coursed with all the gravity of a philosopher on those 
minutia* of etiquette which in the eighteenth century 
were regarded as matters of deep importance. 

Let us then hold up our heads, and lend a docile ear 
to the courtly maxims of ' Li Diu dc la Dunse' as he 
was wont to call himself in his broad Italianised 
French. 

* Let ns see, Monsieur le Prince. There, there — very 
well. Salute first — salute — her majesty the empress I 
of Germany. Ah I lower, sir — lower (the last word in 
a quiek impatient tone). Yon must remain three- 
quarters of a second, sir, before you attempt to rise. 
There — that will do very well. In rising, sir, you must 
turn your head gently and modestly towards the right 
hand of her imperial and apostolical majesty. Kiss that 
hand which bears the sceptre (without, however, pre- 
suming to raise your eyes to the august couutcuancc of 
the sovereign). 

' You must not, sir, give any sort of expression to 
your physiognomy while saluting so great a princess. 
A certain air of respect, and even of fear, should per- 
vade your whole person, and in so awful a moment, 
will not diminish aught from the gracefulness of your 
figure. 

* You may represent to yourself so many dazzling 
crowns, magnificent titles, dominions, supremacies : so 
many past ages of power, mighty victories, and other 
sublime thoughts, until you are penetrated with vene- 
ration. That is all, sir. 

•Now, Monsieur le Prince, salute Madame la Land- 
grave dc Hesse Darmstadt. Ah! that is too low — too 
low by four inches. You salute her ns if she was a 
queen. Shade, sir — shade ! Begin again if you please. 
Ah, that is well ! Bravmimamcnte ! You must not 
forget that it is but a landgrave you are saluting, after 

i having just quitted the imperial court of Luxembourg. 

. Now let your eye rest a moment on the venerable 
hdy-in-waiting, and say to her, by your courteous 

j glance and smile, " Apart from the trammels of eti- 

■ quette, I offer you, Madame la Comtesse, all the respect- 
ful homage which is due to your virtues, your age, and 
the position you occupy at court." 

' Now, sir, I should like to see you salute the Con- 1 
stable de Home. Ah! my prince, how yon do pain 
and trouble me! Is this the fruit of so much care and 
experience — of all my zeal and labour? That is not 
the way, Monsieur le Prince : it is too low for you — a 
great deal too low ! One would suppose that you mis- 
took an excellency for a royal highness, and that you 
were bowing as humbly to her as if you were a gentle- 
man from Poitou. Let your frank open air express to 
her agreeably : " Princess, 1 am really rejoiced that my 
visit to Rome enables me to 'form the acquaintance of 
so illustrious a lady, the flower of Italian dames, and 
one who docs honour to her country by protecting the 
beaux arts." Then turn quickly towards the Prince of 
Palestrina, the Constable's eldest son, who will doubt- 



less have hastened into his mother's gallery on hearing 
of your visit at the Colonna Palace. Alas ! alas ! tango 
di me ! What do I behold ? Can I believe ray senses ? 
How, how ! poor young man ! You salute him with 
that stiff melancholy English countenance, which is only 
suited to almsgiving among the galley-slaves ! So, sir, 
that is the way you would reward him for his polite 
cmpressernent ! And what is the consequence, my prince? 
He looks coldly on you ; he will criticise and avoid you ; 
perhaps become your enemy : there is no help for it ! 

' Let not this lesson, sir, be thrown away upon you ; 
and when you see his brother Don Gaetano" Colonna ap- 
proach you, take care that your amiable manner should 
at once express to him, " I am truly happy to make 
your acquaintance ; I desire your friendship, and I offer 
you mine ; and (here a little pride and self-possession 
will not be amiss) — it is worth having." 

' Always be cordial, without emprestement. Monsieur 
le Prince. Believe me, it is the best plan. The modern 
fashion of stiffness is never proof against an affable 
manner ; one in which dignity is blended with kindness 
is the most suitable. 

• Now, sir, let us descend a few steps. Salute some 
famous virtuoso : salute him frankly, cordially. Take 
care what you are about. Monsieur le Prince ; do not be 
in a hurry. Behold in this celebrated artist the delight 
of a whole empire ; a man of nothing exalted to the 
skies ! — one whom monarchs cherish, whom they ennoble 
and enrich. Represent to yourself old Vestris honoured 
with a pension, decorated with the black ribbon, which 
I would have there now, sir (pointing to his breast), if 
it were not for this Luciferic revolution. Behold in me 
the Chevalier Vestris ! Salute, sir — salute ; a little 
lower if you please, sir : there — that will do.' 

The dearest object of Vestris's ambition was to be 
decorated with the black ribbon of the order of St 
Michael ; and it was impossible to enlighten him as to 
the unsuitability of such an honour being conferred 
upon a public dancer, even though ho were the most 
distinguished of his profession. 

At a time when the aged Marechal de Richelieu was 
lying on his deathbed, Vestris was continually in his 
antechamber urgently requesting to see him on an affair 
of great importance. Being at length admitted to the 
marcchal's presence, he intrcated of the dyiug man to 
obtain for him the joint solicitations cf the four first 
lords of the bed-chamber, begging of the king to bestow 
upon him the honour he so much coveted. * Signor 
Vestris,' replied the marechal, • it is not fitting that I 
should write on this subject to the king ; but I promise 
you that on my first attendance at Versailles, I will 
speak to his majesty concerning you.' 

' Oh ! my lord, may I hope that ? ' 

' I can answer for nothing, but for my speaking of it 
to the king, if ever I leave my bed again ; and you may 
depend upon it my request will make him smile.' 

The marechal died, and Vestris never attained the 
object of his fond ambition. 

lie was alao subject to the lesser vanity of desiring to 
conceal his age, and took incredible pains to deceive 
others in this matter. A celebrated dun tc use having one 
day acknowledged, amid a large circle, her obligations to 
him as her teacher—' Ok ! mignonne Rosette ." he replied, 
' you talk of having taken lessons from me ; but, my 
dear madame, you were a teacher yourself long before 
I had any pupils. I really do believe,' continued he, 
addressing the frieuds who were present — ' 1 really 
believe she takes me for Old Saturn, or for the Destiny 
of Homer.' 

Such were the foibles of this eccentric man, who 
united tho utmost niuiscric and chorographical fanati- 
cism with an extraordinary degree of acute ness of per- 
ception and origiuality of mind. Not only was he 
looked upon as one of the singularities of the eighteenth 
century, but also was he esteemed by those who knew 
him on account of his many amiable qualities ; and we 
do not detail his weaknesses in a spirit of mockery or 
for who amongst us can boast of being free 
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from the petty foibles of humanity ? Happy those who 
arc not tainted by worse follies than the inoffensive 
ambition and the harmless vanity which marked the 
character of this clever master of the dance. 



ENGLISH PENAL SCHOOLS. 

Wrrn all the remarkable advancement which the pre- 
sent age has made in practical science, and in many 
matters of social concern, it is undeniable that little or 
nothing has been done in the way of solving that great 
problem— the cause and cure of juvenile crime. All 
that we have ascertained is, that much of the prevalent 
delinquency is traceable to neglect and the formation 
of habits adverse to an honest course of life. But un- 
fortunately the discovery of this fact seems scarcely to 
bring us any nearer to a practical remedy. The question 
of juvenile reclamation is inextricably involved with 
other questions; it is only a department in one vast 
subject — the social condition of the empire — and re- 
quires to be considered in connection with pauperism, 
defective national education, want of moral training and 
religious instruction, and intemperance with all the 
woe* it engenders. 

We cannot, of course, in these limited pages grapple 
effectually with this enormously-complicated question ; 
but a few off-hand observations we are permitted to 
make may enable others to follow out the subject in all 
its bearings. First, as to the actual increase of juvenile 
depravity. All statistical inquirers into the subject 
make it evident that youthful offenders are increasing 
in relation to the amount of population. The number 
of criminals under twenty years of age committed to 
prison in 1835 was 6803, or 1 in 449 of the popula- 
tion, between ten and twenty years of age; while 
in 1844 they amounted to 11,348, or 1 in 304 upon 
the population of the same age. It is not till within 
the last ten years that the returns have specified 
the ages of prisoners ; but we may judge of the pro- 
portion between crime and age by the two statements, 
that in the five years preceding 1810, the average au- 
nual number of commitments in England and Wales 
was 4792, and the convictions 2840, while the popu- 
lation of the nge often years and upwards amounted to 
7,302.600; whereas in the live years preceding 1845, 
the average annual number of commitments was 28,477, 
and the convictions 20,590; and the population ten years 
old and upwards had increased to 12,093,000; so that 
in a period of forty years' population, ten years old and 
upwards has increased 65 per cent., while the propor- 
tionate commitments for crime have been augmented 
494 per cent, and the convictions 625 per cent. It is 
matter for regret that there should be a shadow of 
doubt as to the inferences here made, arising from the 
circumstance, that latterly there has been greater vigi- 
lance in capturing and bringing offenders to justice 
than formerly. But with every allowance for this 
possible ground of fallacy, it may be pretty safely 
admitted that juvenile crime is on the increase, all 
repressive influences notwithstanding. 

The greatest difficulty in dealing with the subjects of 
juvenile delinquency and juvenile destitution, is that 
so often started by writers and thinkers, to the effect 
that if delinquency and destitution be remedied and 
removed by the especial guardianship of the state, 
a premium is put on both evils, and the exertions of 
honest labour and a course of virtuous action stand 
at a discount; that, in fact, to be fed, clothed, pro- 
tected, removed to a distance where labour is highly 
paid, dishonesty and immorality make the surest road. 
It is much to be feared that philanthropists generally 
do not sufficiently estimate these reactive influences. 
Ragged or Industrial Schools, for example, have been 
advocated for their power of clearing away the juvenile 
lazzaroni of the streets. But at the very first, we ex- 
pressed a fear that the temptations of food, shelter, and 
education for nothing in these seminaries might have 
a corrupting tendency > and experience shows as that, | 



with Ireland as a great fountain of mendicancy, it is 
barely possible, with all the checks that can be insti- 
tuted, to reduce the number of begging and pilfering 
children in large cities. In other words, the more we 
do to relieve individual responsibility, the more requires 
to be done. We would not, however, from a theoretic 
conviction of this important fact, throw overboard all 
those schemes which have of late aimed at assuaging 
juvenile vagabondism and crime. According to Lord 
Ashley's statement, we have 30,000 destitute children in 
the metropolis alone ; according to the last return of the 
metropolitan police force, 2111 of theso children, or 
persons under twenty years of age, were committed for 
trial during the last year (1847). And is this mass of 
destitution and crime, the large amount of which can- 
not be gathered from official returns, to be left uncared 
for, in all its present and future results, because of this 
objection ? Granting that there is a shadow of injustice 
in thus assisting vice instead of virtue, it must be recol- 
lected that much of this vice— we might almost say all 
of it — has arisen out of circumstances over which the 
sufferer had little or no power of election ; and that 
there must, and always will, exist a distinction, even 
though unrecognised by any mere formula of law, be- 
tween that morality which has grown up out of govern- 
ment supervision and assistance, and that which has 
grown up pure and uncontaminated in the moral nature 
of the being. The ethics of society most justly recog- 
nise this distinction, and always will. 

It lias been suggested that the half-disowned pupils 
of the Ragged Schools in the metropolis would very 
properly be disposed of by a process of emigration and 
apprenticeship in the colonies. Still, with the widest 
and best-adjusted systems of emigration to any or to 
the whole of our vast colonial empire, the causes of 
juvenile crime in the mother country remain unreme- 
died ; and whilst these exist, or even whilst undergoing 
a slowly-corrective process, much crime will necessarily 
arise, of too flagrant a character to allow of summary 
dismissal, or the palliative remedy of the mere Bagged 
School. For this there must exist discipline and correc- 
tion ; and it remains now for us to see whether or not a 
system of Penal Schools, efficiently carried out, would 
not effect more than the discipline of prisons, however 
ably carried out 

Looking at the great science of education, at its con- 
dition empirically, and by the light shed on it by minds 
like those of M. Willm, the Swiss Vhirli, and by the 
advanced philosophic speculations of M. Comtc, and our 
own logician John Stuart Mil), we judge it in the new 
aspect of a science already based on certain fundamental 
inductions, and that a train of causes, methodically fol- 
lowing one another, is necessary to the development of 
these fundamental truths or qualities on which can 
alone rest any beneficial results, mental or moral. Now 
look at the previous mental and physical condition of a 
juvenile offender, and see whether incarceration in a 
jail for three or twelve months, under industrial dis- 
cipline, can beneficially alter all the foregone train of 
causes mental, moral, and physical. If, with respect to 
the training in Normal Schools, where we have the pro- 
bability of acting upon entirely moral agents, three 
years is found the lowest average which can be allotted 
for any beneficial process of training, when the great 
philosophic teachers of Switzerland prefer a longer dis- 
ciplining period than oven this, we cannot expect effec- 
tive action to be made upon the criminal condition, 
unless through a process efficient systematic, and suffi- 
ciently prolonged. Prison discipline does not include 
such a process: it must arise from other methods. 
From what we have seen of the reformatory school at 
Horn, near Hamburg, and that at Mettray in France, 
as well as from all evidence bearing on the subject, we 
feel assured that Penal Schools, conducted with strict 
reference to moral and religious culture, and with a 
discipline involving out-door labour in fields and gar- 
dens, may be rendered the true means of reducing juve- 
nile crime to a minimum. We are glad to observe that 
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the draft report nn the principles of punishment, pre- 
sented to the PnrliamentMry Committee on the Criminal 
Law by the recorder of Birmingham, suggests tho adop- 
tion of Penal Schools in this country. Tho number 
of convicted juvenile offenders being, in 1845, 8532 
males, and 1422 females — total, 9954 — it was proposed 
by the late inspector of prisons, the Rev. Whitworth 
Russell, to divide England and .Wales into thirteen dis- 
tricts, to each of which should be allotted a renal 
School. We would, however, suggest that an exact 
apportionment of schools to districts is not in all cases 
desirable. The schools, accommodated in humble and 
temporary buildings, may be rendered moveable from 
place to place, with a view to operating on patches of 
land requiring to be reclaimed. By such means, great 
tracts of bleak moss may be brought into profitable 
cultivation, and at such n small expeuse ns would induce 
landholders to enter into arrangements for leases on 
favourable terms. Energetically carried out, what an 
amount of national good might spring from school 
organisations of this nature ! 

The establishment of Penal Schools will be mate- 
rially facilitated by a knowledge of the fact, that 
they will save money to the country, and be partly 
self-supporting; perhaps they may. in the end, be made 
entirely to support themselves, which will be a triumph 
of no ordinary kind. It has been found that at Stretton- 
upon-Dunsmore the cost of reforming a boy is, on an 
average, about L.26 ; while the average cost of trans- 
porting boys is L.33. 16s. lOd. a-hesd. The charge for 
reforming is therefore less than for punishing youths. 
The success attendant upon many of the Agricultural 
Industrial Schools established under the authority of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners, proves that land so oc- 
cupied and cultivated can be made to produce a nett 
profit beyond cost. Of this fact the Bridgenorth Union 
School in Shropshire affords a remarkable example, 
that under able supervision, the labour of children 
may be made most profitable. The accounts of one 
year — that of 1 846 — were such as left a clear balance 
of above L.70, after every expense attendant on the 
farm, including the rent and taxes paid for the ground, 
had been defrayed. It appears from this that the actual 
profit of such an establishment may be calculated at 
the rate of about L.15 per acre, or at about L.3 per 
head on the boys above ten years of age employed in 
its cultivation. True that this establishment is under 
the control and inspection of one of the ablest agricul- 
turists of tho day ; but there is scarcely now a county 
in England that could not produce a nucleus of scientific 
agriculturists, willing and able to form working com- 
mittees to the Penal School of their districts. Further, 
an establishment of this nature, consisting, wc will say, 
of 1000 to 1500 children, of relative proportions of sex, 
would be so subdivided into hnmt* under distinct ma- 
nagement, as is the case at Mettray, and with a certain 
allotment of land, as to afford all the benefits found to 
arise from the cultivation of small farms ; whilst the 
aggregate produce of the whole, the rotation of crops, 
the draining, the levelling — in a word, all tho higher 
scientific operations, as well as the breeding and amount 
of stock— being under the control of the Directory Board, 
there would be added to these lesser ones all the great 
general benefits found to arise from farming on a large 
scale. In fact such establishments might be made the 
great practical agricultural schools of the districts. To 
such places improved agricultural machinery might be 
sent for trial, and the amount of labour at command 
would permit of a garden-like culture highly desirable, 
whence the methods pursued are advanced experimental 
ones, and where it is desirable to test the full capa- 
i bilities of the soil, and bring into practice Licbig's 
magnificent axiom, ' Cultivation i» the economy of force.' 

In combination with agriculture, as the chief occupa- 
tion of the inmates of such establishments, especially in 
reference to physical training, other trades would be 
followed. Tailoring, carpenting, shoemaking, black- 
smiths' and painters' work, in their points of necessary 



usefulness, would all give a variety and stimulus to 
industry, and materially carry forward the higher 
points of mental education. This education, bawd on 
sound moral and religious principles, enlarged and fitted 
not to the social condition, the foregone crime, the 
actual destitution, but to the elements that constitute 
the individual, would go much towards producing excel- 
lence out of criminality, correcting social divergences, 
and bringing them within the province of that order so 
necessary to the wellbeing of communities, and convert- 
ing what was obnoxious, costly, and destructive to the 
state, into the main principle of its order, its strength, 
its progress. 

Properly conducted, there can be little doubt that the 
reformatory schools wc have been speaking of would 
furnish forth the healthful materials of a useful species 1 
of emigration. And this brings us to say that no na- 
tion, government, or people, have any right whatsoever, 
morally considered, to transport the criminal to other ! 
countries — to flood other lands with evils it has found 
obnoxious in its own — until it has firtt applied the cor- 
rective process to the best and fullest of its ability, 
and done all within its provisional power to mitigate 
those evils bred and brought into action through the 
force of its own social mistakes. The point is, wo 
think, fully proved by less than half the evils which 
have arisen out of the whole course of our transportation 
system. It has wholly failed on every point except one 
—that of making crime still more monstrous, and in 
brutifying human nature to the fullest possible degree. 
This great fact is fully proved by the whole mass of 
our parliamentary evidence on this subject Now, if, 
therefore, this be admitted, the matter stands thus: 
punishment must be a fully corrective process; this 
process can only be efficiently carried out under the 
immediate control of a home government; and that 
such corrective ends involve a higher one— namely, 
that of carrying out future colonisation under the best 
social condition we have the power to command. There- 
fore as regards juvenile offenders, a system of Penal 
Schools, or national asylums, is a necessity, if we are to 
carry out any advanced process with respect to their 
condition. In a word, by gymnasia of this humble but 
important class, wc might bring into use much mental 
and physical energy, now going to worse than waste, 
greatly to the benefit of the mother country, the colo- 
nies, and the unfortunate individuals who have a claim 
on public feeling. 



THE BENGALEE DOCTOR. 

[The following sketch has been handed to us by a correspon- 
dent J 

Not long since, an article appeared in your Journal 
styled the * Old Baboo ;' and truly it seemed to me (an 
Anglo-Indian) an interesting and well-drawn sketch. 
Some of the Bengalee Baboos, such as Rammohun-Roy, 
and Dwarkanauth-Tagore, of late years have played a 
conspicuous part in the society of .Iudia, as well as in I 
the mercantile world ; it was therefore but a mark of 
justice to the Bengalee Baboo to preserve his memory ' 
from oblivion. In tho present day, in which the march j 
of intellect is changing all things, the Hindoo character 
by education, intercourse with Europeans, &c. &c. is 
undergoing a complete metamorphosis ; and a Bengalee 
Baboo of the true old school will no doubt, before long, 
become quite extinct ; and so I think it may chance to 
be with the Bengalee Doctor, a worthy whose memory 
I would wish to embalm also in the pages of your 
Journal, if you should deem him worthy of a corner. 

First, then, let me speak in general terms. A Ben- 
galee doctor is not a creature like our medical men — i 
highly educated, nurtured in colleges and dissecting- 
rooms, and sent into the world to heal his fellow-men. 
A Bengalee doctor enjoys few of these advantages. 
Some can read and write, and have a considerable 
degree of intelligence and suavity of manner; but 
hardly one has anything like a learned education, 
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All have a knowledge of drugs nnd simples, such as 
have been in use amongst the fraternity for age* ; but | 
none have the least knowledge of anatomy, or know 
the structure or use of one of the viscera. 
Let this, however, not induce any one to despise nay 
doctor, and set him down as a complete igno- 
Some of these men will perform cures which 
startle Europeans of the greatest skill ; and some of 
them possess nostrums, or quack medicines, ns the 
erudite call them, which no inducement will make them 
divulge, and with which they cure cancers, spleen, ter- 
tian agues, &c. &c. to the surprise of our more learned 
countrymen. Such knowledge and such secrets gene- 
rally descend from father to son. The manuscripts of 
the sire are intrusted to the young aspirant as soon as 
he becomes a votary of Esculapius ; he compounds his 
old father's medicines, and buys his drugs at the pussa- 
ree's, and accompanies him in his rounds, and so pro- 
gresses in his sire's knowledge and practice. 

This is one class of aJteraze* or doctor*. Some, again, 
are entirely amateurs or self-taught geniuses. I have 
seen practitioners amongst gardeners, weavers, and shoe- 
makers ; and the latter of these frequently set them- 
selves up as exorcists or devil cxpellers, and arc such 
men as we read of in Scripture. They exhort the Evil 
One not only by mystic words, but chastise him with 
blows, which are generally inflicted with an old shoe 
on the devoted head of the possessed patient. The evil 
spirit is finally driven to an old tree or an old ruin ; and 
the Hindoo wayfarer, in the shades of night, has an 
utter abhorrence of such known places, firmly believing 
that devils can be cast out, and that the power of 
performing such miracles still exists amongst their 
nation. 

The Bengalee doctor is contented with a small remu- 
neration. As he has neither wasted much gold, nor 
lost much of his precious time in study, lie values his 
labours in his profession accordingly. Three or four 
rupees are reckoned a handsome fee in a serious case : 
eight annas (a shilling of our money), or even half of 
that, may be given without affronting the medicun in 
trifling diseases ; and so poor or penurious is the Ben- 
galee, that he frequently makes a preliminary bargain 
with the doctor, that a failure or death is to bo followed 
by a loss of his fee, or a forfeiture of half the sum. 

Now fancy the coberaz entering a sick-room, leaving 
his slippers outside : he makes his obeisance, or some- 
times none, according to the rank of the family, and 
then seats himself at the head of the patient. He auks 
few questions, and is supposed to know almost every- 
thing by feeling the puW. The tongue, that great oracle 
of our scientific men. is never consulted j the Bengalee 
will inquire if you have a headache, or if you are thirsty ; 
but if he were to say, ' Put out your tongue,' he might 
be taken for a madman. Bleeding, cupping, and blister- 
ing are understood ; but for the latter purpose vegetable 
Bubstances are used ; and I have seen even goolt, a sort 
of artificial fireball, placed on the seat of disease, to 
bring on a (low of humour; but this is reckoned a 
violent and painful process. 

The operation of cupping is performed by barbers, or 
Laden irt the latter being a low caste of people, some- 
thing like the gipsies. A doctor may recommend cup- 
ping, but his caste prohibits him from sucking the 
cow's horn to draw blood. Ix-eches abound in the 
marshes of Hindoostan, and a plentiful supply is always 
kept of them by the above-mentioned budvniea, as well 
as by midwives, who always belong to some of the 
lowest castes among the Hindoos. 

As cutaneous diseases arc common, and productive 
of great annoyance iu the hot and moist climate of Ben- 
gal, so the Bengalee doctor is most dexterous in curing 
ringworms, and the most repulsive -looking eruptions. 
In such cases they u*e alteratives, of which sarsaparilla 
is well k%own, along with their poisonous external ap- 
plications, otherwise their red precipitate and borax, 
SiC. might be very injurious. In every Indian town a ] 
druggist or pussaree may be found ; and a scientific eye i 



may fall in there with many a European drug, by the 
side of his Bengalee medicines, seeds, and poisons, hav- 
ing the most jawbrcaking names. Here the coberaz or 
doctor comes and selects and buys, not unfrequently 
having recourse also to the garden or jungle, or to the 
shrine of the gods, for the tulsic, or the sacred burrut 
or banian, for its thin, fibrous, pendent roots, highly 
astringent, and on that account sought for by our medi- 
cus. I have seen the thorn, thistle, and even cacti used 
with success— the gelatinous pulp of one of these latter 
species being known to the Bengalees as cooling and 
astringent at the same time. 

There exists another class of doctors in India ; but 
these, strictly speaking, cannot be called Bengalee doc- 
tors. These men are with the sepoy regiments, under 
the guidance and tuition of the regimental surgeon. 
They are cither Mohammedans, or Hindoos of the lowest 
classes, and some of them acquire considerable skill and 
experience in the course of their subordinate profes- 
sional course. But not one case has fallen under my 
notice of one of these men, on retiring from the Com- 
pany's service, having set up for himself, with his store 
of English knowledge and practice. I must not forget 
to mention, that amongst the Bengalee doctors grunt 
faith is attached to charms. When everything fails, 
one of these self-taught geniuses will perchance recom- 
mend for an ague to get a certain number of yards of 
cotton thread, spun by the chaste hands of a spinster; 
and to speak in Mrs Glass's way, he will say, ' Take 
your thread in hand, and when you reach a peepul-tree, 
then walk backwards, and wind the flimsy thread, 
without breaking, three times round the stem or 
branches. Neither gaze to the right nor left ; but 
there leave your offering, ami go your way, and no 
doubt your faith will cure you.' The peepul-trce is in 
one respect like the aspen : its leaves are affected by 
the slightest wind, and, like the aspen's, are constantly 
in motion. Another hakirm may recommend the 
fever-smitten to get a plateful of roiecs, or scones, and 
halwalt (a sweetmeat), and some other savoury things, 
and these must be gazed at by the patient, and exc ite 
his longing ; and alongside of the eatables must be a 
lamb or kid, on whose head the sick man places his 
hand ; and after some prayers, the eatables and animal 
arc carried out to the jungles or country, and set down 
by some interested relative, and there the viands and 
scapegoat are left, and both doctor and patient look 
with confidence for a miraculous cure. This is a Mo- 
hammedan recipe. It is not an uncommon night to sec 
a plateful of rice, and cowries, or pice, and curds and 
red rags, placed at early dawn by some old Hindoo 
wife where three roads meet, at the recommendation 
of the coberaz ; and wo to him who first touches or 
stops over these deadly charms ! But I have done 
generalising, nnd now come to an individual sketch. 

My hero is Sumboo Mistrec or Coberaz. To him I 
owe a debt of gratitude; but for him, I could not have 
smiled with a set of pearly teeth in the days of conquest 
and romance ; nor could I, descending to more homely 
and matronly days, and matter-of-fact and substantial 
things, have eaten a beef-steak or a roll at the present 
moment, if it had not been for this same Sumboo, 
whose invaluable tooth-powder I use to this time, in 
preference to Uuspini's dentifrice, and all other beauti- 
fully sealed and scented powders for ladies' toilets iu 
little white boxes. 

Sumboo, then, as known by me in days gone by, was 
an active, slender personage, with a round visage, fair 
complexion for a Hindoo, and clear brown eye. Ilis 
height five feet eight inches, possessing a fine regular set 
of teeth, and a thick, trim moustache on his upper lip; 
for Bengalees let their beards grow on their chin only 
in the days of mourning, when the razor is not used for 
forty days. If on a visit to a superior, Sumboo was to 
be seen with the very beau-idcnl of turbans on his well- 
shaped though sniiill head; the mu*lin as white as 
snow, and every fold and plait laid on by a scientific 
turbau-drcsser. His zama, a very full dress, made of 
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mulmul also, hanging in folds about him, like a fashion- 
able lady's dress in the present day ; and well might 
Sumboo be styled a man in petticoats. Sumboo always 
wore a yellow plain slipper ; and with true Bengalee 
feelings of respect, entered barefoot into a superior's 
house. My favourite's good -humour was imperturb- 
able, atid a smile was always on his face to cheer the 
sick man. A white scarf generally ornamented Sumboo's 
shoulders, and over this a shawl was thrown in winter. 
A bright tin-box, containing pills and medicines, was 
Generally in Sumboo's hands, although a black cloth 
bag. like an instrument-holler of our surgeons, occa- 
sionally was patronised instead, and placed, rolled up, 
under his arm. My Esculapius was conversable with 
those for whose abilities he had respect ; he talked 
with impartiality of his own practice in comparison I 
with that of the • sahibloag's,' and highly valued any 
European recipes if they were given him. lie was far 
from niggardly with his own knowledge; and to my 
own father, whom he respected and knew well, I have ( 
heard him as frankly and candidly speak of the com- 
pounds of his salves or {/ills as any well-informed 
physician of our own nation would do. To his own 
compatriot* he was of course all mystery, well knowing 
that ignorance delights in marvels. 

Sumboo was not a rich man, so his house and furni- 
ture were humble. lie always went on foot; a1)d after 
his professional visits were over, he would be seen 
going to the river in a coarse dhocty to perform his 
ablutions and his devotions. Of his domestic connec- 
tions I know nothing ; but I think that, like most poor 
Hindoos, he had but one wife. The only extravagance 
Sumboo was guilty of— if extravagance it may be called, 
where religious feelings and prejudices were concerned— 
was, that he had once a year, in the month of October, 
the image of Cartic, or the god of war, made in his 
house ; and this was styled giving a Cartie Poogha. 
Why he' made that dapper, peacock-mounted divinity ' 
his household god, who can tell ? Perhaps he merely | 
lived and acted as his fathers had lived and acted be- | 
fore him : so a beautifully gilt and varnished god was 
made at his expense -, and Brahmins and musicians 
were hired, first to honour, and then to drown Cartic 
after the d;iys of ceremony and worship were over. 

This is all I know and can divulge of the individual 
and his tribe. Whether he be still in the land of the 
living, crowned with gray hairs and a happy conscience, 
or whether Gunga has washed over his ashc3, and obli- 
terated the spot of his obsequies, Heaven only can tell, 
for it is thirty long years since I raw Sumboo. 



CARLISLE BAKERS. 

A i"E\v weeks ago we presented, from a published report 
of l)r Ouy, an account of the deplorable condition of 
the London operative bakers. l)r Guy's paper has, it 
appears, suggested to Dr Henry Lonsdale the propriety 
of inquiring into the state of health and morals of a 
large body of individuals employed in the baking estab- 
lishment of J. D. Carr and Co., Carlisle. The inquiry 
was entered on with a view to ascertain whether there 
was anything in the baking trade necessarily tending 
to bad health and demoralisation; and the result is 
such as may Ikj anticipated: in a well-conducted estab- 
lishment, with reasonable hours of labour, there is 
nothing in the baking, any more than in any other 
trade, to lower the standard of health or deteriorate 
the habits. Dr Lonsdale having furnished a paper on 
the subject to the Jonrnal of Public Health, we are en- 
nbled to offer an abridged statement of his observations ; 
and these will be perused with not the less interest, 
that we gave an account of Messrs Carr's great baking 
concern some years ago in these pages. 

•Being introduced into the large packing-room of the 
establishment— a room ninety-nine feet by twenty-four, 
and having thirteen large windows — I found nearly 
seventy well-dressed working men and boys assembled 
under the presidency of one of their number — a jour- 



neyman baker, who was supported right and left by the 
Brothers Carr. Another baker was acting as secretary 
to the meeting, the object of which was, inter alia, to 
elicit opinions as to the mode in which the workmen 
had enjoyed their late excursion to Edinburgh, and at 
the same time to consider the pleasure trip for 1 8 111. 
The fact of employers and employed occupying the 
same benches will appear sufficiently startling when 
contrasted with the degraded position of the bakers in 
London ; and perhaps more bo, when it is added that 
the workpeople at this meeting expressed their senti- 
ments in a free and intelligent manner, void of restraint, 
and equally void of arrogance. The number of people 
engaged in the Messrs Carr's works varies from ninety 
to a hundred. 

' Of thirty-one engaged in baking, seven were appren- 
tices, between sixteen and twenty years of age, from six 
months to seven years in the trade ; the twenty-four 
others were journeymen, twenty-one of whom were be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of age ; the ages of the 
remaining three were respectively forty-four, fifty-three, 
and sixty years. The journeymen had been from seven 
to twelve years in the trade. Being struck with the com- 
parative youth of the great majority of the parties, Messrs 
Carr explained that "older hands," generally brought 
from Scotland, were found so intractable, owing to their 
drinking habits and non-compliance with the rules and 
orderly conduct which it was sought to establish on the 
premises, that they were obliged to give a preference to 
younger and steadier men. Six of the apprentices were 
very healthy ; the seventh, his father said, was a delicate 
boy from infancy, and was then complaining of dorsal 
weakness ; he had not been more than seven months at 
the trade. Of the twenty-four journeymen, only one 
was ill, and he (a delicate person from birth) laboured 
under cold and slight cough; the remainder were in the 
enjoyment of robust health. On more minute inquiries 
as to their past health, I found that seventeen had never 
ailed anything since they joined the baking: one had 
been four days ill during the five years that he had 
been engaged in the establishment : one had had 
diarrhea twice a year, and attributed much of his pre- 
sent good health to tectntalism : one had suffered from 
erysipelas in the leg, caused by heavy work in a former 
situation : a third had had the rheumatic fever : an- 
other had the intermittent fever when working at 
Leith : one was liable to sore throat. A ready explana- 
tion was offered of the erysipelas aud intermittent fever 
by the parties themselves, who had been exposed to 
heavy work, long hours, and confined rooms. They 
were most healthy in their present situation. The 
rheumatic fever was the only severe case of disease, as 
far as I could learn, that had occurred in the establish- 
ment since its formation twelve years ago. One of the 
workmen, an elderly person, whose memory and manner 
lacked nothing of youthful energy, could safely vouch, 
for six years of his experience, that there were " no im- 
portant diseases amongst the men," by which I under- 
stood that the ailments had been most trifling. Personal 
observation assured me of the healthy appearance of 
the workmen. I questioned them, however, closely as 
to their liability to erysipelas and other skin diseases, 
spitting of blood, affections of the lungs, rheumatism, 
and fever ; and I was gratified to learn their remark- 
able immunity, with the exception of the rheumatic 
case already alluded to. Mr J. D. Carr informed me 
(and ho was confirmed by other speakers at this meet- 
ing) that he could not remember any particular disease 
occurring during the twelve years ; that there had been 
no death among the bakers ; and the oidy one which 
had occurred duriug that time was a carter of ad- 
vanced age. 

' The extremely good health manifested by the 
bakers, as given above, may be said to pervade the 
whole establishment I examined twenty-eight boys, 
whose ages varied from twelve to fifteen years. Eighteen 
of these are engaged in the lighter duties of biscuit- 
making — sixteen of whom looked extremely well, and 
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had ruddy complexions; two were rather pale-faced, 
but professedly healthy and vigorous. The ten other*, 
engaged in the packing department, were unexecption- 
ably healthy— a remark which applies to the whole 
number since they joined the trade. 

• I had an opportunity of seeing three millers, three 
packing-men, five joiners and carpenters, eight shop- 
men, and two carters, men of middle age principally, 
and all in excellent health, and some apparently amused 
at any questions being put relative to that which their 
countenances bespoke was so fully enjoyed by them. 

* In the course of the evening I elicited from four or 
five of this intelligent body of workmen several impor- 
tant statements confirmatory of those recorded by Dr 
Guy, relative to the highly objectionable condition of 
the London bakers. An almost similar stntc of things 
exists in Edinburgh, or at least did a short time ago. 
The lads are sent too early to the trade, and work from 
three in the morning till six or seven in the evening, 
in underground rooms of extremely small dimensions, 
and dreadfully overheated ; carry enormous weights on 
the head; and when they retire to rest, it is not to 
homes of comfort, as their sleeping -berths are too 
often recesses in the wall little better than large cup- 
boards. 

' To what circumstances do the workmen of Messrs 
Carr owe their good health and past immunity from dis- 
ease, as compared with their own class in metropolitan 
towns, or those of other classes of artisans, generally 
considered more favourably placed in point of health in 
the same city of Carlisle ?' 

Dr Lonsdale solves this question by a reference to the 
airiness of the apartments, the arrangements for insur- 
ing cleanliness, the temperate habits of all concerned, 
and the comparatively short working hours. • The 
daily operations commence at half-past five a. si., and 
close at six p. m., with forty-five minutes to breakfast, 
and an hour to dinner ; so that the actual hours of 
labour are ten hours and forty-five minutes daily. On 
Saturdays they close at five p. m. The wages of the 
workmen vary from 23s. to 25s. to foremen ; Ids. to 20s. 
I for journeymen ; and 3s. to 5s. to boys, with an allow- 
! once of biscuits daily. None are allowed to work over- 
time without being paid, and their remuneration for 
over-time exceeds the ordinary rate of wages. Such 
wages, properly laid out in a provincial town, enable 
the men to rent comfortable dwellings, or lodgings with 
good sleeping apartments, to live on wholesome food, 
and dress themselves respectably as artisans. That 
they obtain these comforts I am fully satisfied from in- 
quiry made. Being teetotalers, they spend no money 
in public-houses.' 

A library, evening and Sunday school, and a reading- 
room, are the engines of moral advancement, ' The 
hours of recreation are spent partly in reading and 
partly in out-door exercise. The fact of the workmen 
living almost around the door of the mil), adds mate- 
rially to their resting at the time of meals. In the win- 
ter, the reading-room is well attended, and the demand 
for books materially increased. A foremen's meeting is 
held weekly, at which one of the firm attends, and 
every encouragement is given to the men to mention 
anything which appears to them calculated to improve 
their own condition or that of the establishment. The 
kind urbanity of the masters has kindled a kindred 
spirit amongst the men. The workmen assist each 
other in times of distress— a fund being temporarily 
established for the purpose. No instance has occurred 
of parties engaged in the establishment soliciting paro- 
chial relief. Such a fact requires no comment 

' In lieu of races and other dissipating amusements, 
which fleet by, and leave no pleasant remembrances, the 
Messrs Carr entertain their workpeople to a day's ex- 
cursion from Carlisle during the summer months ; and 
a joyous day it is to all to visit interesting localities. 
To tho Messrs Carr a trip of this kind may probably 
cost L40 ; but I verily believe that they reap good in- 
terest for this and other benefactions by an increased 



industry, and more careful regard for their interests, on 
the part of their workmen. 

* When I re-peruse Dr Guy's account of the London 
bakers, and recall my own brief experience of the same 
class in Edinburgh, and then turn to Messrs Carr's 
establishment, how striking the contrast 1 Here are 
workshops, wages, and hours of work, which tend to 
bodily comfort and healthy vigour ; here are schools of 
instruction, reading-rooms, and library, to develop the 
moral and intellectual man ; here the employers show 
the example of temperance, urbanity, and order— all 
which are calculated to promote self-improvement and 
self-respect, and to make their workpeople good and 
respectable citizens. I have endeavoured to show that 
they are a healthy body of men — probably more so 
than any other class in Carlisle — and from what I can 
learn, they have the character of being steady, obliging, 
and intelligent. 

* It is evident, from Dr Guy's paper, that in London 
the men work double hours, and that masters literally 
rob their workmen of health and life ; but as far as I 
can learn, this " double-time" system has not yielded a 
corresponding amount of wealth to the employer. Such 
a system cannot be expected to thrive. Man's labour, 
to be valuable, demands a due supply of good food and 
a proportionate amount of rest. Masters ought to 
be made aware, if they are not already, that work 
pursued for eighteen hours out of the twenty • four 
must be attended with many imperfections — much hard 
fighting against time ; much cnrclcssucss and indiffer- 
ence, and great waste of material. I say nothing of the 
filthy habits and depraved feelings which such a system 
of slavery engenders -, nor would it be politic to attempt 
an analysis of the principles of guiding men who, seeing 
themselves lowered physically and mondly in the scale 
of artisanship, and daily pillaged of seven or eight 
hours' work by unscrupulous masters, may possibly be 
inclined to forget the difference between meunt and luum, 
and seek, at their masters' cost, some equivalent for j 
their unrequited services.' 

In conclusion, Dr Lonsdale remonstrates with the I 
practice of requiring hot rolls for breakfast, which is in 
reality the main cause of the oppression to which the 
London bakers are subjected. We do not absolutely 
despair of seeing master bakers emulating the Carrs as 
respects various arrangements ; but it must be borne iu 
mind that in the establishment just described no rolls are 
(Mtked: it is only a bread-nnd-biscuit factory. Iu usual 
circumstances, master bakers, even with the best inten- 
tions, cannot follow the example given them at Carlisle. 
They arc compelled, by a matter of public taste, to work 
their men an unreasonable length of time daily. On 
the public, therefore, be the blame, until the hot roll is 
utterly banished from the breakfast table. We agree 
with Dr Lonsdale in thinking that the duty of disusing 
this unwholesome species of bread 'merits the atten- i 
tion of those who occasionally lend a helping hand to 
ameliorate the condition of the humbler classes.' 



ALUM W ORES. 

The manufacture of alum, which consists in the re- 
fining of a rough mineral substance, was begun in Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, who established works for the purpose near 
Whitby. At this place the manufacture is still carried 
on, as may be observed by |K>rsons voyaging along 
the coast of Yorkshire. Whitby is situated on beds 
of aluminous schist, which extend over a district thirty 
miles in length, and terminate on the coast in cliffs 
rising in some places to a height of 750 feet. ThU) 
schist, commonly known as alum slate, is partly bitu- 
minous, and contains scattered particles of iron pyrites. 
It is of a bluish-gray colour, resembling hardened clay 
in appearance, and decomposes, coming off in flakes or 
layers on exposure to the atmosphere : the most valu- 
able lies near the surface. Among this schist there are 
large portions which, when hud in a heap, and sprinkled 
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with sea-water, take fire spontaneously, and burn until 

all the combustible material is exhausted. Some of the 
schists combine all the elements of alum, from which 
the refuse has simply to be separated ; others contain 
clay and sulphur only, and after being converted into 
sulphate of alumina, require the addition of an alkali to 
form alum. The schists which are too hard to decom- 
pose naturally, are reduced to the proper state by the 
aid of fire. In whatever way the process may be carried 
on, the result ought to be the same ; the combination 
in certain definite proportions of sulphuric acid, alumina, 
and water— the constituents of alum. 

At Whitby, after the aluminous material ia excavated, 
it is removed to the calcining ground in barrows, or by 
trucks running on tramways. Here a quantity of fagots 
and dry furze is disposed so as to form a bed about two 
feet thick, and four or five yards square : on this the 
schist, or ' mine,' as it is technically called, is piled to 
the height of four feet, when the underlying wood is set 
on fire. After this, more and more of the fagots and mine 
is added, until a heap 100 feet high and 200 in length 
and width is formed, containing 100,000 cubic yards. 
One hundred and thirty tons of the calcined material are 
required to produce one ton of alum. To prevent as 
much as possible the waste of sulphuric acid from so 
enormous an ignited mass, the crevices are stopped with 
small fragments of the refuse clay moistened. This at 
the same time excludes the air, binds the heap together, 
and keeps it from falling in. The calcination of a large 
mass at once, as is the practice at Whitby, is said to 
cause a prodigious loss of sulphuric acid. At the alum 
works near Glasgow, the more economical method of 
low heaps widely spread is adopted. 

During the process of calcination the heap diminishes 
to one-half its original size, and becomes at last porous 
and open to the air throughout : its decomposition is 

' facilitated by an occasional sprinkling with water. It 
is usual to have a number of heaps burning in succes- 
sion, in order that every part of the works may go on 
uninterruptedly throughout the year. When a heap 
has become quite cold, it is ready for lixiviation : the 
calcined lumps are thrown into pits and macerated in 
water from eight to ten hours; the water becomes 
impregnated with sulphate of alumine ; and under the 
name of ' alum liquor,' is drawn off into cisterns placed 
at a lower level, upon a fresh supply of roasted mine, 
until it acquires a certain specific gravity. More water 
is poured over the lumps left behind in the pits, and 
the whole of the material is washed and soaked again 
and again until the whole of the alum is extracted. To 
facilitate this operation, the cisterns are generally con- 
structed on the side of a hill, and the better these are 
arranged, the more economically can the manufacture 
be conducted. 

The different liquors obtained from the maceration 
are classed as strong, seconds, and thirds. To facilitate 
the subsidence of the sulphate of lime and iron, and the 
earth held in suspension, the solution is sometimes 
boiled ; a process by which the sulphuric acid is made 
to combine tho more readily with its affinities. When, 
to avoid expense, this preliminary boiling is omitted, 

! the alum produced will be impure, and of inferior qua- 
lity. After cooling, the liquor is transferred to lead 

I pans, in which it is kept boiling for twenty-four hours ; 
the loss in evaporation being supplied by pumping in 
additional quantities of 'mother water,' until the re- 
quired degree of concentration is attained. About four 
hundredweight of alum is said to be the daily quantity 
obtained from each pan. The liquor in the pans is run 
off every morning into the • settler,' where the alkali, 
sometimes a lye made from kelp, is added. Twenty-two 
tons of muriate of potash go to the formation of one hun- 
dred tons of alum. From the settler the liquor passes 
into coolers to crystallise ; the crystals, after standing 
four days, are washed and drained, and, as described by 
Dr Ure, ' the washed alum is put into a lead pan, with 
just enough of water to dissolve it at a boiling heat; 
fire is applied, and the solution is promoted by stirring. 
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Whenever it is dissolved in a saturated state, it is run 
off into the crystallising vessels, which are called roch- 
ing casks. These casks are about five feet high, three 
feet wide in the middle, and somewhat narrower at tho 
ends ; they are made of very strong staves, nicely fitted 
to each other, and held together by strong iron hoops, 
which are driven on pro tempore, so that they may be 
easily knocked off again, in order to take the staves 
asunder. The concentrated solution during ita slow 
cooling in these close vessels forms large regular crys- 
tals, which hang down from the top. and project from 
the sides, while a thick layer or cake lines tho whole 
interior of the cask. At the end of eight or ten days, 
more or less, according to the weather, the hoops and 
staves are removed, when a cask of apparently solid 
alum is exposed to view. The workman now pierces 
this mass with a pickaxe at the side near the bottom, 
and allows the mother water of the interior to run off 
on the sloping stone floor into a proper cistern, whence 
it is taken and added to another quantity of washed 
powder, to be crystallised with it. The alum is next 
broken into lumps, exposed in a proper place to 
dry, and is then put into the finished bing for the 
market' 

Alum crystallises in octahedrons — a form which may 
bo represented by two four-sided pyramids joined base 
to base. Besides the manufactories already enumerated, 
there are others in Belgium, Bohemia, Sweden, and 
France. In various parts of the world, it is sometimes 
found existing naturally in a pure state, on stones or in 
certain mineral waters. It is met with near Naples, 
where the argillaceous soil is abundantly penetrated 
by sulphuric acid; and in Yorkshire there are alum 
springs. The most famous chemists have from time to 
time directed their attention to the analysis of alum, 
with the view of effecting improvements in its manu- 
facture ; the general production has not only been bene- 
fited by these analyses, but the facility of adulteration 
diminished. The best alum is said to be made in Italy ; 
that manufactured in France and England is not un- 
frequently impregnated with sulphate of iron. Among 
the improvements to be effected in the process, a means 
of preventing the present waste of sulphuric acid is 
greatly to be desired. 

The uses of alum are manifold and important : incor- 
porated with paper, it presents a hard, smooth surface, 
fit for writing upon ; furriers employ it in the preserva- 
tion of the hairy covering of skins ; it retards putrefac- 
tion in animal substances ; and hardens the tallow used 
for candles. Its astringent properties arc valuable in 
medicine, and its caustic properties, as calcined slum, 
in surgery. But it is in dyeing that the use of alum is 
most important and most widely diffused. It is rnre 
that colouring matters present any affinity for the sub- 
stances to be dyed ; most of them would disappear with 
the first washing, were there no medium by which they 
could be fixed. The substance employed for this pur- 
pose is called a mordant or biter-in ; and in this respect 
alum holds a pre-eminent rank. This mineral is also 
made subservient to other less praiseworthy purposes : 
bakers use it to give a good colour to bad flour, and to 
swell a comparatively small lump of dough into a large 
loaf; iced ginger-beer and lemonade offered for sale at 
railway stations and other places, if narrowly inspected, 
will be found imbedded in lumps of alum, which pass 
very well for ice. 



PEAT MOSSES. 

A scheme has been lately projected in London for the 
improvement of Ireland, which is thus graphically de- 
scribed by the correspondent of the ' IuvcrneM Courier : ' — 
' It is briefly this — to convert all the peat bop* into char- 
coal! A society is in course of being organised for the 
above laudable purpose. A first meeting of its projectors 
and promoters was hold hero the other day, presided over 
by Lord dc Mauley. A Mr Rogers, said to be an eminent 
civil-enjrineer, expounded tho nature and advantages of 
the project. There arc in Ireland about three million acres 
of peat bog. Being situated at various elevations above 
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the sea- level, they Are all capable of being easily and 
effectually drained. By a process lately discovered and 
patented, the pent-fuel may be condensed and hardened, 
and rendered as dense, and consequently as portable, as 
pit coals. All the aqueous matter, amounting to forty 
per cent, (whether of bulk or weight, is not stated), can be 
squeezed out. In this state it is far superior to coals as a 
fuel for producing steam, because- of the diffusive and 
radiating properties of the heat it gives out. A boiler in a 
steam-ship or railway engine would last double the time 
when ministered to by the beneficent fires of peat instead 
of the deleterious ones of coal. There would be little or 
no smoke. Then one at least of the two great evils of life 
would be avoided — " a smoky house, and a scolding wife." 
But this is not all — very Car from it : the peats could be 
converted into charcoal, of a much superior quality than 
the charcoal of wood, and at about a third of tho cost. 
Then this charcoal would be of inestimable value in agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, sanitary, or domestic points of view. 
As a fertiliser of the soil, it would supersede guano, bone 
mnnure, lime, and farmyard dung. In manufactures it 
would smelt iron, and other metals and minerals, in tho 
most effective and economical manner— rendering them 
all of three times their present value. As a disinfecting 
and deodorising agent, it would put a stop to all conta- 
gious and infections diseases. It would sweep away all 
unpleasant odours, as its action is both instantaneous and 
continuous. In tho kitchen or parlour fire the diffusive 
properties of the heat will be highly appreciated, sud the 
absence of smoke will withdraw from tho guidwife all 
pretexts for being out of temper. I wonder, however, that 
its usefulness in the manufacture of gunpowder was not 
mentioned. Then, when the bogs arc cleared away, the 
land on which they stand, the stances, are quite in a condi- 
tion to be excellent arable land, and to be particularly fitted 
for the growth of flax. Then this ground is to be lotted 
out in small patches to industrious tenants, and the whole 
land is to teem with plenty and gladness, as in tho happy 
but fabulous vales of Cashmere. To effect this grand pur- 
pose, a company lias been formed or projected — capital 
L.500,000, in L.1U shares. Annual profits L.lb'0,<KK)— half 
to the fortunate shareholders, and the other half to the 
industrious cotters, for the cultivation of their allotments. 
A million of money to bo paid annually in labour; every- 
body to be employed by task-work, and paid weekly for 
his labour. Such is one of tho Utopian views exhibited 
in the ever-varying phantasmagoria of Irish history and 
speculation. If all this peat and charcoal speculation can 
do so much for Ireland, what may it not also do for Scot- 
land?' Quite right to ask this question. Scotsmen, look 
to your bogs ; and do not allow these sources of wealth to 
lie any longer neglected. 



BESSY AND HER DOG. 

BV IIASV HKNXSTT. 

Bkssy was always waoilerins; ; 
M'hilst to her pretty self she'd sin; 
Many a rhyme— Heaven knows who taught 
Hour by hour, where no one sought her. 
Sometimes on the skirts of a lane, 
Bareheaded In a rapid rain ; 
Sometime* lagging down the hill, 
A nutshell at the brook to nil ; 
Or a -bed on mo*sy steep. 
Lulling herself and doll to sleep ; 
Now in tho wood, now In tho m«i low, 
In tho light, and in the 



No one thought, no one cared, 
How the little Bossy fared. 
Was sho hungry, was she fed. 
Was she alive, < r was she dead : 
'Twaa no matter ; her griff or gl.-o 
Moved not a heart that I could boc. 

And yet, before her friends were dcvl, 
A cotter in the hamlet said 
(In nn»wer to a mother's prayer) 
llo'd guard tho orphan child with care. 
But when the mother lay in dint, 
The cotter broke hit holy trust : 
And like a Uttlo glp.y wild 
Roamed the poor mused urpltaa chil I. 



A friendless dog, a famished hound, 

)le»»y had in the hamlet found; 

And fed it dally as «hc could 

With scraps from her own wretched food. 

The dug was of a noble kind ; 

It had a fond and grateful mind : 

Happy, he rested at her feot, 



Her voice of freshest native song ; 
Or roamed with her the maid along. 
Or gambolled round, or rushed away, 
Scattering the timid sheep in play ; 
Or tore between his teeth the clover, 
Until some bee a«a 
Or climbed th* hill to i 
Hark o'er it, and then i 
All tricks of fun. that pleased tho chil.!, 
And many a lonely hour beguiled. 
And well she loved the friendlsw bound. 
And oft would clasp hl» neck around ; 
And pillow her head on hta shaggy ear*. 
In mirth, In sleep, in laughter, In tears. 



There came a gWintu summer day. 
And tho child and dog roamed far away ; 
They came to a stream more deep than wide, 
Transparent as glass thrice purlflui. 
How lk-wy stretched ber round blue eves! 
Verily here was a blithe surprise ! 
Forget-me-nots had starred the stream 
With beauty, like an angel's dream : 
She looked in tbefr eves, these bine i 
And tbey in hers, oh holy power* ! 
How the young spirit sprang to life. 
With its own feeMcucss at strife 
New fancies kindled, and new love. 
As she ltioked below, and looked above, 
To the heaven above, and the I 
rndcrucath the water's flow. 



A verdurous bank, bent green and 
The matchless stream to guard and 
Sentinel weeds of stately form 
Kopt watch and ward In calm and 
A purple beech-tree overhung; 
Wild tresses of the willow swung 
Heavy on every passing wind ; 



the weeds the child crept down— 



And wailing in, 
The soft cool 



> under the tree* ! 
Hhe could live for ever with that fair wa'er. 
As It were her mother, and she Its daughter. 

No harm feared she, the happy child ! 
Ringing her simple ditties wild ; 
And prattling gaily, a* she liound 
With the long gross her po*y round : 
Till bending down where clustering grew 
Forget-me-nots of fairer blue 
Than any elsewhere in ber view. 
Angel of Doalli ! they were thine own : 
Hhe slipped upon a treacherous stone. 
And sank deep in the lovely stream, 
Under the « 



Tlic mournful midnight fast dre 
Weeping for Bessy tear on tear — 
Fur, cold as the Norland winter suoiv, 
Bhe lies among the rucks below. 
Hark ! the howl of ber dog Is heard, 
(Startling many b sleeping bird ; 
The moon grows old, the dog still lies 
•Midst the forgetme-nou-and dies. 
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DETACHED SEAS. 
We all are familiar with the grand distinction between 
the sea and lakes — namely, the one being composed of 
salt, the other of fresh water. We experience, how- 
ever, some surprise on learning that there are many 
detached sheets of water tliroughout the earth, some of 
them reaching the magnitude of inland seas, which, 
though having no apparent connection with the ocean, 
arc composed of salt water. The grandest example is 
the Caspian, which covers 36,000 square English miles. 
The instance, fur various reasons, most interesting to 
us is the Dead Sea in Palestine. The saline contents of 
the former are said to be ' inconsiderable ;' but those of 
the Dead Sea greatly exceed the proportion general 
throughout the ocean, being 26-24 per cent.* There 
is also to the northward and eastward of the Caspian a 
great range of salt lakes, one of which, the lake of 
Eltonsk, contaius no less than 29-13 per cent of salts. 
In tliis range occurs the sea or Lake of Aral, likewise 
brackish, and resting in the same hollow which contains 
the Caspian, but not connected with it. In point of 
size, these detached seas are rivalled by the grand lakes 
of North America. Their saline character— a pecu- 
liarity evidently connected with their having no outlet 
— gives them, however, a distinction in virtue of which 
they more forcibly arrest attention. 

The natural and proper condition of water uf resit- 
nut— the state in which it falls from the clouds. It is 
by accident that it acquires the saline or any other 
impregnation. This is indicated, if it were by nothing 
else, iu the varying degree of the saltncss even in the 
ocean ; for the sea is saltest between the tropics, where 
the evaporation is greatest, and least salt at the poles, 
owing to the infusion of the melted ice. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised at finding that the detached seaa 
and salt lakes are of a different degree of saltness from 
the mean of the ocean, or that they arc different among 
themselves. It is surprising, however, to find so heavy 
a charge of this article in the Dead Sea as one-fourth 
of its whole mass. So extraordinary a fact was sure to 
excite great attention in early ages, though, as we now 
see, it is out-paralleled in the Lake of Eltonsk. Tra- 
vellers tell that they have been able to discover no trace 
of animal life in the Dead Sea. They find themselves 
so buoyant in it, owing to its great specific gravity, that 
they can scarcely swim, it being difficult to keep both 
arms and legs under the surface at once. The skin 
smarts from the contact of the waters, and they come 
out with a sensible incrustation of salt all over. The 
stories told, however, of birds not being able to fly over 
tho lake, owing to the fumes arising from it, are of the 
cksa of imaginary talcs engendered by marvellous ap- 



i are from 3 to 4 per «Mt 



pearauces. Sulphur and asphalt or bitumen are among 
the foreign substances contained in the water of the 
Dead Sea. The Caspian, iu like manner, presents upon 
its western banks springs of naphtha. All of these are 
simple natural circumstances, easily to be accounted for 
by the character of the country drained into these 
detached seas. 

Till no distant period, it was supposed that there was 
a subterranean communication between the Caspian 
aud the Black Sea, forming a secret outlet for the large 
quantities of water brought into the former by the 
Wolga and other rivers. As evidence in favour of this 
supposition, it was observed that the sea-calves, dol- 
phins, and other marine mammalia of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, were identical in species with those 
found in the Caspian. It was thought that these ani- 
mals had found their way into the Caspian through the 
subterranean passages. Such notions arc now wholly 
given up by men of science. 

It has long been known, however, that the Caspian 
j stands at a lower level than the ocean. Halley, the 
English astronomer of the reign of Charles II., specu- 
lated upon the depression in which it rests having been 
produced by the stroke of a comet. When, about 1732, 
some barometrical observations indicated its being fully 
300 feet below the ocean level, the idea was put aside 
as 'evidently absurd-,' but, some years afterwards, 
other observers finding reason to come to the same con- 
clusion, it began to be the subject of serious is^uiry. 
After many experiments by different persons, most of 
which came to widely different results, the depression 
of the Caspian below the level of the sea was ascertained 
by levelling in 1837 to be about 83 or 84 feet. This 
is a very remarkable fact, from its being of a nature not 
previously imagined as possible. But it is not alone the 
area of the Caspian which is concerned. The eastern 
and northern shores being almost level for a large space, 
it appears, from a calculation of Baron Humboldt, that 
the extent of continental land depressed below the level 
of the ocean is not lesB than 18,000 square marine 
leagues, being more than the area of France. We are 
not sure if the baron includes in this calculation the 
space and precincts of the Lake of Aral, which is now 
believed to be about the same level with the Caspian, 
and only divided from it by a very low tract. 

Nearly about the same time when the liussian savans 
were engaged in this investigation, several gentlemen 
of different countries, almost simultaneously, and quite 
independently of one another, made the discovery that 
there was a similar depression in the area of the Dead 
Sea. One of these gentlemen, Dr Von Schubert, says, 
in a narrative which he has published — ' We were not 
a little astonished at Jericho, and still more at the Dead 
Sea, to see the mercury in our barometer ascend beyond 
the scale. We were obliged to calculate the height by 
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the eye, i\nd although we reduced the height as much 
as possible, owing to the extremely unexpected nature of 
the result, yet the level of the Dead Sea, hence deduced, 
; was at least 640 English feet under that of the Mediter- 
ranean. We endeavoured to explain away this conclusion 
in every possible way. ... I could not have ventured to 
make public so extraordinary a measurement after my 
return home, although the measurement of the height 
i of the Lako of Tiberias corresponded with it, had it not 
! been that some of my friends published a notice of it in 
the " Allgemeine Zeitung.'" An interest being now ex- 
cited in the subject, several other measurements were 
made, but none of a satisfactory nature, till Lieutenant 
Symonds, in 1841, executed a trigonometrical survey 
, of the space between Jaffa and the Dead Sea, and ascer- 
tained the latter to be depressed below the Mediter- 
ranean no less than 1311 feet! The area occupied by, 
and surrounding the famed Asphaltite Lako, including 
a large portion of the valley of the Jordan— the scene 
of some of the most remarkable events in history — thus 
appears to be a kind of pit, for so it may well be called. 
Even the Lake of Tiberias, seventy miles up the valley 
of the Jordan, was discovered by Lieutenant Symonds 
to be 028 feet below the level of the ocean. 

From these discoveries, it results that there is no 
possible means of exit for the waters thrown into the 
Caspian and Dead Sea besides evaporation. Great as 
is the volume bronght in by the rivers, the sun in those 
warm latitudes is sufficiently powerful to withdraw 
it again, thus keeping down the surface at a certain 
general level, lower than that of the main sea. It is 
i believed that the reason of the saline taste of such 
: isolated masses of water — and in this category the ocean 
' itself might be included — is, as long ago suggested by 
I Ltuflbn, their being the ultimate place of deposit for the 
particles of salt washed by the rivers out of the land 
during their courses. A Caspian is, in this respect, to 
be regarded as a co-ordinate of the great ocean itself, 
albeit on a comparatively small scale. An English 
lake which received a rivulet, and had no outlet, would 
be another example j and even in such a sheet of water 
a charge of salts would perhaps in time be acquired. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, in his late laborious work 
on the Geology of Russia in Europe, describes the dia- 
meter of the great basin occupied by the Aral and 
Caspian. Excepting a tract (the Ust-Urt) interposed 
between these seas, which is a plateau of mioecne lime- 
stone ranging under 731 feet above the level of the Cas- 
pian, ibis large region may be generally described as ' a 
desiccated sea-bottom .... entirely composed of sand, 
with occasional heaps of fine gravel .... rarely argil- 
laceous and loamy, and almost everywhere strewed over 
with shells, or the dt'bris of species, some of which arc 
now living in the adjacent Caspian Sea.' This super- 
ficial formation rests on the flanks of the mioeene lime- 
stone of the Ust-Urt, showing that it was deposited in 
a sea which insulated that district ; and this sea appears 
i to have been one precisely resembling the present Cas- 
pian, for the fossil shells arc wholly of the kinds (car- 
ilium, mytilus, adacne, &c.) which live in brackish seas, 
resembling these also in their being of a very limited 
number of species, while numerous as individuals ; in 
which respect, it may be remarked, brnckish seas differ 
from ordinary seas where the species are usually of 
great variety. Sir Roderick, therefore, believes that the 
great steppe of Astrakhan, and all the rest of that 
extensive low tract, forming what may be called the 
Aralo- Caspian basin, was, in comparatively modern 
geological times, but before the age of history, covered 
by a brackish sea, forming a sort of inner Mediter- 
ranean, and fully equalling that sea in extent This 
tract is indeed only saved from being so at this moment 
] by the strength of the evaporative power : were that 
diminished to any serious extent, the large rivers now 
flowing into the Aral and Caspian (the Oxus, Jaxartes, 
I Wolga, &c.) would undoubtedly raise a single sheet of 
; water by which this extensive portion of Western Asia 
< would be overflowed. It may be a curious subject of 



reflection to the inhabitants of Astrakhan, that their 
city is only saved from permanent and hopeless inunda- 
tion by the power of the sun's rays. So equally would 
this tract become the seat of a prolongation of the Me- 
diterranean, a true saline sea, if the ground intervening 
between it and the Black Sea or the Sea of Azov, were 
to be from any cause broken down or lowered. 

It becomes an interesting subject of speculation — By 
what means, and in what circumstances, have the Cas- 
pian and Aral been drained or emptied down to their 
present diminished forms and extent ? It is first neces- 
sary to keep in view that Caspian shells being found 
on a sort of under-cliff of the Ust-Urt from 100 to 2(»o 
feet above the Aral (which it overlooks), we must pre- . 
sume that the Aralo-Caspian basin had once a greater 
height of water by at least that amount. The question 
arises — By what height of country is the Aralo-Caspian 
basin divided from that of the Black Sea ? — the only 
point in which a connection has been presumed to have ' j 
existed. AVe obtain some light on this subject from the ' 
observations of l'allas, who describes a cliff like the bor- 
der of an ancient sea extending between the extremity 
of the Ural Mountains and a point near the upper extre- 
mity of the Sea of Azov : this is said to average about 
300 feet of elevation above the Aralo-Caspian basin. It 
would obviously, if there were no lower point of con- 
nection, form a boundary for a lake or detached sea suf- 
ficient in height to deposit the shells on the under-cliff 
overlooking the AraL We are not so clearly informed 
as to the height of the ground intervening more directly 
between the Caspian and Black Sea ; but such informa- 
tion is scarcely necessary, as the brackish character 
established for the ancient Caspian by its shells shows 
it to have been divided from the Black Sea by a height 
sufficient to cut off all connection between their respec- ' 
tive waters. When we ask more strictly, by what means 
has the ancient Caspian Sea been reduced ? it becomes 
important to know that there is evidence for the fact, 
generally believed amongst the neighbouring people, 
that the waters are continually though slowly diminish- 
ing. A small overbalance of the evaporative over the 
filling power, such as we may believe now exists, would 
be sufficient, in the course of time, to reduce the great 
sea of a former age to the present pair of detached lakes. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison. speculating on this sub- 
ject, says — ' Whilst we specially invite attention to the 
grandeur and peculiarity of this former internal sea, we 
think that its diminution to the size of the present Cas- 
pian and Aral Seas is mainly due to oscillations of its 
former bottom. The eruptive rocks which range along 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Balkan of Khwa- 
rezm, are fortunately at hand to explain that, as igneous 
matter in many forms has sought an issue at many 
points in those contiguous mountains, partially raising 
up sedimentary deposits, and changing their mineral 
aspects and condition, so probably have internal widely- 
acting expansive forces, derived from the same deep- 
seated source, heaved up, in broad horizontal masses, to 
the different levels at which we now find them, the 
beds of the former great Caspian Sea. Such elevations 
would very naturally, wc contend, be accompanied by 
adjacent depressions ; and thus wc would explain the 
low position of the Caspian Sea, ami such portions of 
land about it, as are admitted by all observers to lie 
beneath the surface of the ocean.' 

We must profess ourselves to be at a loss to per- 
ceive occasion for such upheavals and depressions 
of the surface as are here called forth.* There is 
nothing in the configuration of the district which we 
may not suppose to have co-existed with the former 



* The value of Sir Rorlerick'a statement depends altogether upon 
the character of the 'eruptive rock*.' If these arc very modem, 
an lava* and trachyte*, Ac. ; if th> y have acted upon the mioeene 
rock* of the district, no as to control and otherwise derange their 
natural horiinntality ; or If they have in the. leaat affected the 
character of the superficial muwe* containing the nhelln, l\rn to 
a crrlainlv vfilnmit- /urttt half had to do tellh the severance 0/ the 
Gu/^Urt and Mack fkn.-Xotc by a triend. 
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greater height of the Aralo-Caspian Sea, so that only 
the connection with the Mediterranean basin be higher 
than the position of the sheila to often alluded to— a 
point upon which we hare every reason to conclude 
affirmatively. Sir Roderick's contending for depres- 
sions seems uncalled for, when we consider that there 
arc many lakes deeper than the neighbouring seas, 
and that in their cases we should equally find a sub- 
aerial depression, if the evaporative power were only 
in excess over that by which the lake is fed. The 
bottom of Loch Ness, for instance, is 700 or 800 feet 
below the level of the sea. Were it placed in a suffi- 
ciently torrid climate, wo should have it transformed 
into a comparatively small salt lake, occupying the 
bottom of a vale precisely like that of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea. Lake Superior, in North America, the surface 
of which is 627 feet above the sea, has a bed 336 feet 
below that level. Here an increased evaporative power 
would have exactly the same effect Such depressions 
of the surface apart from the bed of the ocean are 
common : had this been kept in mind, and had the 
main fact connected with salt lakes been held in view 
— namely, their issuing in evaporation — such men as 
Humboldt, Arago, and Mnrchison could not hare 
failed to see that all recourse to such extraordinary 
means as upheavals and depressions might have been 
spared. Such motions of the surface are no doubt 
amongst the most indubitable of the facts educed by 
geology from the history of the past; but it was in 
earlier ages than those of the superficial formations 
that they were at their maximum of intensity. There 
has been of late years too great a disposition to resort 
to them for the explanation of comparatively modern 
phenomena. 

These speculations are not exclusive of the possible 
connection of the Aralo-Caspian Sea with the Black 
Sea in an earlier age. It is ascertained of some parts 
of the earth that the relative level of sea and land has 
undergone a change to the extent of many hundreds 
of feet Suppose this to have been the case also in the 
confines of Europe and Asia, then the Aralo-Caspian 
would be an inner Mediterranean, as Murchison calls 
it until the waters fell (using this word merely for con- 
venience) below the point where they would join ; after 
which the Aralo-Caspian would be isolated, and its 
drainage by means of evaporation would commence. 
The fish of the present Caspian are said to be different 
as species from those of all other parts of the earth, 
though denominated sturgeon, salmon, herring, &c. ; 
but the same marine mammalia exist here as in the 
Black Sea. If we could suppose the differences in the 
fish to be only such as differences of conditions can in 
the course of time effect, there would be nothing to 
prevent our regarding the zoology of the Caspian as 
an interesting memorial of the former connection of 
this sea with the ocean. R. C. 

DASEE LEWELLYN'S WISH. 

'On, father! how delightful it would be if you were 
an outlaw, or a rc1>el, or something of that sort ; then 
I might be liko Ellen in the Lady of the Lake : there 
would bo danger and excitement, and daily sacrifices 
to make for you ! Nay, if you were but an old blind 
harper, papa, I would be content ! Leading you over 
the hills, a» in the olden days of chivalry ; in lighted 
halls and Beauty's bowers to be welcomed everywhere.* 

Such was the observation made one day by young 
Dasee Lewellyn, the daughter of a Welsh squire, and 
my very intimate though eccentric friend— a compound, 
as I sometimes thought her, of Die Vernon and Anne 
of Geierstein. I was at the time on a visit to Swan 
I'ool, the picturesque resldcuce of Squire Lewellyn, and 
though Dasee had often amused me with her flashes of 
sentiment, I felt that her present wish to see her father 
either a rebel or a beggar was rather too romantic 

' Thank you. my darling : I am much obliged to you,' 
said the squire ; 4 but as we are already welcomed by 



neighbours most heartily, whenever wo go amongst 
them, I much prefer the convenience of a comfortable 
carriage, with the inestimable blessing of eyesight to 
toiling on foot afflicted and wayworn.' 

' But,* vehemently urged his daughter, « then we should 
be welcomed for the sake of genius and the love of art ; 
now it is because you are the Squire of Swan PooL and 
I your heiress, and that we give good dinners in re- 
turn, and a ball at Christmas ! ' 

* Don't talk any more nonsense, Dasee,' answered her 
father impatiently. ' I liko sentiment well enough, but 
not sentiment run mad, as yours seems to be. Why 
don't you take a lesson in common sense from your 

friend Miss there;' pointing to me as he said so. 

4 However, we need not say any more about that just 
now. So come and kiss me, like a good, sensible girl, 
and tell me what you think of Mr Smith, our new 
pastor?' 

' Why,' said the ' good, sensible girl,' ' he is a great 
deal too fat and ruddy for a clergyman, and too young 
and happy-looking. What with his commonplace name, 
and commonplace appearance, I can't bear him.' 

' But, my dear,' added Dame Winny, the squire's 
sister and housekeeper, ' a good young pastor, well and 
conscientiously performing his manifold duties, ought 
to look happy, if a quiet conscience and peace of mind 
can give happiness ; and as to being ruddy and robust, 
what fault is that of his ? I am sure he is a most ex- 
cellent young man, and we are very fortunate in having 
such a successor to our lamented Mr Morgan.' 



*I should think we were much more fortunate,' 
saucily rejoined the foolish, heedless Dasee, 'if Mr 
Smith had been a Mr anything else, and a pale, inte- 
resting, miserable-looking person, whom it would havo 
made me weep to listen to, thinking of the sad tale that 
doubtless formed his history !' 

' Right glad should I be if he had a tale to tell thee, ' 
thou foolish Dasee I ' said the fond father. ' But if thou 
art so full of folly, depend upon it that Mr Smith will 
never think of thee.' 

4 Mr Smith think of me indeed I ' indignantly exclaimed 
the heiress : 4 1 would not have him, even if he grew 
pale, and thin, and elegant to-morrow 1 ' 

On my teemul visit to Swan Pool, Dasee herself re- 
minded me of those words, and also of the following 
incident, which took place in the churchyard : — 

This burial-ground was situated on a hillside facing 
the lake ; ancient trees spread their branches above tho 
grassy mounds, many of which were ornamented with 
beautiful flowering plants, placed there by the hand of 
affection, and carefully tended, for the Welsh peasant 
attaches peculiar interest to these sweet memorials of 
the departed. It was evening time, and all was hushed 
around as Dasee Lewellyn and myself sat down to rest 
on a projecting stone. A woman, clad in mourning 
garb, entered tho churchyard, and, not seeing us, pre- 
sently knelt down by the side of a newly-made grave, 
on which the flowers, but lately planted, were struggling 
to regain elasticity and strength. We saw her tie them 
up, and pluck off tho faded leaves ; we heard her deep 
sobs, and her fervent ejaculations reached our ears. 
Dasee was very pale, silent, and thoughtful, looking on 
the mourner with deep interest and absorbing attention ; 
and when at length the poor woman left the burial- 
place, she arose and sought the new-made grave, with 
clasped hands and an earnest manner softly exclaiming, 
• Oh I wish that I too had a grave to tend !' 

AdmonitioD, warning, or reproof was alike useless. 
We silently left the s|K>t> nor exchanged a word till 
within the warm cheerful rooms of the old house onco 
more. We found the squire and Dame Winny busily 
engaged with a disputation at cribbage ; but I fancied 
I guessed Dasec's feelings as she sprang into the arms 
of these dear ones, embracing them again and again 
with unwonted demonstrations of affection even for 
her, warm and affectionate as she ever was. Her heart 
perhaps smote ber, but the idle words could not be 
recalled. 
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Our sojourn in the pleasant Welsh valley at length 
terminated; and many years passed away, bringing 
changes to us all, while still at intervals of time we 
continued to receive tidings of our valued friends at 
Swan Pool. 

Dasee's letters were piquant and artless productions, 
but affording subject* for serious contemplation, as 
marking the gradual change of disposition wrought by 
time, change of circumstances, and the development of 
feelings which had hitherto lain dormant. 

With heartfelt sorrow we heard from Dame Winny 
of the worthy squire's affliction — namely, that he had 
become a palsied, sightless old man ; but then Dame 
Winny spoke of 4 Niece Dasee's beautiful demeanour 
and dutiful love towards her father ;' and we shrewdly 
opined also that the reverend gentleman of ' the ruddy 
countenance and odious name' was beginning to find 
favour with the heiress. She herself wrote to us of his 
many amiable qualities, of his assiduous attentions 
towards her poor father, who, from his past habits and 
pursuits, most bitterly felt his present deplorable condi- 
tion, so that, when the final news reached us of her 
princely patronymic being lost for ever in the common- 
place one of ' Smith,' we were not much astonished. 

After this event our correspondence became irregular. 
Our wandering*, vicissitudes, and sorrows, and her 
increasing family, accounted for this ; while dear Dame 
Winny had so much upon her hands, so many calls 
on her time and attention, that writing, which had 
always been a laborious task to her, now became an 
almost impossible one. 

Destiny, however, conducted us once more to Lewel- 
lyn's home; and at the period of our second visit to 
Swan Pool, when we gained the summit of the hill, and 
gazed down on the valley beneath, it might have seemed 
as if the summer-time of our firtt visit had come again, 
only that the summer of the heart had departed, and 
many wintry blasts impressed reality too vividly for 
fancy to hold its sway. All was unchanged without : 
there reposed the sjMirkling lake, over which Dasce 
used to skim in her fairy shallop, the ancient trees, the 
mountains, the old house, and the church spire rising 
amidst the dark foliage; all were there as in the days of 
yore ! As we passed the burial-ground on the hillside, 
an impulse which I could not resist impelled me to 
alight and to enter the sacred precincts alone. How 
many new graves there were; how many brilliant 
flowers clustering around them, as the last rays of the 
setting sun illuminated the rainbow tints ; thus telling 
of glory fur the departed, and whispering hope to the 
survivors, seeming to say, ' I shall rise again to-morrow ; 
the flowers will bloom another and another summer; 
and the inmates of these quiet graves are not dead, but 
sleeping ! ' 

I was aroused from a deep reverie into which I had 
fallen by the soft sound of infancy's sweet engaging 
prattle ; and on looking up, I saw a portly lady with 
two fair children standing beside two little grassy 
mounds, and answering their questions in an earnest, 
impressive, and tender manner. That voice— I knew 
it at once t But how could I recognise the identity 
of the sedate and portly matron, the anxious nursing 
mother, and the wild, giddy, aerial sylph of the 
mountain-side? But it was Dasce herself, and she 
smiled when 1 called her ' Mr* Smith ,-' and the tears 
came into her eyes as we spoke of her numerous off- 
spring : then I knew her again ; for the smile was the 
saucy smile of yore, and the eyes wore the same touch- 
ing and gentle expression which so often io girlhood 
had given promise of better things. 

The little children intently watched our movements ; 
their prattle ceased ; and they looked awed, holding 
by their mother's hands with trustful love, as she 
pointed to the graves beside her, turning towards me 
a glance which I well understood, for the same remem- 
brance flashed simultaneously 0:1 our minds. ' You 
do not forget ; ah t I see you do not,' she whispered, 
* those thoughtless words once spoken here, wheu I 



heedlessly exclaimed, " I wish that I too had a grave to 
tend I " Am I not answered 1 For here sleeps my first- 
born, and by his side a golden-haired cherub babe — a 
second Dasce!' She meekly bowed her head; and 
silence was the only and the best sympathy I could 
offer as we slowly approached the old gabled house — 
the beloved home of her early years, the scene of so 
many wild exploits. 

I have already said that without all remained un- 
changed ; tcithin, the same, but oh how altered ! 

The white-headed squire was gently led about, not 
by his daughter — she had other pressing duties to at- 
tend to — but by his granddaughter, Winny Smith ; and 
if Winny Smith's papa had been fat and ruddy on our 
former visit to Swan Pool, what was he aotr.' — while of 
his hilarity and happiness there could be no doubt : it 
was perfectly heartfelt and decided. Dame Winny, too, 
was as active, as kind, as fidgetty, and talkative as ever; 
but withered and shrunken, and slightly deaf (only 
slightly she said) ; going about with a tall silver-headed 
stick, stumping loudly up and down the stairs and 
passages, ever giving warning of the dear old lady's 
approach unknown to herself. 

There were so many tiny Smiths running about, that 
it seemed unlikely there was any real danger of their 
being individually spoiled by grandpapa or Aunt Winny. 
We observed that they all wore black sashes, and that 
Dasce also was attired in mourning, thus giving notice 
of a recent loss ; we found, on inquiry, that she had not 
long buried the second child she had lost : her eldest 
born, a promising boy of seven years old, had been 
taken from her a few years previously, and she had 
mourned his loss nearly to the death ; hut this last 
bereavement found the mother calm and resigned, pre- 
pared to render back the priceless treasure unto Him 
who gave it. 

Many visits in company together Dasce and myself 
paid to the burial-ground on the hillside, with her 
pretty children frolicking around us ; and 1 believe, were 
the usual tenor of our conversations analysed, and the 
pith of the matter extracted, the condensation would be 
comprised in a small space, the following quotation of 
few words amply expressing our voluminous reminis- 
cences—' Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only 
the school-fees are heavy.' 

FOWLING IN FAROE AND SHETLAND. 

Tiibrb two groups of islands, situated in the northern 
Atlantic, and separated by only about oue hundred and 
eighty miles, are not more contrasted in their political 
position and internal economy than in their geological 
structure, and consequent dissimilarity of scenery; 
though, from having been originally ]>cnpled by the 
same Scandinavian race, and long under one govern- 
ment, there are still to be discovered numerous tracea 
of similar language, manners, and even personal appear- 
ance. 

While Shetland is an integral portion of the home 
British empire, participating in her enlightened laws 
and policy, her freedom and progress in improvement, 
together with the good, and also, alas! evil, more or le*s 
attendant on our peculiar institutions, Faroe, as respects 
manners and state of society, is in much the same con- 
dition as it has been for a century past at least, or as 
Shetland was at that distance of time, 

Faroe belongs to the Danish crown, is governed by its 
absolute though mild and paternal rule, and is subject 
to a royal monopoly of all commerce and other resources. 
From analogy and observation, however, we are disposed 
to the opinion that, for a half-instructed, isolated, and 
pastoral people, the Faroesc appear to be at present in 
precisely the circumstances most conducive to their 
morality, independence, and happiness. 

The geological formation of the Faroe Isles is of 
volcanic origin ;* hence their splendid basaltic columns 



* They are composed alnioat entirely of trap- rock. 
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and conical hilli, deep valleys and mural precipices, 
narrow fiords and rushing tides. The shores are so 
steep, that in many of the islands there is no convenient 
landing- place. Boats are drawn up precipitous banks 
by ropes and pulleys; and a ship of large burden may 
lie close to a wall of rock front one to two thousand feet 
in height on either side, where the strait between is so 
narrow, that she can only be towed or warped onwards 
or outwards, as alongside a wharf. In some situations 
the cliffs present stupendous basaltic pillars, to which 
those of Staff* and the Giant's Causeway are pigmies. 
More commonly the precipices are broken into nar- 
row terraces, overhanging crags, and gloomy recesses, 
tenanted by myriads of sea-fowl of every name, whose 
incessant motions and shrill echoing cries give variety 
and animation to scenes otherwise desolate iu their 
sublimity. 

Among these dizzy and almost confounding scenes 
the fowler pursues his hazardous but familiar avoca- 
tion ; for the eggs and flesh of the sea-fowl arc an im- 
portant part of the food of tlte Farocsc, and the feathers 
a profitable article of exportation. Little thinks many 
a discontented town-bred workman, or surly field la- 
bourer, and still less many a fashionable enauyte, with 
what cheerinesa and courage numbers of their fellow- 
creatures encounter not merely fatiguing toil, but 
frightful danger, while in quest of their daily bread ! 

The manner of performing the perilous task of taking 
the birds from the precipices is thus described ;* — ' The 
fowler (fuglemand) is let down from the top of the cliff 
by a rope about three incites thick, which is fastened 
to the waist and thighs by a broad woollen baud, on 
which he sits. The adventurer soon loses sight of his 
companions, and can only communicate with them by 
a small line attnehed to his body. When he reaches 
the terraces, often not more than a foot broad, he frees 
himself from the rope, attaches it to a stone, and com- 
mences his pursuit of the feathery natives. Where the 
nests arc in a hollow of the rock, the bird-catcher gives 
himself a swinging motion by means of his pole, till the 
vibration carries him so close, that he can get footing 
on the rock. He can communicate to himself a swing 
of thirty to forty feet ; but when the shelf lies deeper 
back, another rope is let down to his associates iu a 
boat, who can thus give him a swing of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty feet.' The Faroese talk with 
rapture of their sensations while thus suspended between 
sea and sky. swinging to and fro by what would seem a 
frail link when the value of a human life is concerned. 
Nay, so fascinating is this uncouth occupation, that 
there are often individuals who, provided with a small 
supply of food, cause themselves to be lowered to some 
recess, where the overhanging cliff gives shelter from 
above, and a platform of a few square feet scarce affords 
sufficient resting-place ; and here, sometimes for a fort- 
night, and even three weeks together, will the adven- 
turer remain alone, scrambling from crag to crag, col- 
lecting birds from the nests, or catching them as they 
fly past him with his fowliug-pole and net, till he has 
filed his bags with their slaughtered bodies or their 
feathers. We cannot imagine a more wildly-sublime 
locality for the restless energy of man to choose as a 
temporary sojourning place. The ceaseless discordant 
scream of the birds, no doubt amazed at the dauntless 
intruder on their haunts, the roar of the surf, and the 
wailing of the wind among the rocks and crevices, might 
combine well-nigh to deafen any unaccustomed ears. 
Moreover, there is the danger, the awe-inspiring scenery, 
the solitude ; yet several persons have averred to our 
informant that in such a unique position they have 
spent absolutely their happiest days ! 

In Faroe the story is related, which is also said to 
have occurred at St Kilda, Foula, and Skye,f of a father 



• It I* ifmilarty pursued In 
Scott Mi lilantls. 

f To w hich of Ihetie «ereral 
of the Incident U doubtful. 



and other, of the 



and son having been lowered at once, the one above the 
other, on a fowling expedition, by the usual rope; that 
on beginning to ascend, they perceived two of the three 
cords of which it was composed had been cut by the 
abrasion of the rocks, and could not sustain the weight 
of more than one of them ; and how, after a short but 
anguished contention, the father prevailed on the son 
to cut him off, and thus sacrifice his parent's life as the 
only chance of saving his own. 

A far more instructive and thrilling anecdote, which, 
so far as we know, has not appeared in print, was told 
our informant in Faroe by a member of the young 
man's family to whom it occurred. 

We have said that the fowlers are lowered from 
above, and manage to get stationed on some shelf or 
ledgo of rock, frequently beneath an overhanging crag, 
where they disengage themselves from the rope, and 

Eroceed to their employment. Now it unfortunately 
iipjtened that the young man we have alluded to, 
having secured his footing on the flat rock, by some 
accident lost his hold of the rope, to which was also at- 
tached his signal-line, which he had the agony to see, 
after a few pendulous swings, settle perpendicularly 
utterly beyond hit reach. When the first moments of 
surprise and nearly mortal anguish had elapsed, he sat 
down to consider, as calmly as might be, what he should 
do, what effort make to save himself from the appalling 
fate of perishing by inches on that miserable spot. His 
friends above, he knew, after waiting the usual time, 
would draw up the rope, and finding him not there, 
would conclude lie had perished ; or should they by the 
same method descend to seek him, how among tho 
thousand nooks of that bewildering depth of rock upon 
rock find the secret recess he had chosen, where he 
had so often congratulated himself on his favourable 
position, but which seemed now destined for his grave? 

More than once the almost invincible temptation 
rushed on his mind of ending his distraction and sus- 
pense by leaping into the abyss. One short moment, 
and his fears and sufferings, with his 4 life's fitful fever,' 
would be over. But the temporary panic passed away ; 
he raised his thoughts to tlie guardian care of Omnipo- 
tence; and calmed and reassured, he trusted some mode 
of deliverance would present itself. To this end he 
more particularly scanned his limited resting-place. 
It was a rocky shelf, about eight feet wide, and gradu- 
ally narrowing till it met the extended precipice, where 
not the foot of a gull could rest : at the other extremity 
it terminated in an abrupt descent of hundreds of feet : 
at the back was a mural rock, smooth and slippery as 
ice: and above was a beetling crag, overarching the 
place where he stood, outside of which depended his 
only safety — his unfortunate rope. Every way he 
moved, carefully examining and attempting each pos- 
sible mode of egress from his singular prison-house. 
He found none. There remained, so far as his own 
efforts were concerned, one desperate chance to endea- 
vour to reach the rope. By means of his long pole he 
attempted to bring it to his hand. Long he tried ; but 
| he tried in vain: he could hardly touch it with the 
end of the stick and other appliances; but no ingenuity 
could serve to hook it fast. Should he, then, leap from 
the rock, and endeavour to catch it as he sprung? 
Was there any hope he could succeed, or, catching, 
could he sustain his hold till drawn to the top ? This 
indeed seemed his only forlorn - hope. One fervent 
prayer, therefore, for agility, courage, and strength, 
and with a bold heart, a steady eye, and outstretched 
hand, he made the fearful spring 1 We dare not, and 
could not say exactly the distance— it was many feet— 
but he caught the rope, first with one hand, and in tho 
next moment with the other. It slipped through, 
peeling the skin from his palms ; but the knot towards 
the loops at the end stopped his impetus, and he felt 
he could hold fast for a time. He made the usual signal 
urgently, and was drawn upwards as rapidly as possible. 
Yet the swinging motion, the imminent danger, and 
I his own precarious strength considered, we may well 
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believe tho shortest interval would Beem long, and that 
no ordinary courage and energy were still necessary 
for his safety. He reached tho top, and instantly pro- 
strated himself on the turf, returning aloud to the 
Almighty his fervent thanksgivings, a few words of 
which had hardly escaped his lips, when he sunk into 
utter insensibility. 

Great was the amazement of his associates to find him 
hanging on by his hands — greater far their astonish- 
ment at his singular adventure : but once having told 
his talc, which every circumstance clearly corroborated, 
his pole and net being found on the rock as described, 
he never would again be prevailed on to recur to the 
subject ; nor did he ever approach in tho direction of 
the cliff from which he had descended, without turning 
shudderingly away from a spot associated with a trial 
so severe. 

Quite contrasted to all these scenes, as we observed 
at the outset, are the aspect of nature and the manner 
of taking the sea-fowl and their eggs in Shetland. The 
hills here arc low, none of the seaward precipices are 
above six or seven hundred feet high ; and so far from 
fowling being pursued as a regular branch of em- 
ployment, under proper regulations, as in Faroe, the 
Shetland landlords and other superiors by all means 
discourage their dependents from spending their time 
and energies in what is at best to them a desultory and 
most dangerous occupation, which, moreover, robs the 
rocks, otherwise so bare and rugged, of those feathered 
denizens, their appropriate ornament. Still, so fasci- 
nating and exciting is this method of idling away time, 
that might be much more profitably or improvingly 
employed, at least in these islands, that many of the 
fishermen frequent the cliffs and peril their lives in the 
forbidden pursuit Serious accidents occasionally occur. 
Some time ago a poor man met a very dreadful fate, 
lie had been creeping into a crevice where were se- 
veral nests with eggs; having inserted half of his 
body, he had dislodged a stone, which held him fast. 
His decaying corpse was found some time afterwards ; 
the head, shoulders, and outstretched hands jammed in 
the crevice, and the feet and legs hanging out. 

More lately, a man noted for his fowling depredations 
went out one fine morning to gather shell-fish bait for 
the next day's fishing. It happened to be the day after 
the communion Sabbath, when there is sermon at noon. 
The fisherman's Sunday clothes were laid read}*, his 
family went to church and returned, but he appeared 
not: night came, and he was yet absent. Still his 
family were under no particular anxiety, imagining he 
had gone to a friend's at some little distance. In the 
morning, however, when he did not join his boat's crew 
to go to the usual fishing, the alarm was raised, and 
inquiry and search immediately made. It was without 
success for a considerable time ; but finally, near the 
brink of a precipice, where an opening rent in the rocks 
made an accessible way for a short distance downwards, 
the poor man's shoes and basket of bait were found. 
Following up this indication, his fishing associates pro- 
ceeded in their boat to the base of the cliff, from whence 
they thought they saw something like a human being. 
With renewed hope they climbed up, and found their 
unfortunate comrade caught between two rocks, where 
he reclined as if asleep ; but he had fallen from a great 
height, and was quite dead -. and by this act, as of a 
truant schoolboy, for a few wild-fowl eggs, was a wife 
and large family left destitute and mourning I 

There is in the island of Unsr, the most northerly of 
tho Shetland*, one man who. by his bravery, expert- 
ness, and, we may perhaps add, his incorrigible perse- 
verance, lias gained a sort of tacit immunity from the 
general restriction, or at least his poaching misdemea- 
nours are winked at. His father was a noted fowler 
before him ; and since his own earliest boyhood, he has 
been accustomed to make it his pastime to scramble 
among the stcejtCJt crags and cliffs, making many a 
hairbreadth escape, many an unheard-of prize. He has 
robbed the most inaccessible nooks of their inhabi- 



tants, and even surprised the sea eagle in her nest. 
Ho climbs barefooted, and his toes clasp tho slippery 
rock as talons would. Fear or dizziness he knows not 
of ; and for a few shillings, or for an afternoon's recrea- 
tion, he will scale many a ladder of rock, and penetrate 
many a time-worn crevice, where human fool but his 
own will probably never tread. Every cranny, every 
stepping-place of the precipitous headlands of his native 
island are intimately known to him ; and at how much 
expense of unconquerable perseverance, zig-zag ex- 
plorings, and undaunted courage this has been accom- 
plished, we may not stop too particularly to relate. 

On one occasion, led on by his iudomitable love of 
exploring, he had passed to a point of a cliff to which 
even he had never dared to venture before. His object 
was to discover the spot where he believed a pair of 
eagles had long built unmolested. Overjoyed, he reached 
the place ; triumphantly he possessed himself of the 
eggs (for which, by the by, a commercial collector after- 
wards paid him five shillings); and then he for the first 
time became aware of his whereabouts. How he got 
there he could not even imagine. He paused a few 
moments : it was not fear, but unfeigned surprise and 
awe that entranced him ; and then the consideration 
naturally forced itself on his attention — ' How shall I 
return ?' It ought to be mentioned, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, that it is much more difficult to pet Amen 
than to axctnd. The whole tortuosities and difficulties 
of tho path are more clearly in view, and the head is 
apt not to be so steady. In the present case, moreover, 
the excitement was past — the object was attained ; and 
it is wonderful how the blood cools, and courage be- 
comes calculating, in these latter circumstances. Well, 
beside the plundered eyrie our gallant adventurer sat 
cogitating. ' I'll never return, that's certain, to begin 
with,' he said to himself. * After all my escapes and 
exploits, my time is come at last Well, if it is, it is : 
let me meet it like a man ! If it is not come, I shall 
get down in safety, as I have done ere now, though 
never from such an awful place before.' So he precipi- 
tately began the descent— plunging on without an idea 
except his early-imbibed belief in predestination, and 
an occasional aspiration to the Almighty for protection. 
He never knew, he says, how or by what paths he 
reached a place of comparative safety ; but he would 
not attempt to go again to that spot for twenty 
guineas. 

It is not, however, only in those localities with which 
from childhood he has been familiar that our courageous 
fowler is dexterous and adventurous in his undertakings. 
Tempted by an offer of adequate remuneration from an 
amateur, he engaged to procure an eagle's egg from a 
distant quarter, where they were known to have a nest 
The gentleman, in the interval of his absence, sorely 
repented that he had proffered the bribe, though he by no 
means urged the step. But in due time the brave crags- 
mau returned successful, having twice scaled the preci- 
pice to the eyrie. The first time when he reached the 
place, from whence he scared the parent birds, he found 
the nest so situated, that though he saw the eggs, he could 
not by any possibility reach them. Nothing dauuted, 
he returned and made his preparations. To the end of 
a long fishing-rod be attached a bladder, the mouth of 
which he kept distended by a wire. Reaching this 
simple but ingenious apparatus to the nest, from the 
perchiog-place where he leaned, he gradually worked 
the eggs into the bladder-bag with the point of the rod, 
and bore them off in triumph. It was the most lucra- 
tive, though the most dangerous adventure he had ever 
accomplished ; for the locality was strange, the weather 
was gloomy, and the birds were fierce, and at one time 
in startling proximity to the spoiler. 

Tliis man, who in every respect is the beau ideal of a 
successful fowler, is now in the prime of life, about 
medium height, active and agile of course, and slender 
and lithe as an eeL During the late trying season of 
destitution from the failure of crops and fishing, he has 
mainly supported his family by the produce of such 
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exploits an we have been detailing. And he ha» a little 
sun, the tiny counterpart of himself, who, almost ever 
since he could walk, he has Uught to climb the rocks 
along with him, and who therefore bids fair, should he 
escape casualties, to be aa bold and expert in fowling as 
is his parent. 

PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Twblvk months ago, we took occasion to point out 
what wc considered the insuthVtcnt and unsatisfactory 
state of elementary education in Scotland, where, by 
the institution of parish schools, it might be supposed 
to have been on a tolerably perfect footing. Since that 
period the subject has undergone some discussion ; and 
even those who advocate existing arrangements, allow 
that something is wanting to remedy acknowledged de- 
fects. The longer that the Scottish parish school system 
is considered, the less will it appear possible to adapt 
it to the present and prospective wants of the country 
without a very considerable change in its administra- 
tion. While all acknowledge the value of its past 
sen-ices, and look on it still with respect, an impression 
is very generally gaining ground that it must submit 
to a by no means limited reform ; and further, that this 
reform can be effected only by legislative revisiou aud 
enactment. 

The leading defects of the present polity are briefly 
these : — Only one school properly constituted exists in 
a parish ; while some par is] its, by reason of increase of 
population, would require several schools, all equally well 
supported by public grant. Originally placed in a great 
degree under the cognisance and government of the 
Established Church, the schools remain under the same 
management, although, in the course of events, the 
establishment is now the minority. In consequence of 
this arrangement, as well as the obligation of teachers to 
subscribe a religious test, the schools are sectarian in cha- 
racter; and the greater number of children — nearly the 
whole in some districts — arc educated at schools got up 
by private parties, or by dissenting and seceding bodies. 
The salaries of the teachers are preposterously small ; 
but there exist no means of legally increasing them 
consistently with independence of principle. It is very 
much to be regretted that any representation of these 
and other defects should lead to the slightest animosity 
or party feeling. The parish schools, as we have always 
understood, were not erected for the benefit of this 
or that party, but for all ; and they have been endowed 
accordingly. If, then, society alter so far as to leave 
them in a false position, in which they cannot possibly | 
realise the intention of their founders, is it not a public 
duty to aim at such changes as a calm consideration of 
the subject will suggest ? 

Wc have been induced to make these few remarks 
from observing that one of the largest and most re- 
spectable seceding bodies in Scotland — the United 
Presbyterian Synod— numbering nbout five hundred 
chapels, has had the sagacity to take an impartial and 
correct view of the state of our elementary education, 
and the courage to indicate the necessary remedial 
measures. The following document has been issued 
under the authority of tho body : — 

'At a meeting, held at Edinburgh on the 28th Juno 1W8, 
of the Committee on Public Questions appointed by 
tho United Presbyterian Synod, tho following Resolu- 
tions were adopted on the subject of National Eolca- 

TtON. 

I. That the acknowledged inefficiency of tho Parochial 
Schools of Scotland, and tho dissatisfaction with regard 
to them which generally exists, are mainly attributable 
to the subjection of these schools to the control of the 
Established Church; while there is thus combined tho 
iummrinimir of a system called national being placid in 
tho hands of a minority, with the inju*tiiK of maintaining 
the intercuts of a party at the public expense. 

II. That tho remedy for these evils is not to be found 



in educational grant* to different religious denominations 
—a M-hcnic whereby tho intercuts both of religion and 
of education arc liable to suffer from the spirit of party; 
that such a result is much to be deprecated, at a i»criod 
of life when it is a maiu object of all sound moral training 
to foster kindly aud generous sentiments; and that where 
this «chcmo has been put to the tent of experiment, it is 
already yielding tho bitter fruits of alienation and ani- 
mosity which might have been anticipated. 

HI. That to render tho parochial system of education 
truly a national one, tho followiug conditions appear indis- 
pensable: — 

1. The control of tho Established Church over tho 
Parochial .Schools entirely to cease, and the right of super- 
intendence and of management not to be placed in the 
hands of religious denominations as such. 

2. Attendance at a Normal School, and certified ac- 
quaintance with the art and practice of teaching, to be 
required of all candidates for the situation of teachers. 

.1. Swurity for the round principles of teachers to be 
sought in a right mode of appointment; and religious 
tests to be abolished, as sectarian in spirit, and at the 
same time nugatory as evidence of character. 

4. Heads of families in parishes, or in such districts as 
may be found convenient, to have tho right of electing 
the teacher, and of superintending by a committee of their 
uunitw or otherwise the business of the school*. 

6. The funds at present set apart for the support of 
Parochial Schools to continue to bo applied to this pur- 
pose, and such additions as may be found necessary in 
particular district*, to be raised by local taxation — with 
a view to place tho system under tho wholesome control 
of public opinion. 

u. Stated returns from the National Schools, embracing 
the branches taught, fees, attendance, kc. to be made to 
the Privy-Council, or to a National lloard of Education, 
a full digest of such returns to be published annually. 



James Harper, CWc«tr.* 

A short time previously, in May 1848, the following 
resolutions were come to by the same body on the not 
less important subject of University Tests in Scot- 
land : — 

' Tliat the existing University Tests are not only sec- 
tarian, unjust, and impolitic, but totally inefficient for the 
professed object for which they aro imposed — namely, to 
ascertain tho religious principle* of persons ap|>oiiitcd to 
professorships: that this synod regard tho entire abroga- 
tion of such tests as desirable ; and are of opinion that 
the right of appointment, placed in tho hand* of duly 
qualified parties, and exercised under the influence of 
public opinion, would prove the most eligible aud avail- 
able check u(K>n improper nominations to chairs in tho 
national universities/ 

Those who arc interested in the progress of national 
education will be gratified to observe that one of tho 
most numerous religious bodies in Scotland has, much 
to its honour, taken so enlarged a view of this impor- 
tant < 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WAGES AND LIVING IN GERMANY. 

The price of labour is lower in Silesia than elsewhere 
in Germany, yet Silesia is one of the most valuable 
and industrious of the Prussian and Austrian pro- 
vinces. The explanation is, that competition for work 
is great, owing to the dense population of the country 
— even of the mountainous portion belonging to Aus- 
tria. The peasant who divides his time between the 
cultivation of the ground and his mechanical trade, 
makes only a fraction more than 8s. a week ; while, if 
employed in a manufactory, his earnings do not exceed 
6s. 6d. The linen manufacture is here very ancient; 
but it is still for the most part carried on by the 
country people in their own huts, and it yields them 
but a scanty subsistence. 

In Prussia, the hours of labour aro long, averaging 
twelve in the day ; and for this period of toil a journey- 
man receives Is. 5<L In a manufactory the wages a 
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similar, being 8». Gd. a week. Id Bavaria, the workman 
does not gain more than from 5». 6d. to 7s. a week ; 
but here he is comfortably lodged at the rate of L.1, 
12s. a year. 

In order to judge of these prices, we must take into 
account the general expense of living. Throughout 
Saxony, beef averages 3|d. a pound, pork 4 Jd., and bread 
Jd. a pound. In Bavaria, beef is 3Ad. a pound, mutton 
1 the same price, pork 3{d., and bread Jd. a pound. In 
the Rhenish provinces the same prices very generally 
, prevail. It must be confessed, however, that labourers 
have little to do with any of these articles but bread ; 
three-fourths of them knowing nothing of meat but the 
name. This bread is made of rye, and is black, heavy, 
and sour ; but they do not eat it entirely from neces- 
! sity, but likewise from choice. They think it sustains 
! them better than wheaten bread ; and for this reason 
; it is used likewise by plain families of a higher rank. 
| This rye bread, with a little butter and potatoes, and 
in the morning coffee, forms the daily nourishment of 
the German workman. Meat, we have said, is unknown 
to the mass; and beer and wine are only tasted on 
extraordinary occasions. 

Such meagre nourishment is not favourable to the 
character of the workman cither morally or physically. 
It may be said that the German is always a slow coach ; 
but the German working-men are apathetic and indo- 
lent, and as far Inferior to the French, who live better, as 
the French are to the English, who live best of all. In 
a recent report made to the French ministry of agricul- 
ture and commerce, it is remarked that substantial and 
abundant living has a great influence on the quantity 
of work a man can get through ; and that the difference 
in this respect is the cause of the advantage the English 
working-man possesses over the French. ' Experience,' 
continues the report, ' has frequently shown that when 
the latter enjoys as substantial aliment as his rival, he 
works as hard and as long.' 

It might be supposed at first sight that, with bread 
at ]d. a pound, the Prussian wages of 8s. 6d. a week 
would be at least equal to 17s. in England. But this is 
not the case; for in the latter country bread is only 
one of many items which make up the general expense 
of living. There may be little chance of a money resi- 
due in either country ; but in England, the workman 
on low wages has at least the superiority in food, and 
what he terms comfort — thiugs of which money is 
merely the representative. 

The great increase of potato culture in Germany is 
a consequence of the lowness of wages ; and the fact 
would serve of itself to disprove the common paradox, 
that the Irish arc poor because they live on potatoes. 
The truth is the very reverse : the Irish live on potatoes 
because they are poor, and because they were prevented 
by the operation of the corn laws from having recourse 
to cheap grain. If there was a similar law in Germany 
interdicting potatoes, the effect would not be to pre- 
vent the spread of poverty, but Bimply to deny to the 
people a wholesome variety in the cheap food to which 
their existing poverty restricts them. 

In Ireland, lowness of diet has the same effect as in 
Germany : it makes the labourer both weak and indo- 
lent, l'rofessor Hancock, in his smart remarks on the 
opinions of those who desire government interference 
to give the Irish a taste for better food, does not advert 
to this circumstance. 4 Let them try,' says he, 1 the 
first potato-fed Celt they find with a good dinner of 
such established Saxon fare as roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, and I will venture to predict that a taste for 
good living will be developed with a rapidity, and to an 
extent, quite surprising to the pocket of the incredulous 
theorists.' The professor means, that an Irish peasant 
will choose a good dinner in preference to a bad one, if 
he has them both before him : but this is trifling with 
the subject. The taste sought to be developed is of 
that kind which will make a man tcork for what he 
covets — which will subdue indolence, drunkenness, and 
other bad habits, and raise him in the social scale. 



RATION A I. CORSETS. 

So much good advice has been thrown away upon the 
ladies in the matter of tight-lacing, that we are glad to 
notice an invention which goes far to divest them of the 
power of injuring themselves by means of the corset. 
This is a new application of caoutchouc, which is in- 
troduced, in the form of fine threads covered with lace- 
thread, into the staple of the cloth of which stays are 
made. Such a mode of introducing this material, it 
will be seen, permits free evaporation ; while the elas- 
ticity obtained does away with the necessity for whale- 
bone, except in such thin flakes as can do no harm. In 
the case with which an elastic ligature like this yields 
to the motions of the chest, consists of course its great j 
superiority over the old corset ; but the perfect adapta- 
tion of the new invention to the shape, and the graceful 
flexibility it permits to the figure, will, we suspect, be 
considered still greater advantages by the wearers. 
The inventors are Messrs Thomas and Co. of Cheap- 
side, London, whose business of staymaking would 
afford some rather curious statistics. In this apparently 
unimportant manufacture they employ 3000 work- 
people ; 800 in London, and the rest in the provinces. | 
It is worthy of observation that the lower wc descend ■ 
in society, the more bigoted wc find females to the 
worst species of stays. Strength and unyielding solidity 
are the grand properties sought for ; and in some places 
the stays offered for sole arc actually weighed, and those 
preferred which are found to be the heaviest ! 



JAMES GREGOR GRANT'S POEMS.* 
There is a story darkly hinted at, not. related, by 
Dante, of a young wife who was imprisoned by her 
causelessly jealous husband in a tower built in the 
midst of a pestilential marsh. Here he watches day 
by day— himself her sole jailer— the ebbing life of his 
victim, till the tragedy closes with her death. To this 
legend the immortal Florentine has given a few lines, 
but these contain the materials of a fine poem.f The 
husband, it should be observed, is exposed to the same i 
danger as the wife. He is no common assassin, who 
takes the life of a supposed offender, because it is in his 
power : he endures all the horrors of the marsh — the 
silence, the solitude, the sickening, the creeping of the 
aerial poison through his veins, the visible and tangible 
approach of death — all this he endures that he may see 
it endured by her ; and yet we may conjecture that 
there lurks in some mystic recess of his heart an idea— 
almost a hope— that she will not be the first to perish. 
We may thus fancy the co-existence of undying love 
even with so monstrous a revenge, and divide our pity 
between the two victims of one destroying passion— the 
murderer and the murdered. 

This we conceive to be the poetical view of a repul- 
sive subject, and the only one which could fairly adapt 
it for exciting the sympathies on which it is the pro- 
vince of poetry to act. Poetry is the priestess of nature ; 
and to imagine a cold, slow, calculating, selfish, and yet 
horrible revenge, is an apostasy of which her high and 
holy nature is incapable. Of this apostasy Mr Grant 
has been guilty ; but although he would thus appear to 
be deficient in the loftier attributes of his calling, he 
partakes so largely in other respects of the true poeti- 
cal spirit, that wo should think it improper to allow his 



* MnJonnn Pla and other Poem*. Ity Juno Orrgor Grant. 
2 vol*. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 184a 
t ' iiieorditi di mc, chi son la Pia : 
Siena mi fc' : dlafecomi Marcnima : 
Said colui, che 'nnaneilata pria, 
DblxjianUo m'avea con la »ua gemma.' 

IXtXTK : 1'ttiy.itorio, Canto y.h. 
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I volumes to pass unnoticed in the common torrent of 
verse. 

If l'ietra partook as largely of the human nature of 
j Othello as Madonna Pia does of that of Desdemona, we 
should have some difficulty in finding in the poetry of 
the day a match for the poem before us. And it docs 
seem extraordinary that Mr Grant, in adapting his few 
materials, should have wandered so far not only from 
human nature, but from Dante. His own first stanza 
should have suggested the true theory. 

' Madonna Pia ! thou whose gentle shade 
In the sad Tuscan's awful path arose, 
When in the milder penal realm he strayed — 
Vet breathed no murmur of thy mortal woe*, 
Nor crentarc, dcsvl or living, didst upbraid 
With bringing thy sweet life to hitter close— 
Sighing hut thU— " that the Maremma slew. 
And be, the loved one, thy l'ietra, knew." ' 

Had Pietra been a loveless, ruthless hangman, as he 
represents him, this affecting silence would have been 
mere stupidity. But Mr Grant makes us carry the 
stupidity (the name of which in romance is feminine 
devotion) to a still more surprising extent, as we shall 
sec by and by. 

Madonna Pia was young, beautiful, high-born, and 
prodigiously wealthy— 

' Vet not for wealth did young Pietra seek 
TliU d&xiltng I'hanlx of Sienna'* sky— 
He saw an empire on her lip ami check, 
An El- Dorado In her glorious eye ! 
1 le heard sweet music when he heard lier speak : 
Win** sprang within him when her step draw nigh ; 
And the least (lanci' or amile she threw on him 

J This radiant creature returns his love : they arc mar- 
ried — they are all in nil to each other — they are happy 

l to the highest pitch that human nature can endure — 
and they believe it impossible that anything can occur 
to break the bright and smooth tenor of their charmed 
life. 

' Never ahould hope or fear their step* divide- 
Never ahould love in their deep heart* decay— 
NeveT ahould joy or sorrow, aide from lido 
Hever their rich affections, night or day t 
Never should Jealousy I the jaundice-eyed 
And canker-hearted i make of them a prey '— 
" Never, oh never ! " blinding Paasion cried— 
" Never, oh never ! " blinded Faith replied.' 

i ■ 

So far all is well. ThU portion of the poem is ma- 
! naged with infinite grace. You seem to breathe as well 
I : as read beauty ; and in obedience to the magical wand 
'i of love, the moving world subsides into passionate 
repose — 

• 

• It was a lovely summer's loveliest eve 
When she— far lovelier atill '—her pasainn told. 
The lingering sunset took reluctant leave. 
As, ray by ray. expired ita purpling gold ; 
The very twilight, dying, seemed to grieve, 
Lost never more such Joy it might behold ! 
A ligature alept, ■£ J i j ( £" W'^-'l " 

Tlic author pauses on this portion of his picture, 
< touching and retouching with new delight. But his 
task presses. The marriage was already among the 
bygone things of the time : the excitement of the city 
was at an end — 

' And fluttering gallant* sought no more to pleas* 
The wedded wonder of the Hiennesc." 

The circumstance which gives its tragic colour to 
tho piece is a smile ; and this we see has, as it is ma- 
naged, awakened the ire of some of the critics, as a 
thing too slight and meaningless for such grave results. 
But a word may here be ventured in the poet's defence. 



The disproportion between cause and effect is a leading 
peculiarity of the olden ballads and metrical romances, 
in which the heroes, leaping suddenly from love to hate, 
and from indifference to the wildest passion, appear 
little better than maniacs to us sedate moderns. The 
reason simply is, that they want a historian to elaborate 
motives capable of explaining the transition. It was 
not the fashion of our ancestors to go into any details 
but those of action -, and their suddenness is frequently 
termed vigour and simplicity by a more metaphysical 
generation. The fault, therefore, of ' Madonna Pia* lies 
not so much in the dire effects of a trivial cause, as in 
it* inconsistency in failing elsewhere to fulfil in the 
same manner the conditions of the olden legend. 

However this may be, Pietra sees one day a smile on 
the radiant face of his beloved ; and. following the 
direction of her eyes, behold it is reflected in the face 
of a man ! This is absolutely all. Nothing preceded 
the smile ; nothing followed ; it was itself accuser and 
proof in one — 

' Sternly he tullrncd on their homeward way : 
Sternly he sullened to their chamber door ; 
Sternly be left Madonna there— a |irey 
To many a bitter pang unfelt before : 
Alone he left her — and alone the lay, 
Womlering and weeping all this strangeness o'er; 
Wondering and weeping— pouring sigh on sigh. 
And asking ber deaf pillow " Why, oh why J •" 

During tho night her lonely curtains are withdrawn, 
and a stem voice bids her ' rise.* The face of the 
bidder is full of wrath and sin ; and his parting steps 
shake the chamber as she prepares with a quakiug 
heart to follow. 

' A* down some dusky stream a dying swan 
Creep* alow, slow down tho marble •taint she civpl, 
Shivering with Icy terror — and, auon. 
From out the portal's gloomy archway »tept ; 
There sat l'ietra, staring, spectral- wan, 
And ghastly-motionless, as if ho slept 
On his dark steed ; another neighed before her. 
And to ita aaddlc menial hand* upbore her.' 

Away go the fated pair; and the first gleam of dawn 
breaks pale and drear as they pass through the Inst of 
the gates of Sienna. Skirting the crapgy heights of Vol- 
terra, they ride seaward, and at length their horses' feet 
plush in the deadly swamp of the Maremma. In the 
middle there is a lonely tower, rising like an isle in a 
lake ; and this is henceforward to be the abode of the 
husband and his victim. A wild scream bursts from 
the heart of Madonna Pia, as she stands there face to 
face with the avenger, and reads his purpose ; and with 
the instinct of love, she tries to take refuge from his 
cruelty even in hi* arms. He dashes her to the ground 
and withdraws. This incident, it will be seen, is merely 
a following out of the poet's radical mistake ; but still it 
must be said that it is in the worst possible taste, sinking 
l'ietra, as it docs, from a being of preternatural wicked- 
ness to a mere vulgar ruffian, and depriving the piece 
of one of the chief elements even of the false sublime 
which the author aims at. 

' She roac, at length— but not to rave or stamp. 
Or rend distractedly her golden hair- 
Slowly she rose— and round her prison damp 
Looked long and pryingly, with dreadful stare. 
Save a thick ropy slime from the green swamp. 
Hoof, wall*, and pavement, all were lothly bare— 
And one stern loop-hole, barred with jealous might, 
1'uurrd in the poisonous air and pato drear light 

Thither she dragged— and saw the fenny grass 
Sullenly wave o'rr all that sullen lea ; 
And heard the bittern boom In tho mora**, 
And saw the wild swan hurrying to the sea ; 
And dreary gleams, and drearier shadows, pan 
O'er lonely wild* that lonelier could not be: 
And then she turned, all hopelessness, within, 
And fell that all was hopde**ly akin.' 

She humbles herself at his feet; she tries expostula- 
tion, intreaty— all in vain ; she implores that ho will at : 
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least let her know in what she has ofl'euded him. Ho 
is as mute as a status. 

' Gone— and no word : and thus, all sternly dumb, 
Daily, fur month*, licr prlwm to and fro 
Implacable In ftllencc did he come, 
Implacable In silence did he go. 
Oh ! list. pc«r victim ! list the bittern** hum, 
LUt to the sullen windu without that blow, 
I.Ut to whate'er drear voice cjhuos o'er the fen— 
rictra'a voice tbou'lt ncrtr list again I ' 

lie comes and goes as silently as a shadow, his only 
errand to bring her food, and look at her wasting and 
withering away— like himself. The pestilential air of 
the M&remma works upon them both like poison. 
Both I 

* The canker spreading to hit bud and leaf 
I'oor lost Madonna saw with tenfold grief— 
Grief deeper far than for her own decline ! 
And once, when un hU hands the sunbeam* ttrook, 
And she beheld bow fast they 'gan to plno. 
And with a tremor tnot sw eet Pity's !i xlmok, 
I/ove conquered terror, with a strength divine 
Tluit cruelty itself could not rebuke — 
And she implored, with heart, and lip, and c\e, 
" Let not fcvA perish '-leave mt hero to die ! " ' 

The descriptions we now have of the successive 
changes of the Madonna's spirit in her dungeon are the 
finest portions of the poem ; but our space restricts us 
from copying a single stanza. A winter night at length 
comes — a dreary, dismal, bitter night; and Pietra, 
knowing that there is little chance of her living till the 
morning, comes — faint, ghastly, wau himself— to look 
upon her once more. Even then, when he flods her 
* weak, as dying lamps are weak,' he will not suffer her 
to hear his voice. 

' Vet to the last her shivering frame she raised, 
On him, on him, to pour her latest sighs ; 
And, to the but, on him the gazed and gazed, 
With Love * beseeching and forgiving eyes t 
Until their orb* that henry film had glazed 
Which melts no more tiU melted in the skies ; 
Ami her last words fell brokenly and weak— 
" Guiltless I die !— Ob IOTcd 1'ietra, cpkak ! " 

Then first in the avenger's bosom grew 
The anguish of one dread misgiving thought. 
Oft said, oft writ, tliat " rfyinrj /;;« tpmk Irw." 
Oh God I if now that fearful truth were taught ! 
One little word, while yet his voice she know— 
E"cn oMf, with heavenly soothing mhtht be frnueht : 
" Ilreathe but that word !" the angel Mercy sighed — 
" Ilreathe «o< the word f " a stubborn demon cried ! 

And in his tortured heart the strife rawed on, 

Till, in a moment, all the strife was rain ! 

The weary spirit to roposu was giwo— 

The broken heart had broken from its chain. 

lie pressed hi* hand upon her bosom wan. 

And frit and listened for the throb of pnin ; 

Itut all was still : pain, pulse, and breath had flown, 

And he and sated vengeance were alune '■ ' 

Such is practically the close of a fine and faulty poem. 
We do not repeat the accusation, so loudly made else- 
where, of plagiarism ; for this, we think, is more in 
manner than matter. The cadences of other poets 
(chiefly modern) appear to have lingered so long in our 
author's car that they come out unconsciously with his 
own ideas. We cannot trace any more than the usual 
conveyance of thoughts, although occasionally words and 
forms bear almost n ludicrous resemblance to those of 
other writers : the line, for instance, 

' 1 paw these raptures, for these raptures passed,' 

might seem to be from a passage in the 'Rejected 
Addresses ' inscribed with the name of Crabbe. Neither 
do we predicate of Mr Grant, as others do, that he will 
improve in his next attempt. Wo are willing to accept 
of ' Madonna Pia ' as one of the best contributions to 
the poetical literature of the day, and have no faith that 
a practised hand, as that evidently is which has pro- 
duced it, will surpass its own work on another occasion. 
In such circumstances, the contrary is more frequently 
the case than otherwise. At anyrate it is not experi- 
ence in writing tho author wants, for in the mere me- 



chanical part lie has little to learn ; but if he would rise 
to a loftier strain, he must devote himself to a severe 
and searching study, not of the forms, but principles of 
his divine art, and be touched with a higher and holier 
faith in the duties and responsibilities of twetry. 

WINTERING IN P A U. 

BY A LADT. 
• KCOXU AIITICLK— OCTORBR. 

With October came cool weather, and we began to 
extend our morning walks into the beautiful country, 
which, more particularly on the side towards the moun- 
tains, afforded ub a never-ending variety of interest- 
ing excursions. On Mondays the scene on the thorough- 
fares was enlivened by a perfect crowd of the peasantry 
coming to the weekly market with their wares. It 
was really not always easy to thread a clear path 
through the throng of busy, happy - looking people 
streaming on towards the town. Some were on horse- 
back, some in charge of carts, a mob on foot, all well 
loaded, full as many women there as men, and num- 
bers of them riding astride on their small spirited 
mountain ponies, in the midst of sacks of groin or 
wool, or baskets of farm produce. They wore their 
usual dress — the worsted gowu and cotton shawl, and a 
bright-coloured handkerchief tied about the head : the 
only addition to their ordinary costume was a sort of 
skirt, open both in front and behind, like two aprons 
put on together, one at each side, and hanging down 
over their feet. Monday was the only day the little 
quiet town seemed to be alive : all the rest of the week 
there was nothing doing in Pau. Empty streets, de- 
serted shops, a closed market-house, all still and silent, 
resting, as it were, after the bustle of the Monday. Hut 
Octolier is the dull month here ; hardly any one is to 
be met with belonging to the upper classes. The prefer, 
and the magistrates, and the English, are all at the dif- 
ferent watering-places. It is the holiday season for the 
French officials, the only relief from duty given to them, 
this six weeks' vacation ; the rest of the year they never 
quit their business. 

Society being for the present unattainable, we had 
It-mure to continue our observations upon the locality, 
and to acquaint ourselves more thorougldy with the 
habits of the place. The weather continuing for some 
time cool and showery, our walks were extremely plea- 
saut. We found the roads good in every direction : 
they are all under government control, and managed 
with a regularity which insures perfection : men were 
constantly employed on them in small gangs, which 
appeared to proceed a certain distance, repairing dili- 
gently whatever was amiss, and then to return to begin 
again. The glazed hat of the labourer bore his number 
on the front : the same number was marked on his 
measuring pole and other tools, and on his provision 
bag. Women sometimes assisted in breaking stones, 
for female labour is abundantly employed in out-door 
work hereabout*. Indeed on the little patches belonging 
to some of the cottages, I have seen the wife do all- 
dig, or weed, or plant, as might be — while the husband 
obligingly walked about with the baby. The bypaths I 
between these little farms and hamlets, and among the 
fields and vineyards belonging to them, always drew us 
on from one nest of beauty to another ; the picture being 
always interesting, whether we found it snugly sheltered 
by tine old oaks and chestnuts on the plain, or up along 
the eolcaux backed by those wonderful mountains. On 
the Itayonnc road is the handsome villa of a Uritifh 
family, built upon a terrace among vineyards facing 
the Pyrenees, and overlooking the village in which still 
stands the old farmhouse where Henry IV. was nursed. 
Further on is the village and old cathedral of Lescures, 
well worth a visit. Striking off from the pare through 
fields to a sort of waste meadow by the gave, we one 
day came upon a saw-mill, very small and very primi- 
tive indeed in its construction. A single saw, and the 
labour of a man and boy, were all the means employed 
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ia tho dilatory process of cutting up the timber. An 
aunt of mine, who in her youth had once been in our 
own Highlands, described just such a one as then exist- 
ing in tho wilds of Abcrnethy on the Spey. There was 
a flour-mill adjoining our Bernaia aaw-mill much on the 
same simple plan : no machinery for sifting the flour, 
nor for raising the sacks, nor any contrivance of any 
kind for lessening or expediting labour ; indeed all arts 
appear to be in their infancy in these parts. The spin- 
ning all over the country was beautiful, yet much of it 
was done with only the distaff and spindle ; the weav- 
ing good, with very clumsy looms, most of them too 
narrow to do justice to tho flue table-linen made in the 
district, which is therefore spoiled by having a scam 
down the middle of most of it. The climate is particu- 
larly suited to tho growth of flax. Were this crop more 
skilfully managed, the linen fabrics of the Lower Pyre- 
nees might rival the productions of Belgium and Ger- 
many. The soil generally is so fertile, the rains so 
frequent, tho temperature so equable, in spite of its 
many changes, that a good cultivator might increase to 
an extraordinary amount the produce of the land. At 
present, it seems to yield but little. Iudian corn or 
maize, natural grass, and the vine, were all the crops 
we noticed, with the exception of small patches of flax 
and cabbage. The pottery-ware in general use was of 
the coarsest description, ill-shaped and half-baked, and 
very easily broken. There was nothing between this 

i and fine china : no middle ranks of crockery — that most 

I useful of earthenwares, which Alls our British homes 
with the civilising elements of true comfort. The hard- 

i ware was equally defective ; knives dull and cdgcless ; 

I such locks! key a without a ward! hinges only fit for 
barn-doors 1 such shovels ! and, above all, such tongs ! 
Really the tongs in our highly-polished drawing-room 
seemed sadly out of place among all the varnish and all 
the gilding. They were rude enough, but too slight 
for the kitchen ; and the looseness of the screw which 
attempted to confine the two very long legs, made any 
use of them impossible. Luckily, logs of wood could 
be easily moved by the fingers. 

On the road to Gaut, just a little beyond the turn to 
the Jurancon common, was the country-house of M. 
dc Ueruadotte, nephew to the late king of Sweden. The 
open gate often showed us grouuds more neatly kept 
than is customary here, and flue large English-bred 
horses exercising. The stables were close to the house, 
in front ; the square garden, with a pigeon-house tower 
at each corner, opened out of the courtyard; and a 
small thicket shaded a well-kept lawn beyond the rail- 
ings between the garden wall and the stables : curious 
arrangements in our eyes, but almost general here, 
where there seemed to be no wish to put any object 
necessary in the economy of the household out of sight. 
The king of Sweden was born in a small house in one 
of the lesser streets of Fau, suited to the finances of an 
obscure family. He has, we understood, been very 
liberal to his connections, with all due regard to their 
position, beyond which he has never attempted to raise 
them ; neither did he ever invite any of his relations to 
settle in his new country : he appears to have had but 
few ; we met with none but the handsome owner of this 
villa. We all liked much to climb the coteaux, among 
the vineyards and the chestnut-groves, and to wander 
in the grounds of some deserted chateau ; for the Bernais 
nobles make little use of their pretty country-houses : 
they resort to them sometimes on a Bummer day with a 
party of pleasure, or, in rare cases, they may rural isc in 
them for a week or two ; but with their sociable habits, 
a town life is so much more convenient to them, they 
seldom think of quitting the pavement, except when, 
as in the case of M. de Bernadotte, the house be 
near enough to the town to be within a few minutes' 
walk of it 

As these our pedestrian excursions were of some 
hours' duration, and the weather still very warm for 
those in exercise, we used to sit down to rest here and 
there under a chettnut-trcc, or by an open fountain, or 



near the hedge of some vineyard, refreshing ourselves 
with a bunch of fine, ripe, purple grapes, to which all 
wayfarers are welcome. At the moment, wo thought 
them delicious, yet they were seldom high-flavoured ; 
sometimes they were even harsh, when the vineyard had 
a faulty exposure. I filled my pockets with chestnuts un- 
scrupulously, as the ground under the trees was thickly 
strewed with such as had fallen. They form part of the 
food of the peasantry, and are offered, ready boiled, in 
the streets, by people who carry about small charcoal 
stoves on a movable stall, over which they prepare them 
for a price almost nominal. Good medlars grew in the 
hedges, and a small green plum, not too acid to be 
agreeable ; and the wild-flowers, late as it was in the 
season, were so innumerable, I brought home large 
nosegays of many beautiful varieties -, for the whole 
country is a garden. I am no botanist, so that I 
may confound classes and species ; but 1 often counted 
from thirty to forty brilliant flowers in my natural 
collection, all of which to me looked quite different one 
from the other. Chance being so bountiful, art re- 
poses : there is not what we would call a flower garden 
in the whole country ; hardly a cultivated flower ; the 
market gardeners merely aim at supplying the ladies 
with bouquets, to be held in tho haud at their parties ; 
and the grounds round the villas have neither flower- 
beds nor shrubberies ; and very bare they look without 
green grass, with a few stray plants, a dozen or so of 
China roses, and some painted tubs with oranges and 
oleanders in them. 

We had early in the month signed our contract with 
our landlord, a very grave affair, three good pages enu- 
merating so many particulars, item one to nearly thirty, 
that it might have served for a treaty between two rival 
states. We had received its duplicate, made two in- 
ventories, and both parties had signed all the four 
papers bows, and pretty speeches, and many civilities, 
had ensued ; our landlord had dined with us, and had 
expressed his delight at the dinner being served so hot 
— a very rare occurrence in these parts. There are no 
covers to any of the dishes, nor any hot-water stands, 
nor any attention paid to the quick serving of the table. 
We had brought our own peculiar comforts with us, and 
we found them always most fully appreciated — our silver 
teapot in particular ; no people being fonder of good tea 
than the French, or who make it worse, which I attri- 
bute to the economical pinch of tea let to stand for an 
indefinite time in a coarsely-manufactured china teapot. 
In return for the few hints we found ourselves able to 
give, there were a good many we soon discovered it 
would be very desirable to take. One of these is the 
making of coffee ; another the management of the pot 
au feu, which furnishes the daily soup, and forms the 
foundation of every sauce required, at little or no 
expense, as only odds and ends in general go into it, 
with the small bit of beef which daily appears in tho 
bourgeois' houses as the bouillL There it stands from 
early morning, a tall earthenware jug or jar, in the 
midst of a bed of wood-ashes, just at the corner of the 
hearth, simmering away, and applied to when wanted. 
In the north of France, the lower orders take this or a 
poorer soup poured upon bread for breakfast. Our ser- 
vants at Fau, like their betters, regaled themselves with 
a cup of milk-coffee early, and then waited till between 
ten and eleven o'clock for the substantial repast which 
forms the French dejeuner— a little dinner, in fact— or 
our luncheon, meat and wine being served at it. The 
whole town reeked at this hour with the smell of the 
onions used in all the stews preparing. The dinner-hour 
of the place is five o'clock : our servants dined after u?, 
and they were always glad of our teapot in the evening, 
though they never made any regular supper. They 
were very easily satisfied. They had a certain allow- 
ance of bread— a large ono we thought it ; a few sous 
weekly for wine ; so many aprons a- piece ; and their 
wages. They never made any complaints j they were 
never out of the way ; they did their work as well as 
they could ; and they always appeared gay and good- 
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ired. The bread supplied to the household we 
not eat, except when hot ; it was crisply baked, 
led light and inviting, and was really good just as if 
Athe oven ; but it was quite sour when cold. We had 
considerable trouble in hunting out ' English bread,' 
Which, being a fancy article, we paid for it a fancy price. 
At home we send for * French bread ' as a luxury. The 
milk, too, was sometimes nt fault with us : one morning 
it would not boil for the coffee, a real distress to us, who 
depended on it for our Knglish style of breakfast. It is 
brought round but once a day, although the cows are 
milked twice, and worked hard, poor things, all the 
same : it was they that were commonly yoked to the 
bullock-carts. The two milking* are put together ; and 
as there are no dairies, the milk during the very hot 
weather frequently suffers. There is no redress. The 
peasant owner of a cow or two merely parts with an 
overplus : if one customer docs not take it, another will ; 
he is not making a trade of the business ; he does not 
want to increase his stock, or his means, or his employ- 
ments ; he succeeded to little, is content to leave behind 
him nothing additional : he wishes his children just to 
resemble himself. There is no great riches among them, 
but they all looked comfortable ; they had food, fuel, 
substantial furniture, and serviceable clothing ; and they 
seemed to be in their own quiet, and perhaps rather 
rude way about as happy a peasantry as is existing. 
Extremely industrious they are. I do not know that 
we ever "saw man, woman, or child fit for any work, 
idle. The womeu never have their knitting out of their 
hands. As they walk along under their burdens, or sit 
bc*ide their stalls, they are all busy with their glancing 
needles, making with these simple implements not only 
gloves and stockings, but almost every article of dress. 
Some of the things manufactured of the fine wool of the 
Pyrenees, tinted with the brightest colours, are worked 
tlius into patterns of exceeding beauty. 

The old women spin a great deal, many of them 
using only the distaff and spindle, and walking about 
while thus employed in charge probably of their grand- 
children. A rag or a tatter is not to be seen among 
them ; their clothing is coarse, and frequently not of a 
piece, but there is never a hole visible. The extreme 
personal tidiness of the population is indeed remarkable, 
after the flimsy style of dress gaining ground among 
the lower orders in our own country. In France, the 
dresg of the different classes is so exactly defined, that 
there can be seen no faded finery decking tawdrily the 
persons of those whose occupations require a more 
substantial equipment. The country-people in their 
woollens, the men with a blouse over the good jacket 
and trousers, the women with a handkerchief upon the 
head, stuff gown and stuff apron, tlie latter very full, 
with two deep pockets in it, arc quite distinct in ap- 
pearance from the bourgeois in his froc or broadcloth 
jacket, the bourgcoise in her mob-cap and small white 
collar and finer apron. The servants smarten them- 
selves a little, but the cooks all wear the handkerchief 
upon the head ; and the bonnet can neither put on a 
bonnet, nor gloves, nor a silk gown ; nor can they emu- 
late the grisettes and the young wives of the tradesmen, 
and arrange, like them, their pretty hair better than is 
commonly managed by nur own young gentlewomen : a 
neat plain cap is their only permitted head-dress. What 
can become of all the ladies' old wardrobes is a point 
that to this day puzzles me, as every season the fashions 
vary : all seem to new rig, as by a stroke of a fairy 
wand, and the discarded garments are never seen again. 
There is no reforming, remaking, reviving. The fresh- 
ness of her toilette marks the good taste of the French- 
woman. Nothing that she once lays aside ever appears 
in any shape upon any person again ; so that what fate 
they are destined to remains to me an impenetrable 
mystery. 

The rain, which fell plentifully about the middle of 
the month, although rendering the climate between the 
showers very agreeable, so cooled the air, that we were 
often glad to light our cheerful wood-fire in the eveniug. 



The houses arc ill adapted for comfort at any season, 
being full of doors and windows, struck out anywhere, 
without plan of any sort, at any side or corner, and 
none of them fitting, so that draughts scudded through 
every room in all directions, adding to the chill of 
winter ; while in summer the numerous windows ad- 
mitted the fiery gun so liberally on nil sides in succes- 
sion, that it was nearly impossible to keep the apart- 
ment cool, in spite of attention to the closing of the 
Venetians, for there are no verandas to shade them. 
Architecture is indeed little understood in the French 
provinces: staircases are narrow, passages numerous, 
floors ill laid, few lines straight, no distances regular. 
The mason-work is very middling; the carpenter-work 
is very bad ; the plumber is unknown. Still the rooms 
open to company look very pretty, from the polish, and 
varnish, and gilding, and the mirrors used in their deco- 
ration. The shapes, too, of all the cabinet-work were 
of tasteful design, faulty as was the finishing. In hot 
weather wc were perfectly satisfied ; but when the cold 
weather came — and it is very cold at intervals for 
several days together all through the winter — our Eng- 
lish habits required more protection from its effects 
than the natives are in the custom of indulging them- 
selves with. The little rug, just big enough to save one 
pair of feet from the icy feel of the polished floor, 
attentively placed before the chair of a visitor, was far 
from sufficient for our luxurious recollections. We 
bought a carpet to cover all the room ; and sheepskins, 
handsomely dyed, to lay before the doors. We puttied 
up all but one window; wc stuffed listing iuto the 
crevices; and we placed a large screen between the 
principal door and the fireplace. Yet all these precau- 
tions did not save me from many a shivering; but these 
shaking fits did not begin till the early part of Novem- 
ber. During this month of October we had more fre- 
quently heat to complain of; for we were several times 
quite exhausted by the effects of what is called here 
the ' Spanish wind;' a dry scorching breeze, which must 
be something of the nature of the sirocco. It is a real 
infliction while it lasts, which is fortunately never above 
a day or two; and it is always followed by refreshing 
deluges or rain. It is odd that these perpetual changes 
should have no ill effects upon the health either of the 
inhabitants or strangers, provided there be no bilious 
temperaments in question. Bilious patients must avoid 
Fau, all their symptoms becoming much aggravated in 
the sedative climate of these plains. For all affections 
of the throat, and chest, and head, a residence here, 
resorted to in time, has proved to be an almost certain 
cure. And yet the differences of temperature are in- 
cessant : there is no knowing how to dress or how to 
sleep for two days together. I folded both a cotton and 
a woollen blanket at last, and laid them at the foot of 
my bed, to be drawn up as required ; and I had a thin 
gown and a light shawl, and a thick gown and a warm 
shawl, which went on in rotation for weeks. 

These recurring chills appeared to make no diffe- 
rence in the out-of-door habits of the population. 
Nothing, indeed, strikes us of the colder north as 
stranger than the customs of the southern nations in 
this particular. The people actually live in public. 
They do not merely sit at their doors, as a lounge of a 
fine evening; they really do all the work out in the 
streets which it is possible to avoid doing within. All 
our neighbours were examples. The wife of a horse- 
dealer, in the lane at hand, the wives of the hairdresser, 
the harness-maker, pig-feeder, near us, all sat out on 
chairs in the middle of the street, day after day, mend- 
ing their family linen. One of them had on one occa- 
sion spread a quantity of maize over a cloth, and laid 
it all along the pavement to dry, while she sat beside it 
knitting, near a round stone which a good woman from 
the country found a convenient restingplace during 
the operation of putting on her shoes and stockings 
and her garters, hindered rather than helped by a stout 
man in a blouse, who stood beside her talking so loud, 
that, had 1 understood their patois, I could have re- 
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posted every word lie Mid. The pig-dealer's wife com- 
monly fed her pets outside the courtyard, fondling 
them during their meals as kindly as if they had been 
bcr children ; brushing, scratching, nay, tickling these 
ugly creatures — for the long-legged, narrow-headed 
swine of the country are no beauties— often coaxing 
additional morsels into their huge mouths by means of 
her caresses ! 1'ork is considered to be very good here, 
and the hams are very celebrated; so, probably, the 
lucre of gain influenced this show of affection, gentle 
treatment being n very remunerating ingredient in the 
flesh-making process. She had her economical reasons, 
therefore, for wasting none of it upon her children, who, 
poor things, received thumps enough to keep one or 
other of them in tears all day. They were good little 
things, too, and very pretty : almost all the children 
in the place were beautiful, so plump, so lively, with 
their clear dark skins, carmine cheeks, very" bright 
eyes, and caressing manners. But, alas! there is no 
Infant School to send tliem to, nor good school of any 
kind for the lower orders ; none that could aid in de- 
veloping the intellect of really an acute people, except, 
indeed, one under the care of the Huguenot minister, 
which is of use to a very small proportion of the inha- 
bitants. The peasantry arc therefore quite illiterate, 
few of them being able even to sign their names : 
neither of our maids could read or write ; their spare 
time, no smalt allowance, was usually spent in the yard 
belonging to our hotel, in company with the other ser- 
vants of its inmates. Any work they could do in the 
open air was commonly carried on there. One piece of 
business all the whole town was extremely particular 
about — this was the regular refashioning of their de- 
lightful mattresses, a ceremony gone through by all 
householders twice every year. Nobody knows what a 
good bed is till they have slept on a French mattress ; 
the large square French pillow is very luxurious, but the 
mattress is perfection. All ranks appeared to possess 
them of a quality probably varying with the rank of 
their owners, but all far superior in their degree to any 
of a corresponding class in our own country. I watched 
the process of remaking ours with much interest The 
ticking, which was of a fine description, was taken off 
and washed ; the stuffing of wool and hair was pulled 
out well asunder, kept separate, and leased, then laid 
upon a tray of sacking, stretched to a frame set on 
tressels, and beaten with long rods, a few handfuls at a 
time, in good earnest by two men in alternate strokes. 
As the whole town was occupied in the same manner 
at the same time, the sound of thumping was incessant. 
There were at least a hnlf- dozen frames going at 
once in our yard, and noise enough accompanying the 
business to have drawn a much less inquisitive traveller 
than myself to a back window. When the stuffing had 
been sufficiently prepared, the under part of the tick 
was laid on another frame, and the wool was shook 
evenly over it till it reached the proper thickness. A 
layer of hair was then spread over the whole, the upper 
part of the tick was quilted down upon this, and 
stitched round the edges, and then what a bed it makes ! 
Underneath this woollen mattress there is generally a 
sack filled with maize straw, which our maids shook 
smooth every morning, and renewed very frequently. 

I never could succeed in getting our little bonne to 
dust the furniture; I had to tike that duty oti myself, 
as I found was the custom generally with the French 
women of my own rank, who never trust rougher hands 
with the care of their drawing-rooms. The servants do 
very little; the poor water-carrier (the help) did all the 
hard work, scrubbed the pots, cleaned after those above 
her, and dry-rubbed the polished floors after rather a 
peculiar manner. The hard scrubbing-brushes used for 
this purpose were strapped upon her feet, and away she 
went, thus strangely shod, skating over the floors, some- 
times on one foot sometimes on the other, and then for 
a whirl or two on both together, in a fashion that was 
amusing enough to witness, but which took a long time 
to produce the proper lustre on the " 



We got on very pleasantly with our assistants, I 
always preserving our good-humour, making due allow 
ancc for their different habits, and not sticking with 
pertinacity to our own. The servants do not dislike 
living with the British ; we pay the m and feed them so 
well, although in general they are not treated by us 
with the kind familiarity they are accustomed to. A 
French bonne is, to a certain extent, the companion of 
her mistress — sitting at work beside her, walking out 
with her, always spoken to as a humble friend, and 
always remembered, should any occasion offer of reward- 
ing her faithful service. The domestics are looked on 
as children of the house, kept in great order, but very 
affectionately treated. They never seem to presume on 
this affability — their manners, like their dress, marking 
their position distinctly. All this of course looks very 
strange to us. 



THE BLIND MAN'S GRANDDAUGHTER. 

Any one who has been accustomed to children, cannot 
fail to have observed how much they are affected by 
the tunes in which they are addressed. The words 
spoken have less power than the sound of the voice 
which utters them. There is one lady of my acquaint- 
ance, a most amiable and excellent person, but towards 
whom, to this day, I cannot feel cordially ; for no other 
reason, than because I have shadowy recollections of 
harsh tones in which she used to speak to me when I was 
a timid, shrinking little girl, whom this energetic lady 
thought it her duty to try and rouse. I had not sense 
at the time to appreciate her motives ; and 1 dreaded 
her, though she never appeared at our house without 
raisins and comfits in her pockets. Children arc not 
such mercenary little beings as is often supposed : her 
good things never purchased my love, nor removed the 
nervous feeling caused by her voice. How different 
was the reception we gave to a poor cousin, who had no 
bribes to bring, but came with loving smiles and kindly 
tones, to tell us simple tales from the Bible history, 
and to join playfully in our childish games ! The me- 
mory of this contrast, and of many other impressions of 
early days, combine to make me feel the force of one 
trait in the character of the model woman drawn by 
King Lemuel, ' In her tongue is the law of kindness -,' 
and to agree with n more modern authority, that 
' Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, shall 
win my heart.' 

As an example of another kind. There was an old 
gentleman in our town (an Irish town), quite famous 
for the abuse and the halfpence he spent upon the beg- 
gars ; and though the poor creatures were philosophical 
enough to take the one with the other, and to bless 
'his honour' abundantly 'for his goodness,' they have 
been often overheard discussing his merits among them- 
selves, and deciding that ' though he was a rich man 
to be sure, lie was no gentleman !' 

But looks are as powerful as either words or tones. 
The softest tone in the world counts nothing to the 
instincts of a child without a corresponding look ; and 
very often the look alone determines his affections. 
One day I was walking along, little heeding the exter- 
nal world, when my eyes were arrested by a remark- 
able figure seated upon a door-step. It was that of an 
old man tolerably well-clad, and almost hidden in a 
heap of baskets of all sorts and sizes. His hat was off, 
as if for coolness, and lay on the step beside him ; his 
hair was as white as snow, and waved over his shoulders ; 
and a beard of like colour and length flowed down upon 
his breast. His head was raised towards the blue bright 
sky, and a calm smile played upon his worn features. 
He sat silent and absorbed, as it were drinking in the 
beauty of that cloudless sky ; but as I paused in admi- 
ration to think how a poor old countryman could feel 
thus, I saw that one avenuo for the entrance of beauty 
was closed : the old baskctmaker was blind. 

There was a little girl not far from the old man, and 
evidently in his company. She was scantily clothed, 
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ami had neither shoes nor stocking*, though that is no 
Mgn of great want in Ireland. Hor attitude wag that 
of extreme weariness : her elbow rested upon one knee ; 
and supported upon her hand leant a young rosy face, 
half concealed by long brown locks, that strayed from 
beneath a white calico cap, whose ugliness could not 
detract from the little damsel's beauty. But what a 
strange expression of melancholy and premature thought 
upon those tender features ! I longed to speak, but 
the silence of the old man and the child controlled mo, 
and I passed on without breaking it I longed to give 
the little girl something, she looked so sad and weary. 
I had no money at the moment; but remembering 
after a while that I had a biscuit in my pocket, I re- 
turned and handed it to her without saying a word. 
->hc dtarted, raised herself a little from her seat, lifted 
up her large liquid eyes towards my face, took what I 
offered her, and silently resumed her position — all in 
a second — for I instantly passed on. 

A few days afterwards I was walking through a 
neighbouring street, when I felt my gown pulled gently; 
I turned round, and was surprised to recognise my 
little friend, now, I am glad to say, full of smiles. She 
was out of breath from running, and 1 asked her whence 
she had come, and where she had left the old man ? 
I was beginning to frame some question, too, as to tchat 
?he wanted with me, when she evidently feared that I 
might imagine she was going to beg; and a proud 
blush mantled in her check as she hastened to say, 4 1 



grandfather how bad I thought of it all ; but I said I 
was tired, and asked him to sit down and let me rest ; 
and then I thought of my mother, and how she would 
never come back, and my heart was broke, and I 
could not atir a step farther; and we sat upon the 
door-step, and I began to cry — all quite easy, for fear 
poor grandfather would know. And then, ma'am, I 
saw a tall lady pass by with a parasol, and I thought, 
" Yes, they are all quality here ; I cannot ask them 
to buy my basket* ; they would bo angry for my 
speaking to them." But you turned back, then, 
ma'am, and camo and looked down at me — oh ! almost 
as my mother would look, ma'am, begging your 
honour's pardon * (she added with a curtsy)— ' and then 
you gave me the cake out of your pocket, and smiled ; 
and from that moment, ma'am, I feel so light somehow 
about ray heart, I don't feel afraid of the quality any 
more : they are the same flesh and blood as tho poor 
people, and they can have motherly hearts for the poor.' 
And thus ran on little Norah ; and I was glad to hear 
that her grandfather's expedition to town had been 
most satisfactory to him aa well as to his little girl, and 
that they meant to return home next day with a good 
stock of provisions. They promised to call and see me 
whenever they were in town again ; and I have pro- 
mised the old man (who feels * not long for this world,' 
as he says) to take his little granddaughter into my 
service when she loses his protection. 



say, 

wanted nothing, ma'am, but to thank you for your 
kindness the other day.' 

It was my turn to be ashamed ; and I said, ' My dear 
child, you looked very tired, and I was sorry I had 
nothing more to give you.' 

* Oh, ma'am, thank you. I was tired indeed ; but I 
was not in want — grandfather had money. But I'll tell 
you, ma'am, what it was, if you'll only wait a minute 
until I run and tell grandfather where I am, for he is 
selling baskets at the end of the street' 

Being in a hurry at the moment, I pointed out 
my house to her, and told her to call there in 
the evening with her grandfather, as I wanted some 
strong baskets, and could speak to her then. She 
came, and 1 learned her simple history. Her grand- 
father had been long blind, but had been taught in 
a benevolent institution the art of basket-weaving, 
and had supported his family comfortably by his in- 
dustry. He lived with his widowed daughter, little 
Norah's mother, in a village several miles from Dublin, 
and passed his days there peacefully, never venturing 
into the 4 big city,' as Norah called it ; for when he had 
a supply of baskets made, his daughter used to hire a 
horse and car and take them into Dublin, where she 
always disposed of them advantageously, and returned 
with her cart full of edibles and clothing for the little 
household. Norah was sent to school daily, and ca- 
ressed by her grandfather and mother. She dreamt of 
no happier lot, and feared no coming storm, until she 
reached her eleventh year, and the great blow came — 
her mother died. Poor little Norah 1 She could no 
longer go to school ; fur the house must have a mistress 
to sweep it out, to boil the potatoes for the pigs and 
poultry, to mind the old man, and provide bis frugal 
meals as his daughter had done •, and little Norah must 
be the woman of the house. Thus passed a month or 
two j but then the old man found his purse growing 
empty, and as he had a supply of baskets ready for the 
market he must go up to town and sell them. Norah 
must go too to lead him ; but she dreaded the journey, 
and still more a sojourn, however short, in the strange 
' big city' her mother used to talk about — associated in 
her youthful fancy with cars and carriages running 
over her and her old blind grandfather, and robbers 
taking from her the produce of the day's sale. 4 And 
then, ma'am,' she added, ' I thought worse of having 
to go and knock at grand houses, and perhaps to have 
to speak to grand ladies. I was so afraid of that, that 
my heart quite sunk in me, and I did not like to tell ( 
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SCIENCE IN MAURITIUS, 
is always gratifying to be able to invite attention 



to efforts made for the growth of knowledge, the prac- 
tical application of science to the business of life, or tho 
opening up of hitherto undiscovered resources in nature. 
We have now before us a volume of the ' Transactions 
of the Natural History Society of Mauritius,' comprising 
a period of four years, which enables us to form a toler- 
able estimate of the progress of science in tliat remote 
dependency. The Society numbers about one hundred 
resident members, and nearly as many foreign and 
honorary. Shut up in an island about eqnal in extent 
to the county of Worcester, they have a comparatively 
small field of observation ; but so much tho more reason 
is there that the work should be effectually done. They 
are well situated for communication with other parts 
of tho world, and the 4 Transactions ' show that corres- 
pondence with China, India, Europe, and Africa, is 
actively maintained. The Society has been in existence 
about twenty years ; and with a view to greater useful- 
ness, has recently added 4 Arts and Sciences' to its title. 
The members profess as their primary object the study 
of natural science, more particularly to the applications 
which science may render to agriculture and the in- 
dustrial arts. Under this head are embraced— means 
for promoting the cultivation of vanilla, silk, tea, sugar- 
cane, &c. ; prizes for the best and most prolific samples 
of rice, maize, manioc, and other vegetable productions, 
combined with experiments on the use and properties 
of manures, and the effect of climate. The scheme is 
a good one, and if well followed up, we have no doubt 
of the result proving most satisfactory and advanta- 
geous. 

Tho vanilla plant we read, has been introduced and 
grown in tho island with most encouraging success. 
This production, it is pretty well known, is used to give 
a flavour to confectionary, liqueurs, and principally 
chocolate. Mexico exports annually a quantity valued 
at 40,000 dollars ; and its further culture in Mauritius 
is looked forward to as likely to add an important item 
to the resources of the island, as a plantation may no 
raised at comparatively small expense. It is said to 
he superior to the vanilla of Brazil, which bears a high 
price in European markets— from seventy to eighty 
shillings per pound. Some idea of the probable return 
may be formed from the fact that one plant at the end 
of three years will produce 10,000 flowers, and one 
hundred pods make a pound weight of the vanilla of 
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j commerce. The success of the plant in Mauritius was 
j fur some time problematical, bo scanty was the produce, 
I when the undue growth of a particular membrane was 
| found to be the cause which had prevented the maturing 
of flowers into pods. An investigation took place, and 
the defect was remedied by making an incision at a 
certain time ; and the assistance thus rendered to 
nature has had the desired effect of multiplying the 
flowers. It is a little singular that the introduction of 
the vanilla into Mauritius is of comparatively recent 
date ; although a native of tropical climates, it was un- 
known in the island until about twenty years ago. In 
the year 1818, an individual from the neighbouring 
island of Hourbon, on a visit to Paris, saw a vanilla 
plant at the Jardin du Roi. Astonished at its growing 
in so unnatural a climate, he addressed himself to the 
director of the garden, and ultimately resolved on at- 
tempting to introduce it into the colony. Three or 
four cuttings were taken from the rare exotic, and re- 
moved with all due precautions to Bourbon in 1822. 
Slips from these were afterwards conveyed to Mauri- 
tius, where their naturalisation at first appeared to bo 
hopeless. At length, in 1831, after various alternations 
of failure ami success, the first crop of a dozen pods 
was gathered, and vanilla now forms a staple in the 
markets of the colony. 

The first cherry ever grown on the island appears to 
have given rise to some extraordinary proceedings. A 
tre« had been introduced and tended with great care by 
a planter, who watched over it with trembling anxiety 
during the flowering season : all the fruit, however, failed 
except one cherry, which gradually ripened and came to 
perfection. A festival was given in celebration of the 
event by the delighted planter, and the governor. Sir R. 
Farquhar, invited to gather the unique and interesting 
specimen. He arrived punctual to the hour, and at the 
head of the assembled company approached the tree. 
The cherry was gone : a young negro, unable to resist 
the temptation of the red and juicy fruit, had swallowed 
it. The governor appeased the planter's vexation with . 
the good-humoured remark, that the will would suffice 
fur the deed, and the company consoled themselves for 
the disappointment by adjourning to the breakfast table. 

The climate of Mauritius must be admirably adapted 
for the culture of silk: the quantity of rain is compara- 
tively small — a fact of much importance in the rearing 
of silk-worms. The East India Company's establish- 
ments have been taken as models for the silk-growing 
plantations, or ' magnaneries,' as they arc locally called. 
The most important is under the management of a lady, 
whose father introduced the cultivation of silk. The 
first plantations were made by the assistance of Indian 
convicts lent by the government, and a grant of L.100 
allowed for a further supply of mulberry-trees. The 
first supply of silk offered for sale was in 1820, when 
750 lbs. of the article in a raw state were brought into 
the market Certain untoward circumstances have 
subsequently tended to check this branch of industry, 
but the Society is now working in earnest to improve 
and extend it. We may add, that an annual vote of 
10,000 francs is made by the French government as 
prizes for the best cocoons and mulberry-trees in the ' 
island of Bourbon. Experiments undertaken with a 
j view to make the tea-tree productive in Mauritius, were 
i sanctioned by the home government ; and a small sum 
towards defraying the expenses was granted, on eondi- 
j tion that seeds should be distributed to all who chose | 
to apply for them, with a view to render the growth of 
tea general throughout the island. Two Chinese ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of tea were brought from 
Canton, and the first plantation of 5O00 square yards 
has realised every expectation. Samples have been 
sent to England, and approved as marketable ; and the 
growing and manufacture of tea are considered as so 
thoroughly established, that the Society unanimously 
assented to the cessation of the annual grant. Tea now 
j , appears in the list of exports from the island. 
!' Among the communications to the Society, is one 



describing a process for making sea biscuit to keep ,* 
three years without deterioration. It consists in nii.., 
ing a pulp obtained from yams with dry wheat flour \ 
no water to be used. The biscuit made in this way is\ 
said to be of better flavour than sea biscuit generally. \ 
Some of it kept for eighteen months had undergone no 
sensible alteration, and small quantities havo been 
placed in charge of captains of ships bound on long 
voyages, as the only means of effectually testing the 
quality. If successful, a profitable branch of industry 
may here be made available, as yams yield 40,000 lbs. 
to the acre. 

With regard to sugar, it has been shown, by improved 
machinery, which subjects the canes to a greater amount 
of pressure than usual in passing through the mill, that 
the sugar crop may be sot down at 8000 lbs. to the 
acre. The experiments from which this datum is ' 
taken were made with canes grown on a rocky soil j 
eleven or twelve hundred feet above the level of the ! 
sea. In fact the 'Transactions' of the Mauritius Society 
furnish sufficient evidence to prove that more depends 
on the care and attention paid to the canes while grow- 
ing, and period of cutting, than on the quantity brought 
to the mill. Among other improvements is a new re- 
verberating furnace, by which the juice is rapidly 
heated with a very small expenditure of fuel. The 
quantity of sugar exported from Mauritius to England 
in 1845 was over 80,000,000 lbs., besides 10,000,000 lbs. 
to other countries. 

The Society has for some time entertained the project 
of naturalising the salmon in the rivers of the island. 
A series of instructions have been drawn up, at the 
suggestion of a member residing at Belfast, as the 
best means of transporting salmon spawn, or the young 
fish, from this country, without injurious oscillation or 
unequal temperature. It is obvious that the nicest 
precautions will be required to insure success in a 
voyage of from ten to twelve weeks. The experiment 
is an interesting one ; but it remains to be seen whether 
salmon will live in the turbid rivers of on island in the 
Indian Ocean, or if, after remaining one season, they will 
ever return. 

The great demand for guano as manure induced the 
chief civil engineer, Lieutenant -colonel Lloyd (the 
same, we presume, whose name was associated with the 
enterprising ascent of the Peter liotte mountain in 
1832), with some other gentlemen, to make a trip to a 
group of rocky islets about twenty miles from the coast 
of Mauritius. So tremendous a surf beats upon these 
islands, that they can only be visited during what arc 
called the ' hurricane months,' when there are frequent : 
calms ; and even then the voyage is perilous, owing to i 
the rapid and uncertain currents running between the 
reefs. On this occasion the party, who had embarked j 
in a small colonial schooner, were exposed to extreme I 
danger from the springing up of a gale of wind, which , 
raised mountainous breakers in the narrow channels, 
and were obliged to bear up for Ronnd Island, one of 
the largest of the group, where they with some difti- j 
culty effected a landing, with the stores intended to 
supply them during the prosecution of their search, ' 
while the schooner was forced to run back to Port i. 
Louis. The gale increased to a hurricane ; the party i 
had no other shelter than that afforded by an old worm- ; 
eaten tarpaulin ; their water-casks were washed away ' 
by the tremendous waves, although the precaution had , 
been taken of rolling them nearly one hundred yards 
up the steep rocky beach ; and they had no water but 
what was found in holes in the rocks. They were kept I 
prisoners in this way for seven days, when they were 
taken off, not without risk, by a steamer manned with 
volunteers from a vessel of war then lying at Mauri- 
tius, * During our forced sojourn,' writes Lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd, in his communication to the Society, • we 
witnessed from our half-sheltered nooks such a wonder- 
ful and impressive scene in the strife of the elements, 
and the indescribable imignincenee of the monstrous 
waves, beating with overwhelming violence the crum- 
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iall forget a sight which but few mortals hare had of KM type cases, or bras* galley*, 200 fait standing galley*, 



ohe opportunity of safely enjoy ing.' 

llound Island is describ&V as a nmst extraordinary 
geological phenomenon. A mile in length, and some- 
what less in breadth, aud rising to tbenneight of 1000 
feet, it is broken up into caverns, clefts, pinnacles, and 
overhanging cliffs of calcareous con glomerate, lava, and 
basalt. During the cuaimenceuieut of tU .m1. , Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lloyd had an opportunity of witnessing 
a most interesting fact in natural history connected 
with the habits of the Phaeton plurn irurus— red-tailed 
boatswain, or tropic-bird. * Myriads of these birds,' he 
writes, ' exist on this island ; and tu our utter astonish- 
ment, what we had only previously remsrked to be a 
most becoming ornament in the tail of these splendid 
sea-birds, proved to be an essential portion of the beau- 
tiful mechanism which natare has Afforded them to aid 
in their swift and varied motion*; and thsvt the two 
slender and delicate feathers of their tad serve tbem as 
a rudder or backwater, » hi h, with their feet, they work 
with the greatest ease and rapidity on cither side, to 
guide them in their evolutions iu steering through the 
air. 

' It was not one. but hunJrcJs, that we saw applying 
this most extraordinary power ; and it was beautiful to 
observe the suddenness and energy with which they 
used this simple machine, when, on pursuing their 
course against the increasing gale, they discovered us 
behind a jutting ruck, and seizing their tail, and placing 
it almost at right angles to their body, their head out- 
stretched in the opposite direction, they changed their 
course iu the circumference of a few feet, I may almost 
say a few iuehes. Hut for witnessing this fact, I could 
hardly have credited the appliance of so frail a material 
to such a purpose ; fortunately the corroboration of my 
friends will not place me in "that category with regard 
to others.' 

Bjr the publication of such facts and observations as 
those we have brought forward, the Mauritius Society 
is rendering good service to the cause of scieuce and 
industry. In a scientific point of view, comparatively 
insignificant things are not without their value. ' bring 
me a plant, a leaf, a flower, nn insect,' said Linna-us, 
' and you add a new link to the chain of my investiga- 
tions.' The Society has our cordial wishes for its pro- 
sperity, and we trust the sentiment expressed by one of 
its members will be fully realised : ' that scientific aud 
philosophical inquiries, whilst they exalt the intellec- 
tual portion of mau's nature, and consequently react on 
the mass of mankind, also assemUe together individuals 
of different creeds, of different opinions, of different 
stations of life, iu the one peaceful and useful aim of 
benefiting by their inquiries their fellow-men for gene- 
rations to come.' In fine, the proceedings of this re- 
mote Society, the zeal and success with which its 
members combat against the difficulties of their situa- 
tion, might put to sluuue the communities of more 
highly -favoured districts at home, among whom it is 
found almost impossible to establish with any degree of 
perman e nc y even a book-club or reading-room. 



A CHEAT I'RIVnXG-Ot'FlCE. 
Wo copy from ' Dickinson's Almanack for lftlfi' an ac- 
count of his immense printing- ollicc, iu Boston: — The 
otliee covers an area of 14,2J>3 square feet, embracing fifteen 
rooms. It is lighted by day by 1064 square* of glass net 
iu 100 different windows ; and by uight by gas shooting up 
from 100 different burners, iu tho!>c premises we have 
one steam-engine of tcu-horse power, three Adam's power 
presses, two Napier presses, three rotary presses, two Kug- 
gle's job presses, eleven hand presses, two copper-plate 
presses, two embossing presses, one hydraulic press, four 
standing presses, oue small jiowcr press, two paper cutters, 
three card cutters, one ink-mill, and four machines for 
shaving stereotype plates, two of which arc moved by 
steam power. \Sc have more thsn -100 different styles of 
types— borders, dowers, and cuts of various sorts; in weight, 



;»0,OOO iwunds. These are all held in their place* by means 



330 chases, and three bushels of quoins. We have two 
large cisterns, whioh contain about lOOO gallons, or up- 
wards of eighteen bogheads of water. This is distributed 
through every part of the olflce by means of 500 feet of 
lead pipe. We use six hogsheads of water per day, which, 
supposing it was brought in buckets would take one man 
thirteen and a-half hours each day to furnish, allowing 
him to bring four gallons every ten minutes. Our various 
presses threw off in the course of the year, ti,0(;:»,4H0 sheets 
of paper, or 12.W5 reams. Supt.o«ing each sheet to be 
about two and a-half feet long, and that they were placed 
in one continuous line they would stretch ont to 15,173,700 
feet, or nearly 2875 miles, about the distance from here to 
Europe. It w computed that we have printed the past 



1:10,2-40,000 pages cflwokn, 64.000 



25,000 



commercial and lawyers' blanks. 20,000 cheques, 25,000 
billets, 500,000 bill-hoads, :i00,00<f shop bills and hand bills, 



and 2 000,000 of labels. We have 
bossed, and sold 1,201,520 card*, or 24,030 packs. Our 
average consumption of roal is over two tons a week, or 
more than 100 tons a year. He ..idea our 100 gas burners, 
wo use about 150 gallons of oil for extra lights and machi- 
nery. For our various printing it takes 1200 pouuds of ink 
per annum, besides gold leaf, bronze, aud size. Iu our 
type and stereotype foundry we have used the past year 
5n,0tK) pounds of metal, and turned out 7000 stereotype 
plates of various sixes and shapes. In our whole establish- 
ment we employ usually about 100 hands, and it is safe to 
conclude that our office affords direct »u*tcuauce to at 
least .500 persons. — Hoston paj*r. [Tn these davs of steam- 
printing there is nothing verv wonderful in all this. The 
great Boston office could be' matched in Kdluburgh, and 
many times more than matched in Luudwu.J 




• Sl'IHRSTlTluN IN IMS. 

'There is (says the Worrruitt (An nie!:-} oow living nt 
Ccadloy, near Sto.uouJgv, a woiosu who professes to have 
the power of witchcraft. A short time ago she great ly 
terrilie t a neighbouring butcher by declaring that, within 
a given Oirte, he vould f ill from his horse and break his 
neck; and eueh was his credulity, that he gave her 2s. (id. 
to induce her to change or remove the s|iell that hung over 
him. At the latter end of last week the wretch threw the 
whole neighlmurhood into the greatest consternation by 
asserting that a large steam-engine boiler would burst at 
the British Company's Iron- works, C'ongreaves; the result 
of which wan, that numbers of peoplo residing iu the 
vicinity of the works left the neighbourhood, in order to 
avoid the destruction which would have resulted from such 
a catastrophe; und on the same account several persons 
engaged In the works were induced to 
durinpr the day.' The Comtca/I Gasrlte 
instance of ignorant superstition in 11140 :— ♦ A farmer in tlie 
|«aruh of Bodmin, believing that some ailment of his cattle 
was the consequence of their being bewitched, has recently 
attempted, as a remedy, the expedient of killing a chicken, 
and roa 
experiment 

lightened agriculturist is still awaitiug'thc result. Mean- 
while he is in doubt as to the proper side, right or left, on 
which, for his own immunity, aud the health of his cattle, 
he ought to pass when he meetB the supposed witch.' 

HATCHING I1SM. 

Hatching eggs by artificial heat is well known and ex- 
tensively practised in China, as is also the hatching of fish. 
The sale of spawn for this purpose forms an important 
branch of trade in China. The fishermen collect with care, 
on the margin and surface of water, all the gelatinous 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is then placed iu 
has been fresh emptied) through a 
icn stopped, and the shell is then 
placed under a sitting fowl. In a few days the Chinese 
break the shell in warm water, warned by the sun. The 
young fish are then kept in water until they arc large 
enough to be placed in a ]K>nd. This plan in some measure 
counteracts the great destruction of spawn by troll-nets, 
which have caused the extinction of o 
.Muliciil Times. 



t»mi, « » IIIUCU1, kill. L \|n vihul ui nilllllJK, A limm-ll, 

asting its heart after sticking it over with pins! The 
mcnt has been so recently adopted, that the en- 



au eggshell (which has 
small hole; which is the 
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A WORD ON THE HIGHLANDS. 
One of the most agreeable of the many agreeable touri 
which may be performed during summer in Scotland, is 
an excursion from Loch Lomond, by mf interesting line 
of road, to Gleocoe and Fort-William -, and thence, after 
some rambling about the skirts of Ben Nevis, to Inver- 
ness by steamer along the Caledonian Canal. A short 
time ago it was my fortune to make this journey, partly 
with the view of indulging in the picturesque, but chiefly 
to have a glance at some of those scenes rendered me- 
morable by the destitution which prevailed durir.g the 
winter of 1846-7. 

Among other novelties which the tourist is promised 
a* sight of in passing towards Glencoe, is the Black 
Mount, a recently-created deer forest of many miles in 
extent, belonging to the Marquis of Breadalbane. In 
crossing this tract of bleak mountainous country in the 
stage, little time is afforded to gratify curiosity; but he 
would be a dull traveller who could not, in a ride of 
two or three hours, observe the peculiar aspect of a 
district cleared of sheep and cattle, and inhabited only 
by herds of wild animals, and the scarcely less wild bands 
of gillies who are employed to take care of this exten- 
sive chase. The scene is silent and dismal. You glide 
through a waste of marshy hollows environed by lofty 
mountains; and the only living things which greet the 
eyo are here and there startled packs of grouse, or a 
few deer, relieved against the sky, on the summits of 
the brown heathery hills. The Black Mount, however, 
is only a specimen of the great tracts of country which 
within the last twenty years have been rendered use- 
less to man in tho Highlands of Scotland. Shortly 
after the close of the liebellion in 1745, many High- 
land proprietors, according to new economical views, 
turned their dependent clansmen adrift, rooted out 
small crofters, and dividing their lands into large sheep 
tracts, leased them on advantageous terms to store- 
farmers of skill and capital from the south. Much of 
the Highlands is still under this system of pasturage ; 
but much has latterly suffered the new transformation 
into hunting-grounds — a remarkable change; for in 
the nineteenth century, when all else is advancing, 
the enforesting of lands formerly useful seems like 
taking a step back to the earliest ages of mankind. I 
have often wondered whether it would be consistent 
with public rights for individual holders of property to 
render their lands utterly useless to the community ?— 
or, to put an extreme case, whether the owner of an 
estate is entitled to sink his lands in the sea, if he feci 
so disposed? Questions of this curious nature may 
with propriety be considered in relation to the Black 
Mount and other Highland deer forests, where, for the 
sake of a little amusement in autumn, the means of 
existence are effectually extinguished. 



writers, indeed, attempt an apology for the practice, hy 
representing that the ' deer-shootings ' yield a rental 
equal to that from sheep-farming, and, besides, give 
employment to large numbers of men as keepers. This 
argument, which could with equal propriety be used 
in vindication of gaming-houses, is too ridiculous for 
criticism. On the spot, the new process of turning 
arable and pasture lands into a wilderness is far from 
being papular. Houses and hamlets are eradicated, 
of all sorts disappear, and long-established 
through the glens are ruthlessly shut up ; and any 
one who, on business or pleasure, attempts to pursue 
their half -obliterated track, is exposed to challenge 
and litigation. As yet, the great landowners who in- 
dulge in these odd fancies have encountered only public 
sarcasm and reproof — a species of bombardment which 
they endure with magnanimous coolness. 

Besides the enforested and sheep-pasturing portion 
of the Highlands, there still exist a number of districts 
in which something like the old small-farm and croft- 
ing systems prevail ; and after looking at these, the 
mind is almost brought to admit that it would be better 
for the country that tho Highlands should be peopled 
with grouse and deer, than with the human creatures 
who draw out existence in what must be called the 
wretchedness of barbarism. 

Fort-William is a small town at the opening of seve- 
ral valleys pursuing an easterly direction, and for the 
most part pastoral. In the low grounds, cultivation is 
pursued on a limited scale, while the hills around— the 
Braes of Lochaber, as they are locally termed — are 
devoted to purposes of pasturage. Interspersed with 
these varieties of surface, we may observe pretty consi- 
derable tracts of moss, black, miry, and, in present cir- 
cumstances, useless for anything but to furnish fuel to 
the inhabitants. About this district, from tho foot of 
Ben Nevis to Glen Spean and Glen Boy, we wandered 
about for a few days, and took the liberty of noting the 
condition of the cottagers. In this quarter we are in 
the country of the Macdonalds, one of the most gallant 
of the clans, whose descendants, till the present hour, 
though altered in position, retain many traditional 
recollections of their ancestors. Several owners of pro- 
perty hereabouts, as in many other parts of the High- 
lands, are, however, English successors, by purchase, of 
what once belonged to old native families. The exten- 
sive estate of Inverlochy, which lies immediately to the 
cast of Fort- William, is the property of an English 
nobleman, whose father purchased it some years ago, 
on the insolvency of its former owner, the Marquis of 
Huntly. Regarding the general aspect and condition of 
the Inverlochy estate there has been some unpleasant 
controversy. Mr Somers, a gentleman of the press, in 
with tho ' North British Mail,' having, after 
inquiry, 
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toiy to the noble proprietor,* his account of the state 
of affairs woi impugned as untrue and unjustifiable- I 
pronounce no opinion on the special matter* in dispute, 
but I lament to tay that the condition of many cottages 
not only on the estate of Inverlochy, bat ou that of 
Glen Spean, aro so extremely, though not peculiarly 
bad, as to be somewhat of a scandal to the age. 

In describing the human habitations which lie scat- 
tered about these wastes as ' cottages,' Ave employ the 
only term which the English language admits of. But 
to what is generally understood as a cottage they bear 
very little resemblance. In travelling by a cross path 
along a bare hillside, you suddenly observe smoke 

j issuing from certain holes in certain lumps of stone 
and turf. These lumps are the dwellings of the small 
farmers and crofters ; and a number of them together 
forms the Highland hamlet or clachan. In the midst of 
a straggling clachan we one day stopped our convey- 
ance and alighted ; and pioneered by our obliging con- 
ductor — a Macdonald, who introduced us iu Gaelic — 
we stepped into one of the cottages. On opening the 
door, tho apartment we were ushered into was that 
devoted to the cattle ; but these were not at home, 
though the damp mud floor was strewn with their 
Utter and refuse. On our left was a partition formed 
of wattle, and this imperfect screen was all that 
separated the biped from the quadruped inhabitants. 
Passing through a door in tho wattle, we were in the 
family apartment. On one side was a shelf with a few 
articles of earthenware, and below it was a wooden 
chest holding the Sunday clothes; on the floor were 
two or three stools and a chair, which, with an iron pot 
and a deal table, were tho whole furniture. There was 
no grate or chimney. The firo was on the bare floor, 
and the smoke from it curled in wreaths round the 
apartment, glazing every rafter with a jet-black japan, 
and finding exit by an opening in the roof, or by the 
door and window— or, more correctly, hole in the wall ; 
for tho aperture answering as a window had no 
glass. Over the fire there dangled a chain, to which 
the pot might be hooked; and half up towards tho roof 
the chain passed through a disk like a pot lid, the 
object of which was to prevent tho drops of rain which 
descended through the chimney •opening from fulling 
into the fire, or into the food which was dressing upon 
it Another wattlo partition divided the apartment 
from a dark den-like place, in which I caught a glimpse 
of a bed. And this was the house of a farmer, as he 
must be called. 

Tho wonder to a Lowlander is, how people can live in 
such hovels ; but the human being has a marvellous 
power of accommodating himself to circumstances. 
The poor Highlander has never known any better, and 
if he did wish to havo a good house over his head, he 
would require to build it at his own cost, and be com- 
pelled to leave it at the cud of his lease. Thus inse- 
curity as to a return for outlay is substantially the 
reason why tho Highland, like the Irish small farmers, 
aro so poorly lodged. In tho Lowlands of Scotland, 
the landlords, almost without exception, build excellent 
stone and slated houses for their tenants •, but except 
on the estates of the wealthiest proprietors, this very 
proper practice does not appear to prevail in the High- 

! lands. AVhen asked how they contrive to exist with 
any degree of hoalth or comfort in their wretched turf 

* ' Letter-* from the HiftbUu<l*, on Uio Famine of 11*47.' Ity 
Hubert 8omcr». 1 vol. duodecimo. Lnolon : Bimpktn ami M.tr- 
ahnlt. Thin work, embracing much graphic tloscripUoii, is well 
worthy of perusal. 



huts, the Highlanders seldom fail to ascribe much to 
the beneficial influence of the peat smoke. How far 
this opinion rests on any sound principle I am unable 
to say ; perhaps it is not unworthy of the investigation 
of sanitarians. 

In the general economy of Highland fanning, such as 
we see hereabouts, there is room for vast improvement. 
By a judicious application of capital, great patches of 
the lower-lying mossy lands might be reclaimed and 
cultivated, by which luxuriant green crops would be 
raised for the winter food of cattle. At present, there 
is a melancholy waste and misapplication of natural 
resources— no proper fences, nor rotation of crops, while 
the apportionment of farms is very defective. We 
found in full operation an extraordinary species of 
communism, which I shall leave to be described in 
the language of Mr Somen. * Each township or 
hamlet is literally a joint-stock company of farmers, 
the members of which are bound, jointly and severally, 
to the landlord for payment of the rent The arable 
part of the farm, rented by one of these clubs, or com- 
panies, is divided into ridges of equal size ; and these 
again are divided equally among the members ; for, as 
the people argue, in order to secure a fair division of 
the soil, it is necessary to cut it up into small sections, 
and set aside a section to each family consecutively, till 
the whole arc exhausted. A family will thus have as ' 
many as six or seven ridges spread over all parts of the 
farm, and each of them surrounded by similar stripes 
belonging to his co-tenants. The lull or pasturage of 
the farm is held strictly iu common. Every member of 
tho hamlet contributes an equal number of the sheep 
and cattle necessary to stock the hill; a shepherd is 
employed si the common expense to tend the flocks; 
and one of the number, in whom the little community 
ha* confidence, is appointed annually to sell the stock 
requiring to be taken to market, the proceeds being 
npplicd to the payment of the rent, and the overplus, if 
any, divided equally among the co-tenants. The rent 
of the townships vary from L.130 to L.3:o per annum, 
being at the rate of from L.7 to L.20 for each tenant 
The stock of sheep range from 600 to 2000 on some 
farms ; and oach family has seldom leas than three 
milch cows. If any of the tenants proves indolent, 
wasteful, and unable to pay his share of the rent his 
neighbours arc secured against loss by his stock ; and 
should he turn out incorrigible, they can expel him 
from the club : but in the event of any one being dis- 
abled, by accident or sickness, so that he cannot culti- 
vate his part of tho farm, his co-tenants join together 
and do it for bim gratuitously. The claims of widows 
in this respect particularly are respected, it being a 
fixed rule that no widow be put out of the club, but 
that all lend her a helping hand till her own family arc 
able to take the duty ofT their shoulders. There is thus 
in these simple communities an active and benevolent 
co-operation, which saves individual members from the 
calamities which befall poor families in more artificial 
states of society.' 

From what I heard on the spot, there is no reason to 
discredit an observation of Mr Somers in reference to 
a farm of this class. 4 The produce of the farm is 
insufficient to maintain the families upon it and the 
attention of the tenants is distracted from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil in a too often fruitless search for day 
labour, to eke out their inadequate resources. Driving 
sheep to the south is a common employment for this 
class of men ; and it takes them away from their farms 
at the time when their crops are arriving at maturity, 
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and when their undivided attention is moat necessary 
to secure tho fruits of their labour from the ravages of 
a fickle and boisterous climate.' In other words, the 
proprietors of these lands do not get rents out of the 
produce, but from the employment of their tenants in 
work, altogether apart from the farms. A flection for 
the place of their birth, and an unwillingness to leave it 
for more favoured climes, cause them to undertake 
obligations unwarranted by the peculiar circumstances 
in which they are placed. What should we say of tho 
aaneness of a shopkeeper who proposed to pay his rent 
not from his receipts ra trade, but from the wages of 
himself or daughter employed in a separate establish- 
ment ? Yet on a footing of this nature stands the rent- 
roll of many Highland as also many Irish proprietors. 
It may perhaps lie said by way of offset, that if the land 
which now forms a club-farm were let in a mass to one 
farmer with capital, a better rent would be paid, and, 
besides, the farmer would have an overplus profit. Be 
it so. The negligence which avowedly tolerates and 
maintains a condition of things revolting to decency 
and humanity, not to say dangerous to national safety, 
only the more exposes itself to reprehension. 

On going eastward, and seeing the extensive im- 
provements lately effected on the properties of Lord 
Lovat, the Duke of Richmond, and other spirited land- 
holders, we felt as if in a new world. The neat cottages, 
with the well-kept patches of land about them, on the 
Richmond (lately the ill-managed Gordon) property, 
presented a scene of rural beauty and comfort which 
contrasted strangely with what we had witnessed on 
tho west side of tlic country. 

It is usual to impute much of the misery of the 
Highlands to the habitual indolence of the people. We 
may grant that they possess no earnest spirit of in- 
dustry. But m justice, we should view the inhabitants 
of these remote solitudes as the wreck of a primitive, 
uninatructed, and, it may be added, unfortunate race. 
Faithful, kindly in disposition, submissive to law, and 
with strong religious impressions, they may be con- 
sidered to form the raw material out of which much 

For the greater part, how- 
ntee landholders, needy from 
their own extravagance or that of their predecessors, 
they have been either expatriated, or left to carry on a 
hopeless contest with nature. In some quarters, their 
whole means of livelihood is the produce of a patch of 
potato ground ; and by way of rent, they give their 
personal labour at any time and to any extent it may 
be required — a species of serfdom revolting to modern 
ideas, and which is little calculated to inspire a 
love of regular industry. ' How natural must it be,' 
says the authority already quoted, ' for the Highland 
cotter to detest labour, when he feels himself bound 
hand and foot for the petty privilege of planting a few 
barrels of potatoes ! ' If the Highland proprietors were 
to reside on their properties, and set about the im- 
provement of their lands and the humanising of their 
tenantry, accusations as to indolence would soon be 
unheard of. The physical and social improvements 
now going on in the Lewis under Mr Mathison, show 
what may bo effected in meliorating tho condition of 
the Highlands and Islands. 

The longest lane has a turning. Highland misma- 
nagement, by the exposure connected with the late 
famine and other circumstances, seems likely to un- 
dergo some modification. A change in views connected 
with store-farming deserves especial notice. In the 
introduction of large sheep farms sixty to eighty years 
ago much suffering was inflicted. Had the new order 
of farmers settled in the Highlands with their families, 
tho change would have been only from a Celtic to an 
Anglo-Saxon population. In too many instances, how- 
r, these farmers put their property under the charge 



good might be wrought, 
ever, in the hands of abt 



of shepherds, and lived themselves in the south ; so that 
there were not only absentee landlords, but absentee 
farmers. Of the cruelty of this perfected system of 
annihilating a settled population nothing need be said. 
What is immoral seldom comes to any good. The sys- 
tem is at length discovered to be economically mischie- 
vous ; for not a shilling of capital can ever accumulate 
in a country inhabited only by sheep and salaried 
assistants. I am glad to learn that, impressed with this 
conviction, the Duke of Sutherland is beginning to 
divide his large into small farms, and to lease them to 
capitalists, who will give the country the benefit of their 
presence. When the system of enforesting has run its 
course, let us hope that it will come to as creditable a 

W.C. 



THE GAMBLER.* 

* A moment later, and tho train would have gone with- 
out me,' said I, as, almost breathless with running, I 
placed myself in the comer of a first-class carriage on 
the rail from Versailles to Paris. Three persons and a 
littlo dog were my companions. Soon I began to scru- 
tinise them s and then, as is my custom when travelling, 
to amuse myself with fancying some tale or adventure 
of which they formed the dramati* ptr»on<r. Near me 
sat a pale-looking young man, carelessly but elegantly 
dressed, and so intently reading, that even my hurried 
entrance into the carriage scarcely caused him to lift his 
eyes from his book. In one corner sat an elderly gentle- 
man, seemingly in that happy state which is between 
sleeping and waking ; his cheeks were wrinkled, his hair 
gray and scant, and his thick and bushv eyebrows almost 
concealed his deep-set eyes, which from time to time 
were turned upon the young man engaged in reading. 
' Pshaw,' thought I, ' this is probably an uncle accom- 
panying his thoughtless nephew to the town.' And 
then I turned my attention to a young lady who occu- 
pied another comer of the carriage. She, too, was 
pale, and more interesting than handsome, ner dress, 
though simple, was perfect, and evidently the produc- 
tion of some first-rate artiste. Her whole style pro- 
claimed her at once to belong to the higher "order of 
society. Her eyes were large, and blue, and intellectual ; 
her lips smiling ; and a small and delicately-formed 
hand grasped a smelling-bottle, which she frequently 
used. Opposite to her lay a small English dog of un- 
common beauty, between whom and his mistress fre- 
quent looks of affectionate recognition were exchanged. 
She seemed sickly, and to breathe with difficulty, fre- 
quently placing her hand upon her heart, on which 
occasions I observed she wore a rich and costly bracelet. 
Such were my travelling companions. The supposed 
uncle now slept, now cast vacant looks around him ; 
the thoughtless nephew read on ; the lady often sighed •, 
the little dog snored ; and I indulged in all the luxury 
of a day-dream, fancying many a strange history con- 
nected with those around me. It was evident, as I 
thought, that they were strangers to each other ; and 
then the Lady travelling alone in a first-class carriage, 
her simple yet highly-finished dress, the gemmed brace- 
let, her reserved looks, and retiring manners, led me 
into a wide field of supposition, too quickly interrupted 
by our arrival at our destination. The train stopped ; 
the pale gentleman continued his reading; the lady 
again sighed, and placed her hand upon her heart ; tho 
old gentleman kept his seat ; none seemed inclined to 
make the first move ; so, slightly bowing to my com- 
panions, I left the carriage, and soon found myaelf in 
possession of a room at my hotel. 

Dinner over, I went to the theatre ; and from thence, 
by the persuasion of a friend, to a private gambling- 
house ; and great was my surprise to find in the osten- 
sible proprietor of the table the same old gentleman I 
had met in the railway carriage, and to whom I had 
assigned the character of a morose old uncle. Very few 
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pcoplo were pseeeul, ami ;D !l W bap no»ryct.b*guo« and 
the croupiers, or groom purteM, at they arc called in 
Kuglaud, \w:ic seated on their luab sflwols, on either side 
of the table, in that stolid iig)jflbre.rvM which, whether 
ti it.u.il or assumed, saenss always t to taaik guch men. 
The old gentleman was si'ated, at tne i ml i i tin.' table, 
nervously graspipg in his band a msosive snuff-box, 
while hi« oyes sewmed restlessly to Vrtiade* between the 
heap* of igold before Inn* aixLlhe ddor, which, noon 
opening, gave- entrance to : Mmtlver of aiy travelling 
companions— the young icnn, the uncied nephew. iJkb 



though very few people were present, piny anon bejnui. thing 
It was rougt at apir. : Every, sound/wae hushed, eiccpt 
the voice.' of the dealers oaUtiu the result of the came*. 



and the rattling of the gold as it- was ' raked * from one tod lonely dniwer is my room ; and that finished. I was 
to another. >., : t, ; ,,y ya id .and bwd , 

I never play myself; end sinoe I knew no ane among 
tlit- few gamblers present but my iw„ travelling com- 
panions, my attention was fdb^ther engrossed by their 
proceedings. Indeed the jap gums which were lost 
by the young man, the rouleau after rouleau that he 

E laced upon the talae, only to be swept from before him, 
is pale cheek reddened by excitement, Mid bis frequent 
and deep-drawn sighs, nwat painfully interested me ; 
and then his continual lease*, the run of leek that was 
so evidently agaitu* him, end the cvssuUon of ell other 
play but his, deeply flBgroiwedme, About, one o'clock 
in the morning he left the room. and. I had every 
reason to suppose, without A Napoleon in his posses- 
sion. I immediately A>lL>wud, and, much excited* with 
my friend repaired to Sup hi a neighbouring coffee- 
house. i»| 

'You seem much excited with what we here seen,' 
said my friend ; ' and since you cannot conceal the inte- 



for it, I admire you the more that do inducement enn 
tempt you to participate in the game.' 

' I will never play myself.' aaid 1 ; • though I confess act give 
that play deeply interests me, especially such high piny 



as wo have just seen. Besides which, I was doubly meifnlfi j Liu ,1 



interested, since. both the keeper of the Bank, Mitt the- 
young man who has lost so mucli.'were my eilent com- 
panions on the railway from, VercaiUee.. hut evening | 
and more, thoso wlvoin we have seen Such lit..!! adver- 
saries in the fight for fortune I Absolutely supposed 
uncle and nephew/ .„( wonil Lioorls I n-jdw I 

'The young man you: allude to,' replied, tuyi friend, 
' is a colonel in the Buasian service, Count <6— ~— % cele- 
brated for his great Losses, a You , know what enormous 
fortunes the greater part, oC the Hussion , nobility are 
possessed of; but still* froo* what i hear, I fancy that 
this poor man has net uuicb remaining. He has just 
come from Naples where I aw afraid to uaeae the sum 
they say he left behind him. He u an incorrigible 
gambler, and strange to say. his almost invariable bad 
luck has not taught him wisdom. Wlio tl»e banker is I do 
not knob- , I never saw him here before, though I heard 
he is a Spaniard, who has just joined the concern with a 
very tousiderablo capital. But here comes Monsieur 
Clement, the supposed proprietor of the rooms : let mc 
introduce you ; he will tell yen of the unknown.' 

The usual compliments being exchanged, M. Clement 
took a seat at our table ; ami then 1 heard that the 
supposed Spaniard was an expatriated Polish officer, 
and, as it was said, of high birth, although he was only 
known as Captain Carlo, lie lived very simply, and 
in great retirement, and it was only the day before 
that he had, to the nstonislunetit of everybody, pro- 
posed to take the Bank into his own hands. His 
evident command of money, and the terms he offered, 
were such as had induced the proprietors to comply 
with his seemingly strange proposal. It was very late, 
or rather at an early hour in the rooming, that we 
separated ; and I do not know how often I turned hi my 
bed before I could compose myself to sleep. My chamber, 
too, was small ; the night oppressive ; and my neighbour 
in the adjoining room, from whom I was separated 
but by a slight connecting door, apparently even more 



He paced hie room ineeseautly, 
and occasionally I heard the sigh oc mcun of mantel 
or bodily distress. I suppose it via: the wine I bad 
drank, the excitement I had undergone; and an un- 
willingness to interfere in rthetl which in. noway i«on- 
ecrned me, which prevented mo from pulling my bell 
nnd summoning a servant to my neighbour's assistance 
At last, however, I fell asleep t and. as may be supposed, 
•woke late in the day, stupid and unrefrtsbedt aa d 
even when I left ni v room and repaired to the street — 
and, let me add, St was my first visit to I'M*— a, cotne- 



their charms, and sent me 



all 

.to a quiet 



again alone with my wine, a slight dessert, and my 
wandering thoughts. I fell asleep. When I awoke, it 
was mud!. A candle shone through a crevice of the 
door leading to the adjoining room, and the oonvorsa- 
tion of a man and tweman greatly exaited ray curiosity. 
I will hat attempt to palliate the offence of listening to 
it : I could not help myself, nor even more or make a 
noise, so that my neighbours could understand that they 
might bo overheard. The man's voice was at first soft 
Mid int renting ; the woman was evidently crying, and 
she 'said was in chart i 



t 'Soba, that I could not 
follow them. I gleaned, however, enough to* know that 
she was resisting and refusing a request the man was 
making lier : at length, however, hysteria sighs were 
la* only replies ; aad then his voice liad lost its softness 
and petsuaaivo tones ( it beraoaa harsh, and loud, and 
imperative; and I plainly hcardthtmJ bne 

' WcD. imuhim,' Miid In . ' yi.;i khili rejrt-nt this obsti- 
rest you take in play, and the evident taste you a :tv e rm ■■:>■, and yinr determination to plunge me into hope- 



le«s ruin ; and rot oaly Me, bat vnur-jlf nlso. Dome- 
tlibifl tells me I iliail bo fortnoute to-night. Lf you will 
\ onr diamnada; yoawiH dnpnrs me of tiic 
efi regaining all my bad-luck has cost 



! tun. 



lt-« nu > 

• Say ratlier what your fiulyv your madness baa cost 
yow,' said Che Udy. Ml iaaB that you now have left to 

] a». These poor diamonds wUl scarcely sufice to take 
us home, nnd enable us to escape from this city of vice, 
and a ruin that every hour stares us more plainly in 
the face. I iutreat you. by all you ever held sacred, bo 
rnntilaaril n ith the drea iful lessons you have received : 
ronounoo this tearful infatuation : return to a wife who, 
in spite of ail the ruin you have broujslit upon her, still 
loves yon. Mill -adore* you. Mid would still go hand in 
hand with. you to retrieve our lost fortunes.' 

* Madam.' cried the roan with a voice choking with 
nasaion, ' all I ask are your jewels : keep your remon- 
strances, your reproaches, to yourself. I am your 
husband, ami I have the right to dispose of all your 
possessions as 1 may think fit to do.' 

' Have you not sufficiently stripped me of my posses- 
sions, of my poor banished father's lands,' replied the 
lady, ' that you would deprive me of this poor bract let 
that contaiua my dear mother's portrait, to possess 
yourself of the jewels which surround it ? No,' conti- 
nued she, after a moment's pause, interrupted by con- 
vulsive sobs — ' no, I will defend this poor remnant of 
my fortune with my life, My mother's portrait shall 
never leave my arm; and I will preserve ita diamonds 
to save me yet a while from the want and misery I see 
approaching.' 

A demon':) laugh, which still ringa in my cars as I 
write the words, was the mau'e reply. The door was 
suddenly opened, and so violently shut, that the light 
was extinguished. I heard the wretched woman fall 
upon her knees, listened to her few, abort, wild, and 
supplicating prayers, and all was still. 

* * * J«ii o iftj e,. H I'" 

At eleven o'clock I was 
gam bl i ng- room. 

Captain Carlo was seated with clasped kantkvof the 
table anxiously, as 1 thought, wateliing the door. Tdie 

~ L 



f. 
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Itussian Colonel was. not there. He soon, howerer, 
arrin ! Hi* face Wa» tlu»iia<t Mii be teemed intoxi- 
cated. He seated -himself, and nxed hi* eyes intently 
■taring 1 at the gold which lay in heaps before him. 
Captain Carlo aeumsd to regard bun with the most in- 
tense interest t bat fee saw nothing bnt the play and the 
gold upon the table. 

' Make your game : the> game is made,' snid the crou- 
pier | and as ho was about to deal the cards, the colonel 
' I may rather say shrieked, in a voice of wildnese, 

redattmn «mh ' >! Nw 



urn 

no money on the table, coolly s;ud, ' Pardon mo, sir ; yeu 
must stake the money.' m U\-f bn« .snnuilM n-nii 

The colonel seemed horrorsrrucJc : be became deadly 
pule, tli en fearfully red; and after a momentary struggle 
for Utterance, he thundered out, * Dure you speak so to 
me, sir ?' And then, in a lowered tone Of votae, he 
said, as lie left the room, ' Atter the latge sum II hut to 
you yesterday, I did suppose*, as i had not my parse 
about me, that you would not hare refused are lso 
paltry a credit.' There was something in .the 1 whole 
manner of the man, and the tone of bis voice, that 
seemed, as it were, to paralyse the appetito for play 
of the few who were present. One by one they left 
the room; and by some ondcfinablo attraction 1 soon 
found myself the only arranger wlro had remained. 
Captain Carlo was apparently anxious and distracted, 
and one or two enseal remarks I made to him were 
vaguely answered- . Evidently this thought* were else- 
where. No riow-cfimers hod' arrived: I did not phay: 
the croupiers were about to put up tlie impienn nts of 
their trade, and I to take my hat, \* l:t n ta» doo* was 
suddenly thrown openy npd again the colonel entertd. 
How shall I deaoribo'htoi appearance fi Hbi liwoe /was 
distorted, and Tory aolh; has. Up* divid; Im hair-dia- 
orderedv and wildly hanging about his headi hie right 
hand was in his kreaaty be trembled violently,' and his 
glassy oye* Wandered f scant lv. lie appeared to make 
an etTort to rally and to recover himself, and callinsj.tfor 
champagne, drank gins* an%* [glass • dearly artraprdly as 
the servant poured it from Uie bottle. Tim draught 



repayi -Yet ttayc ^wID play' -yon- to* ten t5me« the 
sum if yew wife will be-yrjur security." •' 1 ' i> " 

Atiithesei word* the unfortunate 'r^riasi tittered a 
cry tnore frantic, I think, thnn ereVvrns heard from the 
wails of- a-' raadiotrf* dew, I can never' forget it. He 
foil backwards on* oliatH'hlr hair stood on end ; his 
forehead was bathed ffl cOld peMpwariofl -, his Vigorous 
frame trembled dike M r««p*n ; he seemed to stagger as 
he :\ue from the clsair ; hut clasping the heavy table 
before hira with his two hands, he pushed it from him 
with almost superhuman ftwee and tioWnce, and rushed 

,M'i>'»n| n i" .di|"-n| w-d T(l"i« , • ii, (II 



appeared to sober him; and Use croupier, a»i iff to**eat 
his intentions, made a show of re eo r n s m-ncin gi nasi avq- 
cttions. ' ft' U.-' io d nn < 1«riJ nivi a ban 
' Cut the cards if you please,' aaki hem I .wut adt 
' Ked again! ' immediately shouted thu entdewJiaa lie 
withdrew his hand from his 6r.>a«, mid placed upon 
the table a magnificent bracelet, of apparently [great 
value. 'Jt is worth a hundred thousand fran< onn- 
tinued he. ' Ah 1 where now is your courage 3 You 
who an hour since refused mo the miserable sum of one 
hundred Napoleons ! What! are you afraid, or oan you 
not cover my stake?' 

Captain Carlo quietly, and without a word, opened n 
small box before him, and taking from it notes to the 
amount of a hundred thousand francs, placed them be- 
side the bracelet The game proceeded. ' lllack wins !' 
cried the croupier. The colonel had again lost, and the 
rich bracelet was the property of the Bank. The blood 
ran cold in my veins as I recognised the jewel. My 
head swam round, and I was obliged to cling to the 
table for support. I had nearly fainted with excitement 
and surprise -, and I still felt as in a stupor, when the 
voio* of Captain Carlo recalled me to myself. 

* Colonel,* said he, ' I know you have not provided 
yourself with money ; but if, in the meantime, you will 
accept the contents) of this pocket-book, to-morrow we 
can arrange our account.' 

Uut why prolong the painful scene t The 
strange and uuacci 
greedily grasped 

not tell with what vicissitudes. Suffice it to say, 
all was again lost 

* Now I will play yon double or quits,' said the colonel 
in a paroxysm of utter desperation. 

* No,' refilled the captain, ' I « ill play no more: the 
rum ywi already owe me is more than you arc able to 



unaccountable did it appear to me— was 
iped at, and the game recommenced ; I need 
. what vicissitude*. Suffice it to say, that 



I 1 wa« far loo excited myself to observe the effect of 
this sad seen* upon Captain Carlo; but he arose from 
Ids seat, a ud not perceiving that I was behind him, I 
heard him, to my great astonishment, say in a voice of 
profound emotion, * My poor, poor Julio ; still he loves 
her : all is not yet lost ; her honour is yet sacred to 
him . he may yet be saved.' lie turned and saw me, 
and trembling, he eoafJrreed : ' I have observed, sir, 
your interest in tills unhappy man, and now bear wit- 
ness that nil good is not yet' dead in his heart Love 
for his wife still remains, for he would not involve her 
name in a gambler's deeds; No, no! he is not yet 
lost Happiness and wealth are still in store for him. 
This night and my proceedings have cured him of his 
love of play. Know, sir, rhat this roan i* the husband 
of my only child, from whom and from my country I 
have been long banished, and obliged even to keep my 
very existence a profound secret from my nearest rela- 
tives. I escaped with wealth which, by prudence and 
personal privation, has greatly accumulated. It is only 
lately that the pardon of my generous sovereign has 
recalled me to my country and my home, and only then 
'I heard of my poor daughter's fate 1 and hef husband's 
infatuation. None could t til me where I coo'id find 
them, for none knew where they were. I, however, 
ftll upbn their traces, and heard enough to convince me 
that I need not interfere with any prospect of success 
till all was lost His lands have long been sold ; but I 
•*.•*» rich, and could restore all when the proper moment 
eame; Knowing that he was coming to Paris, I has- 
tened to assume tlw character of the proprietor of these 
re-omv aawi tftv'tiopa-lhnt, by n linn Ing him to play for 
I mibrmted *arne,<l bight hasten the happy moment 
when I should know he had staked hfe nil, and lost it, 
uadT juaglit praclafm myself, mid regain my children. 
This bnsftelot, sir, contains the portrait of my adored 
wtfo, wii*j gavedt to'tny poor child. She would never 
Imve parted with it but in the fiast extremitv. See 
what Idve will d..: Mm has •aerineed her last re- 
maining treasure; and a* has refused to compromise 
her irt name in his nefarious transaction*. Oh ! * cried 
the old man, the warm tears running from bit eves— 
♦ oh that it Was to-morrow, that I could embrace my 
child, and pardon arid restore her husband ! ' 

Shocked with these fearful revelations, I hurried the 
poor old man at onee to the hotel. 

• I know where they are,' said I ; ' let tts lose no time 
in going to them.' 1 1,1 

' Is Colonel the Count j<-— — nt home ?' hastily de- 
manded Captain Carlo of the porter at the hotel '" 

• No, sir,' was the reply. 
' Has he been long alisent?' 
■ He was here soon after eleven, and then again went 

out* 

' Let us go up stairs,' Bftid T. 

Impatience hastened the steps of the father; scarcely 
could I follow him with the light He knocked at the 
door; all was still: again he knocked, and the only 
reply was a suppressed end mournful howl of a little 
dog; and now he applied his band to the lock, and 
opened the door. All was dark. He took the candle 
from my hand and went in; and 1, irresistibly com- 
pelled, followed him. Oh horror of horrors, what a 
scene met my eyes ! T>ead upon the bed, and deluged 



od from a deep wound op her 
( the only child of the poor old man ! 



lay 
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In a few days afterwards, the wretched gambler, the 
cause of 00 much wo, was the inmate of an asylum for 
lunatics -, his case adding another to the many instances 
of mental ruin from the 
passion for gain ! 

LIEBIG ON THE VITAL FORCES.* 
The present work of Liebig is a continuation of the 



labours he has been so long engaged in to 
and explain the powers employed by nature to carry on 
animal and vegetable life. Some of these powers are 
the very same as we see at work in the inorganic world 
or among inanimate things. Gravity, cohesion, solu- 
tion, and the combinations and decompositions specially 
treated of in chemistry, arc all largely concerned in the 
phenomena of vitality, as well as in the other pheno- 
mena of the world ; they are vital forces, although they 
may not be the only vita) forces. It seems likely that, 
in addition to the numerous properties and powers of 
inorganic bodies, there are certain distinct forces be- 
longing exclusively to- living bodies; which are not 
developed or brought into existence except in matter 
endowed with life, and which would therefore deserve 
to be called vital forces by pre-eminence, or the specific 
powers of organic existence. Rut these forces, of them- 
selves could not sustain the life of a creature ; for this 
end they must co-operate with a great many of the 
forces that adhere alike to living and dead matter ; so 
that it is a great mistake to speak of the vital force, or of 
the one power that keeps vegetables and animals alive, 
and enables them to grow, and fructify, and reproduce 
their like. Life is made np, in the first place, of a very 
elaborate and complex structural arrangement, a highly- 
organised mechanism or anatomy; and in the second 
place, of the operation of the various power* and pro- 
perties belonging to all the materials of this structure, 
whether these powers be mechanical, chemical, or vital 
— that is to say, including the properties that the sub- 
stances possess while in the inorganic form, and what- 
ever new properties they may pot forth in their or- 
ganised arrangement Thus water is one of the most 
invariable constituents of living bodies ; and the nume- 
rous properties that it has in its separate state are all 
made use of to the full in the animal and vegetable 
systems. Should it be deprived of any one of these (as 
of its fluidity, by being frozen), the living thing that it 
happened to be associated with would as certainlv be 
killed as if the special forces of the organised structure 
were totally suspended. 

It will thus be evident that the study of living behiRs 
must not bo confined to an isolated search after the 
peculiar forces of vitality, but must embrace the appli- 
cation of the other natural forces to the operations of 
life. It is necessary to begin with tracing all the effects 
of the inorganic forces upon these operations ; and when 
we arc sure that we have done this to the full, if we 
Had that there remain certain processes still unac- 
counted for, we may set them down to the special 
powers of organised nature ; and from the character of 
the processes thus separated and distinguished from all 
the rest, we may infer the exact nature of these organic 
powers. In this way we shall know at last (as far as 
the thing is knowable) what is the secret or the mys- 
tery of life. 

Few need to be told that we are as yet a good way off 
from this desirable consummation. At present, scientific 
inquirers are occupying themselves with tho first stage 
of the investigation, or the tracing out of tho operations 
that may be sustained within the living body by the 
inorganic forces alone, supposing these to work out their 
effects exactly as they do in their ordinary connections 

* RaMarchea on the Motion of tho Juiocs in the Animal Body, 
by Juatue Liebig, tt. D., I*rofcw«r of CheniUtry in the l*niven>lty 
of tiinucti. Kdltvd from tho Manuscript of tho Author by William 
{iresory, M. 1>., Profit** of Chirmistry in the t.'nirerslty of Edin- 
burgh. Lon.lou : printed for Taylor and AValton, Upper Gowcr 
btrwt. l»*8. 



with inanimate matter; and no one protends to doubt 
that, for example, the laws regulating the latent heat of 
water and steam are strictly observed in the case of tbe 
constituent water of organic bodies. 

In his present work, Liebig has devoted himself to tho 
elucidation of one class of physical forces employed in 
vegetable and animal life*— namely, the forces of tho 
absorption or imbibition of fluids by membranes, and 
other tissues and solid substances permeable to fluids, 
whether liquid or gaseous. It is well known to all who 
have attended to tlte mechanism and processes of the 
animal body, that this process of imbibition goes on 
very extensively within it t Indeed this is almost tho 
only way that fluids can enter many ports of the system. 
If we look at the blood-distributing mechanism, we shall 
find that it is an apparatus of shut tubes, circling from 
the heart through the body, and from the body back to 
the heart ; but nowhere in all its course (excepting the 
two junctions in the neck with the lymphatic trunks) 
does it present any opening or outlets that could either 
discharge or receive a liquid stream. And yet the 
purpose of the circulation is to take in matters at some 
porta of its course, and give them out at others. It 
takes in from the alimentary canal, In a liquid shape, 
tho nourishing matter of the food i it gives out matter 
to the liver and the kidneys. In the lungs it takes in 
one gas, and gives out another ; and in all the tissues of 
the body there is a continual exchange of substance 
going on through the walls of the small blood tubes, 
which are diffused everywhere : fresh matter to nourish 
and replace the surrounding tissue passes out of each 
tube by sweating through its sides; and a portion of the 
altered and nsetees matter, by a similar process, is taken 
in and carried along the circulation. The blood is a very 
mixed and complicated fluid, being the commissariat for 
supplying every distinct tiasue with its proper material; 
and on entering any one tissue, such as muscle, the 
particles of fresh muscle are given out, and certain 
parts of the used-up muscle drawn In instead : the new 
matter and the old pass one anotlicr In the pores of the 
Wood tubes. It is the same with brain or mucus mem- 
brane, or any other of the substances that ore subject 
to the tear and wear of the living action. 

It will thus be evident that one distinct force in con- 
stant requisition in the animal economy is the force of 
fluid imbibition, which therefore becomes a subject of 
study and of interest to every lover of knowledge. 
Like all other branches of inquiry into nature, it has 
both a speculative and a practical value : it is a part of 
the mystery of existence, which the intellect of man has 
always been intent on solving, and at the same time of 
the utmost importance to our corporeal wcllbeing. 

With the view of ascertaining the precise character, 
and the most simple mode of expressing the workings 
of this force, Liebig instituted a set of experiments on 
the passage of liquids through animal membranes. 
Like experiments and like inferences from them have 
also been made by others, who must therefore share 
with Liebig the merits of whatever advnnces human 
knowledge may have now attained in this department. 

In order to connect the force of fluid imbibition with 
forces familiar to us in the inanimate world, a few 
words of reference to these forces will be necessary. 

Of natural powers possessing mechanical force, or 
capable of setting material masses In motion, the most 
prominent and striking is the falling force or weight, 
called In Latin * gravity.' The full range of this power, 
as first seen by Newton, extends to the starry heaveus, 
and knows no bounds that we arc aware of. Distance 
diminishes its intensity, by spreading it over space, but 
does not destroy it. Its effect* ate pre-eminently on 
the large scale. 

It requires a greater eflbrt of attention to appreciate 
a different class of attractions which operate only on 
the atoms or small particles of bodies. All substances 
that wc know of are made up of fine particles held 
together by attractive or adhesive forces. The firm 
solid masses of stone and metal that we see about us 
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arc aggregates or masses of powdery atoms, too fine to 
bo distinguished by the most powerful microscope ; and 
the reason why they do not preserve the condition of 
powder or dust is, that nature has given them strong 
attractions for one another, so that in favourable cir- 
anoes they stick all together with an intense 
r, which it often requires a great force to over- 
Mere gravity would not keep particles together 
with audi a degree of compact firmness. Now although 
the general effect of these atomic attractions is very 
obvious to our senses, by making all the difference 
between the dust that floats iu the wind and the rocks 
that defy the ocean, yet their operation on the indi- 
vidual particles cannot be observed, owing to the ex- 
cessive small ness of such particles compared with our 
powers of vision. But if we take the liberty of repre- 
senting an atom by an apple, and a brother atom by a 
second apple, and if we imagine these two apples so 
attracting each other that it takes a powerful pull to 
draw them asunder i and if, moreover, we conceive that 



is not the whole of the action that goes on 
being at the same time an intense 
repulsion that holds them from coming perfectly close, 
we shall possess an illustration of the force* that main- 
tain the solid structure of bodies. If we imagine the 
two apples held at a distance of half an inch from each 
other, and so fixed between two forces, one preventing 
them from being drawn asunder, and the other prevent- 
ing them from coming any nearer, we shall have a 
picture of what occurs between every two particles of a 
I of iron or stone. Bach atom of iron clings to its 
i all around it with an intense adhesion, which, 
is counteracted by a repulsion that makes 
keep at a certain distance from each other. 
The attraction is an inherent property of tlie particles, 
but the repulsion may lie very much modified by heat 
Of this binding attraction (which gives us firm 
masses instead of what in Scotland might be called a 
universe of ttottr) there are two different kinds, which 
we have carefully to distinguish. The first is the kind 
that obtains between particles of the same substance — 
the adhesion of iron to iron, lead to lead, sulphur to 
sulphur, ice to ice, clay to clay. This has been called 
homotjenrotu attraction, or kindred attraction. By en- 
abling each atom to cling, by a preference, to its fellow 
of the same class, it keeps up the distinctness and 
purity of substances; and without it, we should have a 
general chaos of all the materials of nature, to the utter 
confusion of their specific and distinctive usefulness. 
Pure gold or pure water would be an impossibility, 
were it not for the kindred affinity of the particles of 
each ; for if they were once broken up, and intermingled 
with strange matters, there would be no means of sepa- 
rating the mixture. 

The other kind of atomic attraction is what subsists 
between the atoms of different substances. Although 
the attraction of each for its own kind is the primary 
law, there is, over and above this, certain cases where 
the particles of one kind attract the particles of another 
kind. Thus besides the adhesion of copper to copper 
and tin to tin, there is an adhesion of copper to tin, such 
that, wlien they are melted together, the one diffuses 
itself through the other, and the whole mass becomes 
coherent under three different atomic attractions. Hut 
the most common, and perhaps, on the whole, the most 
important instance of tliis action, is the wetting of 
bodies by water, or the adhesion of watery particles to 
the particles of other bodies. The action is not an 
unlimited one ; it is not a matter of course that any 
substance will show an attraction for any other sub- 
stance; on the contrary, some substances are wholly 
destitute of adhesion to certain others, and some have 
the power of adhering to many, and some to few. The 
is very variable ; and it is one of the spe- 
cnaracteristics or properties of every substance to 
a certain amount of adhesive affinity to certain 
assignable substances. To distinguish this kind 
of attraction from the first, it is called ktUrvgtncou*, or 



foreign, or alien affinity. Liebig and some others reckon 
it a kind of chemical affinity, because it operates, like 
chemical affinity, between the atoms of bodies ; but in 
this country it is usual to reserve the name 4 chemical ' 
to the affinity that transforms two substances that are 
mixed together into a third, with properties totally dis- 
tinct from either— as in the aflluity between oxygen and 
hydrogen when they form water. 

As the purity and separate existence of the various 
materials of the globe are maintained by kindred attrac- 
tion, so a certain number of mixtures and adhesions 
arise from foreign attraction. All cements operate on 
this principle ; likewise the alloys of metals, the com- 
position of rocks, and the dissolution of solids in liquids, 
and of liquids and airs in liquids. The penetration of 
liquids into the pores of solids is a very conspicuous 
example of the same action — as in the swelling of wood 
by being wetted, the absorption of water by a sponge, 
and the rise of oil in wicks. When glass tubes are 
formed of a very fine bore, if they are dipped with one 
end in water, the water will rise up several inches 
above its level, the rise being greater as the tube is 
smaller. This case has been called capillary attraction, 
because the tubes are so fine, as to be compared to 
hairs. But the name is a misleading one, and carries 
the mind quite away from the real cause of the rise of 
the liquid, which is the attraction of tlie water for the 
glass. If a capillary tube were formed of tallow or 
bees' wax, there would bo no such rise; these sub- 
stances not being of the class that water has an attrac- 
tion for. 

The present researches of Liebig have reference to 
the foreign or alien attraction that we have now ex- 
plained ; and they involve two different cases of it, 
which are complicated together iu one operation : the 
cases are, the attraction of one liquid for another, caus- 
ing them to mix together; and tlie attraction of liquids 
for porous solid membranes, which leads to their im- 
bibition or absorption. We shall now describe some of 
his experiments. 

Animal membranes and tissues are permeable to all 
liquids whatsoever ; they are in no case liquor-tight ; 
and when two liquids disposed to mix are separated 
only by a membrane, the mixture is retarded, but not 
prevented. If a piece of bladder is stretched across the 
end of a tube, and if the tube is filled with brine, and 
immersed in pure water, so that the two liquids touch 
the bladder, one on one side, and the other on tlie other 
side, an exchange takes place through the bladder- 
brine flows down out of the tube, and water flows up 
into the tube; and tlie crossing or exchanging move- 
ment continues till the liquid outside and inside is of 
tlie same uniform degree of saltness. So if alcohol and 
water are put in the same predicament, with a mem- 
brane separating them, there is a cross-current between 
the two till an even mixture has been produced — the 
presence of the membrane does not suspend tlie alien 
attraction of particles of water for particles of alcohol. 

So far the phenomenon presents no remarkable sin- 
gularity. But it has been observed that, in many cases 
of this kind of mixture, more of the one liquid passes 
through tlian of tlie other ; nnd at the end of the pro- 
cess, the quantities remaining on the two sides arc 
changed, one being increased, and the other diminished. 
Thus in the case of water and brine, the water flows 
faster through to the brine than the brine to the water, 
and the bulk of the mixture on the side of the brine is 
increased, while the bulk on the side of the water has 
diminished. So when alcohol and water are used, the 
alcohol passes in least quantity, and therefore increases 
in bulk, while the water diminishes. This would hap- 
pen even if the alcohol, the lighter of tlie two, were 
uppermost in the experiment : the specific gravities are 
not concerned in the process. This case of alteration 
of bulks, when first discovered, was reckoned a new and 
remarkable phenomenon, caused by a peculiar and dis- 
tinct force, and the names endosmose and i 
applied to designate the action. 
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It i» rto*r,'lK)»»*er,-4htl«li-tly nndef»toodlh«tifa« M» 
and unknown power of nature if employed in the Wat* 
tcr. The itwNroaKtr'«f flow l» owing* to attraction- of 
the membraho itaeif for th* <two liquids. IJtoe nott 
other porous ootKU, animal mrribmnehas la «tr©ng at* 
true lion for water, and sock* it fete ft- port* *> ener- 
getically, at to swell out bytkeattodn: It hut likewise 
an attraction fdr brine, or <ht biixtare of *alt and 
water ; but this attraction* not *oT**H)ng m for the 
pure water. Hence if water teat «ofteWde and brine at 
the other, both twill bo absorbed, but tlie waiter will be 
drawn In most strongly and mot* rapidly ? and hence a 
preater quantity of it will pauoutat the -other side— 
that l*i more water will pau through to the brine than 
brine to the water. There i* the same Superiority ht 
l lie nttraction f<rr the water in the case of alcohol and 
water. Also if pure water is used with a solution of 
sugar in water, the augured water will increase in liolk, 
and the pure water will diminish, lite greater th- dif*. 
ference in the attraction* of the liquid* for 1b* menu 
brine itself, the more marked wiH lie the change of 
bulks from the inequality <jf the transudation. Thus s 
solution of albumen has an exceedingly small attraction 
for animal membrane* hence, when it Ilea at one side, 
and water at the other, the permeation is almost all on 
the side of the water, or the water passe* through to the 
albumen* while scarcely any albumen passes through to 
the water : it is a ease of one-sided absorption rather 
than of mutual exchange. 

The phenomenon, therefore, is the result of three dif- 
ferent attractions — one between the liquids themselves, 
such ns would make tlieni thoroughly mix with each 
other whenever they came in contact ; and two between 
the membrane and the two liquids. If the membrane'* 
attraction is the same for both liquids, tlie flow h edual 
to both sides ; if it is greater for oue, that one pa**es 
through in greatest quantity. And as, in general, water 
has a strontrer attraction for membrane than other 
liquids, it will show the moat abundant absorption. 

I.icbig points out several application* of these doe- 
trines in the animal body, which contain* a vast a**em- 
blnpe of membranous tube*. Thus In drinking put* 
water, the absorption tliroogh Hie WftUs fn'ttte'slorohdv 
into the blood is more rapid than wiih any other liquid. 1 
A solution of salt stagnates for a txroskf^nwfr' trine' bow' 
lore it is taken into the circulation ; and fit that tlraC it 
exercises the well-known pitreativfe inftnenee in the' 
intestines. So tea or milk WiH remain much longer tn 1 ' 
the stomach Wiati wafer. Tile rapidity of flie absorp- 
tion of pare water is very great, anfl eriaWes Wfcter- 
drinkers to pass an extraortliWary quantity through 
the body in a short time. In proportion as tire water is 
mixed with anyditsolved matter^common salt, salts of 
sod » or magnesia, iron, lime, &c— it* absorptive power 
is reduced \ and if drunk in the same quantities a* pure 
water, it wiH canse a heavy oppression both In the sto- 
mach and in the blood-vesms ; being obstructed first In 
its passage into tire circulation, and next in its passage 
into the kidneys. 

The consequence In the animal body of the very little 
affinity of albumen for membranous tissues, is the more 
effectual retention of the blood in the blood-vessels, 
blood being composed of albumen nnd a number of other 
matters, which have all a low attraction for the sides of 
the tubes. These substances must of course not be 
wholly retained in the Wood-vessels, as their pnrpose 
is to nourish the tissue* ; but it would seem that they 
require to be prevented from passing through with the 
same rapidity as watery solutions of other matters. 

The various membranes of the body, and the walls of 
the different viscera, probably possess unequal attrac- 
tions for different liquids, and thi* may in part deter- 
mine the tendency that they hare to pass particular 
fluids in preference to others. Bat this is a very ob- 
scure subji>ct, and there seem to lie other forces at work 
in the selective power of the various secreting organs 
in addition to mechanical imbibition or transudation. 

The present volume contains the description of an- 



other class of experiments, of the' same general teoor, 
but calculated to illustrate especially the influence of 
the cutaneous transpiration of the animal body-, or the 
escape of vapours throueh the *kin, upon the* motion of 
the liquid* in the interior; There is a constant escape 
of watery vapour, mixed with ether vnprmrs and gases, 
from all the pores of the akin, the water being the most 
copious ingredient : and this transpiration is very fluc- 
tuating, and is dependent on the condition of the external 
air, as well as on the state of the body itself. Eape- 
rieneo anew* that the health and vitality Of the indivi- 
dnal arc gr*auJv«flbM«l1b*/4to >■■ o. "J ••> IJ i-> -h •• 

Iiiebig ha* mado experiment* upon tube* doted 
with Madder, and flfled with water, *o that one sido of 
the Madder is In eoirtaot with water, and the other side 
with the external ^alr. ' In thi* arrangement the water 
evaporates through the bladder into the air -, and when 
the tube it a bent one, the bending being at the top, and 
eaeaf the arm* (which both point downwards) covered 
«icli bladder at the mouth, while the other is immersed 
lo a teasel Of liquid, the evaporation from the free end 
lead* to a rise of fresh liquor, by the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the liquid of the vessel, even if the immersed 
end be likewise closed with bladder ; so that the effect 
of evaporation through the walls of tubes is to keep up 
a motion of the liquid within tlie tube* Thus evapo- 
ration from the skin takes off pressure from the liquids 
of the capillaries, and they arc dri ven oU by the pressure 
behind with so much the more' rapidity.' In-' a word, 
cutaneous transpiration baa the effect of increasing the 
rapidity of the circulation in the neighbourhood of the 
skui, ;ui i therefore of uicitea*ing the. function* of the 
blood in renewing tlie tissue* an<JL, maintaining the 
vigour and vitality, of' the syatqm. |Fqr a* life consists 
or the uninterrupted decay and renovation of tlie 
muscle, nerve. rhucU. rrXbrafte, and Hie other organs 
and tissue*, so the more rapidly These two processes go 
ori. froTided thev keep an equal rtibe-that is, the reno- 
vation equal to the decay-the greater f* tlie force and 
feeling of life fn the individual. Hence the value, 
among' other things, of an uh Interrupted evaporation 
through the pores of the skin. The hapolse thus ge- 
nerated to the movement of the liquids has the same 
geheral effect as an increase of the'power of the heart 
to send blood through the body. Tlie evaporation from 
thi lungs is another case of the same principle : the 
more abundant it ht, the more rapid is the circulation in 
thWlungr, Mild the greater the aeration or purification of 
the Wood. 

»trt eranbf ation I* atwtf* dependent on the dryness 
of the external atmosphere. When the air is perfectly 
saturated with moisture, no vapour rises from stag- 
nant pools ; and although the high temperature of the 
body will always cause a certain amount to go off from 
the skin, yet in a moist atmosphere the action must be 
very much repressed. The fluids thus lose one of the 
forces that keep them moving ; they stagnate to some 
degree; the processes of wear and renovation are dimi- 
nished ; and the powers of life stand at a lower figure. 
The stagnation may bo such as to bring on some un- 
healthy change in the fluids, and then we have disease. 
It is of course quite possible that the cutaneous evapo- 
ration may be too great, and the motion of the fluids 
made disproportion^ to other processes, which also 
will cause disease. Health is the result of a perfect 
batance of all the functions ; but in general it 1* seen 
that a dry air and free evaporation are favourable to 
vital activity, and a moist air is a ready source of 
disease. 

I.iebig extends the same reasoning to plant* whose 
leaves present a large extent of evaporating surface. 
He thinks that this evaporation may be the chief force 
that maintains the motion of the sap: he quotes a 
number of experiments made in tlie hat century by 
Hales to confirm this supposition : and a* the partial 
stagnation of the animal fluids from a cheeked transpi- 
ration is a cause of weakness and disease, so he con- 
siders that plants ore struck with blight in the same 
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way. Aiuiueoza, ami Che potato disease sro caused or 
promoted by the same atatotplteric peculiarity of excess 
of ; moisture, l^xxu Hales' s observations lie quotes an 
iu stance of the blight of hop* under the circumstances 
of * period of inten«o heat, which gave a great impulse 
u< gree tJ», fuUowed tby » long suooomIuo of moist, dote 
day*, and consequent stagnation of the oyer- abundant 

t*^ : ItMM'liaif Si'il t-i N V 'lhnii'1 

Too volume oaouludes wivh a paper by Dr Klotxsch 
of Berlin on en Improvement in potato cultivation. 
The idee of it it, to pinch off about half an inch from 
the ends of the twigs of each plant twice in the course 
of the season ; first iu the fourth or fifth week, of when 
the plants are from mx Id nine ioclics a nova the toil, 
and ajaiu in the i jteuth or , eleventh week. The object 
is to prevent tW growth of the i^wcr* of the plant. Had 
to send all the force that would .be expended on these 
to the roots, as well as to the stems aud leaves, w how 
action on the air minister* to the growth of the- tubers 
beneath. It is taid. tbat in this way the produce o£ the 
potato will bo very much increased, white the. liability 
to blight will be diminished. A more limited form of 
the practice has been in existence for tome time, but it 
is worth being tried to the full extent now mentioned. 
■ i .. — ~ 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

t it.uxAr::Kj.v.-o is no marc: The mind which ima- 
gined ' Atala ' and ■* Jteae ': hat faded from our view. 
Traveller as well as author, bo who hat ted ut over to 

mane lands, has now departed from earth. Amid the 
troeblcus clouds whieli hover over hie cotrnttr. the sun 
of the author of the ' FX«V on H* volutions' has set 

Francois- AngUste de CTfiAfvaubrtatja was bom at S,t 
Male-, in Brittany, in 1 7C'J.. Tits family 'was oiie of the 
most ancient of the Breton race. His firat years wan 
passed in the Chateau, de Qoiuhaurg, an old paternal 
mansion. Ettjw the height of » tower **i h which M as 
situated the bedchamber uf his childhood he beard 
the breakers of the sea roaring upon the wdd Breton 
ihore: he listened to the gusty wiud,or beard the drear 
shriek ot the gull, while watuuing the now spailtUng. 
and now hidden stars, and becoming a^uainteq w>tb 
all tlu.' scenic points of an ocean coast. , j j„ I9# ,.j 
The Chateaubriand fairu'Iy, it appears, bad, a pltf- 
tiognomy at once haughty, cold, ana muhuichuly. In 
character the fattier was proud, austere, and impas- 
sible, and his conduct was felt to be to unfatherly, the* 
it drove his child to seek for sympathy rather amid 
the savage tecnery around, than front him. Iu solitary 
reveries ami 1 wild walks the voting Chateaubriand thus 
first nursed those powers of imagination which were 
latent within him. Nor. vras the poetry of sympathy 
w ithout an inspiration and an object even in the cold 
chateau. A tmall sweet flower yet bloomed in Unit 
drear wildwood : a young sister was there, whose love 
he returned, who understood his emotions, who recog- 
nised the grace of his nature, and appreciated it iu the 
delicacy of her own. 

As the youngest son of the family, Chateaubriand 
was destined for the priesthood. His studies commenced 
at the college of Dol, and terminated at that of Rennet, 
where he had the future General Moreau as his school- 
fellow. The profession which had been chosen for him 
wax, however, one to which he had no vocation, and 
u was abandoned, A step had, however, to be taken. 
Sometimes he thought to visit the lands beyond the 
tomb; sometimes to embark for the East Indies. At 
length his elder brother having become the accepted 



waa a httte cmrrt-to wiriofe: be was moos attracted titan 
to tho gToat i court* of which he was a member, and to 
which mmd alomj gave the elai rn to admission. It was 
the court of the last! andJeoal disci plea of tbe Kucyolo- 
pmdio *vh< i.;]. Through tlu m Chateaubriand was first 
brought before the public aa- a poet. , Under theii 
patronage appeared * jtagreater thaa themselves. 

Meanwhile one volume *ruptten of the Bevolntiou 
succeeded anotlior. Tike affair of- Gobleotz occurred. 
The regiment of Navurre. ot winch tbe Marquis de 
Moatemart waa ootont-L having, mutinied like the othert. 
Chateaubriand found himself released towards the end 
of 1790% from his military engagements. Preferring to 
ei i , 14 rate, he determined to make Ids travels useful. Ho 
aspired to sot lung. Jet* than the complete discovery of 
the north-west passage. Hearne had teen it in 1772, 
Mackenzie iu 1*780, and why should not Chateaubriand 
fuoy make it kwowtv in J791? At least it waa a matter 
of laudable ambition— better than emigrating to Eng- 
land, and teaching French* Accordingly, in the tpring 
oi it.' i, \v embarked at St Mate with a letter of re- 
commendation to Washington front the Marquis de la 
Kouaiaiet who had served iu the war of American In- 
dependence, His voyage over, he presented his note 
of introduction to the new Clncinnatus. Washington 
listened to hit project with astonishment, and spoke of 
the difficulties of the enterprise. 'It it not eai 




irt 1789, was 
carriage, joint*! In 
thejraiety of the French capital. 

tudics were 



ented at court, rode in the king's 
the royal hunt, and entered into all 
reneh capital. 

ffis intellectual tastes and studies were, however, not 
relinquished even it) the whirl of Parisian life. There 



ver tlie polar passage than to create a people as 
you have done?' taid Chateaubriand. Washington 
gave the young enthusiast a warm grasp with his noble 
hand. In tike preface to 1 Atate,' and in a note to the 
' Essay on lie volution*,' oar traveller has explained at 
length his intended plans for his journey. He wished 
to discover the passage to the north-west of America 
by penetrating to the Polar Sen. Instead, however, 
of directing hit course to the northward, he meant to 
pierce the western coast a little above the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; thence following the outline of the continent, 
and kooping the ocean constantly in sight, lie intended 
to travel northward as far as Bebring's Strait, to double 
the. hist American capo, to pursue an eastern course 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, and to return to the 
United States by.Hudsoo's Bay, Labrador, and Canada 
This, route, however, from one cause or other, was step 
hy :>Up rtlm.jui«J.cJ. , He was advised to begin by 
seasoning, hyo*e)f by *A texeuraion into the interior of 
America, to make himself acquainted with tlio Sioux, 
the I nHium*, : and Esquimaux ; and to live for tome 
time among thv huuters in the Canadian woods, and 
the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company. This advice 
nppoarcd roasouabJewOur traveller thus viewed the 
cataract of Niagara, explored the gigantic ruins on 
the banks o£ the Ohio, and loitered amid the savages 
iu the land of the S«tclu,*», Soon the discoverer gave 
place to the traveller, the traveller to the poet The 
north-west passage teemed nearly forgotten. Cha- 
teaubriand wandered over lake aod . . est, sketching 
from a wild nature iu colouring worthy of sky and 
cloud, and studying tribe by tribe tho manners, tho 
religious notions, and the. language* uf the Indians 
In reading his travels, hit. lovo of colour hat alwayt 
struck us. Had his genius been engaged in painting, 
he would have been a great ookmriaL Take a passage 
for example. In desoribiog some North American 
plains Chateaubriand writes ; ' The movable surface of 
these plains rise, and axe gradually lost in the distance ; 
from emerald-green they pass to a light-blue, then to 
ultra-marine, and then to indigo — each tint dissolving 
into the next, the last terminating at the horizon, where 
it joins the sky by a bar of dark ajturo.' His American 
Travels are also remarkable for collections of words in 
the aboriginal lauguages, and for pleasiug relations of 
the poetic traditious of the Indiant. No progress was, 
however, made towards the polar passage. He noted 
now 'alight wood of maples, through which the sun 
shine plays as through lace ; ' now ' peaked hills, flanked 
with rocks, from which hang convolvulutes with white 
and blue flowers, festoons of biguouias, long grasses, 
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and rock plant* of all colonri ;' now the foliage, ' which I 
displayed all imaginable hues — scarlet passing to red, a 
dark-yellow to a bright gold colour, reddish-brown to 
light-brown, green, white, azure, in a thousand tints 
more or leas faint, more or less bright.' He marked 
' striped ducks, blue linnets, cardinal birds, and purple 
goldfinches glisten amid the verdure of the trees.' He 
heard the whet-saw imitate the noise of the saw, the 
cat-bird mew, and the parrots chatter. He saw to the 
south ' savannas studded with groves, and covered 
with buffaloes ;' and the Rapids ' according as they are 
illumined by the sun's rays, blown back by the wind, 
or shaded by clouds, curling up into golden waves 
whitened with foam, or rolling on in a dark-looking 
! current' In fine, he entirely forgot his plan of dis- 
covery ; and in the land of the Natchez imagined 
' Rene,' and wrote ' Atala ' and * The Natchez,' in 
which he described so well the manners of the tribes 
among whom he sojourned. 

Accident, however, threw in his way a fragment of 
an English journal. By this he learnt the flight of 
Louis XVI., his seizure "at Varennes, and the intended 
invasion of France by the emigrants. A native of 
Brittany, and therefore a thorough believer in the 
divine right of kings, he felt that honour called him 
to join the French royalists. He thus abandoned the 
American wilds and the north-west passage, and re- 
turned to Europe, and entered the Prince of Conde's 
army. When he reached his camp, it was remarked 
that he came late. ' But I come express from the 
cataract of Niagara,' replied Chateaubriand. The poet 
made the campaign with an old damaged musket. 
Inside his knapsack was the manuscript of 'Atala,' 
which fortunately warded off a ball which would other- 
wise have destroyed him. At the siege of Thionville, 
however, Chateaubriand was wounded in the thigh, 
and left for dead in the ditch, where the •mall-pox, 
which was then ravaging the little army, seized upon 
him. Some of the Prince de Ligne's followers luckily 
discovered him, aud threw him into a wagon, in which 
he was taken in an apparently dying state to Ostend. 
Arrived at Ostend, he was immediately placed on 
board a small vessel bound for Jersey. It made 
Guernsey harbour, where he wis carelessly put on 
shore, when the poor sufferer was nearly in extremity. 
Covered with loathsome sores as he was, a poor 
fisherman's wife pitied his fate, had him conveyed 
to her cabin, and tended him with unremitting care 
until his recovery. We wish we could record the name 
of this good woman, which is truly worthy of being 
associated with that of Chateaubriand, who owed nearly 
m much to her as to his mother. 

When lie had recovered, the unhappy emigrant deter- 
mined to seek literary employment in Loudon. He arrived 
in the British metropolis in the spring of 179.1, desti- 
tute alike of friends and resources, and although freed 
from the small-pox, yet in indifferent health. Lodged 
in one of the lowest of London lanes, Chateaubriand 
earned a petty pittance by teaching French and making 
translations for the booksellers. His leisure time was 
more congenially employed in planning and composing 
his ' Essay on Revolutions.' This work caused him two 
years of labour, and was first published in London in 
1796. In it his object is to prove by parallels between 
ancient and modern revolutions— their like rise and 
similar failure — that violent eruptions of society are 
incapable of forming phases of positive and permanent 
progress. If the particular instances in this book are 
sometimes too strained, and the comparisons too loose, 
much of the general view of the author may yet be 
admitted by the candid and liberal reader. The chief 
fault of the work was the sceptical tone which prevailed 
in some parts of it. At times its author appeared to 
doubt Providence — progress itself. This fault, however, 
was fully redeemed in the believing, trusting pages 
which he afterwards published in the * Gvnie du 
Christian isme.' 
MeanwhUe the misfortunes of the emigrant had been 



aggravated in those of his family. Mademoiselle de 
Hosambo, the wife of his brother, was executed with 
her husband and her mother on the same day as her 
illustrious grandfather, M. de Maleaherl)es. His mother 
soon fallowed them to the grave — his father had pre- 
viously died. On her deathbed she had charged his 
beloved sister to write him a letter, appealing to his 
religious duties. When his sister's letter reached 
Chateaubriand, she also had died from the effects of 
imprisonment. This event profoundly affected him. It 
seemed as if two voices called to him from the tomb. 
These voices were to him the voices of two saint*, and 
they were thus the inspiration of his ' Spirit of Chris- 
tianity.' 

A new scene had, however, occurred in the revolu- 
tionary drama of France. Bonaparte arose to power, 
and opened to the emigrants the gates of their country. 
Chateaubriand returned to France in 1800, and in con- 
nection with M. de Fontanes was employed upon the 
• Mercury.' In this paper, part by part, 1 Atala' first 
appeared. The worn-out citizen of republican France 
was delighted with the frank manners and artless sim- 
plicity of this wild child of the forests of the Far West 
The civilisation of old Europe listened with pleasure 
to the natr* thoughts of the young savage of the new 
world. It was a successful work, as it was felt to be 
as fresh and new as a blackberry from the woods. 

The publication of the 4 Spirit of Christianity' suc- 
ceeded the Bppearancc of ' Atala.' After the harsh 
negatives which had burst asunder the bonds of a bold 
bigotry, it came with words of consolation to the world, 
uniting faith and reason, and throwing a holy halo over 
the internal man. While Napoleon was building up his 
imperial edifice with circumstance*, outward forms, 
and the shows and shams of things, Chateaubriand on 
his part pointed to that renovation from within, to that 
spiritual revolution and empire of the soul, which may 
indeed be assisted by external reforms, but for which 
they can never prove the substitute. The 4 Genie du 
Christ iani sine' is yet an admired book. To analyse it 
would be to injure it Its aim has been indicated, but 
to be judged of. it should be read throughout Hie 
4 Spirit of Christianity' was dedicated to the First 
Consul, and its author was immediately hailed by hitn 
who could ever appreciate the use of great minds. 
Chateaubriand was sent by Bonaparte to Rome as first 
secretary to the French embassy. He arrives at Rome i 
he sees the Coliseum, the Pantheon, Trajan's Pillar, 
the Oastle of St Angelo, St Peter's : he watches 4 the 
effect of the moon upon the Tiber, upon the Roman 
mansions, and upon those illustrious ruins which are 
scattered about on every side :' he is received by the 
Pope, who makes him sit beside him in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and tells him, with an air of com- 
plaisance, that he has read the ' Genie du Christianisme,' 
a copy of which indeed lies open upon his table. 
Besides his letters from Italy, Chateaubriand has given 
a description of Rome and Naples in the fourth and 
fifth books of the 4 Martyrs.' It was in Rome, beneath 
the porticoes of the Coliseum, tliat the 4 Martyrs' was 
conceived. 4 One beautiful evening in last July,' writes 
Chateaubriand, 4 1 seated myself at the Coliseum on a 
step of the altar, dedicated to the sufferings of the 
Passion : the setting sun poured floods of gold through 
all the galleries which bad formerly been thronged with 
men ; while at the same time strong shadows were cast 
by the broken corridors and other relics, or fell on the 
ground in large black masses. From the lofty parts of 
the structure I perceived, between the ruins on the 
right of the edifice, the gardens of Comr's palace, with 
a palm-tree which seems to have been placed in the 
midst of this wreck expressly for painters and poets. 
Instead of the shouts of joy which heretofore proceeded 
from the ferocious spectators iu this amphitheatre ou 
seeing Christians devoured by lions and panthers, 
nothing was now heard but the barking of dogs, which 
belonged to the hermit resident here as a guardian of 
the ruins. At the moment that the sun descended 
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below the horizon, the clock in the dome of St Peter's 
reaouuded under the porticoes of the Coliseum.' Amid 
scenes and memories like these the inspiration which 
produced the ' Martyrs' was nursed. From the church 
of the catacombs he derived hi* heroes for that mourn- 
ful but exciting work. It is full of pictures of Italy, 
but its best praise is, that its heroes are sufferers, and 




On hi* return to Paris, Chateaubriand 
minister plenipotentiary to Le Valais. It was on the 
evening of that day when, under mysterious circum- 
stances, the corpso of the last of the Condes was dis- 
covered in a ditch at Vinccuces. lie had been assas- 
sinated under the oak beneath which his ancestor St 
Louis had even administered impartial justice. On the 
same evening, while Pahs was yet palo with consterna- 
tion, Chateaubriand sent in his resignation. 

While in Italy, Chateaubriand had conceived the idea 
of a pilgrimage to Greece and Palestine. Tbia he now- 
determined to put into execution. In 1800 lie again 
saw Italy en rvute, wooed for a moment the bride of the 
Adriatic with a pure passion, embarked for Greece, 
passed on swiftly to the Sparta of Lycurgus and Ixio- 
nidas, meditated in the Cigora of Atheus, touched at 
Smyrna, glanced at tho City of the Sultan, passed to 
Cyprus, reverently saluted Mount Carmel, and fell 
upon his knees, like a new Crusader, at the sight of 
the Holy City. Here he followed, step by step, the 
traces of sacred tradition, and devoutly marked the 
footprints on the pilgrim path of the Saviour of man- 
kind. From Palestine he sailed to Egypt, crossed 
the city of the Ptolemies, followed the Nile to Cairo, 
contemplated Mempliie and tins Pyramids, and visited 
Tunis and Carthage. Prom thence he embarked fur 
Spain, viewed the fair vale of Granada, and wider tho 
magic portals of the Alhambra, conceived the ' Last 
Abanccrage.' 

After an absence often months, in the spring of 1607 
Chateaubriand returned once more to his native country. 
In the retirement of his hermitage in the Valee-aox- 
Lonps, near Daulnay, he then wrote his ' Itinerary,' 
a remarkable historical and geographical work, and 
afterwards completed the ' Martyrs,' which he had 
planned at Rome. While thus engaged, the events of 
1814 menaced a change in France, and Chateaubriand 
quitted his retreat, and hastened to mingle in the con- 
flict. We shall slightly pass over his political career, as 
good poets arc often bad politicians, and it is often better 
to be with the bard in the grotto consecrated to poesy 
and religion, than to follow him into the party-rostra of 
politics. Chateaubriand's first political act was his too 
famous pamphlet of ' Bonaparte and the Bourbons ' — a 
production which in charity is thus passed over. The 
insults which were afterwards exchanged between him 
aud the illustrious captive of St Helena were alike un- 
worthy of each. After the Hundred Days, Chateau- 
briand followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, where be 
formed a part of his council, in quality of minister of 
state. After Waterloo, he also preserved his title, but 
refused to accept a portfolio in company with Fouchc. 
As a member of tlie Chamber of Peers, and as a publicist, 
he was henceforth most known. As his political credo, 
ho published his ' Monarchy according to the Charter' 
— an obscure and contradictory work. In the columns 
of the * Conaervateur ' he, moreover, vehemently at- 
tacked the Decazes ministry, and charged it with com- 
plicity in the assassination of the Duke de Berry. The 
Villele ministry next entered upon power, and Cliateau- 
briand was at once named ambassador at Berlin, and 
afterwards at London. In September 1822 he also 
passed the Alps to represent France at the Congress of 
Verona, where he pleaded the cause of Greece, defended 
the interests of France on the question of the Spanish 
war, and returned to replace M. de Montmorency in tho 
office of foreign affairs. In this position he differed 
with his colleague M. de Villele on the Spanish war. 
slight was offered him, which his Breton blood 
not bear, and another Coriolanus passed to the 



Volsci. Armed with his pen, and encamped in the 
' Journal des Debate,' Chateaubriand thenceforward 
waged a vigorous war with Villele, which was rewarded 
by the Martignac ministry with the embassy to Rome. 
Soon afterwards, however, on the coming in of the 
Folignac party, he resigned office, and recommenced his 
opposition. The revolution of 1830 occurred, and placed 
the Orleans family in power. This new turn of affairs 
was too much for the poetical politician. He bade 
adieu to the Chamber of Peers ; and heuceforth became 
a champion of tho legitimist party and the rights of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, for which he encountered perse- 
cution. 

With on annuity derived from the sale of his posthu- 
mous memoirs, he spent the latter years of his life in 
retirement ; and died just as France was undergoing the 
throes of a fresh revolution. Inconsistent in his theories, 
and to the last degree visionary, there is much to ridicule 
and condemn in his political career ; but he possessed 
many admirable poiuu of cluwacter ; and the French 
people have singled him out for honour alone of all the 
writers of the Empire and the adherents of the Resto- 
ration. One of his most cherished fancies was to be 
buried on a rocky islet near St Malo . and his dying 
request to this effect has, we believe, been fulfilled. 

In person Chateaubriand was short and thin ; his face 
was pale and strongly lined ; his eyes beamed under 
prominent brows ; his forehead was ample ; and as an 
old man, his large head was bald at the top, but else- 
where crowned with a forest of white locks. Iu dress 
lie was neat, and even beauish. In manners he was 
gracious, urbane, and modest ; and his love for children 
was remarkable. Chateaubriand was married, but little 
has been furnished respecting his wife ; and we believe 
he has left no descendants. The last years of his 
existence were employed in reading his ' Memoirea 
d'outre Tomba,' at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, in the retire- 
ment of which he died. This autobiography is now 
waited for by the world. Mrs Trollope, in her ' Summer 
in Brittany,' has communicated some pleasant pages of 
this self history of a celebrated man, which makes us 
desire more. For the rest, Chateaubriand liad a pom- 
pous academical funeral in the Freuch style, which 
lias not passed without animadversion. A valued writer 
and a delightful traveller, a poet, a gentleman, and a 
man with a religious heart, he lias left behind him a 
European reputation, which, if not grander, is yet 
purer than that of many of his 



GOSSIP ABOUT SHARKS. 

It may be wrong — I know it is — to hate any creature 

which God has made, every living thing having, it 
may be supposed, its uses in creation, and therefore 
part of a great general economy. At the same time 
people cannot well avoid having their antipathies. Some 
have no great affection for rats ; few look with anything 
like satisfaction on snakes snd variouB other reptiles i 
it has been my misfortune to hate sharks. Yes, 1 say 
it undisgnisedly— of all created beings, a shark is to me 
the most abhorrent. Born in the tropics, and living the 
chief portion of my life jmt beyond their verge, where 
bathing in the sea was more a necessity than a luxury, 
I have often come into contact in various ways with 
this fiend of the deep. Fiend of tho deep, however, is 
not the proper term; it lurks also in shallow sunny 
spots, where the brilliant white sand supports appa- 
rently just enough of cool still water to afford a bath 
for a troop of nymphs or children. In the most retired 
corner of such a locality, just where the tide will allow 
of his quick exit, will the brute lurk, and wo betide 
the animal which comes within its reach ! The ground 
ihark is the most dangerous and deadly of all his deadly 
tribe; for, as a negro once said, 'You never see him 
till you feel him.' In the 
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c|»wvc«,for youc li^t/w yp^ «Oon»y »* vi»iblofreui tlu> 
dock of a »hip, or even from a small bunt ; the deep- 
•OA ahark swlninrtng high In the water, and ib calm 
weather generally ehowtog Mi 'd*«*I-«n above its sur- 
face. Uut the ground shirk, as 1 'Ht 1 rtttbhe signHles, lle» 
crouched below you, glaring upwardsm oil directions 
as it slews, ifci'lfjrauivl; iMyc* ta.W. in a great extent 
of the surface^ and small chance has living liesh or 
bone when opposed -to its powerful jaws or numerous 
rovrs of teetJii rwd •tbpih a ftiri 

My hatred to'thi* rnonstw date* from a very early 
period of ray life. When abont lint or five years old, 
I was once floating hi a 4lny canoe within tiie reef 
which circled one of the islands of the Pacific. He who 
held mc iu his arms bade uie look oyer its side, and 
there, far down, but quit* diaUnct ju tlu.se transparent 
waters, were several sharks sporting over the coral 
which branched from the bet toai. In their gambols, 
they would shoot up towards tbo sarface ; and in turn- 
ing, the glancing white belly Mid the horrid jaws would 
suddenly reveal themselves. My childish dreams were 
long after haunted by that vision; and perhaps my 
antipathy tliuuce arose. Bui often since that period 
have 1 b 1 " 1 cause to shudder when even the name itself 
was mentioned ) not so much perhaps on my own ac- 
count personally, as on that of others who have sufiered 
by them. 1 ' « 

I myself, rtftwever, have had some narrow escapes 
from the scoundrels. I remember well, when a boy at 
school many years ago, one Saturday afternoon my 
father taking myself and two brothers out fishing, not 
with the rod and, dun, aa in this country, but from, the 
boat's side, in fire fathoms of blue water. We wore in 
a common waterman's boat, ruck as was used in Use 
harbour, which, hot to' be particular, v.im in Australia 
We anchored about three <rr four hundred yards from 
the end of a small island; amf whim the '^aterhhrn 
and boys fished, the old gentleman ptit un hi* umbrella 
to keep off tlie sun and read! bis, r newspanc-r. . Aftej" 
our fishing was over, at about sunset, one of. my 
brothers and I determined to bathe- My father did pot 
much like tin.- ideat but we, assured bimithere, was ,np 
danger, aed jumped in atai *>m»,.to the.islandj and 
after running abeut > for ten minute*. Fa jumped in the 
water again and struck wrt for the, beet,. , The wind 
blew pretty freshly, and the #ujbI1 waves washed about 
my bead, and toned me to i»uii on m> sj.i.- or bauk. to 
avoid their splashing; in my,1ne*J owing to this, I did 
not hear the shouting wbiek had far some room out*, iu 
factj been step t up by those wo had left in the boat 
The flat word 1 did hear distinctly was; a terrible one — 
' Shark 1 ' ami at toe same inataot I saw those in the 
boat all standing up and waving their bands, the old 
gentle miia shaking his- •ueibreila in a very emphatic 
manner. 1 turned asysntt. quickly round iu tlie water. 
1 hare said before (the ettniwaa nearly down; it is not 
surprising then that, eprjnging up aa 1 did, tlie shadow 
of my own head and *houid*»* should startle one so 
suddenly alarmed as I was. Down I went aa quickly 
as possible; Cor the*' only ebence you have with a 
shark is to get below thiu) t <tnd if you can reach the 
bottom, to kick up at dust there, and under cover of 
the cloud raised, to swim sin another direction. 1 saw 
nothing, however, except the white legs and body of ray 
brother, who was ebeut thirty yards belund me when 
I went down ; nod i came up again, lie had seen uie 
go down, and asked me the reason fur doing it. I was 
glad to find that he bad not heard the cries from the 
boat, for he was a tisnid bid. and 1 feared the effects upon 
him. I kept conataMly before bim, splashing the water 
in bis face, and shouting, until be got into a towering 
passion. This was what I wanted ( for hit attention 
was drawn from the boat. The agony of those moments 


■ n v v. - - —. — -r-f- 

I shall never forget; X did. not know the exact nature 
of the intimation which was wished to be giren.ua, 
beyond the simple fact* that it was connected with the 
dreaded shark. Every moment 1 exj>ected to see tlie 
baleful shadow glide swiftly towards us, and in iniagi, 
nation 1 felt myself— but it is useless to attempt de- 
scribing wbat was the nature of my feelings. They 
were, in fact, all swallowed up in one sentiment of 
terrific expectation. A very few minutes must have 
elapsed before the boat shot up to us and took us in ; 
and yet the space seemed interminable. During the 
bitter part of the Lime the cry of 'shark* had luckily 
been suppressed, for which I was very grateful ; for I 
dreaded tlie effect upon my lirotber exceedingly. When 
we got tafo in. lie was ready to puuuuell use for tor- 
menting him; but when he ascertained the reason, he 
turned quite pale and tick. U seemed that a boat, 
anchored some fifty yards or so from ours, bad hooked 
a large shark when wc were about one-third of our way 
l>Hck t<j tliti lx>*vt * ftiiil tfr© cric& were for u* to j(o 
back on shore, and the Iwat would come to us. After 
a struggle, although the hook and line were very strong, 
he had got off, having bent, or rather straightened the 
former, while we were still tome two hundred yards 
off. 

When in Sydney, I wont one Sunday morning to 
bathe I was accompanied by a frieud who had just 
arrived from tlie South Sea: Islands. . He was very 
timid, and dung to the rock, never going beyond a 
few yanU from it, and iaatantly returning. Upon ral- 
lying him, he oonfeased hitj great, dread of shark*. I 
assured hint that in that Uagbour accidents never oc- 
curred from any-spoU cause r Kslvssh was certainly cor- 
rer^ .inasmwch aa. up tn.tfca* period, i had never heard 
of any person having been kdled in. it . and in the bays 
ctoseta tho town 1 ahoukl, suppose; that sharks scarcely 
ortjr cnnie. being iu that reefiott very different from the 
•Weat Indies or tliu coast ff Afci'^a. • I took^my usual 
twin) 1 out for twenty miuutos or so, nmi returned home. 
< i.i !that same dty, as I was walking with another 
iru ni, after the morning m n ice. a constable tonclted 
hie*, upon the shoulder, and pressed Jus service* as a 
jurytuau to serve on an iuquest theu about being held 
u!< in til .■ body of a man th*t mortday Ukd Ay * Jiork. 
We^mid, tlie poo* f «**lm« witli a terril»le wound, ex- 
tending ftom f the apper part of the thigh to the knee, 
the tWsk uwiag, w toet, entirely stripped from the bone. 
IJe. was a «tnnct-wta had been confined iri Cockatoo 
Island. s> station for prisoners, situated about eight 
Mile* from %duey higher up the liarbour, and further 
from t he sen than tlie spot where I liathed that morn- 
ing, The circumstance* attending tlie accident were 
peculiar. He and some other prisoners bad received 
permission to bat he; he being the first stripped, jumped 
into the water, which iu every part of the harbour of 
Sydney, and tlie coast generally, is deep, being in that 
respect rery unlike the shelving coasts of this country, 
lie liad not swam more than a few yards before ooe iff 
the skulking ground sharks had him fast by the upper 
part of the thigh. One of bis comrades in the most 
gallant manner jumped in and aeired bold of him; and 
after a struggle, in which all the flesh woa stripped off, 
the poor fellow was got on shore ; but Uie gre»t artery 
of the thigh was severed, and lie was already dead. 

Another case, somewhat similar to the above, took 
place in a remote part of the coast of Australia some 
years previous to it. Long will the catastrophe be 
remembered by sorrowing friends in that part of the 
world, although many years have passed away since i 
it occurred; for. unlike the last ease, the victim wee 
not an outcast from society, a convict- loosed from hi* 
chain* for a few momenta, but a young ami fait* lad; 
the pride of his fond mother, wh» harL by n eingular 
fatality, lost her husband and several other members of 
her family by drowning, and a friend and school -fellow 
of the writer of this -article. He was tiding* in the 
lonely bush in company with mr servant: from one 
cattle station to another, if I remember aright. The 
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road lay for a considerable distance along the banks of 
what is termed in the map 1 a river; trat -which 5s, in 
fact; an arm of the sea. He was about twelve years of 
age; arid, as would be expected' from a lad fresh from 
school; finding himsdf on horseback, abont to proceed 
to a spot where he would have plenty of shooting and 
kangaroo hunting, as well as riding after wild cattle, 
he was In very high spirits. The day was Tery hot; 
and when, at a turn of the road, he found himself on 
tire very verge of the cool blue water, no wonder he 
felt inclined to bathe. The servant, however, Temlnded 
him that they had sixty mites yet to ride, and should 
lose no HnSe, he resolved, therefore, to bathe his feet 
only, which were \Vtf hot. He dismounted, as did 
also the man; and [hilling off his' shoes and stockinet, 
he seated himself oh a flat ledge of rock, where Hie 
water was very deep, and dipped hht feet In. It was 
much the same as if a 1 person suspended hi* feet over 
the side of a boat when in deep water. Hi* head wns 
tamed towards the man, with Whom he was af the 
moment speaking, when a small ground shark, about 
five feet long, rose suddenly, and seiring him by the 
calf of the leg. dragged him off the rock into tho water. 
The man had seen the flsh rise; but so rapidly was 
the poor lad seized, that ere he could spring forward to 
grasp him, the shark had already borne him shrieking 
away. As hi the last-mentioned case, the looker-on 
was brave and true-hearted. He leaped into the water, 
being a good swimmer fortunately; anil, though with 
some difficulty, succeeded irt reaching and taking hold 
of the boy ; for ■when a shark has n large body in its 
jaws, it generally 1 rush** to hndfro on Hie surface of 
the water. FOr a long time 1 dkl thev struggle} the man 
endeavoaring to reach tho shore, and the shark rushing 
sometimes in that diretetlorV, ahd at othen* In the oppo- 
site. At length, however,-- they reached' spot' aoihe 
thirty yards or so furtlMJKflpitfce shew »a*d -where the 
water shoaled aufftttenttv ttvpertrlit • 'the n<iui"t»' plant 
his feet for an 'instant! ii tlib gr.)Oiid.^ Tlrt mdax-ftt 
this happened, owing tb tMl^ter' tesistttric* ofrVmi, , 
the flesh instantly separated from' the bones,' and the 
shark swam OfTwifh Hie piece in his jaWS. ' fie got the : 
poor lad, who was half drowned and nearly insensible, | 
safely on show* and' Had assistance been af (mp4. Ins 
life might ultimately have been preseTYedi But' the 
nearest aid was ffxtv mires off, aOd the hmh vos sb 
dreadfully wound-* 1 ("tho whole 'of the back portion of 
the leg being either torn off, Or aepamted rVoafc 111* 
bone), that, carrying him before Mm en the %*Wh\ he 
was obliged to travel verytfbWlv. Worse thaA Hits, 
he had to encamp one. if not two'ni<hts, m the Woods, 
before reaching the station. The poor lad died from 
tetanus or locked jaw a few days after the ©ceurrcnoO. 

A few years ago, a sail occurrence took place on the 
coast south of Sydney. A vessel had been wrecked 
somewhere near Twofold Bay; all her passengers and 
the crew had escaped safely to the shore, and as thoy 
had recovered some provisions, and had the prospect, 
after a few days' travelling along the coast, of reaching 
a settlement, they were an in high spirits. They had 
no boats, for all belonging to the vessel had been de- 
stroyed at the time of her wreck. Owing to this want, 
they met often with great difficulties in crossing the 
numerous creeks or rivers which fall into the sea in 
different parts of the coast they were proceeding along; 
heim,- often compelled to make long circuits to go round 
these, or tn reach a spot where tbey could wade across 
them. All difficulties, however, of this nature had now 
nearly been surmounted— tliey were not far from the 
settlement: but one more creek remained to cross, and 
then they would be within reach of assistance and sym- 
pathy from tueir fellow- creatures. Upon the arrival of 
the whole; parry at the burden of this inlet, as usual two 
of the man, carrying poles in their hands, entered it, 
to ascertain beforehand n h ether nr not It was fordable 
for the whole numberj > And their comrades seeing the 
pioneers reach she middle of the creek without the 
wa«er rising abave their waist, prepared to follow in 
•jiIT lil-jii* ijtlm-j-ijt 1 »i ,i .;!'.•<!.. . • „ •■ 



a bodv, when suddenly one of their guide*, uttering 
a low! shriek. drsairpettfe^'hefcltong beneath the sur- 
face. Ills owi -a •■ . who was only ft few yards off, 
turned his toad to as rt.un the cause; but he was 
instantly seized, and tW agonised spectators gaaed 
on, unable in the, least to^ui theif quafc."- 



panioiM l who were, laj^g .W Jo pieces before their 
eyes, lor some few nnnutet the rushing play of fins 
and tails, glancing IK an .nroetions, whh nowand then 
portions of the remains of the nrthirppy' victims, was 
incessant; l -it ftv<h n««atLints drowned to the spot, 
and soon nothing but a ripple here, and a slight splash 
there, indicated the locality as one whero so fearfal a 
tragedy had been so lately unacted. 

Terrible jnstanoet are all these of the ferocity and 
deadly cunning, of tins atrocious monster. We will 
finish this article with the mention of one other slight 
incident connected with this 'sea lawyer.' as the sailors 
term htm, of a less melancholy termination than those 
adduced. • " 

A merry party of ns were dnec on a calm summer 
evening pulling across a bay in a •whale- boat We were 
proceeding to a dinner party, in fscf.audof course were 
all dressed in our best, as the phrase is. Amongst our 
number was a would-bo sailor, who wished to impress 
upon the uninitiated an overwhelming sense of his nau- 
tical abilities. lie seized every opp rturiry of 'show- 
ing off;* and amongst his nfhi-r ambitions notions, he 
wished it to be believed that he orald steer • whale- 
boat. Now it must b* remembered that the boat 
employed in the South Sea fishing is a very different 
afiair from other boats; aud, in particular, it is steered 
in a different manner, a lung oar being employed, 
which projects from tlio stern; whereas, in common 
boats of course, as every one knows, a rudder and 
til er of wood or ropes arc used. In steering the 
whale-boat the helmsman stands up. grasping the 
handle of the Steering oar in one hand, balancing him- 
self gracefully us the rues and fails on the seas; 
and it nnpiiros great skill and dexterity to keep so long 
a lever, projecting a» it does from the stem of the boat 
ur t.wi my test .from suddenly (when struck by a wave, 
/or, wat^nc*). acting in a forcible manner against the 
person Vbp holds ft. In calm weather of course, and 
Wtien the Water Is smooflt a child might steer a whale- 
briatT'but/thepdfetitfo-riatttrca! 1 haw mentioned, I verily 
believe, thbns;l# lie eould steer one in a gale of wind. 
At 'mtyrate he 'could not resist tho opportunity which 
smooth watery ho wind, arid, what was of greater con- 
•denee t& him, 1 beBe*t>j a select party of spectators to 
ess his performance, offered for the eahibition^f his 
'; and he offered t* reMere «he eld tailor who was 
steering Of the task. The tar looked for a moment at the 
satin 1 vest, tikhes; and swallow-tail of the applicant, and 
sniffed the air as ff to ascertain what breeze brought 
the scent of the E*» da ttolegnt to hit nostrils, and then, 
without a word, resigned the oar. I am not aware if 
any of Hie parry .<v- w for some accident to supervene, 
to take the concert' oat of the asplraat; certainly none 
expected anything of the sort, i And yet a calamity 
did overtake the purposed diaetr-otst whoa in the height 
of his glory, at the -eery moment that, whilo the boat 
In reality was 'Steering itself,' at the term is, he 
deluding himself into the belief Wiat ho was its 
ring guide. " I ifiU I <■> ti. 

The blade of the •toering oar, Unlike those of the 
pulling ones, was bound round with a broad band of 



bright copper, to strengthen it, I presume, and keep it 
from splitting. This copper band, as tho boat glided 
over the surface of the -w -.tor, hv ita glistening quality 
attracted the notice of a 'tiger shark,'- at it it called 
(a species of the common ground shark), which rushed 
upwards, and seising hold of the oar-blade, shook it 
in so Hger-ltke « fashion, that oar dandy, holding tlie 
oat more gracefully than firmly, was hurled completely 
overboard. Very moda astonished he was, at indeed 
were all on board; but tho old sailor grasped hold of 
hit leg and hauled him in. i And it was observed that 
tin- •!■ iii if vnovit jdT .U«hf 'J.U m-jtl . ••nb fu-w 
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the veteran tar, as he took a second look at the satin 
vest, tights, and swallow-tail, had a broad grin upon his 
countenance. This little incident took place at a 
small port south of Sydney. 



SANITARY EVILS FROM SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 
IN TOWNS. 

The following, compiled by Mr DunhilL civil-engineer, is 
an abstract of evidence before tho Select Committee of 
the House of Common, on HsniUtficld Market, May 1817. 
The subject is of vital importance to many provincial 
towns now afflicted with slaughter-houses In confined 
neighbourhoods : — 

' Dr Jordan Roche Lynch had lived and practised for 
the last fifteen years In the neighbourhood of Smithfield, 
tho sanitary state of which wa* most defective. The 
slaughter-houses have a most nyjnriou* influence upon the 
district : they generate fever, render the most simple dis- 
eases malignant, and shorten the dnration of life. In Hear 
Alley, a lane running from Farringdon Street to the old wall 
of tho city, called Hrcak-ncck Steps, there is a slaughter- 
house behind six or seven houses, which are inhabited by 
the humblest classes of society. The stench is intolerable, 
arising from the slaughtering of the cattle and the removal 
of the focal matter, the guts, the blood, and tho skins of 
tho animals. When they clean the guts, the matter is 
turned out ; some of the heavier parts of the manure are 
preserved to be carted away, but a great deal of it is 
carried into the sewers, which have gully-holes; and in tho 
summer months, tho heat acting upou the focal matter, 
causes its decomposition, and carburetted and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, and carbonic neid gas, all of which 
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are fatal to animal life, arc disengaged, and rush out of tho 
gully-holes, so that a blind man's nose will enable him to 
avoid approaching these outlets. Whenever ho (Dr Lynch) 
goes into places or houses contiguous to tho slanghtcr- 
houses, ho is compelled to bold his nose all tho time he is 
there, the stench is so groat. He has patients in all those 
houses. They are ncvur free from the effects of it ; and 
when the people there are dangerously ill, bo is without 
tho hope, by any exercise of skill, of restoring tlicin to 
health. He invariably makes it a rule to iutroat theni to 
conquer their repugnance to go into the workhouse, in 
order that they may havo better air ; and if they accede, 
the medicines that would have failed in the noxious 
atmosphere before, restore them in most instances to 
health. The people where such smell* are " tlrink ; " it is a 
kind of instinct— -they Hy to it; they fancy that the stimulus 
resists tho noxious agency of tho foul air they are breath- 
ing ; and they are right : malaria, such as in generated in 
these slaughter-house*, is a narcotic poison ; it oppresses 
both body and mind; and under the Influence of this 
physical and mental depression, they instinctively resort 
to the giu-shop, which aggravates their distresses, by ex- 
tracting from them the means of living perhaps better 
than they do. 

Tho sewer which receives the refuse of the slaughter- 
house in Rear Alley conies down tho declivity, and runs 
under two bowses occupied by a Mrs James and a Mrs 
Bethcll, in Farringdon Street. In every part of Mrs James's 
house the stench is so strong, that he frequently fore- 
warned them that they would have an attack of fever. 
The lady in question wtui attacked with erysipelas in the 
head and face, and died, in spite of everything that could 
be done, and showed evidence, even after death, of the 
state the system had been in, owing to the absorption of 
putrid poison, emanating from the decomposition in that 
sewer of animal matter ftr-in the alanghtcr-honscs, which 
gives out sulphuretted hydrogen and carl>onie acid gas in 
immense quantities. 

There is a slaughter-house in Pox and Knot Court ; It is 
n very large establishment, and the proprietor endeavours 
to keep down its offensivenesa ; he has recourse to every 
means he can devise to counteract the bad effects ; he has 
it sluiced and washed frequently ; and notwithstanding he 
has the advantage of a steep declivity to the main sewer of 
the Fleet, the stench, especially in warm weather, is most 
intolerable. A few months back, he (Dr Lynch) was 
obliged to interfere, in consequence of the people right 
and left in this locality being attacked with sickness of the 
bowel complaint, and fever; they stated it d 



arose from the slaughter-house in question ; he accom- 
panied the police thither, and found carts and wagons laden 
with bullocks lying on their backs, blown out, their bellies 
inflated like drums, tlteir eyes starting ont of their heads, 
their tongues out : with sonic of them their bowels had 
burst, and were lying about, yet their stomachs were 
equally distended, emitting putrid gas, and the stench waa 
so great, that the nose could detect it at a considerable 
distance. 

The slaughtcr-honses must be removed from their pre- 
sent confined locality ; no arrangement, however perfect in 
detail, can obviate the evil ; the decomposition of vege- 
table matter is very in|urious, but does not scire bold of 
the system with tho same intense violence that a mixture 
of animal putrescence does. 

Lord Robert Orosvenor, M.P.— In consequence of medi- 
cal reports on the evils which flowed from the slaughter- 
houses in Paris, an edict was issued In the year IH10 that 
public abattoirs should bo constructed, and when com- 
pleted, all private slaughter-houses suppressed, for w hich 
no indemnity was granted to the butchers, who raised 
several objections to the alteration in the system, but it 
has been found in practice to work admirably well. 

The five abattoirs which were constructed inclndc 2-10 
slaughter-houses, each of which accommodate- one, two, or 
three butchers, according to the extent of their dealings ; 
tho total coat of their erection was L.800,000, and tho 
revenue they yield is L.40,000 per annum. 

Mr Thomas Dunhill, olvil-cngineer, had devotpd much 
timo and anxious attention to this question, feeling that 
the present system of slaughtering the food for '2,1100,000 
of souls, in the heart of the city, and in densel) jiopulated 
localities, materially affected the sanitary condition of the 
metropolis; and this eonvU-tion has been confirmed by 
examinations in the districts where slaughtcr- 
nhound. Ho had also visited several of the slanghtcr- 
ln' tho neighhonrhood of Smithfield, Newgate, 
Leadonball, Aldgate, and Clare Markets; more filthy places 
he cannot conceive to exist than these Accldanms of 
blood: there is a total absence of drainage, ventilation, 
and natural light ; the machinery is Imperfect ; the water 
supply inadequate and impure ; the blood and filth accu- 
mulate in tho cellars for months ; and he was always ill 
after inspecting them. 

Not the least important feature in the establishment of 
out-lying abattoirs is, that bone-boiling, skin-dressing, glue, 
gut, and born manufactures, and numerous other noxious 
crafts in connection with the offal and refuse of slaughter- 
houses, highly prejndicial to the public health, and into- 
lerable nuisances where they are now carried on, would 
shortly find their way out of town to the neighbourhood of 
the depots of the matirirl they require. 

Ho had visited the abattoirs at Paris: the continental 
system formed a striking contrast to that pursued in this 
country— nothing could be better deviseu than the plan 
adopted In France ; and ho derived such infinite pleasure 
from witnessing tho improvement, that ho has never ceased 
to nrge the importance of its adoption in this metropolis, 
and every other city throughout the United Kingdom. 

Charles J. R. Aldis, Esq. M.D., physician to the Lon- 
don and Surrey Dispensaries, was physician to the Farring- 
don IWspensary in 18U, which at that time was situated 
in the locality of several of the metropolitan slaughter- 
houses. Small-pox and fever were very prevalent, the num- 
ber of cases exceeding those of other dispensaries, though 
situated in as densely-populated a district, which he attri- 
buted to the inhalation of accumulated poison generated 
in the slaughter bouses. The decomposition of animal 
matter therein gives out poisou of the most virulent 
nature. Upon visiting these places, he found quantities of 
blood, paunches, and their contents, strewed all over tho 
ground, and heaped up in the comers, which were giving 
out a miasma redolent of small -pox and fever; indeed 
there were no less than seven cases of the former at tho 
Farringdon Dispensary in one day— an instance surpassing 
all his experience. In the vicinity of Tlenr Alley, a blrif- 
fancier who resided there could keep no birds alive ; has 
been obliged to prescribe for patients ontside their houses, 
for fear of being sick with the vapours from the slaughter- 
houses gaining access to tho courts and alleys, which, 
being destitute of ventilation, pervades every room in tho 
houses, dealing out disease and death amongst the inha- 
bitants. 

William A. Guy, Esq. M.D., is physician to King's Col- 
lege Hospital ; considers slaughter-houses in the midst 
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of a dense population objectionable, on account of the 
largo quantity of ordure and offal which necessarily accu- 
mulate* therein. It is a great disadvantage that large 
masses of tilth should be guttered to congregate in the 
very heart of a great city, aa it not only affecU the aanitary 
condition of the population in itself, but seta an example 
to the whole neighbourhood to be unusually dirty and 
filthy. The localities of these nuisances are usually avoided 
by respectable persons. An inferior class occupies the 
houses, whose squalor and wretchedness is but an exten- 
sion of tho evil. 

Mr William Fortcsqno, surgeon, considered the effluvia 
from tho slaughter-house refuse a mixture of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gases, which arc disengaged in 
proportion to the stage of decomposition the uveal matter 
has reached; and that it is highly detrimental to tho health 
of the locality in which slaughter-houses arc situated, 
when enclosed by dwellings, and in the midst of n dense 
population." 



A VALUABLE ITTNT TOR FARMERS. 

The celebrated Mr Robert Bakewcll of Dishly, Leicester- 
shire, and the founder of tho New I^cicester sheep, used 
to tell an anecdote with exceeding high glee of a fanner 
not only of the olden school, but of the golden times. This 
farmer, who owned and occupied 1000 acres of land, had 
three daughters. When his eldest daughter married, he 
gave her one-quarter of his land for her portion, but no 
money ; and he found, by a little more speed and a little 
better management, the produce of his farm did not 
decrease. When his second daughter married, he gave 
her one- third of the remaining land for her portion, but no 
money. He then set to work, and began to grub up his 
furze nncl fem, and ploughed up what he called his poor 
dry furze land, even wheu the furzo covered in some 
closes nearly half the land. After giving half his land 
away to two of his daughters, to his great surprise he 
found that the produce increased : ho made more money 
becatuu] his new broken-up furze land brought excessive 
crops, and at the same time he fanned the whole of his 
land lietter, for lie employed three timed more labourers 
upon it ; ho rose two hours sooner in the morning, had no 
more dead fallows once in three years; instead of which he 
got two green crop* in one year, and ato them upon the 
land. A garden never requires a dead fallow. But the 
great advantage was, that he had got the same money to 
manage o00 acres as he I ad to manage 1000 acres ; t here- 
for., he laid out double the money upon the land. When 
bis third and last daughter married, he gavu her 2&0 acres, 
or half which remained, for her portion, awl no money. 
He then found that ho hod the same money to farm one- 
quarter of the land as he had at first to farm the whole. 
He began to ask himself a few questions, and set his wits 
to work how he was to mako as much of 250 as he had 
done of I0UO acres. Ho then paid off his bailiff, who 
weighed twenty stone! rose with the larks in the long 
days, and went to bed with the lamb ; he got as much 
more work done for his money ; he made Ids servants, 
labourers, and horses, move faster; broke them from 
their snail's space ; and found that the eye of the master 
quickened the pace of the servant. Ho saw tho begin- 
ning and ending of everything: and to his servants and 
labourers, instead of saying, ' (to and do it,' ho mid to 
them, 4 Let us go, my boys, and do it.' Between come 
and go he soon found out a great difference. Ho grubbed 
up the whole of his furze and ferns, and then ploughed 
the whole of his poor grass land up, and converted a great 
deal of com into meat for sake of the manure, and he pre- 
served his black water (the essence of manure) ; cut his 
hedges down, which had not been plashed for forty or 
fifty years ; straightened his zig-fenecs ; cut his water- 
courses straight, and gained a deal of land by doing no ; 
made! dams and sluices, and irrigated all the land he 
could ; ho grubbed up many of his hedges and borders 
covered with bushes, in some places from 10 to 14 yards 
in width, somo more in his small closes, some not wider 
than streets ; and threw three, four, five, and six closes 
into one. He found out that, instead of growing white- 
thorn hedges and haws to feed foreign birds in the winter, 
he could grow food for man instead of migratory birds. 
After all this improvement ho grew more, and made more 
of 2."«0 acres than he did from 1000 ; at the same time he 
found out that half of England at that time was not culti- I 
vated from the want of means to cultivate it with. I let | 



him rams and sold htm long-horned bulls (said Mr Bake 
well), and told him tho real value of labour, both in doors 
and out, and what ought to be done with a certain number 
of men, oxen, and horses, within a given time. I taught 
him to sow less and plough better ; that there were 
limits and measures to all things ; and that the husband- 
man ought to be stronger than the farm. I told him how 
to make hot land colder, and cold land hotter, light land 
stiffer, and stiff land lighter. I soon caused him to shake 
off all his old deep-rooted prejudices, and I grafted new one? 
in their places. I told him not to breed inferior cattle, 
sheep, or horses, but tho best of each kind, for the best 
consumed no more than the worst. My friend became a 
new man in Ins old age, and died rieh. — Oartkuert 

Gkmkk, 

A PINT OK ALE AND A NEWSPA PER. 

How strangely tho value of different things is estimated 
in some minds! A few grains of toasted barley are wetted 
and the juioc squeezed into a little water, with a ta»to oi 
the leaves of the hojvplant — the value of both l>cing toe 
small to be calculated; and a scry slight tax i» laid npor 
the mixture, which costs also so little labour as hardly U 
be reckoned in our coinage. A pint of this sells, retail," fui 
fourpenee; and if of good flavour, it is reckoned dura ami 
well worth tho money ; and so it is. It is drunk off in n 
minute or two— it is gone. On the same table on whicl 
this was served lie* a newspaper, the mere white sheet oi 
which cost ono penny-farthing, and the duty thereon otu 
penny, with no deductions fur damaged, crooked, or over 
printed copies made ready for sale, and charged too wit! 
carriage from mills and stamp-office nt a distance ; and it 
is covered with half a million of types, at a cost of thirty 
pounds for itself and other sheets printed at tho sami 
office the same day; and this sella for no more than tin 
pint of ale, the juice of a little malt and hops! And ycl 
after one person has enjoyed it, affording him news from nl 
parts of the world, and ttsefnl thoughts on all that interest* 
him as a man anil a citizen, it remains to bo enjoyed bj 
scores of others in the same town or elsewhere; and il 
promotes trade, and finds employment, and markets tot 
goads, and cautions against frauds and accidents, and sub 
Jfects for conversation ; and there are some who think thit 
article dear, though the swiftly-gone barley-water Is paid 
for cheerfully. How is this? Is the body a better pay- 
master than tho mind, and are things of the moment more 
prized than things of moment? Is the transient tickling 
of the stomach of more consequence than the improve- 
ment of the mind, Bnd the information that is essential to 
rational beings? If things had their real value, would not 
the newspaper be worth many pints of tho best ale:-~ 
Litvsrjxwl Mercury. 

EXrot'TTRR WITH A PRATRIE WOLF. 

I have never known those animals, rapacious as thov arc, 
extend their attacks to man, though they probably would 
if very hungry, and a favourable opportunity presented 
itself. I shall not soon forget an adventure with one of 
them, many years ago, on the frontiers of Missouri. Hiding 
near the prairie border, I perceived one of the largest and 
fiercest of the gray species, which had just descended from 
the west, and seemed famished to desperation. I at once 
prepared for a chase; and being w ithout arms, I caught up a 
cudgel, when 1 betook mc valiantly to the charge, much 
stronger, as I soon discovered, in my cause thau in my 
equipment. The wolf was in no humour to flee, ho wot r, 
but boldly met me full half-way. I was soon disarmed, 
for my club broke upon tho animal's head. He then * laid 
to" my horse's legs, which, not relishing the conflict, gave 
a plunge, and sent mc whirling over his head, an 1 made his 
escape, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. I was 
no sooner upon my feet than my antagonist renewed tho 
charge; but being without weapon, or any means of awaken- 
ing an emotion of terror, save through his Imagination, I 
took off my large black hat, and using it for a shield, l>cgan 
to thrust it towards his gaping jaws. My rtur had the 
desired effect ; for after springing nt mc a few times, he 
wheeled alxmt, and trotted off several paces, and stopped 
to gaze at me. Being apprehensive that he might change 
his mind and return to the attack, and conscious that, 
under the compromise, I had the best of tho bargain, I very 
resolutely — took to my heels, glad of the opportunity of 
making a drawn game, though I had myself given the 
challenge. — Journal of a Santa /V T radtr. 
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be more lamentable to ccmttaaplAte Uiaf a 
' Ton* population, whose only 

t what can wo expert .if we provide 
;ion ; if we never share, om own pleasure 

A» for out cathedrals and great ehnrche*, 
we mostly have them n-ell locked up, for fear any one 
should steal in and say a prayer, or contemplate a noble 
work of art -without paiyteK f°» »*; ««d wo abut up people 
by thousands in dense towns, with no outlets to the 
country but those which arc guarded on both side* by 
dusty hedges. Now an open apace near the town is one 
of nature's churches: and it is an imperative duty to pro- 
vide such thing*. Nor, indeed, should we stop at giving 
breathing-places to crowded multitudes in groat towns. 
To provide cheap locomotion as a means of social improve- 
ment should be ever m too mind* of legislators and other 
influential persons. Blunders in lejuelatinK about rail- 
ways, and absurd expenditure in making them, are a Ear 
greater public detriment ftmtl tin y may seem at first 
sight. Again, without mterferina fix, much, or tittempting 
to force a 'Book of Sports' upon the people, who in that 
case would be resolutely dull and lugubrious, the bene- 
volent employer of labour might exert himself in many 
ways to encourage healthful and Instructive amusements 
amongst his men. He might give prizes for athletic excel- 
lence or skill : he might aid in establishing zoological 
gardens, or music-meetings, or exhibitions of pictures, or 
mechanics' institutes. These arc things in which some 
of the great employers of labour have already set him the 
example. T.et liiui rcmcmlier how much his workpeople 
are deprived of by being almost confined to one spot; 
and let him be the more anxious to enlarge their minds, by 
inducing them to take Interest in anything which may 
prevent the 'ignorant present 1 and its low cares from 
absorbing all their atfent ion. Tie has very likely some 
pursuit or some art in which he take* especial pleasure 
himself; and which give* to bis leisure perhaps its greatest 
charm; he may be cure that there are many of hi* people 
who could be made to share in some degree that pleasure 
or pursuit with him. It is a large, a sure, and certainly a 
pleasurable benefice, to provide for the poor such 

ie4 above. Neither can it ho'^a^wrTaa 

at all a trifling matter. Depend upon it, tjia^ man 
not made any gnat progress in humanity who doi 
care for the leisure hours and atnuscmet 
men.— Tlk daiau of Ia*o*t>. ' ' 

' I '•• ••» 1 • f i •;.!) t'j ;*n t„-,.li 

M5BSONAL AMD HJ^JIIS Og TBE FO)'C, 

I had tlw honour of two intorriaw* with Piua IX 

Neliovo the eommntee**a tV ffrei t.oAr *>f Ri 
who waitoil on the Pope ; ami ecrtawlr, aa Mr 
spoko hia sensible a«klre*a, hia liolu.es. seemed highly 
[leased and affected- Hi* manner is frank, and even 

SHneaT^E Se°rUlmen» gb «™ 1 ,^ tUrL ^ 0f ft*' i? 
sTMennest m m« fleijorttnenr. Una Ia., addressing his 

fellow-men, utter* like a man of sense what he really at 

the moment thinks and feel*. There was no written reply, 

couched in terms of cold formality to what was kindly said, 

but a cordial, spuittaucous expression of feeling, outspoken 
at the moment. The Pope said something courteous to 
several individual members presented to him : hearing I 
wss n lawyer, he remark' 'd t hat an English advocate had 
lately sent him a book ou legiabttion, which he waa sure 
eoutained much which would be desirable for him to 
know, but, unfortunately, being unacquainted with the 
language, he could not read it— a very sensible, but nn- 
kingly observation. Common kings never admit their 
ignorance of anything. Dull |>ompoeity is not congenial to 
the disposition of Piu* IX. Hia maimer was, however, a 
little unsteady. He is not what tome would call dignified; 
he appeared a* if bi* royalty sat awkwardly upon him; in 
npi>caranee very nnltke the portraits of Pius VI. The 
countenance, *tout figure, and whole bearing of Pius IX., 
dvuote plain, vigorous sense, resolution and manliness of 
cliaraetcr, mid true benevolence, more than refined or 
polished tnste, lofty dignity, royal pride, or grandeur of 
thonght. Strip him of his robes of state, he newer would 
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pass all the world over for a 
li»h country gentleman. Such waa tl 
on my first Interview with Plus IX. The 
honour of being received, the Pop 
case; and whan the party of Kngttsh la< 
were grouped around him, «p«k <■ with lull 
what he deemed most suitable. He-inquired anxiously 
about Ireland, and spoke in terms of hearty admiration of 
the exertion* made by the parliament In England in relief 
of the Irish famine. The vote of ten millions seemed to 
astonish his Holiness. On thi* occaeion the manner of the 
Pope waa fatherly ; and undoubtedly, I must say, rooted aa 
I am in the Protestant faith, the unaffected behaviour of 
Pins IV towards people Of all nations ia that becoming 
an ecclesiastic aspiring to be considered the head of the 
Chrhr 
»Mey. 



A SKETCH. 



nnsrcD, unknown. 



Hers was a lowly and a lonely fate : 
Par from the world'* gay throng, uni 
Like*, fair floweret In a 

She grow in beauty, 'neat h 
Of »n old stately tree— her fathers' home— 
Which centuries he i seen thus proudly stand, 
Hraviog the storms of winter sod of fste, 

In lone magnificence. 8he, fair and young, 
The child of that high race, was gently mused 
With smil.-s and loving tea 
And visual showers of her 
And days ar 



at 



Out none were there to see, and none to love 
i To use had Been to lovei. I'sr otherwise 
Hit fate ordained. And fttt'liiw; all around 
No ocean for Die «tmin of love that gushed 
Warm, pure, ami holy from her yonthfnl heart, 
MroMy the turned her soft blue eyes to llesvcu ; 
And th- r aroUl her native woodlands, like 
Th* woodland flower— her emblem— on the soft 
And w< .ling broom that gently round bet played, 

And Mere she garnorod up her lo^, her hope, 
Her heart's sweet virgin bfaom. 



So named hef 
Yet still she 



spring; 



ej',f| 



reVre^lesJn J end MeSed 
. In that fair v*Js, and by th* work* unknown. 
Pleasure, the butterfly, unheeding pawed 
Oh Jewelhaf wing; T,, '" f the bee. Happiness, 
Dwelt I ivingly wtthid l.cr gentle breast , 
And lingered, charmed with It's sweet testing-place, 
Drinking the bonev of ber soul ; and Peace, 
Tie don-Hke, brooded in the shadowy bough*. 
And lulled her with 11* whispered mctody I 

in tier jmrr eyes, ana louml renc< -ted there 

Thus waned her wmsiw | and now autumn drear 
Obscured with clouds the .lunstaino of her lot. 
Loved blossom r. faded round— and sere and t 
Rustled with dying moan above her head 
Tito kindred leaves of her * tlmc-hertonred ' tree. 
Bho wspt to bcc them parted : day by day. 
Hurled in dark eddies to the stormy »kv, 
Or faded on the parent bough ; and then 
halting around her once bright dwelling-place. 
And mingling with the dust of years goae by. 
Dimmed were, those gentle eyes ; ) et 'mid their tears, 
With fading light turned luvingly to Heaven : 
And so she died. 

Mourn not her lonely fate. True nil unknown 
Passion her, and grcntnesa, and renown ; 

Vet blest in this wss she : uufelt was Love, 
Therefiiee Inconstancy, Greatness unknown, 
And hence Ambition's restles s flood had ne'er 
Disturbed the pine id current of her life. 
Pwcet ties of household love— and charity. 
Friendship, and pure " 



1'aued all lwr quiet hours. Oh Say, ye sad 
And weary ones of earth ! ira» she not blest 
Whom |w*ee and love surrounded, and who died 
Tranquil and hopeful, gulag up to Ueavea ? 
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FROLICS OF FASHION. 
It is told of an old Scotch laird that he had acquired 
the habit of walking in an odd shambling manner from 
an excess of politeness while residing at a foreign court, 
where the reigning prince had the misfortune to be 
somewhat stiff in the ankle-joints. There was nothing 
very remarkable in this trait of complaisance, for the 
spirit of imitation in dress, language, and customs of all 
kinds is of so universally pervading an influence, that, 
right or wrong, iU dicUtes are unhesitatingly followed. 
One therefore should not laugh too hard at the old 
laird's affected lameness. We are all leu or more 
followers, front imitation and habit, of usages which 
common sense has some difficulty in justifying. 

Of all despots, Fashion is the most despotic ; mtd yet 
the thing U entirely vohlntary. There Is, however, the 
terror of appearing to act difTerenUy from what seems 
to be a legitimately-erected standard. No inquiry is 
employed as to the correctness of the taste whipli has 
suggested any distinct change in fashion. No matter 
even that accident has been the cause of the alteration ; 
for, as in a state of panic, what all hasten to do cannot 
possibly be wrong. In the modern lady -world, this 
panic of fashion is observed to work as marvellous 
transformations as that which took place among the 
towering head-dresses of Addisou's days, and to have 
about as reasonable a purpose. When the Queen was on 
the Clyde last year, finding her face visited too roughly 
by the air of our Scottish hills, she tied her veil under her 
chin. The action was natural, and the effect no doubt, 
in the circumstances, becoming. The royal cheeks, 
warm with health, flushed with womanly and queenly 
feeling, and fanned by the welcoming breezes of the 
north, looked almost as beautiful, we daresay, as a 
moss-rose. However that may be, before the day was 
out, there were hundreds of other cheeks in the same 
predicament. The rage of imitation spread. In the 
shadiest walks — in the closest streets of the town — 
in the calmest and hottest days of the season— the veil 
was fashionably tied under the chin. The fashion, 
however, was in reality made a fashion only through 
misapprehension ; for the Queen had merely adopted a 
temporary expedient to serve a temporary end; and 
when the emergence was over, she no doubt unloosed 
the knot, and gave her veil to the winds as usual. Her 
imitators were as uuregardful of circumihinccs a* the 
very sagacious monkey which gulped a package of 
medicine becauso he saw his master swallow a quan- 
tity of the same material previously. 

To a silly and panic-like rage of imitation may no 
doubt most fashions be traced ; the fear of infringing 
even a trifling point in a prevailing usage being per- 
ttronger than that which makes men avoid the 



ficial states of society, in wluch etiquette exercises the 
chief control, cannot be said to be favourable to the 
growth of moral excellence. We would not, how- 
ever, have it thought tltat there is anything cither 
blameablc or ridiculous — far from it— in following 
fashions which nre convenient, becoming, and suit- 
able to general circumstances. Every successive gene- 
ration introduces some species of novelty, which is an 
expression of social progress! and in costumes and 
customs we may read the moral history of a country 
as distinctly as in its medals and monuments. Fortu- 
nately the tendency of fashion in our own day is 
towards simplicity ; though in this respect we are only 
following the progress which commenced a generation 
The imitation which challenges sarcasm is that of 
monkey and the medicine— a fantastic copying of 
what is valueless and unsuitable. lu this respect it is 
a meanness, and betrays as much tho want of true 
dignity as of common reflection. It is the enemy of 
fashion, perpetually turning it into ridicule, and forcing 
it into a thousand feverish changes to escape from its 
persecutions. These changes are sometimes as comical 
as those of the two fairies in the 'Arabian Nights,' who 
fought through a scries of metamorphoses. We remem- 
ber the leaders of ton, some years ago, had recourse to 
the expedient of disguising their voices by a certain 
dexterous use of the roof of the mouth. Even this, 
however, did not baffle their pursuers ; in a very short 
timo the world of slavish imitatorB acquired the new 
fbrm of speech, and drove invention to new shifts. At 
a later epoch some ingenious persons stuck an eye-glass 
into their eye, supporting it by the muscles alone, and 
bearing with herolcal equanimity the Inconvenience 
and the ridicule : but this has now come down to the 
order of small imitators, who affect to bask in the sun- 
shiue of fasliioa. 

As regards the mass of mankind, imitation is a kind 
of substitute for principle ; and estimated not in its ex- 
treme aspect, until individuals are better able to direct 
their own movements, it deserves indulgence, if not ap- 
probation. So many persons are placed in circumstances 
adverse to original or independent thought, that we 
cannot speak too flatteringly of efforts at imitation, 
w hich, though sometimes grotesque, and possibly out of 
place, arc in the main respectable, and significant of a 
wish for improvement. On a late occasion, when shown 
into the cottage of a rural labourer, we observed with 
surprise that a small table was laid out with books star- 
fashion, as in the drawing-room of a city. The effort at 
gentility was in one sense ludicrous ; yet how deserving 
was it of commendation, all thing! considered! The true 
way to view such tilings is to place them in contrast with 
that utter disregard of all the decencies of life which 
is unhappily manifested by parties moving in a rank 
equal to that of the rural labourer. Only a day or two 
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previously we had visited the house of a person of 
greater worldly possessions, and found the family living 
almost in a state of nature along with their cattle. 
Exhibitions of this latter sort are calculated to inspire 
a wonderful degree of toleration of imitative efforts 
at elegance and improvement, however incongruous. 
Better sec a population toiling to ape the f.ishions of 
refined society, than see it coutented with the listless 
mediocrity of semi-barbarism ! Placed in this light, 
the mimicry of fashion is to be viewed as one of those 
tendencies which Providence has impressed on ruau- 
kind fur their benefit Jt is constantly drawing them 
out of tho slough of natural desires, and leading them 
by steps, imperceptible to themselves, towards the 
higher aims of civilisation. 


'Interest — interest — the Irish look too much to 
doing things through interest,' said John Trawus-corn- 
poscdly. , - rtiiirh* rhaa 

' And all right too, if they have not n fortune of their 
own,' replied Mr* Danby. ' Rut tell aie, Cousin John, 
what you would have recommended.' 

' That is soon done. I also old have advised Mary and 
her intended husband to wait a little till better times, 
or at all events not to have started with a heavy farm 
on their hands, but, in preference* to have opened a shop 
in the town. I know ouc, with a stock to hoot which 
is at present to be had for a comparatively small sum.' 

'A shop! Did you say a shop? Our family have 
never descended to tho meanness of trade. I am glad 
I was tlie first, and I hope tho last to hear of your 
doubtless well-meaning, but unsuitable proposal. It 
would ill become any of Mary's relations to teach 
Frank Nugent that Ids position was lowered by his 
marriage.' 

' Well, cousin, no offenco meant either to you or the 
Nugent*, or least of all to dear little Mary. I wished to 
see her and her husband independent what they never 
will bo at the fag end of what you call their position. 
Gladly would I have done something to sjiare Mary the 
weary struggle of keeping up false appearances— done 
anything but quench her heart's young joy. Remember 
that Cousin Danby, I would not thwart this marriage— I 
would not even say it was inconsiderate or ill-advised, 
though many might agree with me— for I know them 
both thoroughly : they are good, honest loving, and in 
the end they will pull through.' 

Luckily, as Mrs Dauby remarked, the advice and 
the foreboding were both too late, mid Jehu Travers 
was too wise uud too kind to offer superfluous counsel; 
so be bided his time, contenting himself for the present 
with furwariliug their preparations as fur as lay in his 
power, avoiding all discussions of ways and means. 
Mary alone, perhaps, read his silence aright — his for- 
bearance^ but us this was a point on which lier doubts 
had been ■.tided by the hand which was to provide for 
the future, she determined, in the fulness of womanly 
trust that no other should revive them again; and 
thus the subject was tacitly dropped, while both in 
their own way looked as happy and hopeful on the day 
of fhu wedding as if no cloud from the future had ever 
shadowed their minds. 

Happy and hopeful! — those were no words for Mrs 
Danby j she was actually radiant as carriage and 
jaunting-car drove up to her door, nnd the full tide 1 
of compliments and congratulations poured in. To do 
Iter justice, her hopes and her plans were all centered 
in her daughter ; her dreams of ambition only tlirough 
her : she still had her dreams, but they were about to 
be realised, and she was contented to shine for tho 
future with reflected light. 

Mrs Danby was the widow of an officer, who, some 
twenty years before, when quartered in this her native 
village, captivated by her blooming luce, had married 
and taken her away. She returned at his death with 
one httle daughter, judging from experience that the 
slender provision, which was scarce better than poverty 
amongst strangers, would seem quite a fortune in tho 
eyes of her humbler connections at home ; and by good 
management and keeping her own counsel, it really 
answered all the purposes of a fortune in her hands. 
Every one hastened to welcome her— every one tried 
to assist — all gave her credit for genuine feeling in 
returning to her early home and friends — none sus- 
pected that necessity had indueuced Iter choice - ami all 
at once she found herself, for tho first time in her life, 
a person of cousequence in the circle in which she 
lived. Rut, unreasonable woman, this did not satisfy 
her ; she had been all her hie clinging to the edge of 
another, and could know no contentment until she had 
slipped herself fairly in. Had her ambition been tV>r 
Mary only, it might have been abundantly gratified ; 
her sweet looks and manner unconsciously won their 
way in circle* where her ut her bad been intimate mat. > 


THE START IN LIFE. 

A TALE. 

'Well, Cousin Danby, so Mary is going to be married? 
I rode over to hear all about it, and to ask how soon I 
am to wish you joy.' 

' Thank you kindly, John,' replied the mother of the 
bride-elect, her face beaming with smiles : ' indeed you 
should have been the first to hear the news, only you 
were away at tho assizes ; for often and often Mary said 
to me that there was no one in the world ou whose 
advice sho would depend, or to whose opinion she would 
look up more entirely, than your own : not that Mary 
filt any doubts as to'her choice j she knew him all her 
life, and so do we all— as good a gentleman bred and 
born as in all Ireland s indeed for that matter, much 
better than Mary had any right to expect: but sue 
did often say that had you been at home before mat- 
ters were entirely settled, she would have liked to cou- 
sult you as to what you thought best.' 

'With all patience and attention John Travcrs listened, 
knowing well that interruption would only add to the 
intricacy of the narrative. Now, however, at a pause 
he inquired where was Mary ; but without heeding the 
inquiry, Mrs Danby proceeded in her harangue, Mary's 
intended husband, l'rauk Nugent,. had got a wonderful 
catch of a farm on lease from Mr Jones, and everything 
no doubt would go on beautifully. There could not 
have been a better start in life ! 

' And where is the capital to encounter so large an 
undertaking?' 

' Ob, Mary, you know, has a hundred pounds, nnd 
Frank wUl probably get something from his brother 
George.' 

4 Umph,* said John Travers. * The bargaiu i» not 
completely made ? ' 

' Quite settled,' answered Mrs Danby with a look 
full of satisfaction. The lease was drawn and signed a 
fortnight ago. Tradesmen are in the house, and most 
part of the furniture is come borne. Mary has not 
quite fixed the day, but I have an idea it is not very 
far off.' 

' I did not expect to hear matters had gone so far,' 
said John gravely ; ' though guessing pretty well long 
ago how they would end. As you say, their choice 
docs credit to them both ; and yet 1 confess, Cousin 
Danby, I more than shore in Mary's nuxietics regarding 
the future ; and as my notion* are my own, I am afraid 
I cannot so easily lay them by. But tell me, how did 
Frank Nugent come by such a bargain? Mr Jones has 
the name of being a hard and griping agent, and very 
few real bargains, as I hear, have ever passed through 
his hands.' 

' Oh, but Frank is very different from the generality 
of his tenants,' replied the widow. 4 No wonder if Mr 
Jones mode a compliment to him | or most likely the 
family had interest with Sir Uugh himself, and got 
the place for Frank without any thanks to the agent 
Indeed it seems so natural to me that any of tho Nu- 
gents could get a farm whenever thoy choao to look 
for it that I never thought of making it a subject of 
inquiry.' 
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year* beford. But no one thought it requisite to include 
Mrs Dauby in the attentions paid to her daughter ; and 
each solitary invitation would hare been a source of 
fresh vexation, had she not regarded Mary as the step- 
ping-stone by which her wishes were to be accomplished 
in the end. 

It might have been « false and mortifying position 
for Mary to find herself accepted on a memory that 
had all but passed away, while her actual connections 
remained unnoticed and unknown — even her mother. 
Bat Mhe had too much tact ever to complain : instinc- 
tively ahe stood in awe of Mary's true heart — her single 
mind ; she knew her daughter would never mix in 
society where her mother was rejected; and still Imping 
on, made her present retirement seem both to Mary 
and her own companions quite a matter of choice. 

How often would Mary, in the midst of her pleasant 
anticipations of aomo party, lay down lier simple attire 
with a sigh, and exclaim — ' Oil, mamma, what a pity 
that you too may not wear a white muslin — then you 
need never stay at home from unwillingness to spend 
money in a suitable dress ; though shame for me,' she 
would add, throwing her arms round her neck, ' to give 
evco this as a reason, when I know too well you ! ><t 
all heart for amusement before ever you came here ! * 

And again, how often would the mother scan the 
sweat ingenuous face of her child, on her return from 
some excursion, to discover whether it bore any trace 
of the mortifications her own sensitive vanity alwnvs 
led her to apprehend. But no : Mary, na we have said, 
was too true-hearted, too gentle, ever thus to suffer: 
ahe made no vain pretentions, and her companions were 
well contented to love her for what she realty was ; so 
well, that when Frank Nugent began to love her best 
of any, his listers and Ms mother only hoped he would 
deserve her, and thought him fortunate indeed when 
ho won her true arid warm heart. Luckily they knew 
but little of Mrs Ranby, or of her boastful delight at 
' the connection ;' little of worthy .John Travens and his 
graver anxieties 1 , else their judgments might have re- 
mained suspended between me hopes of the one and the 
fears of the other, until the scale had been tdrned 
against Mary herself. 

Frank's eldest brother, George Nugent, indeed pro- 
tested they were a couple of foots ! Frank for selling 
his hunter, and giving up his free quarters at home ; 
Mary for refuting a rich old squire, whose admiration 
had long been their standing joke. And confoundedly 
unseasonable, to use his own words, was Frank's re- 
quest to be paid of? the few hundreds* his portion rs r 
younger son, and in fact all he could call his own. So 
the money not being convenient, George bestirred him- 
self to find some equivalent. Mustering together two or 
three past obligations, and tome unpleasant information 
which lie had equally stored up, he now brought them 
to bear, In the friendliest manner, on Mr Jones the 
received in return the lease of the farm, which 
in his turn accepted in lieu of his claim— no 
mode of management ; and thus all parties 
were pleased— the agent, who gave only a nominal bar- 
pain ; the brother, who cleared off* an encumbrance on 
his property ; tlve young lovers, rejoicing in their own 
happiness and the goodwill of their friends, heedless 
that in one instance it had been purchased, and dearly 
too ; and Mrs Dan by and John Travers both right in 
their conclusions: Mr Nugent's interest had obtained 
the farm — Frank's money had secured that interest. 

Borne few, very few years had passed by, when whis- 
pers began to float about too much in the tone of John 
Travers's early forebodings. Mrs Danby's countenance 



bright and exulting, re 
vealed much that her lips were still far from uttering. 
She had moved down again to the lowly front parlour, 
again condescending to be amused by the movements 
of the village street ; and if now and then she did ascend 
to her former quarters, and station herself again at the 
favourite window, it wo* no longer ostentatiously to 



where tiorte could sec her, over Mary's fallen prospects 
and her desolate home: 

Perhaps had she visited It pftcner il.e would have 
found less occasion for Sorrow. How umuy griefs, how 
much of regret and disappointment, might wc all find our- 
selves spared if we only took a sober and probable view 
of the future in the morning of life ! In the morning of 
life? Yes; not that of the youthful dreamer, not that 
morning still gilt with the gloTics of dawn ; but of actual 
life, with its enrcs and its business, on which few entpr 
steadily withnat finding its reasonable promise fulfilled. 
But if Mrs Danby was still a dreamer, it was not so 
with Mary. From the first, she had been aware of her 
position, and determined to make the best of it. She 
knew she could never expect to mingle on equal terms 
with the rich or great of their neighbourhood ; and 
wondering at her mother's extravagant anticipations, 
she gently, but decidedly, discouraged them at once, 
though pained to find her motives entirely mi.stmder- 
stood ; her mother attributing the cheek to unwilling- 
ness on the part of Mary to allow her to participate m 
amusements which she could never believe would be 
voluntarily resigned. But Mary was firm, even with 
Frank, though with him her part was different, more 
easy, yet more difficult : she was all in all to him, sup- 
plied the place of all ; and yet he had been accustomed 
to so many things of which he never knew the value — 
things supplied without question in his brother's some- 
what wasteful establishment— that she felt those minor 
privations must be a continual strain on his good- 
humour, and that on her devolved the task of prevent- 
ing them from becoming a strain upon his love. She 
tried to give as modest a tone as possible to their estab- 
lishment; to prove from the very first that superfluities 
were not necessaries; and that now, while life and joy 
were young, was the time to accustom themselves to 
live without indulgences which might be requisite, yet 
not attainable, in after-years. But to do all this with 
a husband all his life accustomed to indiscriminating 
hospitality ; always ready to enjoy the passing hour ; 
whose favourite maxim was, * we'll never do it younger;' 
to do this efficiently, and yet not disagreeably ; to 
check extravagance without infringing on renl comfort ; 
to lessen tlteir circle of society, yet leave no wearisome 
blank ; to choose so well, and exert herself so well, that 
the *%■ more than supplied the place of the many— 
this was surely an arduous task for quiet unpretending 
little Mary : but she set about it with all her heart aud 
aH her spirit ; arid it whs done. 

She succeeded so well, that even George, who began 
by calling them fools, and indeed, as far as Frank was 
concerned, by verifying his words, was now fain to call 
him 'a lucky dog.' He would often escape from his 
own Irregular home to enjoy the comfort and the quiet 
of their well-ordered dwelling; and was never better 
pleased than when one of Mary's fairy notes would 
furnish him with an exense, by asking him to ride up 
'Lady Lilly,' and give her to poor Frank for one day 
with the hounds ; or to bring the greyhounds in the 
morning, that he might enjoy n day's coursing after 
his hard work all the week ; and to remember all the 
while it must seem to come from himself, as Frank 
would be twice as much delighted then. 'Yes, Frank 
is a lucky dog: she is a woman in a thousand,' wns 
always George's soliloquy as he hastened to obey her 
behests. But latterly it was uttered more slowly, more 
sadly ; then followed by an impatient burst, ' But where 'a 
the good of it all ? Of all her good sense, all her good 
management, they have nothing to work on : I have 
nothing to spare them ; and Booner or later, the crash 
must come at last.' 

It came sooner even tlrah any anticipated : it came 
to them, as well as many another, in Inland's fatal 
year. But though hastened by general calamity, it was 
not the less inevitable ; for Frank had embarked far 
beyond his means, and no after-prndence oould retrieve 
that step. Ground imperfectly cultivated ; shortcoming 
j cattle insufficiently housed and fed, dytog in 
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'nearly* dohifld' their, "vMud ''oh tlntc — time thit J ttrprred 




tins produce of the farm ns'fUf V 1 
that wkn thf ncirt g.- 



■' crxrrrt? 1 rbtui . 
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litry found :il last thu 
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nii;:ht give a little tin:, . 

served ;. and Frartk abd'-ttaiy fbtfmT al Vast that they 
had onlv to depend" ou. eacVothcrVtruc heart for coni- 
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fort and Counsel under the lohg-innienuing blow. 

At least it was oij that they cnen'uioki relief! in the 
hour of, need. Though grateful to many friends who 
offered sympathy and nssixtamr, they , resolved to bo 
Independent f>r the future, hbwcvrr' Icrwly ntfght bo 
thiir lot; and aRretd" there was no shame to honest 
poverty while they e >uld truly say, according to the 
apostle's injunction, they 'o\ve.Vno man anything; bnt 
love.' Georgi 
included in the fa 



c they e >uld 

family council, 'George, t 
jt the least notion of bus.. 



bo richer before tlie rear rs bvtr than ydu wero in all 
ybnr Hvel'tyjflifk. 1 '" *•»*»• "n*l«'J IntlJ iaoajioordJ 
Ho stopped short; *llke ! tofte Whohad mad* n H^p.; 
rate plunge wHhoutf knbwtng the depths and "no* 
hardly ventured to look at the fl*e*« around ldsn.' f He 
might have seen ah arigty llhsh on thAt of Georgev in 
he turned hastily to the window and began bcotinc 
time upon the patte ; Mary's eres were mat dgws*,land 
her fair cheek a litHc pale ; Frank sihmt and thought- 
ful.but cAlrrter thart any. He Was thoitrstf to apeair ; 
and holding but hl^hnnd to dbhn,aaM. ' I boiler* you 
are right : I at anyVate think you sincerely tor your 
stmigbtforWatil, mamy Ubfiaefi "i 'In h i- 

Mary had hardly tlmc'to r*fw Her rneestr wyes, now 
filled with approving tears, wlum^JeoTge turning round, 
t ti-brimcfl impetuously, * It i« advicr tbnt* -shah never 
ha follmi^d What, msm; are y©w mutf; to think of dis- 
pfaeim? Ui aTl? Mary, will ydu tpcaty and bring him 
? Make him aiioept mv oBVr ; come and li»e 
and Til see 1»illon or (KBrien. and get tb*m 
ir interest to Imve him pne upon the road* or 
p-wdaw; anything, in fact, rather than arc 
g mcafc* ' : ' " JwJoalit'j »li*« ion 9d «<i 
try diil not speak. She knew that! any etf the 
situations mentioned so ambiguously by hoc n.-other-u:- 
law, even if attainable, wrre altoajctliar prtearMuntdc- 
pcudins on the evil days which all trusted would not 
last. No — tniieh n'ore vrlnitty Would she have snronded 
her cousin's advice ; and -oh 'how thai Arfu I alio fok ehat 
her inHnvn« i< >vrrs- iiat neiM^ tf lat'twr tnubsqd's own 
u;ri; ht f«-eli p^'ptonyptt^ 'the HzJurayi out step, 
is nV vou 'have already done for 1'rank, ami » She sin siled*^ •bd'WJeor^^nfter. walttajr wnly a 
we will have r&ison for ever to bless the day you tVw I'mtmiiht, at-ls1»t'l0iitl«ll*iM«Mic»'when Fraiifcatid 
camr* amongst \h: '■ ' ' .fchtt TravcH ediftfnMMetfdisvharfaiftl/a dfctaiiaoTthe 

There was a joft^icht in Mary's eves as she'tun.. d ' , tirb«e4ed ll dlkn. "lidietr^iMahK th#m hgain witk asUnoji 
them on her husband; iT1kr gentle heart eoilld have > Jm) ifl&^&lrit) 'M tolftjWgl his interest mad 

ft.lt pride, it might have glowed at that !mVmWt 1 to' , r !iTs hbh* whi u they («ho(0l Vfcniol*. ^ ^nnal mood, 
hear the head of the family, amidst all their roin, dej- 1 ' WfrV -ah 1 ttbrdp* !i:av.». sMd *a<l»'«»tay-Mi*» roost 
clarc that she t.ad ..-U -tu:lly .Iwro her |:art. |hi^ then;' l d?s^fHitti* 1 f^AtiU 1 *f rhhal 1 ? 'c^wnihm* that fa is e. n«lurt 
was uothiug In her look that^ spoke neceptaiiPi.' ofUife' on th^ir rtisrri ;v& <dVt>rh^<l : hh<i 'of '»b»rlghjtj«a*W>teT- 
iuvitation; and-FranV. reatKh'^11 arlcrht.Virffv rie'gVMe- '> fewi'f 'ti»»w, and yet ful I 1 of n»Wry-awn*«itd sympathy 
fully thanked hii brother, 1 hastcrfftl to decline tlie'vff r ! and nrtb*Mbn pruroptiw? bSrli to assume it 
for them Vith. ' in '?' 7 J 1 v '-'!lrt» |»»ir' >fr^ llanhyi 1 What Were htrfliehngs when 

* No, Gcdrpc, ft woiijd' never flii for 4 rr.^ to co 'bHck l Frtnk imd M iry were actually established behind a 
to our old ways; a relapse ji^alw^ys than t1:c omnter, aiW'tWtl'tflo' h» flW'very villain where slie 



H 

tressed, yet without the least notibh'of business, eouh 
oircr no bitter sugie^tion than that they shouM Wl 
all, and pay all, ana take up their ijharti ri him 
until better tithes. This otTer he preyed on tlieni 
warmly-kindly, for hii made it bear the aspect of a 
favour to himself, 

*Y«u will do os more g'>od than am be told, dear 
Mary. Since my poor mother died the house is nil 
at sixes ar.d sevens; the girls know nothing of nianaarv 
meiir. and t myself arti gointrto the dogs. Do half ;>s 
tr.ueh fur us its you have already done for 1'rank, and f 




lt.it 



first disease; and Mary's care hhu 1 trouble muster go 
for nothing in the end; 'ncsldi^,'theret\rethe phildr^;.' 

«Oh. the more tht m'eWtT.' lnte " 
• Vou know hoVfbna I aqi bf thrnt'a 



• Yes. tooTond, 'dear Ocorte;' said^aryailecHonatcb-, 
• too fond of them aii4 of us. ' You woW «moil «» all : 
and von know there'ls not <iuif6 so rfluch r of IWb 'bemre 
us now" j we most be rip and d6?rifr MfcethW g 1 to retrieve 
the years we nave already let pass.' ' 

Bat what that sprncthhi}}' wAith he^-aTl now turned 
their eyes on stekdy John ; VWle hie ih hit 1 torn hesitated, 
an 1 sevTned drflldent of wli*i Pit IWd tp say. He looked 
at Man — so soft arid delicate, so apparently uncnual to 
encounter the roogh Ways of thc*worl<l*-^at Frank, with 
his somewhat tirupdj and '^tireli'Mj afr, so unsuired to 
its lowlier paths— artd kgtdn he lo.iked rdtirtant to 
sjveak what was in his' ramd ; hut Seeing that all throe 
awaited his opinion, he crtrtnuencvd by asking Frank 
whether he should certslhly give up the farm, and 
what surplus they hoped to retain after dispoiing of 
everything 



1 The farm gives me np.' ahswtred Frank sadly. ' 1 
owe more than a year's^ tent, and can expect no allow- 
ance; so I suppose all I have will not do much more 
than pay. At most, J cannot haTc more than a hun- 
dred pounds clear after all;' 

'Then.' said John'TVavcrs holdlv, 'that is nothing 
to live on, though wnrnitliihg for a begrrmlng. If turned 
to pood account. Move tlowii to the village, and open 
a meal store ; keep your three best horse*, and have 
them continually on the niad bringing It ont from the 
ships ; attend yourstlf-^ay/ and Mary W-^tO tlh* Hale 
from morning to night V ami, mark niy words— you. Will 



!(!?d always li'il hea»l m high — '.itcraliy Within 

I s»ht'<*f ! flie >pi.t where she livetl ? With delight she 
HtHl f 'lGeorge. ^ h el h«rd rf l.^or-c-'s genetot!* proi»«*L In M* 
l**'"! words, it wonlJ have i».'ft another leather in her 

to hare her daughter pW«ialiig at Mount Nugentr- 
'lh fattf, itdstress of the house; nnd great in propor- 
Hoit was her thuignation At the lot they hod pre- 
ferred, it even eutriiulletl that of George Nugrnt ; 
ami e'luaHy (lading retnonatrance vain, she retreated 
in wrath to the back apartment ajaiis determined not 
to witness their fail. 

John T ravers oc(«e rnorf— bnt now really hopeful — 
had njsisted in all their arrangement's ; taken a Iioum: 
for them in the village ; attended tlui auction ; pri- 
vately purchased Mary's favourite little articles of fur- 
niture, and placed them in her new <!« ciiine, ao on to 
give it at once the air of home; pat Frank* camera 
in train, and his stores when thev arrived: in short, 
emoothencd the difficulties that Would have rJUtuiJ 
almost insurmountable to those habituated to such djf- 



n!»i{w 
Against' the 



ferent pursuits. 

It surely was n hard struggle not only 
wishes and prejudices of those ttioy eaoh respected said 
kived, bnt even ngninst hngrring doilbta and tw-ue -s 
scarce aeknowk*dxed by theoMcrtva. Nothing hut a 
Strong determination t» ii<> nvhr, to act honestly in the 
eyes of all men, and independently in thair cm n v could 
have given them courage t Mid tlw eup was hardly 
taken, when tliey reapM MielrrewaMJ It Was first a 
day's wonder, then approbathai foilOu>%d. 'iho worldl . - 
minded said *tlky fcww whatithty w*»*h*mk$W* 
generous- hearted sympathised wltfV tliem, and Wsutady 
w^hed thetn saecess i hu^ «MMs< «flalV4hey Kad the 
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H winc of the pour, Eaeh week ami each month 
throughout that calamitous year the pressure became 
tjrua*» r~ louder ami louder tlm oxy for food ; and what 
an unspcaknhlfl happiness to our run ■ beginners to 
ft.fl that in 1 1. - ii' hour of i end they led been led into n 
way oi lift' 1 1 m < : .,,] 1 them to bear a share in alle- 
viation the diltresav* of other* ] | 

The prudent foresight of 4phn Tr&i'cr* had advised 
the purchase of a wirgn early in the year, and his 
tondncja hod masted on adding u hat was requisite to 
make tip Hie sum, Prices, afterward* rose, doiibleJ. 
qna-.rupLe.'d, in the rage for spoouUlion, in (lie necessity 
that parted with all t» s*ve existence ; but to the cove- 
tous prnctic.es that disgraced thu period Prank N agent 
formed a bright except iou : he aswertaifUcd, in toe litst 
instance, what was really a fair Mm|L and no aftcr-cir- 
cumstaucea eouVd ttmpt him to duvinfe from the scale 
he had laid down. In thi- resolution he was continue 1 
by Mary, who would eagerly exclaim, ' t)h yes I would 
that wo r.oulil part with it for even loss- -wuutq that mo 
wuce better uUu to prove cur gv.it itudo for ahuud.m," 
wlulu M many peridi for want: Yes, dear Frank, h t 
us he not nnly contented, but oh how thankful, if thii 
year only leave* us n< it fnimd us, »tttl blessed with one 
another. e»eu though, bke Paul and his companions, we 
liave been brought to laud with nothing but the brjten 
pieces of our ship I ' 

Frank smiled at her ooAhusiasm, but went steadily 
oir: soon he had companions enough in bu vocation; 
his experience u»dc hips an .invaluable, indispensable 
member of the Kebnf 1 • m n atv. , wlulu )u* moderate 
demands nmde. all eagerly turn to him for its supplies. 
Those facta, rano beuainu apparent to (ioorgc Nugent, 
and even to Mm .l>anb>!« narrower niiud. Frank w:u 
■nt only rwet and nsars intiil uiih on equal term* an 
oven hut even ludd: In honour by all the gentry of the 
neighbourhood; while Mary, ftttoudsng utU*. fhUgably to 
■her owa skaru of. the •lu , .> . r. . . .v d »buud»»t u...t.i>; T.y 
that her labour WM wt ,in VAtn ; aod thu* couvictivn 
gradually stele on shei judnds of their ofUuded relative, 
and with it ft truer estimation of them solves, and oj, the 
vanities thry had each in thvir own way m.tft highly 
priced, until at k >gth the fastiduiua George JStpiit 
might have been ol'wn moo londii^ Wary a hcj^ig 
hisi during Frank,'* unjrTovdAbln al»)i*fK«!«fli; .taloti 

9Rie year w:u etvdi d. and bri*l»Ur prqsp<^t*;ppenjng 
on a natteriuc world, wjiuu li'rank aiidii^r^.VjiiWUh- 
mother, brother, and true fri«md, \v«|e «sp^pibleil f>r 
the evening in the quiet little parlonc hvbind thu shop , 
the former enjoying the liltlc relaxation with, double 
zest after n day of uiuuiihI wearinc*' — a day of rerkou- 
ing and calcuhvtion, as, with dohn T raver* t awi^tanoe, 
they wound up their account* for thy yenr that had 
gone iiv. Ko wonder they lookid io lutp|>y : not alow 
had that kind fri«nd been repaid, but a surplus re- 
mained exceeding their united fortunes before grasp- 
ing agent, hcedlcflu ltrothcr, or luckless farm hail melted 
thorn away. A thoughtful silemx* followed thu glad 
announcement, interrupted at last by George exclaim- 
ing warmly, ' You were right, Frank: dear Mary, y»u 
are always right; and it ian't beoaiuc of what we lw.ir 
just now! say bo; 1 have long been turning it in my 
mbad: in eating thu brtrnd of your own earning, you 
have had power to give bread to many ; and still more 
right you were in reaiattng my aiivn-e a second time, 
when I would have had you make more haste to become 
rioh. To nn . that never made a ahdling in all my life, 
and whose only experience is in speuding and in losing, 
thero U something even miraculous in the way yoti 
. have gut on. Come, tell the secret, Mary. Had you, as 
Nurse Mabony used to relate long ago of our groat - 
grandmother, who fed, ah; her poor neighbours out <>f 
ouoichcat <itm.nl in some famine of oJ I— bad you an 
as*Tcl,,doTD that wauld h^bt on the elieat with the 
earhwtd'iw!), and. sbakve meal from lier wings until it 
tilled as i'ojt as it hn>l Itepa emptied Uteevening before? 
i Uarl/Muu 'wrU a dove, MaWtl'im t* l>.n,.,.> 
fa] iMfoinhotlld ask tlsat nuestk nof Frank,' said John 



Travcrs softly. '.If not favoured with ang< U' visi-.s. be 
has one sweet hoiisejujlj dovu tl.at couics as near ns 
raort d may to be an. a pgelupon Mff, 

' Tlicn wliat w^pa^fiur |rd say,' rontinued C 'Org* 
in still livelier .tones ; ' wliat will she think of my coming 

to propo»i:.aavtl>t'f, lfij(pPtf>\i ^^•r! J 7* n V *?r rt ^ wun ^' H " 
\Ltt-. ito not hade, so. gr^^^l^jaj^onec';. nn<l Mn.ry, do 
not turn, lbe*e dwe-like eyes, away— rather turn them 
to that winaow, aiul you will Vce where T want you to 
alight.' And Ids eye* brightened mischievously as he 
added. .'Though m il'.u r H urley Hi'd nor M"o',ntt Nit^vnt 
are in the view, lo >k down, Mary, along tl«* river's 
b»uk. where the smoke is puffps UJ] through the ol 1 
aih-|xee*i sec wJichl- tlkesun i* glancing on tlic water: 
yes, the wheel is still goin,; round, the fire still on the 
keartha bu> uld Joluis pfl died yesterdny, brukcn-hearti J, 
they fxy, at thy failure of his miserly speculations in 
the end. Cud .forpve him ! Jm took bis own turn out 
uf die poor all the year; l it at anyT.ite ho is gone now, 
and the mill ..a- J i •. rott.-^c fallen Inn-k into my hand.-. 
Frank and Mary, d owe you a good turn, so let me pay 
my debt* too; even John can I ly nothing against that, 
or sgaiust my projional iw w - You have capital enough 
and experience too ; s<> take the mill, an 1 may you thrive 
there as well as you lia*e already done hea-.' 

fhicc again — but on hpw mnch truer grounds— all 
parties wire pleased; ull the hearts (hen present in >i< 
closely drawn together. b»eet had bee u the u*cs of 
adversity to all; but none showed their c fleet more 
pLuiily than Jlrn Dauby : a s june nn I chsstftfied spirit 
was w ! in nil her manner, visible In her silence, in 
Iut gratofid looks; and when the change was made, 
aud every tongue was eloijucuf bp, the beauty of the 
situation, the advantages of the position, she scarcely 
ventured to whisper, even iu her inmost heart, what 
Ouch would Jiave harmed its loudest theme, ' they have 
ruturued to their proiJtr position after all.' 

THE OK EAT KK!)F01U> LEVEL. 

[ft lo '»iiiiijft«i*i ir 'tjjiiHix. Jntl a iil nt ^ lxi 1 1 1 * i sin 

,jy^J^.iW^e»U^a aide of the iolaml of Great Britain 
is rcm.uk abL» for Us gtnijndly rocky and mountain oik 
character, the eastern side is Tor the most part equally 
d^iinguwluid. by ; i:a alluvial plains and soft sylvan 

tfVBa hswh WrH>ii.* < ^ mm rf ^ 1k « * J »at the . eastern 
cpu^poatd to a large extent of the washings of 
'jnfjjj, juil Jf o/£/cmtj jiiatlier regions .of t!u» west. Jn 
aoluif .pls^^t*,, the •beach on the eastern shore consists of 
wide tracts of pure, s^ad laU bare at, the rccx»s of the 
tidf-'»»»ud 4tutliers it is of tiw character of a uiursh, 
in which water, and vegetation carry on a contest f.r 
mastery, ^yo,. propose to givi' n short account of the 
largest of these marshes, usually called ' the yrcat lev.. I 
of the fens,' or ' the Great Ikxlfard Levd.' 

Tiie district comprised in this term, about seventy 
miles long, and from twenty to forty wide, containing 
nearly "on.oia> acres, is hounilcd by the hi^h Lands of 
il\ counties—* ■Korfilk. $uft'olfc. Cambridge, lluntiuc- 
don, Norflwunptnn, and Litjcoln. The waters of ni >. 
counties arc (arried tliroiixh it by eight rivers, four 
I of which— the Wit ham, ^eihuad, Xeite, and Ouse— dis- 
charging tbear coutents into tlm great estuary of the 
Wash, form the natural, ^}fsuLs fur that portion of the 
country. For a long peri.i.1, exiendine: farther back 
than our oldest historical records, this district has been 
an immense swamp, dreary and pestilential. The 
quantity of water pouring down from the uplands was 
greater than, from the levihu s.s of the surfuec and choked 
condition of the outlets, could fmd a ready passage to 
the sea; beside* which, thcfjdo* from the German Ocean 
rushing up the streams caused periodical inundations, 
and the whole region became a succession of shoals, stag- 
nant Jakes or meres, with intervening spaces of slimy 
bog, and a few dovaUd sp.it-> resembling islands. Such a 
wilderness aa this must hare been a paradise for wild- 
fowl, noxious reptiles, and barbarian freebooters. We 
havu uo knowledge of any attempts at reclamation pr: >r 
to thooc of tbo liomaii*. ; rcmalua of fwrts, mounds, and 
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gravel dikes mode' by' these WHerprislMg invaders IxJlng 
yet visible. One of Wtetr ' dike*; cX>mmen<>ing cm the 
None at lVterbornngh. may be traced to Lincoln, and, 
according to the Into Mr Bennle, as far a* the Trent. 
Front what we know of the Unman*,' we ! may believe 
that their work* were maintained by powerful industry; 
they compelled thenajtlvea to cut dowri trees and raise 
banks; but on their departure in the fifth century, tho 
barrier* mid drain* were neglected and destroyed, and 
the fen* relapsed into thetr origins* condition. During 
the Saxoft mlo senral monasteries Were boilt on some 
of tho higher grounds, the immediate precincts of which 
were doubtless protected and improved by the monks ; 
but beyond this nothing wm done in the way of general 
improvement. Reader* of history will remember the l 
use maile of the fens in the Danish and Norman inva- 
sions; the wood* and marshes become strongholds fbr 
fugitives, and a camp of refuge was hekl for many years 
in defiance of the enemy. It 1* probable that the con- 
dition of the district may have been sometimes better 
than at others; for Henry of Huntingdon and William 
of Mnlmesbnry speak of it in glowing terms, describing 
the l>e»uties of the level surface, the rich grass, vines, 
and apple-trees. Most likely this description was ap- 
plied to the elevated sites cultivated by monks or other 
proprietors, as sudden floods occasionally devastated 
the rest of the country. Obscure traditions tell of 
inundations in far remote times: Dugdale records an 
irruption of the sea which took place in 12.10, and de- 
stroyed men, ships, bind, and cattle. A similar deluge 
occurred in 1613, and again in later timcB, so that the 
level kept up the character given of it. as bavins; been 
' for the spaco of many ages a vast and deep fen, affurd- 
int? little benefit to the realm other than fish or fowl, 
with overmuch harbour to a rude and almost barba- 
rous sort of lazy and beggarly people.' Down even to 
within a very recent period, much of the surface con- 
sisted of dismal sloughs, overgrown with acres of reeds, 
a fountain of ague on a large scale. The inhabitants 
lived in a state of isolation from one another, and 
travelling was so difficult, that boards wore affixed to 
i the horses 1 shoes to prevent them sinking into the soft 

80)1. 

The task of reclaiming such a morass must liav© ap«- 
penrcd hopeless, yet adventurers have not boon wanting. 
From tho era of William the Conqueror to tun reign' 
of kltanbeth, various bold efforts were made to reclaim 
at least portions of the fens. James I. also regarded 
the subject with much interest: successful drainago 
would give him new lands to distribute among his fol- 
lowers ; and he Is reported to have said that he 'would 
not suffer any longer the had to be abandoned to the 
use of the waters.' In his reign the first local act for 
draining was obtained, but not without great opposition. 
To insure success, the king invited from Holland Cor- 
nelius Vertnuydcn, an eminent Zealander, whose know- 
ledges and abilities were presumed equal to tho task. The 
undertaking was further supported by several Dutch 
capitalists, who, by what appeared to be a prudent in- 
vestment, secured a home m the now country to which 
to flee in case of emergency. Vermuyden was knighted 
by dames; the remuneration for his services was to be 
9.VO0O acres of the fen. Though an able man, he origi- 
nated many fatal errors, particularly that of relying too 
much on artificial cuttings, and neglecting tho natural 
outfalls. His efforts in many instances were but tempo- 
rarily successful. Jn addition to natural obstacles, he 

; i had to encounter those opposed to him by the inhabitant*. 

I who were exasperated at the ' invasion,' as they termed it, 
of their common lands. Their hostility was directed not 

i only against ' the foreigners,' but against draining alto- 
gether. For the gratification of a few petty interests, it 
was thought better that a large tract of country should ! 
remain a pestilential waste than become productive. Bo 
great was the discontent that when, in the reign of 
Charles I., a tax of six shillings per acre was laid on the 
whole fen land, to provide a drainage fund, not a single 
penny could be collected. An estate of 35,000 acres, 



which the Earl of Lindsay had obtained ami cultivated 

under the authority of the king, was reduced to its for- - 
mer condition by a mischievous assemblage* of the 'laryr . 
and beggarly people,' who broke down the banks and i 
destroyed the drains. Rather than tolerate the presence 
of tho hated foreigners, the feiiniea petitioned tho Earl 
of Bedford, who held large estates near Ely, to undertake 
the work. He did so : large cuttings were effected, the 
principal being the 'Old Bedford river,' twenty-one 
miles long ; but in the end the work was again stopped, 
in consequence of the opposition to the Datoh labourers 
who were employed. The son and sucoessor of the earl, 
some years afterwards, in company with other adven- j 
turers, resumed operations under authority of an act of ' 
the Long Parliament, and now the ' New Bedford river' | 
wn* cut, And other useful drainages effected. Scottish 
prisoners, captured by Cromwell at the battle of Dun- 
bar, and Dutch prisoners, taken by Blake ia his action 
with Tromp, were set to work on this great effort at 
land reclamation. After Cromwell's death, the works 
languished ; but by the exertions of the Earl of Bedford, 
a charter was obtained from Charles II.. and the ' Cor- 
poration of the Bedford Level' established in 1«44. The 
body still exist*; and to their able management are due 
the gradual improvements which have evor since taken 
place. 

The opposition encountered by the early adventurers 
abated as the economic results of their labours became 1 
apparent; and attempts to reclaim different portions of 
the fens were made by other parties. Tho attempts, 
however, were rendered in a groat measure abortive, by 
neglecting tho outfalls of the river into the sea; the 
waters, not having free vent, were thrown back upon 
tho interior, and thorn remained bat to adopt the alter- 
native of median ical drainage; First a few horse-mills, 
and afterwards a vast number of windmills, were em- 
ployed to raise the water ; but all proved unavailing, 
until the powerful and continuous aid of steam was 
called into operation. At tho present time there are 
from 40 to ao steam-engines and 250 windmills work- 
ing at the fens. Tho consequence is, that vast tracts 
of ground, once swampy and doited over with pools, 
have been reclaimed and brought under cultivation. 
A powerful steam-engine is pumping tlie water out of 
Whittlesey Mere, which spreads over loou acres; and 
Holm Fen, which, a few years since, was a reed shoal | 
irf 5000 acres, now produces crops of excellent wheat. 
Ugg Mere is changed into productive fields; and Ram- 
sey Mere, 560 acres, ' which once grew enormous quan- 
tities of long reeds (used for thatching in the neigh- 
bouring counties), now comprises three farms of 
beautiful land, on n higher level than the surrounding 
fen. And this mere has now farm-buildings built 
upon its bed, a good gravel road running through the i 
middle of it, and produces fine crops of wheat and • 
oats.' 

As a necessary consequence, the value of lands has 
increased with the march of improvement. Farms 
which, thirty years ago, were bought at L.5 per nerc, ore 
now worth seven or eight times as much. The annual 
rental of 100O acres near Harncastle, in what is now 
one of the richest districts, was at one time less than ' 
L.10. Now the fertility and productiveness of the ! 
Great I^evel have become proverbial — for crops and ' 
cattle there are few place* which excel it Some of its 
productions — such as wood and peppermint — arc pecu- 
liar to tlie district : and recently a Yorkshire company 
have taken a considerable tract of some of the best 
land on lease for the cultivation of chicory. Within 
the last seven years the farms and pastures have been 
still further improved by underdrawing; and the peaty 
soil, as it becomes drier, subside* from two to three 
feet and is rendered more fruitful by the compression. 
Clay is found throughout tho level, at various depths 
below tho surface, and has been largely taken ad- 
vantage of for admixture with the lighter soil. Tho 
excavations made from time to time l«ve brought to 
light many evidences of the former state of tho feat 
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— whole forests of oak and fir lying flat, with the 
roots yet firmly imbedded in the subjacent earth, re- 
main* of baits and habitation*, farming implement* 
and tools; and in one singular instance a meadow was 
exposed with the swaths of grass still ranged on the 
surface as they fell under the scythe. The discovery of 
those relics at different depths leads to the conclusion 
that the Level was at one time a vast estuary, in which 
the sea at different epoch* has deposited layers of 
silt 

The presidency of the Bedford Level Corporation 
has devolved upon several eminent noblemen from the 
time of Francis, Karl of Bedford, to the present time. 
The company appoint a registrar and receiver-general 
of the taxes levied for the maintenance of works, and an 
engineer. The latter employs a superintendent, with a 
staff of sluice-keepers and labourers, whose duty it i* 
to attend to the outfalls and make the necessary re- 
pair*. He is authorised to prevent the mooring of 
vessels in improper situations, or the deposition of any 
impediment that may retard tho flow of the water. 
For the latter purpose he ia furnished with rakes and 
other implements for the periodical weeding and clear- 
ing of the rivers. Each division of the Level has its 
superintendent and subordinate staff. The sluice- 
keepers arc required to be on the watch night and day 
to dose the gates against the flood-tide, and open thorn 
at the ebb, by which means the channels arc Htept 
scoured out. They have also to see that boats pass 
through the gates according to the established regula- 
tions, and to keep a daily account of the depth of the 
water on the sill of tho sluice, recording floods or any 
other unusual rise. i ■ ■ 

The embanking up of the water-courses lias brought 
a most important means of fertilisation within reach of 
the fen-farmers, known os ' warping.' This consist* in 
flooding the lands one or two feet deep, by opening 
sluices placed for the purpose, and allowing the water 
to remain until all the mud in suspension is deposited 
before it is again drawn off. In this way any number 
of inches of a most valuable fertiliser may be spread 
over the land, with but little trouble or expense, and 
w ith a most remunerative effect. Such is the quantity 
of mud brought down by the rivers which traverse tlitf 
fens, that the operation of warping is continually and 
naturally going on nt their embouchures to an extent 
scarcely credible. According to Sir John Itennie, on 
the None channel the deposit was fourteen feet, dhd on 
the Ouse twenty -five feet perpendicular, in about six 
years. The quantity, however, varies according to 
situation; but two feet per annum appears to be no 
unusual amount. This circumstance has led to the 
taking in of many hundreds of acres from the sea. 
The first plant that makes its appearance on the new 
lands is the marsh samphire, which is soon followed by 
•sea-wheat' (Triticrun rcpens) and grasses. 'Expe- 
rience has shown,' observes a writer in the Agricultural 
Society's Journal, to whose Report we are indebted for 
several particulars, * that the ground ought to be 
covered by nature with samphire or other plants, or 
with grass, before an attempt is made to embank it.' 

Similar reclamations are taking place at the outfall 
of the Wclland, where the stream at present is com- 
pelled in a tortuous course by mud banks. The method 
adopted is to straighten the channel of the river by 
placing • two rows of bush fagots, perhaps fifty yards 
in advance on the mud, at low water, on each side of 
the river. After a few tides these fagot heaps are 
found full of •* warp," a mixture of fine sand and mud, 
which renders them in some degree solid ; another tier 
of fagots is then laid upon the first, and is again em- 
bodied with them by the warp. This kind of embank- 
ment ia continued in a straight line over sand and 
through water, or across the old bed of the river, the 
fagots being sunk in the water and bedded in the soft 
mud, by means of earth, &c. thrown upon them out of 
boars. One row is always advanced before the other 
on that side which will most impede the current of the 



river; the tide, in coning up, overflows this weak 
fence, filling it with warn, and making it so strong, that 
the ebb water is unabio to removo such an obstacle 
from its course, and is compelled to dig out a new 
channel through tho sandbank in the intended direc- 
tion. In this way the fagots are advanced, taking 
care to keep the " scour" side foremost, and a new deep 
channel is worn by the water.' 

Tho most beneficial improvements yet effected in the 
draining of the ten* are the new outfall of the Nene at 
Wisbeach, and that of the Ouse, by what is called the 
Eau Brink Cut, at Lynn. The former of these works 
cost L.JM)O,0tx) , but by making the necessary embank- 
ments, more than ton thousand acres were gained from 
the sea, besides tlve promise of future increase. For 
no sooner is a barrier bank raised, than the sea begin* 
immediately to throw down a deposit at its foot. In 
this way the outside of some banks is elevated higher 
than the inside. By the 94 utiles of the Eau Brink 
Gut, tho work of the late Mr Itennie, the last circui- 
tous bends of the Ouse, stretching double that dis- 
tance, ore avoided. The cost was L 150,000: a good 
part of the sum was wasted in defeating the opposition 
offered to the bill authorising the work in its passage 
through parliament. After the opening of the new 
cutting in 1821, its utility became so obvious, that five 
afterwards, it was rendered still raoi 



years afterwards, it was 

by widening. 

In 1751, a grand and comprehensive scheme was pro- 
posed by Mr Kinderley for uniting tho rivers flowing 
into the Wash in one common channel, and conveying 
them away into deep water. The project, a most 
masterly one, has been since then occasionally revived, 
but no active measures taken to carry it into execution. 
In 1839, Sir J. Itennie drew up a report on the subject, 
demonstrating its entire practicability. The pro|>osul 
is to straighten and embank the outfalls of the Nene, 
Ouse, Witham, and Welland — to conduct them to the 
centre of the Wash by a grand system of barrier 
banks, which will give an additional fall of six feet, 
and thus seouro a channel that shall keep itself 

the interior; besides which, it would offer a safe road- 
stead for' vessels. There is now reason to hope that the 
project so long in abeyance will be realised. Within 
the post few weeks meetings have been held on the 
subject at liondon and Lynn. The leading men of the 
latter town will subscribe L. 120,000 towards the under- 
taking; and it is understood that application for the 
necessary powers will be made to the next session of 
parliament. Seventy thousand acres of tho Wash are 
already left dry at low water ; but should this scheme 
be carried into effect, the number of acres reclaimed 
will be 160,000— a territory larger than soma of our pre- 
sent counties — for which the name of Victoria Level has 
been proposed. The cost of reclaiming is estimated at 
L.1 7 an acre, while the land, when gained, will be worth 
L.60 per acre. According to one of the calculation*, in 
1862 the shareholders will be receiving 4 per cent, in 
addition to the repayment of the whole of their capital. 
Such a work as this is quite in accordance with the 
engineering intelligence and capacity of the age, of 
which it will remain a monument, stamped with a 
higher character than the great undertakings of anti- 
hen completed, we may hope 
island will receive tho same 
the Solway Firth, Morecambe 
Bay, the Leven and' Duddon Sands, all of which, if 
reclaimed, would add largely to the resources of the 
empire. A somewhat similar project is contemplated 
by our neighbours the Dutch in connection with a 
railway from Flushing to Middleburg, and across the 
islands of Wale he re n and Beveland, to unite with a 
line on the mainland. At tho narrowest part of the 
Sloe — the channel between the two islands — embank- 
ments or jetties have been carried some distance into 
the water, round which the conflicting tidal currents of 
the East and West Scheldt have deposited such a thick- 
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uess.e/.ailt, ItvtMriGnMwnmi •on,»roaltiJ*g io< /profes- 
sional inaueottoe at Ah© placobifuand tbechsmnd fcrdablo 
at low whir, and recommended Uhj currying o£ the 
embankment entirely across, by * hwh i moana tt is CaL- 
vuUu-i •U.t.uyu acre* *wll l>e unturahy reclamied in tlw 
oour*o of -six j ear*, and IkJ w trUi I an aura The 
Dutch authorities have Dot yet ilL-t«ruiH>eU on tho pro* 
ject, but we think t buy cauoot; reject no desirable an 
acquisition oft territory, i especially a» tuo railway will 
assist in restoring to Middieburg a •hare of its farmer 
prosperity, ,, We cannot oonoluue our notice of the great 
lovel ef the* Cans butter than in the- word* -of bir John 
lienuie'e ivporf.^-vlf tivor the undertaking should he 
carried into effect, not only wul the drainage and navi- 
gation of »n extensive divtries, bordering on the rivers 
Ouae, Nene, Welland. and Withatu, and the Great Wash, 
and compriaing littlt abort of a million acre* of land, be 
greatly improved, aud thus their power of production 
be greatly augmented, which alone is worthy -of con- 
siderable sacrifice to obtain, but as eutiroviww district, 
containing 150,000 acres of valuable land (which u half 
as large again as the entire county of lint. .:,,]. whwh 
eoutaius only 1>Q0 acres), >»ay be added to tho king- 
dom. It will, I trust, te admitted that few enterprises, if 
any, have offered a mora satisfactory prospect, whether 
regarded in light of prof}* to tlw indi virtual or to the 
community at large, and such as 
attention.* 



for about L.I&0 per year; j< 
were driven to lecture In a small room in the -Un vol 
Exchange. Every motive .to, exertion was destroyed* 
since any endeavour to assemble an audience in a runny 
of such scanty dimensions would have been absnrdi 
In such circumstances, the lectures ceased to excite 
any interest or attention, those, for whom they worjc 
designed being practically excluded from them.' 

Is 'the year l*ci7 tlw Kwlmnge wm burnt down, and 
the cost of erecting tho tow one devolved on the trus- 
tee-;, to whom, as a temporary lecture hall, was ottered the 
theatraof the City oflxindoa School, a roam capable 
of holding loti persons. Jt now remained to be seen 
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ORESH.UI COLLEGE. 



Wuilb there Is so uuieh discussion on the subject of 
popular education, and the plana |of tlie present govern-' 
men tare subjected to such at vera scrutiny, it maybe 
worth while to look briefly and oeoasionally it who* 
past times have dor*; and for the present, at the WrstfJ 
tntion Tor public Instruction in the city of T/HtdhH'- 
known by the name of Gresham Cortege, 'of wfflfcri f n 
may be truly said that no founJiitiot^ ftf ^c, prqscici 
day is based upon pipre tfbexal , and; ' c^npf tW) W 
principles. Tlw first of, theea is,, tht*t in»tr«etjp», in 
different scieuees should be given, rftituitously ito all" 
who wish to receive it: the second, that the professors 
be chosen with a sole regard to their ohnra. ter imd 
attainments, and without why rtn?¥ttiefe'te til err* aH.^ 1 
ment tt>, or dissent from, the'&iWfcned, chru^lh" the! 
boundaries Of science have' been 1' largely ' wU|Br|e!l^f'}ni;p 
Grcshams tluioj but therq is ,po^jing ip.,,Iii* will to 
limit the range of hit professors, or to- prevent any 
addition to ih.:.r number, t The professor of geometry 
may embrace Uie entire subject of pnaUeal mechanics, 
or the professor of phyaw may lecture on chemistry, 
batany, or 'physiology; ' " : i' 1 • 

Up to the yt%rT7^, We* professors resided and Iec- 
tureil at the upacinus mansion of Sir Thomas Gretham 
in Uroad Streel. lljero Briggs.TJarrow, Tlo^k, Gunter, 
Sir William I'clty, and $r Christopher Wren, gave 
their lecture* as profoawuft of the Collcge:i tiiere New- 
ton, Jtoyle, Jlalley, »ad><iU)«r einiocnt men of science 
joioed thorn, and fwmedUhe Noyal Society, which con- 
tinued to meet far fifty yearn wnnVr Us roof. Tlie rents 
and profits of the Ftoyal Exelixrigc wero bequc.ithed hv 
Gresham for the support' of his College, the trustees 
being the Corporation of London, and Uie members of 
the Mercer*' Company. 

It will hardly be pelievcd tJ^U such an institution, 
beneficial to all, burdensome to ikxkj, i,luiuld lutvc been 
destroyed by an net ef parliament. But so it was. The 
means em ploy e>l to eflbct tide barbarous and nefarious 
transaction nre not known, and can bnlvbe conjcctirred. ! 
The result Is, that the goVelrnmbnf of" the prvsopt day 
possesses a site In the mflst valuable part of London, 
crna! in 8 i« ta titaj covcrc^^^^^rj^.J 



and unsuited to tlie pru<ent. at ate -of adenoo and of 
society, oc srhether it was eutl abie te realise Uie mten- 
tioasof its fbmnie*. . • ;ii<.ij..id V» /!..m.! id i 

< Tlw trial exhibited a regular increase in the number 
of hearers, varying! .according to the general interest 
of tlie subject*, hut always sufficient to show that tlie 
public attention, and espeeialiy that of the citizens of 
London, waa directed to the re-establishment of tlw 
College. Several years elapsed htfore the building of 
the new Kxuharsgo began; and by this time the re*> 
building of the College waa no langon regarded as a 
doubtful or nncertain affair, A piecq of ground belong* 
hig to the corporation, at the junction of <!atnaton (now 
Gmham) and iiasingliall Street, was fixed on far the 
site, and there Gresham Cuilege sosndsur It was opened 
on tl« Sd NovemU-r IMS, with an a?.pn>]iri*te address 
front, tne lie.-. J. PttUee, Uioproeessnr of aRtranoiuv ; 
and an edenwas composed fdrv the- ^ oCeasnit by Mr J£. 
Taylor, tlie professor of mn>,(i s i n < ti n time, the 
nuwiber "f , lacnrera < has, , gradual \y artereaaed i; , liaving 
hu.iv in Mirhselmas term of that fletir is.jl, and in the' 
c4rfCAj>o»diog in in. of liuvt year jiwti ; so tiiit the four- 
terms give an aggregate ntien-uixr oi lmci i >.o >u te 
1«MHJ persons pur annum, nif v.i batqnba 9tUOl i>ilT 

When Groshath Caliogo was rewdl to the ground by 
a eVteroe ^ UiO fagiakturu, had thd 'granud on which it 
Ht«*l, and by a-hich it Waa snrtotuidcd (reerhmg from 
Uroad ^trect to llishopgateX l*em let out on laiilding 
«, itb-i income arising frem it wpuld nusi have been 
nearly L-U'.OOO per annum, instead of the pttlfni aum 
for »v|ii«hlthc trustees Vere compelled to barter it away. 
It jnlglht, have been: anticipated that tho present gi>- 
ve/nment ot the coiuitry, having prul'essvd so much 
z*a) fur <pi>pular-educatiun, would have gla<lly done an 
act.eQ ttindjr. justice to nu institution , eially foundul 
fer t nod indicated to. tlie servico of tho people, witlmut 
dutiuctinniof rank, sex, or aec^-an institution fettered 
by uo obaoJeto twagcj» but in active and useful opora- 
tion, an far as its means allowed. Tliese, at present, 
aruvcry lloujlar, owing to the heavy debt which the 
Gresharo trust iocorrod by buihling tbe Jtoyal Kx- 
change and the College. Some mlditlon to the library 
and apparatus, or some extension of the usefulness of 
the College, would have been an act ot once graceful 
and just Tlw facts above stated were brought under 
the nutate of the iMarqula of Laosdowr.o; but in vain. 
A refusal to do anything for Gresham College was the 
result : an act tlw more ungenerous, as it proceeded 
from the descendant of a Gresham professor. 

That the munificent design of its founder has been 
but partially carried out. is true ; but this has arisen 
from events which he could not foresee. Ho left, in the 
Koval Exchange, what he regarded as on ample revenue 
for his College. And such it waa, till its destruction in 
the great fire of London brought on, the trust the henvy 
cliarge of rebuilding it ; and before this debt was liqui- 
dated, the second Exchange shared tho fate of the first, 
and ocuasio-R 1 n renewal of Che lleht. These wore 
casualties which he did not mntcmplate; but still less 
would he have imagined that the government of Eng- 
land vyi.uld, by an act i f the legislature, have CompeHed 
his trustees to expend L.18QD of the revenues of the 
College i., its destruction, and^us deprive. London of 
his munificent bcuuest. aoLa^l -i -! . 
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n*Vi»v however, aatistactory to retted that the germ of 
tho institution yet remain* . that its advantage*, even 
With ito present limited iiienna, are extending ;< and that 
Oveshams generous wish of itutreetkm for ail Is, at for 
as it can be, realised*' •> • " n.*.i»ii-«i»nli »!••] ■■ 
lr i i ill ri .'I ■( ni ' i ii i_; r i . , - ■ ... 

ft XttRATlTE OF A YOKKSTUlit EMIGRANT. 



In the Inst week of August lfi3 1 , a farmer at Ilarwiek- 
UvKlmet, in Yorkshire, half rained by air unfortunate 
lease, arranged his affairs, tad' wish a small asm in his 
pocket, tat out with his family for America. I It was a 
matter foe; long oonahUrrotion towhiob part of North 
America he abnadd ' proeeed ; hat ao at loagth deter* 

mined to go jcw Rike Ooantyv iUatioiaV where Mr B , 

a person from the same part of the uouutry; had already 
settled. Tho family of emigrants consisted of husband 
ami wife, rind five children ; tern elder ohildren-i-* son 
who wax ismplo yt< \ as- a ft ach it. and a dawghtt r in service 
--being left behind. The leaving of this daughter ha* 
been the means of giving to the world an interesting 
narrative of the family experience* among the -woods 
of Illinois. After a residence of • number of years iu 
Anvrtoa, the mother: returned to England for her 
daughter, and this admied the son an opportunity of 
writing from tua lips of his pnrcnt a minute account of 
tho enterprise in which ahe. had engaged. : This narra- 
tive having been published by a bookseller in Leeds,* 
with a view to fund thing exact inforniation to intend- 
ing emigsantej w^ pre ennWwl to utter an outline of the 
dirhcultie* and aufferrngi U> which the. fatmlv were 
exposed, and the hopaamhlcb entered theme* in the 
western wilderness. Tho huigaajre of Was motlioriha* 
own amplified by AheCaob Tometiine* not! in tho best 
teste i but. on ifa <vw >i . da, 'the pietswe< presented baa all 
the foeca of troth, and we >*h*«ild :supno*C every naTth- ■ 
uirfar to bo substantially oorrect;^ .rrjvii an 9'tg uxnul 
The route adopted by the emigrant* was y id h i mi «K 
eh osco : it wss hy Liverpool to New Orleans^ add thetfee 
by R team or* up tho .Mmmiiijii, England wa* Ir-ft.wvtli- 
a pang of regret, sninglodvrith. fears f x th future ; and 
during the voyage i across tbc Atlantic, an.ti<*i*s pressed 1 
on the nM0.da.of the party. '. in arriviagat New Orleans, 
the first thins; was tb exnliange the English- tovteretgns 
t hey li ul brnught with them for Amesiean dotlarsi the 
expenses, since leaving home, amounted to alxsatkBl I 
' On leaving the ahip, i frit n renewal of »y thotn©.***-' 
ness, to use a quaint expression j it-aeaueaVtb bd the 
only remaining link between me and England; ' P<we» 
now going to be an alien among stranger* Hitherto I 
had been accompanied by persons who, when in v pain 
on leaving liome manifested itself, enald sympathise 
with me. I should have preferred tite meanest pas- 
senger on the ship to any I taw on tho packet. As, 
however, we were all in haste to be on nor way, I bad 
little time to spend on those tender association*. I cer- 
tainly left the ship with an aohing heart; the captain 
and cabin passengers had boon very kind to us during 



I on going away, my children were seve- 
rally presented with small token* of approbation, of 



whir.Ii they were not a little proud. I must now leave 
tbo ship to pursue my route up tho stream of the Mis- 
sissippi to St Louis, a distance of not less than thirteen 
hundred miles. The country on each side of tho river 
is of a dead level, but to all appearance exceedingly 
productive, and cultivated with considerable pains. On 
account of tho heat which prevails in these districts, 
the productions of tropical regions are here grown in 
great abundance. The extensive plantation*, notwith- 
standing their flat appearance, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful j and If anything could have made rite forget that I 
was an unsettled exile, the scenery of the country bor- 
dering tin* river mvt have done it. The time occu- 
pied In passing freoi No* OHean* to St Lools was 
about- twolve days. We reached tlie latter place about 



noon, mid found- another steamer 'ready to ■ convey 1 n» 
forward to the ritUackwt to which Vfe pur|io**d to re- 
mteini. i hgdlltttedppoHtmity of ttrrveyiri^ the toWny 
and therefore cum say tittle respecting it, but wa* *emo- 
what *un»rtee<l vvftml thtit tlii* noted city *hon»* he 
built principally of Kvried. " Its situation Ls not »he mo-d 
eligibloas rdgnnk health, oohig near tlwi confluence of 
the Missouri and thff IMrnetofJB ^ however. Jdri that 
very account likely ta *ecor*ra htrge'and Wealthy citv, 
and t* indeed by'sbnte^dcserihetl as suefc alrealyJ On 
ontering the see*md etcamer I foihwt I had' made a poor 
exchange ; tlie weather ■ was .Ut>giMrdng > to' !'•>,. i an own ^ 
mordy chilt *nd otw 'acowiirnodattbtrwn* 1 here very hv 
ferior, *o that we- tflde exceedingly anxlmta tobeat Ottr 
jonrn*y''aend. Philip's .f'errycftt which we intended to 
teavo' ' the viN-»r,'wa* not rni^ro than one hundred and 
twenty lnileei from 8t lAdiai we therefore oomforted 
ourselves tliat we should aoon bo there,' 

Thiaptoce wa-i at length reached ; a boat was lowered, 
and the party were put ashore on what, to their con- 
sternation, irppeartvl to be the edge of an uninhabited 
forest. It was a rVosty nlght in November, and no ac- 
commodation of my kind presented Itself. 4 My hns- 
band and I looked at 4aeh other till wi> burnt into tears t 
and . our children, observing our disquietude, hegiin to 
cry Utterly. Is this A«iorle*t thought I ?— Is this the 
reception I meet with after my long, gainfully anxious, 
and bereaviug voyage ? In vain did we look around us 
hoping to see a light in some distant cabin. It was not, 
however, the time to weep. My hnaband determined to 
leave us with our luggage in search of a habitation, and 
wished us to remain where we then stood tilt ho' re- 
turned. Such a step I saw to be necessary; but how 
trying I Should he lose himself hi the wood, thought 
It what will become of me and toyi helpless offspring? 
lfo-departeil. I was luft with. < Ave young ehildjreu. Net 
youngest at ray breast. When I survey this portion of 
my history, it looks more like fiction than reality , yet 
it is the precise situation in which I was then plficed. 
After r\iy husband was gpne, I caused my four eldest 
f-?iilefr**rt '^*» 'nit together ori one of odr licds, covered 
tfttrn lrowi : the cWo'as weiH rts rcorild, and endeavoured 
to pacify them. :<i then knelt down on the bare ground 
Ftnsl ootuBQitied tnyrcii' uiri little on** to tlio father of 
ip«wvie«< b*flee«l>jpg!|iim 1' \»M alantem to. my feet, a 
,litpU,t uuto t.iy p»tU,«ud to v «teb|i*h -my goings, ,, J wo 
fro^u my. knees cqn*»0*rabjy comforted, atvJ endeavoured 

trie trgt the chill blue canopy of heaven, a wide river 
before me; and 1 a dark wood behind. The first sound 
we heatd WM that of two dog* that came barking to- 
wards u*, wi a* greatly to iiicrease OHF alarm : the dogs 
came up to I na, hut) did 1 ue no harm ; and -very 1 sotm 
after, J beheld " y dcir Uusbatvl, accompanied by a 
stranger, who conducted us to his habitation, whither 
our luggage was.^Tt^^ftorwarts^ romoxed la a 
wagon. , T %i , , , t)i ,.. (1|<1 „.j t ., ; .. 

Revived a little by a xesiJencc of one or twp days in 
the log-hut of the ktr^rfger, who took care to exact 
payment for his hospital if y, the family removed to the 
hou.e of Mf 1J-— | whose rcr*«SCT tattoo* had induced 
them to come hithtuv It w*M a dwelling of the most 
miserable kind ; and. ibeyt glbxlly pnrchiuaJ and took 
possession of a property ...tiered -to them on. easy terms. 
The method of putciiasiuj public lands is here alluded 
to. 'Tlie land in the \araxi-. »t.'tt % lias all heen sur- 
veyed by direction of the goverpntenV at 1 "! divided into 
portions of eighty acres each. For the sale of the land 
thus surveyed and laid down on larijc plana, a IhuJ- 
ofllce i» established in various central situations, where 
all the allotments of a certain district are sold, and the 



* 

Green, 



A- trtto-lpkittita W Witrtfenitlmj. &c 8!rp;oay pawpMc t. 
;n, '.. v.u ; ltcrger, London. 



regiatoredi Any person, therefore, 



purchaser*' 

who w^hea to purchase one oe more of these i 
tionv car, see Urn plan, and select any that are un.old. 
They will even acU as sniaU a o,uautity a* forty acres ; 
but as they do this merely to accommoaate new settlers. 
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older states the government land* arc all sold off: it 
must there be bought of private owners : but in Illinois 
and other new states there is plenty unsold. The 
government price everywhere I* one hundred dollar* 
for eighty acres. As there are myriads of acres yet in 
their native lnxurinnt wildness, any person may with 
impnnity cultivate as much as lie chooses without 
paying anything ; and ns a further inducement, when 
a person begins thus to cultivate, no other person can 
legally pirn-hare that land till fmir years have expired 
from "the time of his beginning to cultivate. By obtain- 
ing what is termed a pre-emption, the improvement 
arising from his own industry is as secure to him for 
four years as if he was the nctnal owner. Should, how- 
ever, he fail to pay for the land before the term expires, 
an indifferent person may then purchase it ; hut this 
seldom happens. Every person purchasing land at the 
office must declare npon oath, if required, that no other 
party has an improvement on it. And If it be proved 
to be otherwise, such purchase Is In every case invalid, 
and the fraudulent party liable to a heavy fine. An 
improved eiuhty acres was the first land we'purchased : 
we obtained it in the following manner : — A person 
named Mr Oakes having heard that n family about to 

settle was sojonrning at Mr R 'a, came to invite my 

husband to buy some venison, which lie had killed with 
his rifle just before. My husband went with him, and 
in conversation found he was disposed to sell his Im- 
provement right ; for the four years were not expired, 
a:n! he had not entered it at the land office. For this 
right he wanted sixty dollars. My husband told him 
he would call upon him the next day, and returned to 

Mr II V, after buying a quantity of nice venison nt 

a halfpenny per pound. The following day my hus- 
band and I visited at Mr Oukes'*, who took us round 
the estate, showed us the boundaries, which were 
marked out by large stones set at each corner, termed 
the " corner-stones." Mr (takes had broken np nbout 
twelve acres, three of which were sown with wheat, and 
the remaining nine ready to bo sown with Indian corn, 
oats, Sec. the following spring. As we liked the situa- 
tion and land very much, and were wishful to be guttled, 
the agreement was completed that evening, and the 
money paid and possession obtained the following d*r. 
The reader is aware that the sixty dollars given to Mr 
Onkes were only fur his honse, improvement Tight; 
sugar-making utensils, &r. One hundred more we paid 
at the land office, at Quincy, and we 'obtained the usual 
eertiflcite or title deeds ; and thus, by the 1st of Decem- 
ber, having spent about L.30 In travelling, I,.n.T more 
in land, &c. we were the rightful owners of n farm of 
eighty acres, with a log-house in the centre of It.' 

Tho emigrants now had a house, but no furniture, 
except two boxes, two beds, and a few cooking utensils; 
and for the accommodation of his family the husband 
made a rude kind of tabic and stools. The family 
meals consisted of hasty-pudding, bread, and a little 
venison, to which was occasionally added milk, given 
by a neighbour in hard lump*, such was the severity of 
the frost. The bread was baked in a flat-bottomed iron 
pan, which is almost the only oven used by settlers. 
The purchase of flour reduced the cash in "hand, on 
which a large draught waa further made in buying a 
cow and calf, a young mare, nnd two pigs. Only four 
or five dollars now remained of all they had brought 
with them, and part of the sum they were obliged to 
spend in buying sulphur, to cure the family of a disease 
called the ' Illinois mange,' which attacks all emigrants 
shortly after their arrival. Serious inconvenience was 
felt iu the want of soap ; but this waa finally got over 
when the pigs were killed. They mixed a part of the 
fat with a strong solution of wood ashes, and an excel- 
lent kind of coarse soap waa tho result. With another 
portion of the fat they made candle*. The severity of 
the weather was a great drawback on comfort; but 
there were other things to damp the spirits. They 
were several miles from any store where articles could 
be procured, and five miles from a church. Tbey now 



regretted tho step they had taken in leaving home 
' We had indeed plenty of corn bread and milk; but 
neither beer nor tea; coffee waa our chief bevera$ro, 
which we used very sparingly, for want of money. All 
the water wc wanted we had to thaw ; and daring the 
nights, on account of the severe frosts, we ware very 
cold indeed, although we always kept the fire burning. 
Our bedclothes we had taken with us from England, 
and we were unable to procure any more, ns they were 
dear, and our means almost exhausted. We had indeed 
some good land, but it was nearly all uncultivated, and 
we had nothing to sell except our cattle, which we 
wanted. The only ground of hope we had was in our 
industry and perseverance. My husband worked very 
hard ; the little time we had to spare after feeding the 
cattle and procuring fuel was spent in splitting trees 
to make rails.' 

As spring advanced, the wheat which had been sown 
began to spring up, and the family hopes revived. The 
first produce of the farm waa a quantity of sugar, 
made from the sap of maple-trees. This was a season- 
able boon. By dint of hard-working, nearly three hun- 
dredweight of sugar, besides a barrel of mousses, were 
realised. The greater part of the sugar was sold to a 
storekeeper for seven or eight cents a pound ; the 
payment being in Indian corn for seed, meal, a little 
coffee, two or three hoes, and an axe. ' It was now the 
middle of March, when Indian corn, the most useful 
produce of that country, must be sown, or tho season 
would be past. Wc had laud and seed, but no plongh, 
nor any team, except an old mare, that we feared would 
scarcely live while she foaled, and consequently wo 
could not yoke her. What could we do? If we did 
not sow we could not reap; we should have nothing to 
feed our cattle with the ensuing winter. All difficulties 
are overcome by labour. We set to work with our hoes ; 
I, husband, and son— the latter trader ten years of ago 
—and day after day, for three successive weeks, did wo 
toil with unwearied diligence till we had sown nnd 
covered in nearly four acres. We should probably have 
sown more, had not the rains, which fall in torrents at 
this season, prevented us.' The thunder and lightning 
which accompanied these torrents were very appalling. 
A greater source of disquietude made its appearance 
in tho form of vast numbers of mosquitoes. Theso 
attacked tho family at night, so as to prevent sleep ; 
and no way was found to rid the house of them except 
thrtt of raising clouds of smoke from green boughs. 

Towards the end of June, the wheat which had been 
sown to the extent of three acres, looked ripe; and 
having borrowed a couple of sickles, the husband and 
wife went forth to reap it. A terrible misfortune 
ensued. The husband stumbled over a log of wood, 
and falling on the sickle, he cut his knee severely. 
Next day the wound swelled, and was very painful, and 
symptoms of fever were apparent. The situation of the 
poor wife is described by her as heartbreaking; but 
it is not the practice of intelligent Englishwomen to 
moan over evils that may be assuaged by personal 
activity. Our heroine applied herself with diligence to 
foment the injured knee ; and in a day or two she had 
the happiness to see the swelling and feverish symp- 
toms abate. *My situation,' she observes, ' was still 
embarrassing. Our wheat was quite ripe, indeed almost 
ready to shake ; and if not cut soon, would be lost We 
had no means of hiring reapers, and my husband could 
not stir out ; I was therefore obliged to begin myself. I 
took my eldest child into the field to assist me, and left 
the next in age to attend to their father and take care 
of tho youngest, which was still unweaned. I worked 
as hard as my strength would allow; the weather was 
intolerably hot, so that I was almost melted. In little 
more than a week, however, wc had it all cut down. 
Meanwhile my husband had continued to mend, nnd was 
now able to leave his bed and sit in a chair, or rather 
on a stool, placed near the wall tor support to his back, 
and made further comfortable with tho help of a pillow 
or two. Tho wheat was still unhoused, and exposed to 
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the ray* of the bumiag «un» by wbiah it vm in danger 
of being dried, so a* to waste on the slightest move* 
mens. It til absolutely necessary that it should be 
gathered together forthwith. Having neither horses 
nor wagon, wa here encountered another difficulty. 
The work, however, could not be postponed. With a 
little trouble I got two itrong rods, upon which I placed 
a number of sheaves near one end of them; I then 
caused my little aoa to take hold of the lighter end, and 
in this manner we gathered together tlie whole of the 
three acre*. My partner had by this timo to far re- 
covered, as to be able to move about with the help of a 
strong staff* or crutch ; and thns he came to the door 
to show me bow to place the sheaves in forming the 
stack. The reader may probably suppose I am endea- 
vouring to magnify nay own labours when I tell him 
I reaped, carried home, and stacked our whole crop 
of wheat, consisting, as before stated, of three acres, 
with no other assistance than thai of my little hoy 
i of age. My statements are neverthe- 
' cU ; and what renders them still less 
credible, the work was performed in addition to the 
attendance necessarily required by my young family 
and sick husband, and during the hottest part of the 
year." 

As soon as the husband was able to work, ho set 
about thrashing his wheat, which, when winnowed by 
throwing against tho wind, measured eighty bushels. 
This quantity, whkh would bring a considerable sum in 
England, was, as a matter of necessity, told to the store- 
keeper at his own terms, for a yard of common printed 
calico he exacted a bushel of wheat ; nnd ten bushels 
were taken for two pairs of shoes ; a little meal, n few 
pounds of eofice, a plough, and twe tin milk bowls, cost 
tlie greater part of what remained of the wheat crop. 
Hopes which had been entertained respecting the crop 
of Indian corn now vanished. The grains had been 
sown too late, and were only lioed into the ground, 
whereas the land should have been ploughed. When 
the autumnal rains began to fall, the crop was out, 
though much of it was still green. The little that was 
ripe was kept for seed. 

The account which is given of tlie difficulty expe- 
rienced in cutting the small crop of corn gives one a 
forcible notion of the troubles of settlors in remote, 
situations. The instrument employed wbs n scythe, 
so old and blunt, as to render tho work very toilsome. 
It would have done well if sharpened, but tho family 
could procure no stone for the purpose. The narrator 
says she has heard her husband declare ' lie would 
cheerfully work a fortnight for a good Yorkshire 
scythe-stone and a wrag whet-stone.' 

October having come round, it was considered to 
be time to sow wheat ; but where were the horses to 
plough the fields ? A Mr Knowlea was heard of who 
ploughed for hire, and a fifth of the produce was offered 
hitn in exchange for the operation of ploughing. Knowles 
declined tho bargain— would not give credit ; but said 
lie would do tho ploughing if the family would give 
him their watch. The watch, which had been brought 
from England, was accordingly parted with, and tho 
wheat was sown as well a» could be wished. In No- 
vember, at the end of the first year in America, the 
members of the family had some reason for congratu- 
lation. They possessed land of their own, which was 
paid for; they had an increasing stock of cattle; a 
house over their head, and suffered no want of plain 
food. But ail their clothes were getting into rags, and 
they had no money to buy new ones, and this materially 
aggravated their suffering from cold during tlie second 
winter. Hitherto they had contrived to keep clear of 
any serious debt, well knowing that debt is tho ruin of 
a great number of settlers. One day they were waited 
on by a Mr Vanderoozen, wlio offered to sell them a 
caw and two young steers on credit; and heedlessly 
they made the purchase. It was a fatal step, deeply 
repented of. Vanderooren's object was to get them j 
into his power, and this power he speedily and remorse- 1 



lessly exercised, On the point of being deprived of all 
by a sheriff's warranty and turned adrift on the world, 

they were saved only by tho interposition of Mr B , 

who advanced money to pay the debt. An abundant 
produce of sugar enabled them to return fifteen dollars 
to their friend ; and work was given for the loan of tlie 
remainder till all was paid. Forty pounds of sugar they 
exchanged for a sow and litter of pigs. 

Matters were daily mending; but again caruo the 
period for ploughing, and still a team of horses was 
wanting. This is described as one of tho most perplex- 
ing things conneoted with their agricultural labours. 
Their inability to plough the land was ultimately re- 
lieved by an unasked -for piece of kindness from a 
neighbour, who saw their difficulties. He ploughed tlie 
land gratuitously » and now they had the satisfaction 
of seeing twelve acres systematically put under crop. 
' Till this time,' says the narrator, ' we had no garden ; 
my husband therefore dug up about a rood of fine dry 
land, and fenced it round with brushwood, after the 
Yorkshire style of dead-fencing ^ the greater part of it 
we planted with potatoes, and the rest with other kinds 
of vegetables, obtaining the feeds and plants from older 
settlers. Before our wheat crop was ripe, we had 
finished tlie fence round the new field, and rooted up 
the greater part of the underwood growiug thereon ; 
most of the stronger timbers we allowed to stand, 
having previously cut the bark on the trunk, to prevent 
their growing; the rest we decapitated, and kindled 
fires round their stems to burn them away. This 
employment, and the attending to our cattle, employed 
the whole of our time till tho wheat harvest, and I 
assure the reader we were not idle. At the usual time, 
about tlie end of dune, we began to cut our wheat, 
retainiug tlie old sickles which wo had borrowed the 
year before.' The wheat harvest, at which father, 
mother, and son laboured, proved abunibtnt ; but by 
the carelessness of one of the little girls, tlio field took 
fire, and in spite of the united endeavours to quell 
the conflagration, a considerable portion of the crop 
was consumed. Seven acres were fortunately saved, 
and tho sight of this quantity secure from the fire 
caused emotions of thankfulness. The toil-worn pair 
' sat down and wept.' 

Tlie fire was the last groat misfortune which the 
family experienced. Things gradually wore a brighter 
aspect. The early difficulties of settling had been over- 
come. With a portion of the wheat they purchased 
several articles of wearing apparel, paid off a small 
account for salt, and obtained gearing for a yoke of 
oxen ; the value of forty dollars being left over in the 
hands of the storekeeper at interest. Tliey were now 
enabled to plough tlie land with their own apparatus 
and oxen, which gave ' unspeakable pleasure and satis- 
fiction.' After this, sowing and harvesting went on in 
regular course, and need not bo particularised. A pre- 
emption right was bought from an adjoining settler, 
and by settling with the government at the usual 
price, a considerable addition was made to the family 
possessions. 

At about a dozen years from tho period of settling, 
the condition of affairs was as prosperous as could have 
been expected. Instead of tlie original log -hut, the 
dwelling consisted of a good house, provided with neat 
and suitable furniture. All were well clothed. Besides 
foreign luxuries, tlie family had plenty of good food, 
produced on tho farm, such as beef, pork, butter, fowls, 
eggs, milk, flour, fruits, and vegetables. Places of public 
worship and schools had sprung up in the neighbour- 
hood. ' We have at least twenty head of horned cattle, 
of which we kill or sell off some at every autumn ; we 
have seven horses, including one or two foals ; besides 
pigs, sheep, and poultry. Our land, which is of excel- 
lent quality, and very productive, extends to three hun- 
dred and sixty acres, more than a half of which is cul- 
tivated. Not wishing to manage the whole ourselves, 
wo have two small farms let off, for which we receive 
n dollar au acre. It is not difficult to let land 
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brdSehuriwt fltoW*v*iiBtw Mnm- WlM>A)*wt?»*»oM 
^means' for porohwdng latuij are glad W rent a few 
acres, which tO' gvowi prh Vender fori tlurir csttfe duri 
tajr 1 wWtcri *H* food' ft* themserw*. I w4aW to make 
np boast of our possessions ; but bavin? told tho filttt. 
cattfeS we >xpWi«nied at our >eoittaieno*»n«enty £ ought 
in rarrnc?* to at*** what 'ottr mubeesi Ha* been, W* 
hirvcseen a neigh hmirhoodl rise a^nndiia s and in some 
■Ifttnttous' where, at one' flrM/'c<wnfr*g, everything ap- 
peared in It* native wnMne**,' sHiatl village* have now 
begnn ft» Tlsei J Mcani'flf eumfot* nh>- rtowwithin our 
reach. We rcrneibbcr the time whorl' we knew not 
where to ripply for *« article.' if** alt «* of dally use; 
but by the increase of population, we mm now easily 
obtiin anything *c require, cither •* load, physic, or 
clothing; and were we disposed to give up labour, we 
could live very comfortably ; oa $0 fruita of our former 
toil.' 

To complete the le*«on which thhVcstridid statement: 
is calculated to enjoin, tbe narrator refers to Die un- 
ceasing exertions which had l>eon employed, and men- 
tions that much of the success finally achieved «a« 
owing to the unpurchased labour of the younger mem- 
bers of the household; thus showing that » family of 
children, who are a source of continual embarrassment 
in England, are, on the contrary! a sure means of wealth 
to the emigrant. 

We would conclude by recommending flic pamphlet 
before us to the notice of parties In humble life who 
may be pondering on the subject of emigration. As 
presenting a graphic picture of what in most circutn- 
stan.ies Is necessarily endured heforc reaching the point 
of ultimate comfort and success, it it a useful contribu- 
tion to popular literature. 

• '» f 1 *• Us ' ' .1' 117 li'II Jo£IU iHtll 'ft'JL.llt tiini I 



ANECDOTE OF SPANISH JiXILES. 

Far.sn in the memory of man v renders may pwlups be 
the touching little episodes ami scene* which were ort*»i 
enacted and witnessed in our kindly land flnYme %h*m> 
rears when so many Spanish patriots sought an nsvliwi 
with us. Destitute refugees in rhost Instances they 
were; and when rare toceepHoWs 'otJeutretl; turn &in 
exiled having friend* to stipply th^n.^Of'Mmflieir 
having succeeded in bringing 1 Vlru : t!hem l! jewelr'«n\l 
other valuables, it was beadtilUl *n<\ n freeMi -r tn be- 
hold the charity and p^^rosHy wth'wJrteh J tlU"y wbuhhV 
shared all they eoold possiHv' spare'freuv their' own 
absolute necessities wUh thefr less mrtui«iW'l>fefMlren; 1 

There came to reside In'our'hrmicdvsfteTWi^ibourhoiwl, 
at the time I allude to. n Spanish f*nUemsJn with Ms 
wife, whouccepred humble aptfrtmcrirs in Hie heme of 
an ancient ri-devant domestic of ours- Mrs Ikimtby was 
a prim and precise specimen of crabbed old maidiwm. 
though a re*lly painstaking. wfU^mearnng persob at 
heart. Her domicile and Its appointments, although 
without any pretensions to : refinement or 1 elegance, were 
scrupulously neat and dean ; «rtd as she depended upon 
letting lodgings for her support, it is' to be supposed she 
was rather particular as to whom she received j children 
not hcing tolerated, from their destructive propensities, 
foreigners specially eschewed beairtse they wero 
'dirty.' finch being Mrs 1>orotby's theory, we were at 
a Io«« to imaglne'what had led to her change of plan in 
favour of the Spaniards. Afterwards, indeed, the cxpln- 
nation seemed easy enough, as we thought it impossible 
that any one could resist tho winning charms of tho 
strangers' manners ; ami each day we heard from 
IVorothy herself new praises of her foreign lodgf-rs: 
they were so quiet, orderly, and easily pleased; so po« 
lite and kind in their bearing i and their payments were 
so regularly anticipated, although their frugality was 
almo«t painful to withe»«. Dorothy was sure they were 
' great people;' fir althTUgh thev had given their names 
only as Monsieur and Madame t • ; she had acciden- 
tally seen miniurbTes set m brilliants, diamond stars, 
and other splendid ornaments ; irt shOrr, Dia-othy's obdu- 
rate heart was warinrl In a way^I UelleVe, it hud never 



boon wanned haretoforo. A I 
part of Homers and Inn-. t.«.>0.*r w.tli U.o Fort <a 
tntrodncUon^if any being smdur«he tuitiouof jm nctx>i>i- 
phshod Spanish lady, Rpecdjsy brOtsght ntaoat an aoquaih* 
tanceahip with Uw exiles ( and Wi; lurre the -.happineas 
of believing tbnt In our home Www cliaramog persons 
passed some of the least irksome hours they had known 
ainec quitCmg ttteir own sunny land. Dorothy was 
right ns to her suspicions regnniing their rank : tlioy 
cbilmed descent from tho ancient kings of hpain ; and 
their dear < !ivc eftmplfMon*. Ma* eyes, and i-tner 
cided oharactoriKtii s, v.n«:li#d (as they am i themselves) 
for th« traRh of tiietr otaanisj'i i ^iiu»l l^ilim-i i 

■The* genetsil MHaisiway* engooed an- writing during 
the day, but in the ovMlncr he often i«nnod our do- 
mestic eiroh'c and who that lias evor lieavd a guitar in 
Spanish hand* cent listun to Us hAdeaa strains when 
twangvd by Atht^r fingers ? Who that has ever listened 
tvt n Sp.wiish voico dianting the 'Moorish romanoe, cares 
to hearken to the tame English ditties of to-day? 
With the aid of sUiKing* dancing, and story - billing, 
mnny months passed away ; and tliey sontetiiues half 
forgot their poverty and privations, and we the diuer- 
eneo of rank between our guests and ourselves. 

We had reason to fcer that they were too liberal, 

for 



their own means wc observed wot© t 
more straitened, and many littlo (enrforts, and oven 
tiecvRserles, wore aUidgwl day by day? butwho dared 
remark, or offer advice or asiistnnao to thorn uaaskad? 
They indeed d--ii;>ndi I, rind wo aeeordod, all imaginable 
sympathy nnd <k'Ho«cy, bwttlmt w:iS «D.' i n ■•• I 

(me eveaimp ; fleaeral lU—U. and his lady came to 
visit us, bringing witli them a fdTanecr. vhoui tlu-v 
miii.- 1 us l>«!i ]W,:v> . Tl i;h vt-.tuit- Kpasu:ird had 

■befrt the 1 generat*B < i iilr, an d tlu- 1a iter t-ull oontimsed to 
nrtimfest* wttmi SDhI :im>et4<>u*teintorestln iua wuuare. 
I ) mi I v ir* lnh>ritod nil tfliafi dirt^roHB geaee *i fonn 
and bcdriiWwUioh we imi nmwtiumd to luawdiUH in 
tWf Mead as ^ ineeessary 'atljiiaetsj of-n ibegh~bnrn 
cavalier; a<lde>l to which, a sonde i f the deepest; molan- 
ehdrV'and dejecHoti ecrrtritarted tovrihanos the iotcarot 

Rfc*«ei*ew, 'although this) wae easily aooeantcd for by 
his position 1 as art #Kll*viw itl ! henhh,' and ponnllsas. 

j' . IW* lia/I 'wibsiattd '«* yot on liliuta arising from the 

pSAle'^tlve" vMlHitbM trinkets which ho had worn nhont 
hi •-. r*'<!i, rin.l also 1 by '■giving lessons in Spanishi but 
^ipJls We^'ScareAs and teachers numerous; and now, 
Witli j brv>WeH<«piriM and a shattered fmme. lie had comv 

h> hm frievi.1* General and Mtulame T , to sec what 

teluriige of air and careful tendwg would du to restore 
him. T>orothv had consented b> make room for the 
invalid; but. alas fcr the proud ("astjliant— how could 
he consent to hufd.'i thee kind friends wlnm their 
means were so rapidly dwindling away? Besides, 
other claims wen pressing; there were large fami- 
lies of exiles in the utmost necessity, delicate females 
and children tenderly nurtured; ratllM wore got up, 
fancy articles made and sold, and all was done th»t 
active benevolence dictated; bnt as time wore on, dis- 
tress liecame more urgent, and nt length tleneral T— 
consented to the repeated solicitations of Don l'cdro, 
and permitted him to speak to his English friends about 
a raffle, as the best means of raising tlie full sum it was 
valued at, for a gold watch set with brilliants, the la*t 
treasure that Don Pedro owned. Madame, indeed, pri- 
vately whispered that she did not think this saerittte 
would have l>cen tolerated by tlie general, had it not 
been deemed ex[>cdient that a trustworthy and com- 
pctent messenger should immediately depart for Spain 
to convey despatches of importance, and secrecy, ikm 
lVdro was seleeted for the dangerous honwir, and he 
undertook the mission with alacrity i 'Pot,' said ma- 
dame, smiling, ' he has left his Tovi» hidilnd t* and to be 
'faithful In love, and fullant in w.ir.' mse the national 
characte ristic- Means \» ore mpirred to' carry out this 
arrangement, and the rale i f the u< id whtrh otTeml the 
only way of raising them. It had betohged to Don 
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ftJrn's deceased mother, lb who, a Uor son 
fondly attached ; it was a family re ha and heirloom, of 
inestimable vmleeto hlnr; nor do I think ereii we titer 
dourly c«»pr* bunded how agunixing the sacrifice was, 
Don Psdro'd morbid delicacy and fastidious shrinking 
from all appeal* to nose feelings of pily, we entered 
into and respoetedt but wo did nut sufficiently cow- 
prdiond his Veneration and lor* for this old relie, with 
its quaint setting and unwieldy bulk. 1 iiut if we did 
not, there was one who <i«d; and 1 hi* was the last uidi 
vidual in the world whom w 
entertaining such aetitimenia. 
was a privileged lounger and aucieut intimate, tadt urn 
and eccentric* and a professed hater of ah foreign inter- 
lopers; he was a thorough-paced John 11 oik al*oin mat- 
ing all languages rave his own ; and the pour foreigners 
had rather h anted to dread his incessant growling and 
uncourteous hearing toward* tbetn. ItV knew, indeed, 
that * tho bark* was often beard when..'. the bite' .was 
wanting ; and the readiness ho evinced to exert himself 
for tlif benefit of the needy in the a Hair before us, 
proved the sincerity and goodness of his heart. He 
was not wealthy, although, being a bachelor, ho had no 
one but himself and his own whims to consult ; and 
Merry Bauson's whleis* had passed into a proverb. 

Two or three days after the subject was first breached. 
Mr Hanson informed ws that be had been fortunate 
enough to find a putukaiser for the watch, and there 
would be mi occasion' to establish a Tathe ; if lieu Pedro 
intrusted hub with in the i sped fled sum of eighty 
guineaa would he po*d down .on taw following evening. 
Poor Don l'edn>4 -howi^inkl lie looked ft* he.pleood 
his beloved relic in old Jereatmh IViaaw's^haiiis he 
struggles' tiutifuliy. but ou*j I iM repreas some tears 
which relied dim u Ida inukeu cheeks ,.Ht«/,«rdtutly 
1 hinged to be ridi. t,- BSJVt) *v*n l.im the mo-:, > : d 
manifested to- •loratnakv when iwe were done, u,e 
thoughts that were rttadog trough my wud i put he 
only patted my keadi aswisiud. 'Jtfooh, peek, ,«Ujf > Wd ; 
tho watch, is n pretty Uuhie, and people like to U^r 
something to show for tiiuc money/ tumult T*J *<m«- 
tiling conuemiog ' titeroenery creatures ' and tha abseiio 
of ail 'chivalrous finding ( ' i-ut renuah . iivuJvkd, and 
coughed, and put the watch into Ida pocket. , ,.t H< „j ,,,| 

The next evening the money was paid dtaPMP agreed 
upon, and in a (tw days i>ou IVdm was to *tart for 
hpain. At a vary early tu>ur on the weniing, of },js 
departure he received an unexpected visit Mr 
bun sou. This gentloman placed a» small- .box.! hit ,b)s 
hands, saying that too friend to whom he had cqruagued 
the watch, found it, ou uupeetien, so h more .^olu- 
ahlo tJ.au he bad anticipated, that lie cousideaod a aufii- 
dentsum had not been demanded or pa id for Hi but 
that as he could not afford to disburse more, and ' a 
bargain was a bargain,' he renovated Don Pedro's kind 
acceptance of a keepsake, enclosed in this ca&e, which 
he hoped in future days would serve to remind him of 
Entzliah friends, and of his watch being in safe hands. 
All that JerendiUi requested was, that it might not be 
opened till Don Pedro set foot ou Spanish groan 1. This 
was readily promised, thanks expressed, and tliv exile 
departed. After many weeks had passed away. Mr 
Bunson received a letter by unknown means, hearing 
Don Pedro's siguature, and written iu Spanish, which of 
course rendered a translation necessary ere our worthy 
friend could profit by its contents. Of these I will 
not attempt a repetition ; to Kngliah ears they would 
sound rhapsodical ; hut let us imagine what Don Pedro 
said when, on opening the b.ix, he found it contained 
his lost, hie beloved old watch! How happy Jorcmiah 
was! He said. he must learn Spanish, if it was only I 
to road Kus le'.ur from the noble youth; and I believe 
be did consult my preccptxess ou the subject ; but after 
tho first lesson* the attempt was abandoned iu despair. 

Don lvdn> eventually obtained pardon, rank, alUu- 
coce, nod a bride in, his. own land. In after-years he 
again wrote , to Jeremiah; Bupson ; and this time the 
packatiowtaincd JlOt. pnly, the borrowed sum, but a 



maguitioeott *nufT-l)«w. Mt wiUk dtauJonU*, an 1 purtniy- 
ieg mi the lad a bkonoss of, tho dark e t hi anr.y. who, 
Don Pedro said, I tad learnt u> nroaooBcc Mr Uunaoa'a 
ditlkult Huglish m»ptihktMMa? witb gratitude for the 
kindness lhow« t<v her ItMihaod. - j 

Qwtt the sate of (doneral I 1 u.ust draw a veil; 

history has detailed it, with an ita dramatio NpON } a«d 
Utile did we contomiikrt*v!whoo enjoying such intimate 
and close eefomuaioo witbi the&c 



that the genii* m»»|y,h«arti wouU ao eoon ceaao to 
heat ; and that a disKraeeful death aa, a rebel would be 
the ultimate fate o£ him whom we lutd only known as 
the devoted tender husband, the attached friend, the 
guuerous single-minded Christian, and the chivalrous 
accomplished gcuUemnu, 



-- 
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Tut) word aqggeita .» , ummcr theme, but, like garden- 
ing, it has a portion for all seasous, and an interest for 
almost every miad: few there arc who cannot find plea- 
sure iu tho exercise of that primitive art; and those 
few, generally speaking, will bo found themselves un- 
wlti rated within. The love of gardens is a foeling at 

tj tiiu IDOSt Vift 1 \ r«>> 1 1 ' 'O i \ 1 1 k< ^ .1 1 • L t .1 , tQost 

sidutary ui »t« operation, of, apy Uiat has been retained 
by modern society; it belongs to the primeval times, 
and keeps the freshness of oid.itustic nature about 
human hearts nml homes through ages of dusty toil aud 
meehanieal civdisatiau. Wu cannot conceal from our- 
selves that much of lifo as it now appears has the arti- 
ficial stamp upon it ; our daily busuicas, our habits of 
action and even of . ought, oar social arrangements, 
and our domestic mauners, all bear the impress of 
machinery and making up : they were made up for us. 
in fact, before we knew them, or so much as entered 
this livmg world. Dot tile roaee that summer flushes 
am brightly in, tho w\\ parterre, the woodbine that 
blooms on the oottager's «ar<lea wall, ur the bed of snowr 
drop- tout liiliK-.t', the eotU^e ehdd, when the days arc 
kngthcoing am! i;ie robin bngina to sing — these arc the 
forms renewed tl..»t ^.tr.aand go with the seasons, aud 
jqc #»ur»e<! heyood, human, comprdiensvoti or control. 
i, tiWw.M^ are. for^lf to the iulutbitants of dtiea, aud 
those uf .thi* -euvmtrjr know tliem to be the meadows or 
barareat igreund t«Uat mutt, he reaped and sawn, the 
douiato). . .i r ,it..n> Uicd by laborious strength : beautiful 
are Uiey in Ute first grvunoi the corn,, and, rick when 
itiW»ffM.iwkl^,iM}4t yeJIaw in the autunm'«; n»u and 
breaae. The trust, thahfoof th» world are there 5 hut 
the gardou is the ouUivator's own demesne, to which 
hisJkUare is given where kia taste finds scupcv and over 
whose wealth be rejeiotf aaihat wlueh ' cutusa without 
either risk or juugiving ; hence from the earliest date of 
history and oviliaataun, mou Isare delightcn in garden- 
ing — the augo aud the .simple have found it equally 
attractive. It Jus Wen the auxusemeut of princes, 
poets, aud philosophers^, minds of the lughest order, in 
both ancient aud modern- times,, have made it tlieir 
choseu study, aud uidettered hard-working men, iu the 
rough byways of life, havo selef ted it for their only 
relaxation . Liu was a curious, t houg h not unphdos. >phic 
observeer who ratiark/td, tiua v.d.cu'*cr taste aud care 
were exluhited in the garden, -whether pertaining to 
cottage or castle, the traveller might fairly reckon on 
civility and refinement in the liouschold. Gardens are 
entirely uuthought of by savage tribes. Those of them 
who plant roots or sow grain; have no idea of the small 
enclosure for mingled ornament and use which is gene- 
rally understood by that term auiong us. The garden 
occupies a large space iu most people's home recollec- 
tions : all wlmse diildliood baa been passed iu the coun- 
try will reu^cmbur aomehttle tpot in which their earliest 
attempts at planting were made-- how- often tbc first 
roots were pulled up to see if they were growing; and 
when at Aeugtli touiidijr p^iipiplea of horticulture were 
acquired by ,t;rm espa'Hlmij mind, with what cheerful 

end, wWi.triWX i tWiimuKVfo..K>»»*'!&* the 
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flowers trimmed, and, more than nil, the requisite duties 
done to that first estate— better kept perhaps than the 
patrimony or the acquisitions of after-life ; and when it 
grew to prosperity and bloom, under shower and shine, 
and hopeful labour, oh how great was the triumph, and 
how rich seemed the reward ! In this sense the garden 
has its worldly uses, by initiating the young into habits 
of industry and forethought, not to speak of the far 
higher lessons it presents to the spring-time of their 
souls regarding that Infinite Wisdom that has so per- 
fectly arranged what a German philosopher calls ' the 
harmonies of vegetable life.' It is sad to think how often 
such pleasant instruction is forgotten in riper years; 
but the garden keeps its hold on the memory through 
many a change. This is beautifully expressed by the 
poet, who makes a dying child 



' Brother, tho little «|v>t I uwsl to call ro> ffinlcn. 
Where wc *at in early spring to watch the budding thins-.' 

And another description of the childish garden and the 
laburnum-tree that had long survived the boy on whose 
birthday it was planted, has come home to the early 
recollections of thousands. 

Solitary and isolated persons are generally garden 
lovers s the monks and nuns of old Catholic times were 
celebrated as such. Many of our now common flowers 
and even fruit-trees were first introduced by the 
gardening monks in barbarous and turbulent ages. 
Pilgrims and Crusaders occasionally brought them 
presents of seeds or slips from Syria and the south 
of Europe; by which means the cherry, strawberry, 
tulip, and pink, together with a vast variety of garden 
plants and trees, were propagated in England. The 
abbot of Sir Walter Scott's well-known novel, who, 
after the Scottish Reformation, quietly adopted Uie 
profession of a gardener, though a subordinate, is not 
the least interesting character in the work, and seems 
to have practised his chosen vocation to good purpose 
in the monastery. It is to the quiet cultivators of gar- 
dens for solace or amusement that many nations owe 
the introduction of some of their most valuable plants. 
Most people arc aware that the potato was thus planted 
first in Ireland by Raleigh, at his Voughal garden ; 
and wheat was introduced into Mexico by a negro 
slave, who found a few grains in sacks of American 
maize purchased by his maatcr, and planted them iu 
his own small garden in tho twilight, when his work 



Emigrants and exiles have thus propagated the 
flowers and plants of their native country in far dis- 
tant regions. The remnant of the Moors driven from 
Spain in the sixteenth century are said to have brought 
the orange of Seville with them into Uarbary ; and 
almost in our own day, some French refugees have 
added the vine to the plants of Southern Australia. 
Iu the story of ' Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia,' 
there occurs the description of a garden cultivated by 
her father, iu the hours he could spare from hunting, 
for the family subsistence, in order to rear the hardiest 
wild-flowers of his native Poland, the only ones that 
would grow in the rigours of that climate. 

The fathers of the church were in the habit of com- 
paring the soul to a garden : probably the monastic 
custom already remarked made the simile familiar to 
their minds. ' Cultivate thy soul,' says one, ' as thou 
wouldst thy garden ground ; root out the weeds year 
after year, for the seasons will renew them ; cherish 
the flowers, and sec that thou bestow most care ou that 
which is most likely to fail.' Gardens figure conspi- 
cuously in the mythology of all nations living under a 
warm or temperate climate. The Mohammedan para- I 
disc is represented under that symboL The Chinese 
speak of the gardens of the immortals, which are said 
to be situated among the mountains of Thibet, and blest 
with perpetual summer : nothing within their bounds 
can die or prow old, and several ancient tagea arc be- 
lieved to have retired to dwell among their bowers; 
but for centuries mankind have lost the way, and no 



traveller has ever succeeded in finding it, though the 
Chinese poets celebrate many who made ih# attevnjytt 
but few of them returned to their home*, end those who 
did so, could rest no more. Thoro it * wild tradition 
among the Arabs concerning the gardens of the desert* 
which are believed to have been formed by an ancient 
tyrannical king at enormous expense and labour. They 
say that he had conquered all the nations of therEast, 
and boasted he would conquer the sands also ; but 
having at length completed his design, of which the 
Arabic legend retains a darzling description, the gar- 
dens suddenly became invisible in the pomp of their 
richest bloom, and neither the monarch nor any of his 
successors ever again beheld them ; but bewildered tra- 
veller* have caught glimpses of thorn at times through 
the failing twilight, and given splendid though vague ac- 
counts of their gorgoou* trees and flowers. The Hindoos 
believe that the widow who consumes herself with the 
corpse of her husband will expiate the tins committed 
by him and all her relations, and dwell with them in a 
magnificent garden for ten thousand lacs of years. In 
tho legends of the north gardens have no place : the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic traditions speak only of halls 
and foresta ; and the old superstitions of Russia bear 
the same character. In those lands of pines and snow, 
gardens must have been unknown in earlier times, but 
civilisation has brought them in its train. The Nor- 
wegian cottager now cultivate* a garden of hit own, 
fenced round with firs, furnished with peas and turnips; 
and if the owner be tasteful, perhaps a bed of daffodils, 
or yellow crowsfoot, varied with the foxglove and a rose 
bush or two -, for it is remarkable that some variety of 
the row is to be t'..und in almost every climate south of 
Greenland. The Royal Garden at Stockholm contains 
one of the best collections of plants ivow in Europe ; and 
it is well known that more pme-apntet nre produced in 
the neighbourhood of Petersburg, in spite of its nine 
months' winter, than in that of any other capital iu 
Christendom. 

Asia was early celebrated for its remarkable gardens: 
t Iioac of Babylon, which rose on a succession of terraces, 
supported by ponderous pillars, to the height of the 
city walls, were famous in ancient times; and the float- 
ing gardens of Cashmere, though of a comparatively 
modern date, are not less so. They consist of enormous 
rafts, with Bides like boxes to contain the soil, which is 
heaped in to a depth sufficient for the growth of largo 
shrubs, and even trees ; by these meant a garden it 
formed, with arbours and parterres filled with the finest 
plants of Uie East, and generally a kiosk, or summer- 
house, in the centre. As the huge raft*, though moored 
to the shore with great cables and pillars, move with 
every undulation of the water, they arc said to resemble 
floating islands, clothed with the richest bloom and 
verdure. Some gardens of tho eastern world, especially 
those of Persia and Hindoostan, are of immense extent ; 
but. like everything valuable in that direction, they arc 
always attached to royal palaces, private individuals 
rarely expending much care or taste on their gardens, 
and the humbler classes scarcely ever seeming to think 
of such things. With public gardens the Asiatics are 
entirely unacquainted ; that method of unbending the 
popular mind is yet in advance of their civilisation. 
Most readers are aware that gardens of this description 
are now in every city of Europe. Paris contains pro- 
bably the oldest, and one of the most complete. The 
history of gardening exhibits many and strange revo- 
lutions : the old Romans had their gardeu walls painted 
in scenes and patterns like some of our modern apart- 
ments; but in respect of cultivation, their art went 
no farther than planting the fruite and flowers most 
congenial to the soil i all our conservatory and hothouse 
practices were unknown to them. 

About the close of tho seventeenth century, a mode 
of gardeuiug was invented by Le Notre in France, which 

all Europe, and of which the 
of Versailles present the belt i 
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gelarity— trees were cut into fantastic shapes, beds were 
squared, walks and hedges were made straight by rule 
and line : if water was introduced, it was as a formal 
j' < • d'eau, or a pond resembling a canal ; where the 
ground sloped, it was laid out in a succession of ter- 
races t and at every available point there was stuck 
the figure of a heathen god or goddess. While this 
still' style ran its course on the continent, it was ridi- 
culed by Addison in England, and gave place to a mo- 
dified system of gardening, in which artificial wilder- 
nesses were interspersed with all sorts of oddities. A 
writer on gardens of this new style of art thus describe* 
their appearance: — 'What in nature is dispersed over 
thousands of mile*, was huddled together on a small 
spot of a few acres square : urns, tombs ; Chinese, 
Turkish, and Hindoo temples ; bridges which could not 
be passed without risk; damp grottos, moist walks, 
noisome pools, which were meant to represent lakes ; 
houses, huts, castles, convents, hermitages, ruins, decay- 
ing trees, heaps of stones — a pattern -card of everything 
strange, from all nations under heaven, was exhibited 
in such a garden. Stables took the place of palaces, 
kennels of Gothic temples, and this was called natural.' 
Tope, at Twickenham, had a garden of this character, 
which was adopted as a modeL 

Since this era of artificialities, gardens have under- 
gone various changes of style, the taste which prevails 
in England having latterly spread fur and wide. This 
now style of gardening consists in a happy blending of 



nature with art — it is nature 



hrecte< 



)t tortured. 



The priucipal peculiarity of the modern English garden 
is the green and finely-shaven lawn, with patches of 
cultivated flowers and shrubs, and the whole inter- 
spersed with winding walks. Beyond this, we think, 
it would be difficult to go. If garden* hare not reached 
perfection it is at least something to say that the jurdm 
Anglais* is now universal. 

Perhaps the natural tasto for gardening was never 
more strikingly exemplified than in the case of Ban- 
bye, a Danish missionary, who, with his wife, resided 
many years on the coast of Greenland. The mis- 
sionary's house was surrounded by high rocks, which 
partially sheltered it from the fury of the northern 
storms and sea; but the mould on the stony soil in its 
vicinity was not deep enough for any root, and Saabyo 
and his wife were obliged to transport the requisite 
additions from a considerable distance in a tub, having 
no other utensil suitable for the service. Thus the first 
garden in Greenland was formed s and the missionary 
planted it after the manner of cottage gardens in Don- 
mark, with seeds sent him by the ship that came annu- 
ally at midsummer. The results of his gardening expe- 
rience in the polar regions are curious. It was not till 
the beginning of July that the frost of the long winter 
was sufficiently thawed to commence operations ; there 
was then a summer of two months' duration and con- 
tinual day, the vegetation being proportionally rapid i 
cabbages flourished remarkably well, turnips grew to 
the size of a teacup, lost their bitter taste, and acquired 
an agreeable sweetness; but Saabye'a carrots were never 
larger than the stalk of a tobacco pipe. Celery and 
broad beans would not grow at all ; peas ran into bloom, 
but did not set; and the missionary seems to have 
regarded these as the only flowers of his garden. Yet 
in that dreary and remote solitude, surrounded by the 
natives of the north, whose language they were years 
in acquiring, the devoted exiles found pleasant occupa- 
tion and familiar memories of their far old home in the 
spot so hardly redeemed from sterility, and yielding at 
the best such scanty returns for their labour. Nor can 
the subject be wound up without recalling the obser- 
vations of Lord Bacon in his essay on gardening: — 
' God Almighty first planted a garden ; and indeed it is 
the purest of human pleasures: it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man, without which buildings 
palaces are but gross handiworks ; and a man shall 
sec that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, 
>me to build stately, 



as if gardening were the greater perfection.' Yea, gar- 
dens are clearly significant of elegancy. He cannot be 
a bad man who loves either flowers or gardens ! 



HOMES AND DWELLINGS OF THE HUMBLER 
CLASSES. 

On this subject wo copy the following from 'Jen-old's 
Weekly Newspaper:' — 

' The searching inquiries of the commissioners appjiuSd 
to report on the Health of Towns have rlearly demonstrated 
that the rate of mortality is greatly increased in those 
localities which are densely crowded, undraitird, badly 
ventilated, and imperfectly supplied w-itli water. An in- 
vestigation of the sanitary condition of nearly one hundred 
of our principal cities and towns traces the same results to 
the same causes, so that t lie evidence adduced admits of 
no refutation. In the cellars of Liverpool and Manchi *tcr, 
in the wynds of Glasgow, in the courts and alleys of Lon- 
don, typhus constantly is present ; and the dwellings of 
the |K>or iu these districts are the abodes of pestilence and 
epidemics. The sole property of the working- man being 
his labour, and that labour being suspended when health 
is deranged, the sanitary question branches out into a 
financial question; and l)r South wood .Smith has justly 
remarked that of all taxes, the heaviest is the fever t.ix. 
To those, then, who have few or no sympathies with their 
humbler brethren, and arc deaf to the culls of humanity, 
wc must apply the argument derived from the pressure of 
poor rates, and appeal from benevolence to cupidity; in- 
terest and duty lie re act both separately and iu combina- 
tion to rouse the wealthier classes, where government does 
not iutcrfcrc, to take such measures om may best promote 
the public health and diminish the rate of mortality. W'c 
arc nappy to state that an Association, having these objects 
in view, is now being famed under highly favourable 
auspices, having the title of the "Suburban Village A«u- 



ciation ;'' and we have 



to believe that the plan 



originated with I/ord Morpeth. 

• It is proposed to render the railway subservient to public 
health, by constructing housoa at various stations, from 
four to ten miles distant from London, suited to clerks, 
artisans, ami others of limited income, and to include in 
the rent a daily ticket to I*ondon and back again. To 
insure perfect ventilation, and to guard against overcrowd- 
ing at any future date, only six cottage* will be built to 
the acre, and each of them will have a good garden. As 
the Association is incorporated for a philanthropic purpose, 
and not with any momymongcrmg design, the dividends 
are not computed at more than five per cent, on the capital 
to lie Invested ? so that the rent will not exceed that paid 
for rooms in the eonlined courts of the metropolis. 

' A project of this description merits tho most complete 
success. As a pecuniary investment, nothing can be safer; 
and though it does not tempt the gambling speculator by 
extravagant guius, it offers to thu prudent a moderate 
profit without any hazard. We may confidently affirm 
that buildings of the character proposed will never bo 

depreciated In value, but will at all times readily find 
tenants who appreciate the advantages of pure air. The 
children of the labouring men brought up in these villages 
will be removed from the demoralising influence* of the 
metropolis; and as tt forms part of the scheme to attach 
a school and a church to each district, both religious and 
moral culture will receive due attention. Thus the llora- 
tiau precept will be acted upon, and these villages become 
nurseries in which sound minds will be trained up iu sound 
bodies. 

'The principle here set forth in reference to the metro- 
polis is equally applicable to the neighbourhood of all 
iarge and densely-crowded cities. The jiarties promoting 
the plan should hear in mind that they will not only obtain 
five per cent, on their investment, but save considerably In 
their poor rate. The children now vagabondising iu tho 
streets, and too frequently preparing themselves for tho 
jail or the hulks, will be brought up in habit* of industry 
aud virtue, and when arrived at mature years, will be a 
benefit instead of a nuisance to the state. Among all the 
speculations that have been propounded, we know of none, 
in its direct and indirect consequences, more calculated to 
produce the best advantages to its originators and to those 
who will participate in the plan as tenants; while the 
incidental good that must accrue to society at large if the 
country towns follow the example of the metropolis is 
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[ Wo cannot but approve of the scheme here alluded to 
fur providing healthful homes for tho humbler classes oat 
of town ou lines of railway. Uut we venture to predict 
that the parties for whom the benefit is more specially 
intruded wilt not tukv wlrantntfc of it. They will still prefer 
living in mean rrowded alleys, garrets, and cellars, near 

eiuiiai i uoiou^ marcs, vriii.iv ineir 4^**101 latcs retsii-ic, n 1 1 1] 

where public- houses and pawnbrokers arc iu convenient 
proximity. That small tradcBiumi, clerks, and others, who 
know the value nf pure air, and aspire to a respectable 
mode of living, will gladly embrace tho privilege offered by 
the Association, no one can doubt] 


to the bereaved widow that, at a proper time, he should 
be happy to marry her. The deacon was just in season ; 
for scarcely had the relatives and friends retired to the 
house before the parson made the proposition to the widow. 
* You arc too late,' said she ; 1 the deacon spoke to me at 
the grave.' Scores have lost opportunities of making for- 
tunes, receiving favours, and obtaining husbands and wives 
by being a few minutes too Late. Always apeak in season, 
and lie ready at the appointed hour. Wc would not give 
a fig for a man who is not punctual to his engagements, 
and who never makes up his mind to a certain course till 
the time is lost. Those who hang back, hesitate, and 
tremble — who are never on hand for a journey, a trade, a 
sweetheart, or anything else— arc poor sloths, and arc ill 
calculated to get a living in this elirring world \-From a 
WW*-, 


nut Wi.li TBAUX. 
The recent disturbances in France are likely, and tliat 
soon, to lead to a most important event — namely, the re- 
moval of the fancy silk trade from Paris and Lyons to 
England. The apparent impossibility of conducting cither 
this or any other manufacturing establishment with safety 
and profit to the capitalist, has already (but only as many 
had anticipated) turned tho serious attention of some 
French houses cugsgrd in the fancy silk trade to look ont 
for some other locality, where their operations can be 
carried on without tho interference of the Communists. 
In proof of this, there are now parties iu Coventry and 
Manchester, and no doubt iu London, rcceutlv anived 
from l'aris and Lyons as. pioneers; and, from information 
that may be relied u|ion, there is every reason to believe 
that several establishments will forthwith be removed to 
England — but which will, in all probability, for the present 
be at Coventry, though London und Manchester cannot 
possibly fail to participate greatly in the benefit* which 
this movement is sure to create. The Parisian and Lyoncse 
workmen will then learn, by bitter experience, if in no 
other way, that capitalists who have anything to low win 
not permit the interference and dictation of Communists 
as to the mode in which business shall be conducted. It 
is therefore probable that tho silk trade of Europe will 
permanently uettlo iu England.— Laid* Mercury. 

A HELP TO F.NKRUV. 

To-day I found myself compelled to do something » hick 
w as very disagreeable to me, and which I had long deferred : 
I was obliged to resort to my 1 grand expedient ' in order 
to conquer my aversion. Yon will laugh when I tell vou 
w hat this is ; but I find it a powerful aid in great things as 
well as small. Tho truth is, there arc few nun who are not 
sometimes capricious, and yet ofteucr vacillating. Finding 
that I am not ItctU-r than others in this rcspcct/I invented 
■ remedy of my own, a sort of tirfifin;! rr.t,Lilion respect- 
ing things which arc difficult of performance— ft mean* of 
securing that firmness in niyscK which I might otimrvW 
want, and which man is generally obliged to sustain by 
some external prop. My device, then, is this:— I give my 
word of honour most solemnly to myself to do, or to leave 
undone, this or that. I am of course exceedingly cautious 
and discreet in the use of this expedient, aa l exercise 
peat deliberation before I resolve upon it ; Uut when ouce 
it is done, even if I afterwards think I have been precipitate 
or mistaken, I hold it to be perfect Iv irrevocable, whatever 
inconveniences I foresee likely to result. And 1 fed great 
satisfaction and tranquillity in being subject to such an 
immutable law. If J wero capable of breaking in after 
such mature consideration, I should lose all respeel for 
myself; and what man «,r sense would not prefer death to 
such an altcrastive?-7W of a German 1'Ance. 

TOO I.ATK. 

Some men are always too late, and therefore accomplish 
through bfe nothing worth naming. If thev promiso to 
meet you at such an hour, they are never present till 
thirty minutes after. No matter how important the busi- 
ness is either to yourself or to him, he is just as tardv. If 
he takes a passage iu the steamboat, he arrives just as the 
boat has left the wharf, and the cars have started a few 
minutes before he arrives. His dinner has been waiting 
for him so long, that the cook is out of patience, and half 
the time is obliged to set the table Again. This course the 
character we have described always pursues. He is never 
in season, at church, at a place of business, at his meals, 
or in his bed. Persons of such habits wc raimot but 
despise. Much rather would we have a man too early to 
see us, always ready, even if lie should carry out his prin- 
ciple to the extent of the good deacon, who, in following 
to the tomb the remaius of a husband and father, hinted 


THE K INGE'S HUNT IS UPP. 

[The following capital see/ is given by Mr Collier tn hts ' Extracts 
from the Itrvistcrs of the Stationers' Company.' It Is snpt'ivxt to 
bu the production of a writer called Gray, who was held in good 

certain men)- ballads'! making 

Int hunt is up, the. hunt U up, 
, , And it is well nigh daye, 

Ami Harry our king is pom? hunting, 
To bring his deerc to baye. 

The cast Is bright wfth morning light, 

And darkness It Is fled : 
And the merle home wakes up the morno 

To leave bis idle bed, 

Ik holdo the ik} ea with golden dyes 

Aw glowing all around; 
The gr.issc u grcenc, and to arc the trotne, 

All laiiKhmgattbe Sound. 
The horses snort to be at the sport, 

The d iieges are rtinnine frre ; 
The wooddet rejoice at the mw ry noiso 

Of hiy tanUrn tec re*. 

The sunue Is glad to sec us c l*d 

AU In our 1 nolle grreoe, 
And smiles In the skyr as he liselh hye, 

To sec and to be scene. 
Awake all men, 1 say agen, 

lie merle as you nuye, 
Pot Harry our king U gone hunting, 

To bring his dcore to bay*. 


A CUKISTMAS TALE. 

Whilst the last generation was flourishing, there dwelt 
iu what is now a famous city, not a mile from Boston, an 
opulent widow lady, who once afforded a queer manifesta- 
tion of that odd compound of incompatible* called 'human 
nature.' It was a Christmas eve of one of those old- 
fashioned winters which were so ' bitter cold.' The old 
lady put on an extra shawl, and as eho hugged her shiver- 
ing frame, she said to her faithful negro servant, ' It is a 
terrible cold night, Seip. I am afraid my |>oor neighbour, 
W idow (Irccn. must be suffering. Take the wheelbarrow, 
Seip ; till it full of wood ; pile on a good load, and tell the 
jioor woman to keep herself warm nud comfortable. But 
before you go, Seip, put some more wood on the lire, and 
make nic a nice mug of Hip.' These last orders were duly 
obeyed, and the old lady was thoroughly warmed both 
inside and out. And now the tmaty Seipio was about to 
depart on his errand of mercy, w hen his considerate mis 
tress intcqioacd ^again. ^ • Stop, Seip ; you need not go ! 

Dirrt'sioN or cooks. 
If it is true that a wise man, like a good refiner, can 
gather gold, out or the drossiest volume, and that a fool 
Will be a fool with the best book, yea, or without a book; 
there is no ronton that we should deprive a wise mau of 
any advantage to his wisdom, while we seek to restrain 
from a fool that which, being restrained, will be no hin- 
drame lo his folly.-.l/iV/. i . 


PaMMlcd by W. ,V R CiiAstnrBS, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
"MJ»y »-CnA>i«R«s,fW Miller Street. Guugow : W. H. Oss, 
14] fkrand, London: sud J. M'Ui.ahhsh. 21 Hotter Street. 
Uubuiu-l'rintcd by W. and It. Cmsiesas, Iilmhurgli. 
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DOING AND DUE AMINO. 
In oar multifarious correspondence there is ft class of 
letter* capable of more extended application than the 
writers imagine. These letters are confidential com- 
munications, generally from young men discontented 
with their position in life, and anxious for advice as to 
how they may contrive to emerge into circumstances 
better adapted to their tastes and genius. Almost all 
of them state frankly the reason why they have been 
induced in this emergency to address themselves to the 
'Journal;' and that reason is, that it is the Journal 
which 1ms touched with unwonted light • the sleeping 
images of thing*,' which ha* stirred up their ideas from 
the bottom, and imparted a restlessness to their minds 
that seeks to relieve itself in some new course of action. 
Such, however, is not delated to be the effect of the 
mere expansiou of miud brought about through the 
agency of literature ; it refer* more particularly to the 
authentic pictures we delight to give of the successful 
struggles of merit, and the rise of lofty and heroical 
spirits into power and fame, in spite of the adverse 
circumstance* of fortune. Musing on these histories, 
warmed into generous enthusiasm, and stirred with 
emulative ardour, our inexperienced readers mistake 
the vague and romantic yearning* of youth for the 
throes of genius, and fancy that all they want to arrive 
nt distinction is to be set upon the path. 

Now wc are not opposed to a moderate indulgence 
of the imagination : we think, on the contrary, that it 
tends to good. The inner life of a man is as important as 
his outer life ; and the former, like the latter, mu*t have 
its moments of unbending and recreation. Our dreams 
of fame may give birth, when the proper circumstance* 
arrive, to action calculated to assist in realising them ; 
and in the meantime they nerve at odd moments to re- 
fine as well as amuse, and to float the free spirit above 
the care* and vulgarities of life, Hut the danger is, 
that this may go too far -, that the dreamer may conceive 
a distaste or contempt for his ordinary avocations ; and 
that, in fancying future greatness, he may neglect the 
sources of present comfort and respectability. It is 
therefore worth while to consider whether the vague 
aspiration* alluded to afford any evidence of our being 
really superior to our present employment, and calcu- 
lated to shine in another. 

What has been the course of those remarkable per- 
sons who have men from poverty and obscurity to be 
the cynosures of the world ? Did their mind* wander 
about in search of suitable employment? Did they 
fetl an iudiitinct consciousness that they ennfd do 
something, if they only knew what it was ? Did they 
ask their way of the passers-by to the temple of fame 
or fortune ? No such thing. They did their appointed 
work not only without aid and without a question, but 



in defiance of remonstrance and opposition. If mecha- 
nists, they converted into magical rods the humblest 
tools of the humblest trades ; if philosophers, the phe- 
nomena of nature were a* open to them in a hovel a* in 
a palace ; if poet*, they poured forth their golden song* 
from the garret or the plough-tail— 

' They lisped in numb*r»-/<>r (*<• Mu atr n tame.' 

It would seem, in fact, that vagu/eness and uncertainty 
arc indications of a want of power, and that the very 
circumstance of a man'* askiug for advice shows liis 
inability to act upon it. 

Let us look into literature for an illustration of what 
wc mean. The profession is thronged by individuals 
who have no chance, and never had a chance, of success, 
H>w doc* this come about? Through dreaming. They 
mistook sympathy of taste for sympathy of talent, the 
power to admire for the power to create, and plunged 
madly into a business for which they were prepared by 
no study, and qualified by no natural gifts. The history 
of person* destined to succeed in literature is different. 
Their flr*t effort* come from them, as it were, unaware*. 
Doubtfully, timidly, they cast their bread upon the 
waters, ignorant of the process it will undergo, and 
incredulous of the form in which it will return to them. 
But it due* return ; and in a form which makes their 
heart* beat aud their eye* dazzle— Money ! They care 
not for money abstractedly ; but in thi* case it gives 
them ossnrftnee that the coinage of their brain bears a 
distinct value in the estimation of their fellow-men. 
God bless tliat first guinea ! No after- fortune can com- 
pare with it. The most intellectual of us all may sink 
gradually into the peddling, shopkeeping propensities of 
social man ; but in the midst of the very basest vulgari- 
ties of life, we return proudly — and tome tearfully— to 
the recollection of our first guinea ! 

Literature, a* Sir Walter Scott has observed, should 
be used as a staff, not as a crutch. Remarkably few 
are able to make it the sole mean* of a respectable 
livelihood. At the very least, no rational person would 
embark in literature a* a profession without having 
previously ascertained whether he had the power to 
live by it. With definite aud manly plans we have 
of course no fault to find — let such be formed, and 
receive due examination ; but what we allude to is that 
unsettled cloudy state of the mind which unfits us for 
the present without having any influence upon the 
future. This state of the mind is more common and 
more fatal in youth than i* usually supposed ; and it 
fit not the less so from its being induced by a mere 
mistake, which confounds the capability of doing with 
the habit of dreaming. 

Again, we find from the history of men who have risen 
from obscurity to eminence, that although they may 
I be, in the common phrase, • the architects of their own 
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fortunes/ they are not the contrivers of those circum- 
stances which have placed them in the way of fortune, 
While apparently preparing for what is to come, they 
are in reality merely following the bent of their own 

' inclinations, till they are sucked, either gradually or 

I suddenly, as it may happen, Into the current of events. 
This is another lesson for dreamers. Things should be 

I allowed to come about naturally. There should be a 
patient submission to circumstances : hut let the best 
bo made of them, and the rest will follow. If young 
persons have a consciousness of any taste or talent of 
a desirable kind, let them cultivate it quietly till the 
proper opportunity comes, and they find that tliey can 
trust to it for their advancement in the world. A re- 
markable instance may here be mentioned of the sort 
of fatality which governs the struggling genius. There 
was once a village lad whose name was Nicolas, and 
whose dream was Rome. This was no idle dream 
with him, for he had painted from his childhood. He 
would paint — he could not help it ; and at Paris, to 
which he found his way, that ho might look at better 
pictures than he could see at home, he copied some 

I engravings from Raphael, which gave a still firmer 
bent to his genius. A gentleman who admired the 
arts took him with him to Poitou, from which he re- 
turned moneyless, painting his way as he went along, 
to Paris. lie became unwell, and went home to li is 
native place — the village of Andeli on the Seine— and 
dreamed of Rome as he lay on his sick-bed. When 
Iw got better, he actually set out for Rome, and 
painted his way as far as Florence: but not a step 
could he get beyond that, and he returned almost 
in despair to Paris. Here at length he accidentally 

• found a natron, who encouraged him to turn his 
i fioe once more towards Italy; and in 1624 he did 
I arrive at Rome. The result is thus lold :— • Ik-re 

Nicolas lived for a long time, miserably poor, but 
supremely happy; starving his body, ami banqueting 
his mind. He fell in with a sculptor called Francois 
Flamand, whose circumstances were similar to his own, 
and these two lived and laboured in n corner together, 
surrounded l>y the dreams and monuments of genius, 
and stealing <nit every now and then to st-11 their works 
; for any pittance that ignorance would bid or avarice 
' alford. But the pictures of Nicolas nt length begun to 
, attract attention; and the humble artist was drawn 
from his solitude. This change of fortune went on ; 
for although poverty or envy may retard the rise of 
genius for a time, when once risen, any attempt to 
repress it, however powerful, is like opposing a tempest 
1 with a fan. Kvery tongue was now busy with the new 
painter's name ; every eye was fixed upon his face or 
his works ; nil Rome was shaken with his fame. This 
was goon told at Paris ; and he who on former occa- 
sions had travelled thither a lonely, friendless, half- 
starving youth, was led to the capital of France in 

• triumph, and overwhelmed by Cardinal Richelieu and 
1 the king with honours and distinctions. After the 
! minister's death, he returned to Rome, and died there 
I in the seventy-first year of his age, leaving the illus- 
trious name of Nicolas Ponssin a rich and glorious 
legacy to his country.' 

It occasionally happens that the present business 
of our clients is of a nature wliirh they think beneath 
their merits, and obstructive of their aspirations. In a 
state of incipient rebellion against their present em- 
ployment, they long to be something else. A young 

I draper, heart-sick of the counter, asks our advice — a 

I I teacher in a country school is dying to be a man of 
I letters. We have no patience with these dreamers, 

1 Why will they not let things take their course? 

I Earnest all the timo in their respective callings, 
there can bono objection to their looking out for op- J 
portunities of advancement. For our part we should 
like as well as anybody to better our condition; and 
indeed sometimes, when we see public affairs going 
wrong, we have a wonderful notion of a scat In the 
cabinet ! But after all, as there must be a variety of 



employment*, and people to fill them, the best way to 
manage is for each of us to dtnerit promotion, and hold 
fast by what we have got till wc get something better. 
It is not the employment that makes us respectable, 
but our conduct in it. A footman on the stage, whose 
sole business is to deliver a message, has not a very 
dignified occupation ; but nevertheless wo expect hint 
to get through it with Intelligence and propriety; and 
if he fails to do so, from any notion that the part is 
beneath him, he becomes at once an object of indig- 
nation or contempt. This footman may be the author 
of the piece, or he may be capable of writing a better 
one; hut the fact has nothing to do with his personation 
of the character which is his actual share of the per- 
formance. 

And this brings us to a point nt which our homily | 
may conclude. The supposed capabilities of a man fur 
another employment should never have the effect of ; 
making him despise or neglect his present one, however | 
humble it may be. If it is worth our while to do a 1 
thing at all, it is surely worth our while to do it well. 1 
If there be any false shame on the subject, it ought , 
to be banished by the reflection, that there are vast 
numbers of men of worth and talent superior to ours i 
Labouring, and labouring cheerfully, at still meaner 
employments. Besides, it should ever be borne in mind 
that, even in comparatively obscure situations in life, 
there may be, and is, the greatest earthly happiness. 
15y a due culture of the faculties, by refining the sen- 
timents, a common blacksmith may enjoy a satisfaction | 
of mind equal to that of the greatest man in the parish. 
One who values genius merely as a means of advance- 
ment in the world, cannot know or fee! what genius in. 
Yet on this false estimate are based a great proportion 
of the dreams which disturb the existence and fritter 
away the energies of youth. It is not spiritual, but 
tempornl glory for which the common visionary pants; 
it is not the sonlsof men he desires to take captive, but 
merely their pockets: the paradise which opens to his 
mind's eye beyond the counter is composed of fine 
houses, gay dres.«es, and luxurious meals. The mean- 
ness of such aspirations enables us to say, without com- 
punction, that nc who indulges them no more possesses 
the intellectual capabilities lie fancies, than he is likely 
to enjoy the substantial rewards of industry and perse- 
verance. 



THE HOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Tiik dwellings of mankind possess one peculiarity un- 
known to those of any other order in the animated 
crcntion^namely, a boundless variety in their form, 
fashion, and materials. All other creatures construct 
their dwellings on the assigned plan of their species, 
which appears to be as certain and limited as the- 
reat of their instincts : one lion's den exactly re- 
sembles another, and the nest of every lark is the 
same ; time and generations make no change on 
their architecture : the Alpine vulture still builds his 
eyry in the cleft of the rocky precipice in the very 
form described by Pliny j and petrified nests of swal- 
lows have been found in the ruins of Petra resem- 
bling in every straw those attached to our hamlet 
eaves. Even such animals as display the greatest share 
of what may be designated the constructive instincts, 
act under the same law of perpetual uniformity. The 
tailor-bird never thinks of sewing another storey to 
the slender fabric of leaves and grass its active bill ; 
has appended to the boughs of the African palm, nor 
the bee of giving an additional side to the unvarying 
six of his honey cells. But what immense dissimilarity 
prevails in the houses of mankind! Some have been 
gigantic edifices : for instance, the pntnee of Nadir 
Shah, in the ancient city of Delhi, which was s.'.id to 
occupy a space of three square miles, nad his majesty's 
chamber been situated ut one end of it, and his break- 
fast room at the other, a morning walk out of doors 
must have been a superfluity. Some, a^ain, have been 
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spedmens of lavish wealth and splendour ; such as the 
celebrated golden house of Nero, in which neither wood 
nor stone was visible, the very walls and roof being 
overlaid with gold ; and in the centre was an open court 
surrounding the Temple of Fortune, built of a species 
of talc or natural glass, which contemporary authors 
assuro us was as clear as crystal, aud perfectly trans- 
parent. 

Wliat a contrast to these temples of despotic vanity 
is presented by the Hottentot dwellings of South Africa, 
which consist of a hut, or rather tent, formed of rush 
mats stretched on a few rude poles, and easily packed 
upon the back of an ox at any moment the owner may 
And it expedient to change Lis locality ! The palace 
of a negro mouarch is formed by a circular fence of 
wattles aud clay, enclosing a number of huts built of 
similar materials, thatched with palm leaves, and pro- 
vided with doors too low for entrance, except on tbe 
hands and knees. Each of the queens-consort is as- 
signed one of these structures, by way of preventing 
quarrels ; and in most cases it is expected the lady will 
build it for herself as soon as the marriage feast termi- 
nates. The dwellings of his courtiers and subjects in 
general resemble that of their sovereign ; and an African 
capital may be erected in a week, and destroyed in an 
hour. The homes of our British ancestors, as described 
by the llomau writers, seem to have been little supe- 
rior ; and the celebrated exclamation of tbe valiant chief 
Caractacus, when, in his captivity, he beheld for the 
first time the wealth and magnificence of Home, ' llow 
could y ou, who possess so much, envy me my reed- 
thatched but iu Britain ?' powerfully corroborates their 
statements. Yet the same country now contains Wind- 
sor Castle, Eton Hall, Chatsworth, and innumerable 
mansions that arc reckoned amoug the most splendid in 
Europe. 

Tbe domestic architecture of different times aud 
nations is indeed strangely diversified according to 
climate, habits, and civilisation. When the Spanish 

i invaders of South America first reached the banks of 
the Orinoco, they found them occupied for a coucider- 

, able distance by a people whom they denominated ' Tree 
Indians,' from their custom of constructing a kind of 
hut or cage of wickcrwork for their families ou tbe 
thick and spreading branches of their native trees, in 
which they lived during the six months of tropical rain 
in complete inundation, to which their country was 
subject ; having laid up a small stock of provisions 
during the dry season, and dropping down, when the 
weather permitted, by a rope of cocoa-nut fibre to the 
c:inoe always made fast below, in search of whatever 
else the rainy season afforded. Almost at the opposite 
extremity of the world, tbe Icelander constructs his 
habitation with an outer wall of turf, nbout six feet 
thick and four high, enclosing its various divisions: on 
one side, generally facing the south, are three doors, 
painted red, which respectively open to the smithy, 
cow-house, and family residence. The latter consists 
of a long narrow passage with apartments on each side. 
Every clumber has a separate roof, and is lighted by a 
small pane of glass, or more commonly talc, four or five 
inches in diameter. Several families frequently inhabit 
the same house, aud all their members find nightly rest 
in one apartment, which is also the general refectory. 
The citizeus of Bantam, a town of Java, adopt a simi- 
lar construction, but suited to their southern latitude. 
Each hut, or rather family group of huts, which are 
built somewhat in the African style, have a circle of 
cocoa-nut-trees planted round them, with a strong bam- 
boo fence outside, by wliich the inhabitants are com- 

j pletely separated from their neighbours ; and the town 

• at a distance resembles a forest. 

I Many of the houses in the capital of Borneo Proper, 
' which is situated on a sort of estuary, arc built on 
rafts moored to the shore, so as to rise and fall with 
the tide ; and the Dyaks in the aame island hang up 
human skulls, by way of ornament, over tbe entrance 
of their dwellings. The houses of the Finlanders arc 



usually constructed of fir-trees, rudely squared by the 
axe. and laid, with a thin layer of moss between, upon 
each other: the ends, instead of being cut off, are 
generally left projecting beyond the sides of the build- 
ing, and have a moat savage and slovenly appearance. 
The roof is also of fir, sometimes stained red. The 
windows arc frequently cut out with the axe after the 
aides of the house are raised. 

The Kamtchatdales have two kinds of habitations — 
one for winter, and the other for summer. The winter 
habitations are sunk some feet under the ground ; the 
walls are formed of trees laid over each other ; the roof 
is made slanting, and covered with coarse grass or rushes. 
The ulterior consists of two rooms, with a large lamp fed 
with train oil, and placed so as to warm both rooms, 
and at the same time to answer the purposes of cookery. 
These houses arc frequently large enough to contain 
two or three families, and fifty persons have been known 
to take up their abode in one of them. In that case, the 
dirt, smell, and soot issuing from the Lamp are such as 
only a KamtchatdaJo could endure. Tbe summer bouse 
is supported on pillars, which raise it to tbe height of 
twelve or thirteen feet from the ground. Tliese posts 
support a platform made of rafters, and covered with 
clay, which serves as a floor, whence the house ascends 
in the form of a cone, roofed with thatch. This apart- 
ment composes the whole habitation, and here all the 
family eat and sleep. The object of this singular con- 
struction is to have a space sheltered from the sun and 
rain, yet open to the air, in which their fish may be 
hung up and dried. It is afforded by tbe rude colonnade 
which supports these structures, and to their ceilings 
the fish are attached. Such is the style of building 
practised at the north-east extremity of Asia ; nor are 
the popular fashions of its southern nations much in 
advance of this. The dwellings of their kings and satraps 
indeed exhibit a degree of magnitude and splendour for 
which nothing but the ruler's unlimited power over the 
inhabitants aud resources of his country could account. 
This is more especially observable in tbe ancient palaces, 
whose vast ruins, uow left in desert solitude, evince 
to tho far-exploring traveller from Europe at once the 
former power and deep decline of the Asiatic monarchies. 1 1 
Tito palace of Chilminar in l'ersia, though long rootles.*, . 
still stands a mighty monument of Eastern architecture. 
The walls are constructed of blocks of gray marble, ap- 
parently without cement ; and a marble staircase, wide 
enough to admit teu horsemen riding abreast, leads 
from the lower to the upper divisions. In the before- 
mentioned palace of Delhi there are still to be seen tbe 
remains of a vast covered balcony, called the Hall of 
Justice, the walla of which were covered with pictures 
representing groups of animals, fruit and flowers, en- 
tirely formed of stones of various colours, according to 
those of the objects represented » and in the central 
group was the figure of the artist, who executed the 
whole in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
was said to be a European. But the ordinary habita- 
tions of the East, which, like the usages of Eastern life, 
have remained the same for centuries, are but little 
indebted to comfort, and less to elegance. The well- 
known division of the harem exists only in the man- 
sions of the rich and powerful, which, at least in Mo- 
hammedan countries, arc generally constructed in the 
fasliion introduced into Spain by the Moors of Granada, 
and still seen among the old bouses of the peninsular 
towns — walls without windows to the street; a fiat roof; 
and a small open court in the centre, into which all the 
apartments open and windows look. 

It is curious to remark that the city of Bagdad, so 
splendid in the Arabian Nights and other tales of onr 
childhood, at the present day consists of brick houses 
but one storey in height, and provided with a subter- 
raneous flat in the form of cellars, to which the inha- 
bitants retire in tho extreme heat of summer. The 
subjects of the Birman empire are obliged by their 
government to employ nothing but wood and bamboo 
cane in the construction of their houses, in order that tho 
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burning of towns by the enemy (which appears to be 
of frequent occurrence) may he less felt by the public. 
The Sinmese have their habitations supported on pillars 
of considerable height, their outgoings and incomiugs 
being facilitated by a ladder, which is drawn up when 
circumstances make it expedient to cut off the commu- 
nication. Must of our readers are acquainted with the 
fact, that great numbers of the Chinese reside in junks 
on their great rivers and canals, and whole generations 
are born, grow old, and die. floating on the waters. But 
even in the great cities of China domestic accommo- 
dations arc on the following average:— The dwelling is 
generally surrounded by a wall six or seven feet high ; 
and within this enclosure a whole family of three gene- 
rations, with all their respective wives and families, 
will frequently be found. One small room is made to 
serve for the individuals of each branch of the family, 
sleeping in different beds, divided only by mats hanging 
from the ceiling ; and one common room is used for 
eating. 

Asia, however, affords specimens of the house kind 
which, though rarely in use among modern generations, 
have at least the advantage of singular durability— we 
allude to the rock-hewn habitations taken notice of by 
all European travellers. The famous city of l'etra in ] 
Arabia has been the theme of admiration and astonish- j 
ment to all the tourists of recent times ; but another I 
town, apparently fur more ancient, and of greater extent I 
still, exists in the north of Afghanistan, and is knowu ' 
throughout the East by the name of Bamecan. The 
city consists of a great number of apartments cut out 
of the solid rock. It is said that in many of them the 
walls arc adorned with paintings, which look still fresh 
after centuries of desertion and solitude ; some of them 
are adorned with niches and carved work. There are 
supposed to be more than twelve thousand of such 
habitations iu Bameean : the country of the Att'ghans 
abounds with them ; but the natives, who are mostly 
Mohammedans, entertain a superstitious prejudice 
against inhabiting such homes. They have old tradi- 
tions which declare them to have been the first habita- 
tions of mankind ; and that strange city is casually 
mentioned by some of the classic authors: yet by 
whom its rocky abodes were excavated, who were its 
inhabitants, or what tlieir hi-- lory — all has passed from 
the recollection of the world, *nJ exists only in fabu- 
lous or uncertain tale*. i ,„ . , 

The ancient bonus of the world were almost in every 
point dissimilar to those .of modern nation*; among the 
polished Greeks and KoraaM the houso* of the. wealthier 
classes were constructed with a portico in in ;l , u U, 1, 
opened into a large apartment intended fox, the recep^ 
tion of visitors, with its roof sloping down toitho centre, 
in which there was a large square openiog for J be rain 
to run into a cistern, placed below for ill at purpose. 
Beyond this apartment were Use rooms for family use: 
all the decorations of our waUa with tUent took the form 
of marble 5 mosaic floors occupied the place of our 
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fashionable stylo for a-diningTroom was the representa- 
tion in stone of crumbs and fragments: of a feast ; and 
apartments so finished weru appropriately designated 
' unswept halls.' Kor must it be forgotten that a 
Roman bedroom, though inlaid with coloured marble, 
had rarely, if ever, a window — a custom which appears 
rather to havo originated in some mistaken idea than 
the deficiency of gloss, which was comparatively well- 
known in those age*, and soems to havo been used for 
ornamental purposes. Pliny speaks of glassy chambers ; 
and Cardinal Madmen record* that, in tlie middle of 
the seventeenth century, as some workmen were dig- 
ging on the ruins on Mount GeLius. they found a room 
telonging to an antique dwelling-house, the walls of 
which were covered with plates of glass, some of them 
tinged with various colours, others of their own natural 
hue. In the early days of Koine, any attempt at splen- I 
dour in building or decoration appears to have been 
very unpopular ; and a consul who found his new house I 



in this respect displeasing to his countrymen, demo- 
lished the fabric in a single night, in hopes of regaining 
their approbation. The abode does not appear, from this 
circumstani-e, to have been very substantial ; but the 
remains of Roman dwellings which Italy still presents, 
prove how far the public mind had changed with the 
progress of wealth and time. The fashion of building 
storey above storey, though almost peculiar to Europe, 
was early introduced, as we find a law of Augustus 
prohibiting the erection of houses above the height of 
seventy feet, or about six of our modern storeys. 

In relief to those lofty buildings and far old times, 
the less civilised nations of the earth still practise some 
curious modes of construction in their houses. The 
natives of Samar, one of the Philippine Islands, weave 
large wicker cages for themselves of bamboo, the floors 
of which arc raised some feet from the ground, to allow 
the free circulation of air in that torrid clime ; and the 
natives of New Guinea, who build in a similar fashion, 
secure their whole property, usually consisting of hogs, 
iu the space below. 

Some nations live entirely in tents— as the Bedouin 
Arabs, the Kourds, nnd the Caltnuc Tartars; the 
aborigines of New Holland have no houses at all ; but 
in this respect, as well as in others of equal importance, 
they seem to merit the designation of the French natu- 
ralist, who called them ' the lazzaroni of their species.' 
The variety in human abodes seems as endless as that 
of human character: none of them can indeed shut 
out misfortune; but after this somewhat lengthened 
survey, we presume the great majority of our readers 
will agree in the fact, that a comfortable British home, 
belonging to any of the industrious classes, is, like our 
country, with all its faults, preferable to most others ; 
which conscientious conviction winds up for the present 
our notice of 'The House.' 



ASH OKB IN CALCUTTA. 

Is the outset of my sailor-life, when alive to curious 
foreign scenes, I do not remember being so much 
amused with any place as Calcutta, with its blended 
European and Eastern character. During a stay of 
seven weeks in the Hoogley, we had several holidays, 
on which the hands on board were allowed to go 
ashore, and our visits to the town, old and new. were 
productive of much merriment. Our first trip is vividly 
impressed on my recollection. 

At four bells of the forenoon watch, ten o'clock by 
harbour counting, the decks had all been washed down 
aud break l'rut got over , a luxurious breakfast it was, 
too, every morning in our Indian life— a bunch of ex- 
quisite bananas, fresh butter in a plantain leaf, and 'soft 
tack' instead of hard biscuit, with fresh buffalo beef cold, 
and tlie ship's tea. Very different from our fare at 
sen! And from tlie cook to the cabin boy, each might 
have all of this that was additional to allowance for 
little more than a penny— on credit too. The bread 
was in little cup-shaped rolls.newly baked, and brought 
otr in Kahmmin's trading boat : the buffalo beef had only 
tbe drawback of being without fat, and white from the 
absence of the blood, which tlie Mussulman butcliera, 
like the dews, thoroughly abstract. After breakfast 
we washed ourselves carefully, those who required it 
shaved . and for tlte first time I took my beat blue jacket, 
white duck trousers, and blue doth cap with a gold band, 
and put them on before a little looking-glass fixed to the 
half-deck ladder. We eight apprentices dresaed that 
day like midshipmen of a London ship Tlie fore-wast* 
men were already assembled at the windlass, in regular 
Jack-Mr style, « ith tarpaulin haU made and painted by 
themselves in many a watdi below daring the voyage. 
The captain and mates were at the capstan, the former 
with a box of rupees, just got from the; agent ashore. 
First the men went aft, and received five or eiglit rupees 
each, according to their wishes ; then we advanced and 
got two or three, the latter sum amounting fit>. jabout 
six-and-sixpence at the time. The men went off in a 
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native tow-boat ; as for u*. we were committed to the 
leadership of the oldest of our number, and by means 
of boats, hailed for the purpose, wc got ashore without 
injury to our finery. Above the landing-place was I 
group of palanquin-bearers, coolies, and pnnkah-hedars 
with their leaf umbrellas, all anxious for our patronage, 
telling ui their names, and apparently desirous of sub- 
mitting to anything if they could only have an oppor- 
tunity of preferring their claims. Cnder the guidance 
of the old stagers, however, we all marched up in a 
body past the Sailors" Home, and under the balconies of 
the nearest houses, shitting in the whiteness of their 
'chunam* plaster, thnt contrasted vrjth their large 
green Venetians and with the trees at hand. We 
felt our feet firm oh the solid earth again, albeit with 
a weather-roll in our own wulk i we were free, with our 
own wages in our potkets to spend, while the far-famed 
luxuries of the East lay beyond those buildings, and a 
shilling here would go as far as five at home : some of 
us. too, for the first time touched the ground of India. 
Soon we salHed round the comer from the landing- 
place into a broad quiet street of large sepamto houses, 
where nobody seemed to be stirring ; one double line of 
massive flat- topped mansions running into another, 
without risible doors, and the upper part full of tall 
windows carefully shaded ; high walls leading from one 
to another, over which peeped luxuriant foliage, covered j 
with rich flowers of the brightest colours, aroniatically 
fragrant and hanging still in the intense light. Light i 
dsir.led from side to side upon the white stucco; the 
balustrades of Inrge boildlriga nt n distance, the spire, of 
a flnt-roofed church, linked whiter in, as 'it were, in- 
creasing liglrt beyond, tout shot through aH the open- i 
ing*. There was- neither x-ausewnv »«r pavement, the , 
road being onfy divided from the foob-walk u » gut- i 
ter; and at first one ur fwtfMMftsK or water-carriers; 
sprinkling the red dust as tbev went along, from a 
whole buft'alo-skin full of water slung over their back*, 
appeared tlie wjJ? passeugera. , At the maxt, turning, 
however, we came upon a greater number of figures, all \ 
native* or sailors, fVrr nobody else goes out in the day- I 
tfmex>r on foot ; ' < e ' ■•■ it », or Indian carriages, boggles. ' 
and shackling hackney-coaches, driven by par tie* of i 
half-drunk seanicn ; palanquins, and coollcS' lwaVfing . 
tlieir parasols over their patrons^-aM begun to be aevo 
itreaniing along anil across. Suddenly t lie lotig 1 broad 
vista of Flag Street, the principal resort of HbeHy-^gangs 
and strangers, burst upon us full of people. rVsnake-i 
charmer with his basket was exhibiting to one group* 
and a black conjuror whs Ivint: on tlie ground making 
hideous groans of inspiration for nice. ( )rientab» of all 
kinds— Jew, Malay, Parsee, grave pale-faced Armenian 
in white robes and high turban s Chinamen with slant- 
ing eyes, yellow skin, aud gaudy dress ; thecommon Ben- 
galee in bis dirt\ cotton, and the Hindoo clerk in bis 
gnu zy -looking fluent garment* ; the Mussuhnati with his 
large variegated caftan, the black Portuguese, and the 
Pariah with a cloth round his loins i they were swarm- 
ing in our path, but made way for the boisterous Eng- 
lish tars, who became more numerous aj we advanced. 
In Flag Street — so named from the flag-staff* at one end 
— were plenty of European shops, wine-houses, ginger- 
beer sheds, Portuguese taverns, and a hotel for the 



gentry. Here was the police-office, with its groups 
of chottetlarr, or * chokeys,' as the sailors call them, 
some of whom we snw trying to lug away a huge delin- 
quent liberty-man to the* ' black hole,' while his mess- 
mates made a rush which CArried him safely off. 
Stands of palanquins to hire lined the corner of Frettce 
JJsaaar, a row of goldsmiths' and jewellers' shops as fine 
as any in Hold Street or Lord Street, Liverpool. The 
pu'.kee- hearers lounged beside tin ir vehicles, or ran 
grunting and chanting along, fbur in a band ; curious- 
looking fellows they were, their hahr tied up in a knot 
like women'*, their faces marked with red and yellow 
ochro in a wav peculiar to the low-caste workmen, and 
tWt aafeedloodie* odorous with cocoa-nut oil. 
i' Brery^Wng'WMiUellglitfirfly fasciuating, bewildering, 
a oj 7h> lay* lum T ■ • < . 



and different from anything we had s^en before : it 
was like a. vast masle-lantern with Innumerable slide- 
pictures ; for the variety »»f ilrrsjcs, manners, and 
people Tn Caleutfa is very 'great indeed. The prepon- 
derance In F"Mg Street was of wosfcrns, from the Yankee 
to the Dutchman, shipper, tar. midshipman, and tra- 
veller. The natives in this part of the city were chiefly 
subordinates and hangers-on. wHlrknots of Lascars, and 
a sepoy or tv. o in their blue uniforms and stiff" gray 
trousers. Here even- one seemed ready toeringe to us, 
an 1 get out of our course. None of those proud lords of 
Hindooatui, the Company's servants, were visible, ex- 
cept one willnW, bilious-looking face that glanced out of 
a carriage-window m It rolled past with its turbaned 
conchtr.au, syces, and running footmen, who cleared the 
way authoritatively for the great sahib, and the yield- 
ing throng appeared to regard themselves as the du*t 
before his wheels. In the first flush of the scene, I « «* 
reluctant to lose it for a moment even ; but we entered 
a cool open tavern to drink some ginger-beer and Cape 
wine. As we sat, a host of little naked brown boys 
surrounded us with their blacking-brushes to clean our 
shoes, touching their heads, salaaming, and jabbering, 
whom it was impossible to get rid of; and I actually 
had my dusty feet polished three or four times over 
without vouchsafing n word, in imitation of tho non- 
chalance of my companions, who satisfied them all with 
a couple of pice — little more than a halfpenny. 

We issued forth again. Through Tank Square, a large 
open space ocenpied by a reservoir of water surrounded 
by a stone balustrade, close to St Andrew's Scotch 
church, we passed along other European thoroughfare.", 
and got gradually into the native parts of the town. 
Here the throng and population thickened — not bustle, 
indeed, but confusion, variety, gctUiculution, and talking 
incalculable : the streets suddenly became narrow lanes 
full of open shops, where the tailors, silk-merchants, 
and provision-sellers were sitting at work, and the 
good* were hung out like those in an old-clothes alley 
of Edinburgh, London, or Liverpool. A profusion of 
sweetmeats and otlter eatables there were, to us unpa- 
latable-, but all the fruit* of India in their alluring no- 
velty, silk habdkcrehhif*, shells, preserves, the delicious 
odour of sandsd-wood, all attracted ns iu our progress. 
The v.itious inhabitants paid us the utmost respect, 
afthOfgh hi'fc the superior nat i ves were nioro numerous. 
aWd J pfe%erved their Own dignity, sometimes looking 
askance at the intrusive European with a jealous 
eve. In pawing alotig these narrow thoroughfares v e 
wet* beset by »ll sorts of dealers, each recommending 
his wares t declaring. itt> broken English, that they 
were the best and cheapest/ ami that all the other 
trtidrtmien were cheafsi Our baying any little article 
was the funniest seetie indagtaiablt; for we were as- 
sailed with torrents of jargon, and there was a world of 
squabbling before the shopkeeper could he prevailed on 
to take a sixth of what he asked ; and after all, he wus 
more than paid for Ids wares. 

After making a few purchases, on wo pushed, as much 
lost in the network of lanes, alleys, baxaars, and sheds 
of bamboo and mud, a* a ship without ber compass ; 
merely finding our' way bock again by oliAnce, w ith tho 
conjectures of an occasional hail from friends. Now we 
passed through a quiet court into a square with a lank 
amidst it ; then into some new crowd, swarming under 
the hot white light, between the projecting covers of 
the open shops, dim and shadowy enough within. At 
intervals a cooler pl'nnpse of air shot through from a 
passage behind : and oncie or twice we had tu turn back 
out of a private court, shaded by a cocoa-treo cr two, 
where the green Venetianed windows peeped at each 
other, and perhaps s* woman was seen sitting in an 
apartment Now and then a white- robed Hindoo crossed 
with a servant holding the goody punkah over his 
head ; and two or three times our susceptibilities were 
excited by the swift vision of a fantastic palanquin, 
with jalousies lialf-olosod. in which reclined a young 
Hindoo girl, whose siher-baagled du*ky 
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holding her sandal-wood fan before her eyes. There 
were book bazaar*, and handkerchief bazaars ; the 4 Old 
China Bazaar,* and the 4 New China Bazaar,' where 
whole rows of Chinese shoemakers had their names in 
Chinese, Hindoostanee, and English above their doors. 
There was a bazaar for cheroots, and a large covered 
arcade called the 4 Shell Bazaar,' devoted to every kind 
of shells and toys, from the gorgeous conch to an Indian 
bow and arrows. In one lane, full of courts and com- 
pounds, stood groups of dancing-girls ready to exhibit, 
with gong, tom-tom, and castanet. Through all this 
incomprehensible flood of Oriental life wo at last hove 
in sight again of the stuccoed brick houses and Flag 
Street; towards which, in the afternoon, were eon- 
verging from all directions the stray bands of sailors 
of every nautical nation. We went into a tavern 
to get dinner; and such a dinner it was to the youth- 
ful eaters of salt junk and hard biscuit! Each of 
us paid half a rupee (one-and-a-penny), for which we 
had a roast sucking pig, fowl, pork, beef, and yams ; 
with Cape wine and French brandy at perhaps sixpence 
a piece. Cheroots and cigars of course were in plenty ; 
and it was in a high-roofed, cool, upper room, earthen- 
floored, with grass matting; nothing else in it but 
chairs and table, besides a punkah frame hung from the 
ceiling, that swung over our heads at dinner, moved by 
unseen hands. The tall broad window had no glass in 
it. but was shaded by Venetians, through which the 
light came up green from the earth of a hiith terrace 
almost level to the room. Dinner over, we stepped out 
upon it amongst flowering shrubs. There was a veranda 
overhead. On one side the luxuriant branches of a tall 
tamarind-tree reached up from the ground, on the other 
a mango and a long-leaved plantain. 

When we went out again, we found the court in front 
of our tavern crowded with English sailors, lounging, 
drinking, and joking, some of our own crew amongst 
them. The Calcutta taverns are kept by Portuguese 
and Jews; our host was of the former nation, and 
blacker than a Hindoo, his waiters the same. Exactly 
opposite was another tavem, whose landlord was a Jew ; 
before it there was another throng of seamen, all 
4 foreigners ' and Yankees, who betrayed a natural 
feeling of rivalry to us Englishmen. Jokes and retorts 
were exchanged in hailing key across the street, till 
some of the touchy Americans took offence, and a well- 
aimed shaddock knocked the pipe out of the mouth of 
an English foremast-man. This naturally led to an 
angry altercation and a row ; but fortunately, before 
any mischief was done, a body of armed chokeedars 
came down from the police-office i and having no wish 
to pass the night in the black hole, I hastened away 
with my companions. 

There is no twilight in India, and the day was 
brought to a close while we were still loitering about. 
Tho sun went down with tropical suddenness. I re- 
member promenading to the end of Flag Street in the 
dusk, tacking from side to side; now at the glowing 
red globe in an apotheenry's window, now in the 
shadow of some palace-like building, where I recol- 
lect seeing a jackal slink along the dark gutter. 
We got to the ghaut at the river's edge, where it was 
rushing fast down with the tide, while the large ships 
turning at anchor stood np in the uncertain glimmer 
along the water, that sounded upon their bulky sides 
in the intense hush. The fire-flies danced like sparkles 
of greenish light under the trees, the river mosquitoes 
bit insufferably, and the dew was beginning to fall in 
the chill abundance of an Indian night. So still it was, 
indeed, that you could hear from the woods of the 
opposite shore a whole chorus of strange sounds— the 
chirp, mutter, screaming, humming, and whispering of 
innumerable creatures, that burst forth as soon as it 
grows dark : above all, the wild unearthly cry of jackals 
hunting in the jungle, smothered in the recesses, and 
distinctly yelling again across the openings. We 
hailed for a dingy, and got on board at last, after being 
carried down half a mile from our ship. 



Next day we were all busily at work, along with our 
Lascars, in breaking cargo, hoisting it out with the 
winch, and transporting it alongside to tho lighter-boats ; 
while two or three native clerks, in their white cotton 
dresses, stood noting it down on their tablets. In a 
week afterwards we had cast from our moorings, and 
dropping down the river, the spires of Calcutta were 
speedily lost to our view. 

LITTLE OLIVIER OF BOULOGNE. 

Many years have now passed since my sister Lucy 
and I were saved from what appeared inevitable de- 
struction, while we were bathing at Boulogne, by a 
young fisherman belonging to that place named Jean 
Baptiste Gt'lc. He saw us, from the cliffs on which he 
was walking, carried away by the tide towards the open 
sea, and with the greatest courage and presence of 
mind he succeeded, at the risk of his own life, in bring- 
ing ns back to the shore. What made the fact of his 
being near us at the time the more remarkable was, that 
he had been drawn by lot as a conscript, and had received 
orders to march to Havre the very evening before our 
accident ; but by means of the interest of a relation at 
the 'Mairic,' ho had obtained leave to pass four-and- 
twenty hours longer in his native place, and had taken 
a solitary walk along the downs to hide his grief from 
his family, who were waiting for him to begin the last 



breakfast they were to partake of together. It was not 
till the evening of that day that my dear parents dis- 
covered to whom they were indebted for the preservation 
of their children ; for although he had accompanied us 
home with our own servants in the morning, and seen 
us safe with our mother, he had not waited to tell the 
story of his heroic conduct ; he had hurried back to his 
own poor old mother, who heard the neighbours in the 
street cry ' Vive Gik!' before she knew what had hap- 
pened. When some of our party went to the cottage, 
they found only Catharine weeping over the loss of her 
son. for he had marched already to join the depot. 

The next day, Lucy and myself, who had pretty well 
recovered from the effects of our drowning, and were 
very anxious to see what could be done for Geie or his 
family, set out early for the cottage. It was a bright, 
lovely morning, like the preceding one, on which we 
had so nearly linked upon the sun for the last time; 
the sea, which had then closed over our heads, lay 
calm and bluo before us, and the people were begin- 
ning their day's work upon the shore. There were 
whole families down upon the quay, where the fishing- 
vessels were drawn up in a long line, some with their 
sails already nearly aet, others with their crews hard at 
work, and the women and children, who carried the 
nets and tuaskets, looked almost as hardy as the men 
and boys, for they were used to carry the luggage of the 
passengers who landed from the steamers, and to do a 
great deal of rough work. We heard such chattering, 
and screaming, and shouting as we passed, that one 
might have thought they were all quarrelling instead of 
taking an affectionate leave of each other ; but we soon 
came to a quieter spot at the farther end of the quay, 
where a long flight of stone steps let! up a narrow street, 
built in a fissure of the cliff which opened from the 
downs. The houses were high, and turned their gable- 
ends to the front ; there were fishing-nets hanging over 
tho iron bars that projected from the windows, nets 
hanging from the lamp- posts, and half-made nets dang- 
ling at the doors, so that the whole street seemed gar- 
nished with a grotesque imitation of tapestry: children 
were eating their bread soup out of earthenware pipkins 
on the steps, and mothers arranging their dwellings ; 
but all stopped in their various employments to look at 
us as we passed, for they doubtless guessed who we 
were ; and one little girl of about ten years old. with 
blue eyes, and flaxen hnir neatly parted under the 
pink-checked handkerchief she wore round her head, 
stepped modestly up to us and offered to show in 
probably in search of. Her thick 
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petticoats were short enough to enable her to run up 
and down the itairs without the least trouble. Site 
had on a tight- fitting little black jacket, and a very 
full apron — her whole costume being precisely like that 
of her mother and grandmother ; but we wondered how 
she could trip along so nimbly in her little clattering 
wooden shoes, or sabots, as we followed her to the last 
house at the top of the street. 

' Come down, Madame Lomier,' cried our young 
guide ; ' here are the English ladies whom Gele saved 
yesterday.' 

' Ma mere .' ' exclaimed another voice close to us, but 
we could not imagine from whence it came. 

The room was light, and very neat ; a high comfort- 
able bed, hung with red cotton curtains, occupied the 
recess farthest from the door ; a round table stood in 
the middle of the brick floor, opposite the wood fire, 
and a bureau by the window j various gaily-coloured 
• prints of the Holy Family and of the Saints were hung 
i upon the whitewashed walls, with some Dutch pipes, 
J an old sabre, and two or three other warlike weapons. 
We had not time to think again of the man's voice we 
had heard, for Catharine Lomier immediately appeared, 
and with the greatest earnestness and simplicity of 
manners she took our hands in both hers, and thanked 
God that lie had restored us to our mother ; and then 
throwing her apron over her head, she exclaimed, 
' Mais mot/ je n'ai plus man Jilt' — and burst into an un- 
controlled flood of tears. We assured her that we wore 
come on purpose to learn whether it was not possible 
to procure Gele's discharge from the service, so as to 
enable him to complete the studies he had undertaken 
preparatory to passing his examination as mate in a 
merchant ship, after gaining which step, he would no 
lonjrer be liable to being drawn by the conscription. 
This idea once suggested, Catharine brightened up 
\ directly, but expressed her fears that no interest would 
avail to procure so great a favour as the discharge of a 
conscript — the regulations of the government regarding 
such being at that time extremely rigorous. We pro- 
mised most heartily to spare no pains in the attainment 
of this object, and then began asking her about the rest 
of her family. Her first husband had been a pilot, and 
was taken prisoner on board a French ship during the 
war. and after many long years of captivity, died in 
England, leaving her with two boys, Gele and his 
brother Olivier, who waa in the room. 
' Hut where ?' asked Lucy -. ' I see no one.' 
' Ah, poor fellow 1 ' said his mother with a look of 
tenderness, ' he always keeps in the background { he 
dislikes being seen so much.' 

At this moment the open door behind me was pushed 
back, and there, crouching down close to the wall, we 
beheld a figure that I can only describe to you with 
difficulty. If you can imagine a young and perfectly 
intelligent man, paralysed in every limb, trembling in 
every joint, and utterly unable to do more than drag 
himself on his hands and feet along the floor, yet evi- 
dently feeling acutely the painful effect produced by 
his appearance, you may have some idea of Olivier. I 
believe we were neither of us so foolish as to show the 
surprise and even shock we felt at this extraordinary 
apparition ; but the poor cripple, by some unlooked-for 
effort, placed himself on a stool by the bureau, and then 
expressed his own fear lest be should have frightened 
us. ' When you entered the house,' he added, ' I was 
just going out, and I would not meet you on the 
threshold.' 

We hastened to assure him that we could only feel 
pleasure in becoming acquainted with any of Gclcs 
relations ; and by degrees hi* shyness was so far over- 
come, as to enable him to converse with us on his own 
situation. We found that Olivier had been a cripple 
from Ida birtli* and dependent on the kindness of others 
for whatever comfort* had alleviated his lot : his brother 
used to carry him out on his shoulders, while he was 
still a lad himself, to ba»k in the sun under the dill* ; 



him with unremitting care, and procured for him all 
the little amusements they could afford, and he was 
able to enjoy. But he had to bear the burden of idle- 
ness as well as that of suffering. He could do no 
work, not even that of mending the fishing-nets, and 
he had never learnt to read, because, as Catharine 
said, his trembling hands would neither hold a book nor 
turn a page ; besides, she could not read herself, and no 
one else would have patience to teach him, excepting 
perhaps his father and brother, who were almost alwHys 
at sea. This did not appear to us by any means a satis- 
factory reason for Olivier's being all his lifetime deprived 
of what might be to him a source of continual pleasure 
and improvement. Wc were struck, as we talked with 
him, by his singular likeness to Gele : there was the 
same good outline of features, and the same dark-gray 
eye ; in the one, so full of the determination and the 
triumph of active life and of self-dependence; in the 
other, brimming over with sensitive feeling. He had 
passed the years in which he conld be made happy by the 
sunshine, or in watching the children at play upon the 
steps ; not because these were not still pleasant things, 
but because there was no sunshine in his heart, and j 
the consciousness of his own separation from his fellows 
was growing upon him. Lucy and I hastily agreed 
that it would be quite possible to teach him to read ; 
but what time had we in which to instruct him, even 
supposing that we were allowed to come daily to the 
cottage? After our eight o'clock breakfast, we were 
engaged the whole day with lessons and masters ; there 
was but one hour we could look upon as our own, and 
half that time would be occupied with the walk, though 
Catharine assured us she could take us a shorter way 
home than we had come with our maid. We knew 
that it mu*t be a long time before any application would 
be successful on Gcle's behalf, and we were very anxious, 
during the next two months, to be of some use to his 
brother, who heard with delight our hope of giving him 
lessons. The following morning, therefore, with our 
mother's permission, Catharine Lomier came, soon after 
six, to escort us to her house. Many years have passed 
since Lucy and I took those early walks, and many 
joys and sorrows havo succeeded each other in my life ; 
but the recollection of them now brings me a feeling of 
fresh and buoyant happiness, like that of my childhood; 
for I then first truly learnt the value of time, and some- 
thing of what one lialf hour vriaely spent can do for the 
welfare of n fellow-creature. 

Nothing could exceed the seal with which Olivier 
applied himself to his new labours; the book was placed 
on the bureau before him, and by degrees he learned to 
turn the page bioiself. We taught him his letters, and 
left him eight weeks afterwards spelling out the gospel 
of St John; with infinite patience, too, Lucy taught 
him to make horse-bair bracelets, which one would at 
first have thought quite out of the question ; but the 
possibility of his employing himself having once been 
shown to him, he was fast entering into a new state of 
being ; his countenance had already become bright with 
intelligence. Instead of sitting in the doorway watch- 
ing his neighbours, and wishing Rose (for that was the ■ 
name of the little girl who first took us up the steps) 
would leave her work and come and talk to him, ho 
now sat there with his book before him, happily engaged 
himself, and ready to bear with pleasure of her trips to 
the town with her basket, and of her expeditions with 
her younger brothers and sisters to the distant parts of ' 
the cliffs to gather shell- fish among the rocks ; and he 
now began to consider how he also might be of use in 
his own little world. 

When the following spring came, and we had obtained 
the boon we sought for Gele, ho and liis father-in-law, 
Jaques Lomier, came over to England fur a fortnight, 
during which time we saw him receive the silver medal 
of the Royal Humane Society in London in reward for 
his noble conduct Numbers of the bravest and the 
highest-born of our own land were present at the fes- 
tival, and welcomed the young French sailor with such 
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i a liberal meed of praiae, 
as might have made many a man vain of what he had 
done; but when the hall was ringing with acclamation!, 
he hid his face in his hands and burst into tears. Per- 
haps he thought nt that moment how glad his mother 
and Olivier would have been could they have witnessed 
his greeting in the country where his father had died, 
a prisoner of war. We heard with great pleasure that 
our pupil had improved himself so much during the 
winter, that he had now begun to give lessons himself. 
All that long and beautiful summer he assembled his 
scholars upon the steps I have so often mentioned; 
they were the children of the neighbouring families, 
who passed the greater part of their lives at sea, or 
down upon the shore, and never thought of gaining any 
education at all, unless, like Gclc, thev intended to pre- 
pare for taking the command of merchant vessels. 

Perhaps during the present disastrous time in France, 
when all old laws and regulations are broken up, or 
falling into disgrace, those relating to the seafaring 
population of Boulogne are changing too j but in the 
time I have been describing it formed quite a distinct 
community, in which no intermarriages were permitted 
with any other class. J«omier himself was a soldier 
when he first saw the widow of the pilot Gele, and to 
marry her he became a sailor, and l»>rc all the hard- 
ships of a life to which, till then, he had been wholly a 
stranger. One of the most curious of their privileges 
was that of the pilots' wives, four of whom were per- 
mitted to dance in the first quadrille of any ball 
honoured by the presence of a member of the royal 
family. But besides such state occasions, they had 
many merry-meetings amongst themselves, in which 
their national good manners and peculiar costume ap- 
peared to great advantage. While Olivier was still only 
a child, his mother used to carry him to church ut 
Boulogne, and more often to the chapel on the downs, 
where the sailors' wives were accustomed to pray for 
their safe return, and for God's blessing on their toil. 
She used now and then also to take him with her on a 
donkey to the ' guinguette,' or rustic ball held in the 
Valley du Denac, at which all their friends and rela- 
tions assembled ; but when he grew older, he becamo 
more and more afraid of being seen, and from one 
year's end to the other, he seldom went farther than the 
street in which he lived, or the downs just above it. 

Rose lo Wane was one of the earliest and most pro- 
mising of Olivier's pupils, and she soon undertook the 
duties of an assistant also, for she used to trace the 
letters upon a large sUte with which ho taught his 
scholars, and hold the book from which he read to 
them t and she saw that Olivier, whom she luid pitied 
so much, was forgetting to think of his own misfor- 
tunes in li is desire of instructing others. One bright 
autumn afternoon she came Into the cottage leading 
her sister Thcrese by the hand, to see him before they 
set off for the !ong-talked>of 'guinguette.' They both 
wore their holiday dress, consisting of a black cloth 
jacket, a scarlet petticoat, and a muslin apron, under 
which were crossed the ends of the gay neckerchief: 
on this great occasion they wore stockings with em- 
broidered clocks, and velvet shoes fastened with small 
steel buckles ; Ro»e wore also her grandmother's long 
gold earrings and her massive chain, for her mother 
had these ornaments of her own, and she was the eldest 
daughter of the pilot Lo Blanc; the neatest ima- 
ginable little round-eared cap, trimmed with delicate 
lace, completed her handsome costume. All flutter- 
ing with pleasure at the prospect of the fete, and yet 
almost doubting whether she would not now rather 
stay with Catharine and her son than leave them alone, 
she found to her surprise that they likewise were 
tinned in their Sunday attire. • Ah,' said she, ' Olivier! 
I sec that you are going again to the fisherman's 
chapel ; how glad I am that you can earn money now 
to ride there t ' 

' I shall stop a few minutes e» jxiuuut with my 
mother at the chapel,' replied Olivier cheerfully ; ' but 



we are going further still : I have never seen a fete, 
Rose, since I was a chilJ, and I want to see you and 
Thercse, and many of my scholars, dancing on the 
grass to-day. I should like to see every one around me 
looking as happy as you do now 1' 

Rose clasped her hands in delight at this announce- 
ment, and her blue eyes glistened with tears. ' Now 
then, Olivier,' she said, ' the great change has come ! 
though not quite such a one as I used to wish to see.' 

1 My dear child,' said Catharine quietly, ' what arc 
you talking of? My poor boy is no better; that, you 
know, is quite impossible.' 

• You will laugh at me, Madame Lomier,' answered 
Rose blushing ; ' but it seems to me that Olivier ought 
now to be changed outwardly as well as inwardly. Oh 
I wish some kind fairy would touch him with her 
wand, and make him a handsome young prince at 

once! But instead of that' Sue stopped, and 

Olivier continued in a lower tone : 

' The outward change, Rose, will yet come to me, 
when this mortal body shall put on immortality ; but 
the work of preparation for that time is wrought by 
patience, and by love, and by exertion ; if not that of 
active labour, yet that of the spirit; and this change 
began in me from the day I learnt to read, and tried to 
help others. You are the little fairy of my life," he 
added with a smile of peculiar sweetness, 'and you 
must promise to dance near me this evening, where I 
can see you as I sit upon my donkey.' 

How gladly Rose promised, and kept her word, and 
how merrily the long summer evening passed away in 
the valley, I leave you all to imagine. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 

Wk congratulate our readers on the passing of an act 
of parliament to enforce sanitary measures for England 
and Wales, the metropolis alone excepted. After years 
of agitation, through the press and otherwise, the public 
will now have the satisfaction of seeing a law put in 
practical operation to carry out principle* which all 
we U'lieve, acknowledge to be correct. The 'Public 
Health Act of 1848.' as it is called, falls short in some 
respects of what is desirable; but on the whole it forms 
a comprehensive and important piece of legislation, and 
marks a distinct advance in social history. It is matter 
for regret that private and local interests have pre- 
vented the application of the act to the metropolis ; but 
this exclusion cannot be long tolerated; nor can any 
long period of time elapse before a similar law is ex- 
tended to Scotland. 

We may run over a Cow heads of the act. The chief 
management is in the hands of a general board in Lon- 
don, and by this board superintending inspectors arc 
appointed. Towns and districts get tho act applied by 
petitioning the board. When applied, the local manage- 
ment is reposed in the town council, or in a body spe- 
cially appoiuted by rate-payers. The local board is to 
appoint a surveyor, inspector of nuisances, clerk, trea- 
surer, and such other officers as may be necessary, 
including a legally-qualified medical practitioner, to be 
the officer of health for the district With this assist- 
ance, the local board is entitled to order the cleansing 
and making of drains and sewers, and the removal of 
all nuisances ; to prevent houses being erected without 
drams and all suitable accommodations ; to order that 
houses already built, and detective in drainage, shall 
be drained and ollierwiso improved; and to causa ali 
houses to be supplied with water, if it can be done 
at a coat of twopence a week—which will generally be 
the case. The local boards have tho power of regulating 
slaughter-houses, and of preventing the establishment 
of offensive trades. Streets are to bo paved and cleaned 
by order of tho boards, where this it not otherwise 
provided for ; and new streets cannot be commenced 
without due notice being given. Tha local boards may 
establish and roaintaiu public pleasure -grounds, erect 
water-works, and prevent interment in towns or under 
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churches and chapels. In them likewise is reposed the 
power of licensing and regulating common lodging- 
houses. Kvery such place must be registered ; the 
number of its lodgers is to be specified, and it may be 
cleaned and ventilated by order of the board. Various 
minor regulations, all tending to preserve health, and 
prevent the spread of disease, are included in the act, 
which extends to 151 clauses, the whole seemingly so 
clear and intelligible, that we anticipate no difficulty in 
carrying their provisions into operation. What a 
splutter will the act make in those places which have 
hitherto nestled in filth, and resisted all reasonable 
remonstrance on the score of injury to health ! 

This useful act, however, cannot do everything. Cer- 
tain social disorders which it cannot reach will still 
prevail, and for these some supplementary law will be 
requisite. We allude in particular to an evil which 
threatens to overpower all means of remedy, unless it 
meet with a speedy and efficient check. This is the 
overrunning of Great Britain by Irish pauper vagrants. 
Village and small towns in the most remote localities 
arc suffering under this infliction in a ratio equal to 
that of large cities. The burden of the irruption is 
raising the poor-rates to an intolerable* degree, and all 
the ordinary methods of succouring the poor are be- 
coming abortive. If we get up a House of Refuge or 
Nightly Shelter to afford temporary relief to houseless 
strangers, the charity is swamped by vast migratory 
hordes of Irish ; if we establish a School of Industry for 
the purpose of receiving the half-beggar, half-crimiual 
children who crowd our streets, we find we are only 
attracting ragged families from Roscommon, and edu- 
cating and feeding youths who were born hundreds of 
miles distant. Attempts to repress mendicancy, crime, 
and disease, are little better than a burlesque, so long 
as such an inexhaustible fountain of misery is permitted 
to pour forth its polluting streams over the land. The 
active humanity of the last few years has greatly 
aggravated this social disorder. Nothing seemed more 
praiseworthy orChristian-like than to establish Shelters, 
to which mendicants seeking alms might be referred, 
and where they would at least be fed and lodged for one 
night. No doubt receptacles of tltis class prevented 
the scandal of paupers being seen to perish for want. 
But what is likely to be the consequence ?— a circulating 
population, who beg and carry disease and demoralisa- 
tion through the country, always assured that they will 
liave board and lodging for nothing at each town they 
como to. Thus a family of beggars may now make an 

ofTweed and Yarrow, taking in Peebles and Selkirk 
by the way, and then return to town ; lodging each night 
in comfortable harbourages provided by public charity. 
A person living in town, and not making practical in- 
quiries on the subject, can have no proper idea of the 
mischief which tlie schemes we allude to are producing. 
In tho Night Shelter at Peebles, 1440 vagrant paupers, 
a large proportion being Irish, havo been accommodated 
during the last six months. At this rate, a population 
greater than that of the town goes through it annually 
on a sorning excursion ; while, as is observed by n local 
report, the number of persons who apply for alms is as 
large as ever. But besides those who are admitted to 
H nines of Refuge, there is a numerous body of vagrant* 
who, preferring a wild independence, take up their 
quarters at low lodging-houses, where a small payment 
is exacted. We are glad to observe that the provisions 
of the Public Health Act reach this class of dwellings, 
not only odious as a focus of demoralisation, but of con- 
tagious distempers ; and the law will therefore speedily 
do wliat landlords, from a sense of what is due to society, I 
should long ago have done. Yet the frightful evils I 
arising from this source will not be thoroughly assuaged, | 
unless the pOOT-law and police authorities, seeking, if 
necessary, new powers, shall put a stop to the influx of 
bvgffing Irish, and send home those who are In the 
of becoming chargeable on Scotch and English 
. This is, in short, tho monster grievance of 



the day, and demands earnest and immediate attention. 
With the question of their own poor England and Scot- 
land can easily grapple; but complicated with a pro- 
vision for, and supervision of, such hosts of intruders, it 
becomes altogether unmanageable, and tho philanthro- 
pist resigns the subject in despair. 



hild, he made 
lie possessed 



WILLIAM A L L E N. 

William Allen, one of the most enlightened and un- 
tiring philanthropists of modern times, was the son of 
Job Allen, a silk manufacturer in SpitalfiVlds, and in 
youth gave promise of that spirit of enterprise for which 
ho was afterwards distinguished. At the age of four- 
teen he constructed a telescope to assist himself in the 
study of astronomy; and, as he mentions, not being 
' strong in cash,' he contrived to make the instrument 
of pasteboard and lenses, which cost him a shilling. 
Homely as was the device, he adjusted the glasses so 
skilfully, that, to his delight, he could discover the 
satellites of Jupiter. Chemistry was, however, his 
favourite pursuit ; and even when a 
frequent experiments in that science, 
good natural abilities, but they were not much culti- 
vated by education, for he was employed in his father's 
business, to which he devoted himself with diligence 
and attention until his twenty-second year. 

In 1792 he entered into partnership with Joseph 
Gurney Bevan, in a chemical establishment in London, 
and now his pursuits were congenial to his tastes. Suc- 
cess attended his professional labours ; but his diligence- 
did not by any means prevent his attention to general 
science, nor obstruct the operation of an earnest philan- 
thropy. William Allen was n member of the Society 
of Friends, and that is almost saying that his views 
were practical, and directed to social improvement. 
Blessed with a kindly disposition and enlarged under- 
standing, he seems from the beginning of his career to 
have invented and wrought out schemes of human me- 
lioration. To do good, not merely to talk about it, was 
the leading feature of his energetic character. Shortly 
after beginning business, he, in connection with Astloy 
Coqper, Dr Babington, Jo «ph Fox, and others, formed 
a PhitoatybscAl &xaety; and he talks in his diary of 
• sitting up' all night - preparing tor lectures and mak- 
ing experiment*.' He was Introduced m 1794 to Clark- 
son; and' the unity of feeling subsisting between them 
cemented a friendship which lasted for half u century. 
Mr Tie van retired from business three years subsequent 
to the period at which Mr Allen entered the firm, and 
the young man then b-Jcunie leading partner. lie 
married, and we now see him happy and prosperous : 
his duties were his delight ; and domestic love shed 
its hallowed influence on his path. Brief, however, 
was the duration of felicity ; for, ten months after his 
marriage, death deprived him of his amiable partner, 
and left him with a motherless infant. This sad 
event fur a time so completely unhinged him, that 
ho wri9 unable to continue his favourite pursuits. 
It did not, however, deaden his sympathies, for in 
1797, in conjunction with n Mr William Phillips, lie 
formed what was long known as * The Spitalfields Soup 
Society,' to which ho gave up all his energies. In 
March 1798, the name of William Allen appears also on 
a list of the committee of ' The Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor ;' and these societies proved 
highly beneficial at a time when bread was seventeen- 
pence-halfpenny a loaf. But his benevolence was not 
confined to public charities, for he was daily seen enter- 
ing tho abodes of misery, and devoting himself to other 
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labours of loTe. It wrr, however, for a time only that 
his ardour in the pursuit of scientific investigation wu 
checked ; for, two years after, he resumed hia labours in 
that branch of knowledge with renewed vigour. It is 
not generally desirable for a young man, who is anxious 
to succeed in one particular department of science, to 
divide his attention among others; but we can scarcely 
quarrel with William Allen, though we find him one 
day with Astley Cooper and Dr Bradley trying experi- 
ments in respiration ; another with Humphry Davy 
making discoveries in electricity ; on a third, freezing 
quicksilver with muriate of lime, &c. with his friend 
Pepys; and on the following, with Dr Jenner and 
others making observations on the cow-pox. About 
this time, too, he entered rather deeply into the study 
of botany, gained some knowledge of drawing, engaged 
a tutor to assist him in mathematics, improved himself 
in French and (ierman. and mode further observations 
in astronomy, besides aiding in the formation of geolo- 
gical and mineralogical societies, and becoming a mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture, where he gave frequent 
lectures. From this time his public engagements were 
so numerous, that we can here only glance at them. 
We are astonished, as we proceed, to find that a com- 
paratively humble individual, in the course of a brief 
life, was enabled to accomplish such a vast amount of 
good as he effected. 

In 1801, Mr Allen became a lecturer at the Askesian 
Society (the name now given to the Philosophical 
Society before-mentioned). The next year he joined 
the Linncean Society, and lectured on chemistry at 
Guy's Hospital. The year following he was elected 
one of the presidents at Guy's, and by the advice of 
friends, accepted an invitation from the Royal Institu- 
tion, of which he was a member, to become one of their 
lecturers. In 1804 he gave (in the whole) as many as 
108 lectures. He had now all but reached the pinnacle 
of fame, and wealth and honours lay temptingly before 
him. It is obvious, however, that his object was not 
self-aggrandisement or worldly applause, but that his 
motives were purely disinterested ; for we find him 
devoting his property, talents, and health wholly to the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures. In 1805 he joined the 
committee formed by Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others 
for the abolition of the slave-trade. This iniquitous 
traffic had long drawn forth his wannest sympathies ; 
and when quite young, he made a resolution never 
to use sugar (which was procured principally by the 
labour of negroes) until the freedom of the slaves was 
secured. This enthusiasm continued for forty -three 
years. Nor was his heart less feelingly alive to the 
sufferings of hU fellow-countrymen. Ho recognised 
the claims of * a man and a brother,' however low he 
had sunk in wretchedness and vice, and bent his ener- 
gies to the reformation of the criminal code, especially 
to the subject of punishment by death. For this ob- 
ject a party of seven gentlemen dined together at his 
house in Plough Court in July 1S0S, and formed them- 
selves into a society. The punishment of death was at 
that time inflicted for very slight offences. In 1813 we 
find him interesting himself for a young man who, 
being convicted of jumping in at n window, and steal- 
ing certain articles of very little value, was condemned 
to death. The following is an extract from a letter 
he wrote to Lord Sidmouth on the subject :— ' Shall 
a person— to whom, be it remembered, society has 
failed in its duty, by suffering him to grow up in 
ignorance — for the crime of stealing to the amount of a 
few shillings, and without any aggravating circum- 
stances, suffer the very same punishment which you 
inflict upon him who has been guilty of the most bar- 
barous murder, and, in short, endure the greatest 
punishment which one human being can inflict upon 
another? To reform the guilty, and to restore them as 
useful members of the community, is a glorious triumph 
of humanity, and marks a state rising in the scale of 
civilisation; but to have no other resource -than the 
punishment of death, reminds me of the miserable sub- 



terfuge of a barbarous age, barren in expedients to save, 
strong only to destroy.' It is gratifying to state that 
the application was successful. In the same year Mr 
Allen became treasurer to the British and Foreign 
School Society, and the affairs of Joseph Lancaster 
were now in such a state of embarrassment, that a 
vigorous effort was necessary to prevent this excellent 
institution from falling to the ground, notwithstanding 
the indefatigable labours of its worthy founder. His 
heart was set on this new undertaking, for in his diary 
he says : * Of all the concerns that I have anything to 
do with, the Lancastcrian lies the most heavily on my 
mind.' This school business brought him into frequent 
communication with different members of the royal 
family, who had become its patrons. Among these was 
the 1 )uke of Kent ; and his royal highness conceived 
such a strong regard for him, that he ever treated him 
as a confidential and attached friend. 

In 1813 we find our philanthropist forming fresh 
plans of benevolence in the erection of savings' banks. 
To a friend at Bristol he writes : ' Hast thou turned 
thy attention to the subject of a bank for the poor, in 
which their little savings of threepence or sixpence a 
week might accumulate for their benefit ? I have con- 
sulted Morgan, the great calculator, and he is to sketch 
me a plan.' 

These plans were carried into effect three years after. 
The same year, from a pure desire to improve the con- 
dition of the poor, he united with the schemes which 
Robert Owen was then carrying out at Lanark. He 
was urged to this step by the solicitations of his friends; 
but it subsequently caused him much distress of mind, 
owing to the very opposite views which he and Mr 
Owen held on the subject of religion. In the February 
of 1814, Wilberforce interested Allen and Clarkson for 
the Lascars and Chinese; and with them sought and 
obtained permission to visit the barracks at Ratcliff, 
where two hundred of those unhappy creatures were 
living in a most deplorable condition. The Lascars' 
Society was in consequence formed for their relief. Mr 
Allen also associated himself with the Peace Society ; 
and when the allied sovereigns visited London, a deputa- 
tion from the Society of Friends presented addresses to 
them. The address for the emperor of Russia was sent 
to Count Lieven, and on the day following Mr Allen 
waited on that nobleman, to make arrangements for its 
presentation. Greatly to his astonishment, instead of 
a ceremonious reception, the count was awaiting his 
arrival in his carriage. Having invited him to enter, 
he said that the emperor had expressed a desire to 
attend a Friends* meeting, and proposed that they 
should therefore embrace the present opportunity. 
They accordingly drove off to Count Nesselrode's, 
where the emperor, the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, 
the Duke of Oldenburg, and the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg joined them, and thev rode together to the nearest 
meeting-house then open for devotion. The good people 
were no doubt surprised at this unexpected arrival ; 
but there wns no commotion. The strangers took their 
seats along with the rest of the congregation ; and 
when the meeting broke up, expressed themselves 
pleased with their visit 

The year IS 1 5 is marked by fresh labours in the 
cause of benevolence. Allen's ever-active mind now 
projected an institution for the reformation of juvenile 
criminals; and in the ensuing year, in the midst of 
these numerous engagements, he brought out a journal, 
entitled * The Philanthropist,' the object of which was 
to show that each individual may in some measure alle- 
viate the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, and add to 
the amount of human happiness. In 1816 he entered 
upon another new and important sphere of usefulness, 
which was visits to the different European countries, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, from personal inquiry, the 
state of prison discipline, and examining into the sub- 
jects of national education, the condition of the poor, and 
liberty of conscience. After such invest i irations, he pro- 
ceeded to the various courts, and made known his obser- 
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rations, at the tame time suggesting such improvements 
as were deemed necessary to the case, lie was in most 
instances well received, though he sometimes had to 
contend with strong opposition from those who thought 
knowledge too powerful an instrument to bo placed in 
the hands of the mass. He brought forth arguments 
showing the fallacy of this idea, and proving that igno- 
rance is an insurmountable barrier to the progress of mo- 
rality and civilisation. He also strongly maintained the 
rights of conscience, asserting that ' the business of civil 
governors is the protection of the people in their rights 
and privileges ( but that they have nothing to do in 
matters of religion, provided that the good order of the 
community is not disturbed.' The first of these jour- 
neys was taken in company with several friends. After 
crossing to Calais, they passed through Belgium and 
Holland into Germany and Switzerland. At Geneva 
Mr Allen experienced a severe shock in the death of 
his second wife. He deeply felt lier loss, and soon after 
returned to his native land. His second tour was com- 
menced in August 1818. He was then accompanied 
by Mr Stephen Grellet Their first mission was to 
Norway, and from thence they passed into Sweden. 
At Stockholm they had a private interview with the 
king, to whom they had previously sent an address on 
the important subjects before-mentioned. As their salu- 
tation on parting was rather uncommon, we will give 
the account from his diary. ' The king was most kind 
and cordial While I was holding his hand to take leave, 
in the love which I felt for him, I expressed my desire 
that the Lord would bless and preserve him. It seemed 
to go to his heart, and he presented his cheeks for me 
to kiss, first one, then the other. He took the same leave 
of Stephen and Enoch [friends who were with him], and 
commended himself to our prayers.' The party then 
embarked for Finland, and journeyed on to St Peters- 
burg. The emperor was absent when they arrived at 
the Russian capital *, but they were kindly received by 
the royal family and their court Alexander returned 
shortly after, and he showed that his professions of 
regard when in England were sincere, by receiving 
them without ceremony, and by treating them with 
the warmth and confidence of friendship. The follow- 
ing spring they left St Petersburg fur Moscow, and 
after passing through Tartary and Greece, returned 
home through Italy and France. 

A third journey in 1822 was undertaken principally 
from a desire to interest the Emperor Alexauder iu the 
abolition of slavery, and to plead the cause of the poor 
Greeks. They had several interviews at Vienna, and 
the emperor entered warmly into Allen's benevolent 
projects. Alexander was himself going to Verona, and 
he urged our philanthropist to visit that place. Here 
again they met — met for the last time on earth. Their 
parting was touching, for difference of station and the 
formalities of a court were overlooked in the warm 
gushing feelings of affection. They continued in con- 
versation for some hours, being, to use his own words, 
'both loath to part. It was/ he goes on to say, ' be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock when I rose. He (the em- 
peror) embraced and kissed me three times, saying, 
" Remember me to your family ; I should liko to know 
them. Ahl when and where shall we meet again!"' 
Mr Canning had desired the British minister at Turin 
to make inquiries into the real state of the Waldcnses, 
who were suffering severe persecution. Mr Allen, who 
had proceeded thither on leaving Verona, agreed to 
accompany that gentleman into the valleys, and in con- 
sequence of the report they gave, some important pri- 
vileges were granted. 

In 1825 he established a School of Industry at Lind- 
field near Brighton ; and about the same time (in con- 
junction with the late John Smith, M. P.) made trial of 
a plan he had long had in contemplation— a Cottage 
Society, now entitled ' The Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring-Classes.' He was desirous 
of introducing this plan into Ireland, and we cannot 
forbear giving the following amusing letter from Miss 



Edgeworth on the subject After expressing her fears 
that the scheme would be found impracticable in the 
present state of the Irish peasantry, she says: 'Your 
dairy plans, for instance, which have succeeded so well 
in Switzerland, would not do in this country, at least 
not without a century's experiments. Paddy would fall 
to disputing with the dairyman, would go to law with 
him for his share of the common cow's milk, or for her 
trexpas>in<j, or he would pledge his eighth or sixteenth 
part of her for his rent, or a bottle of whisky, and the 
cow would be pounded, and repledged, and repoundeJ, 
and bailed, and canted, and things impossible for you 
to foresee — perhaps impossible for your English imagi- 
nation to conceive — would happen to the cow and the 1 
dairyman. In all your attempts to serve my poor dear ! 
countrymen, you would find that, whilst you were </e- i 
monstradng to them what would be their greatest I 
advantage, they would be always making out a short j 
cut— not a royal road, but a bog road — to their own 
by-objects. Paddy would be most grateful, moat sin- i 
cerely grateful to you, and would bless your honour, j 
and your honour's honour, with all his heart ; but he i 
would nevertheless not scruple, on every practicable 
occasion, to — to — to cheat I will not say, that is a j 
coarse word — but to circumvent you. At every turn 
you would find Paddy trying to walk round you, begging 
your honour's pardon — hat off, bowing to the ground 
to you — all the while laughing in your face, if you found 
him out -, and if he outwitted you, loving you all the 
better for being such an innocent. Seriously, there is 
no doubt that the Irish people would learn honesty, 
punctuality, order, and ecouomy, with proper motives, 
and proper training, in due time ; but do not leave rime 
out of your account Very sorry should I be, either in 
jest or earnest to discourage any of that enthusiasm of 
benevolence which animates you in their favour; but 
as Paddy himself would say, " Sure it is better to be 
disappointed hi the beginning than the cud." Each 
failure in attempts to do good iu this country discou- 
rages the friends of humanity, and encourages the 
railers, scoffers, and croakers, and puts us back in hope 
perhaps half a century. Therefore think before you 
begin, and begin upon a small scale, which you may 
extend as you please afterwards.' 

In 1826 Mr Allen discontinued his lectures at Guy's 
Hospital, and his farewell address to the students was 
priuted. It was so beautiful uud appropriate, that it 
would be well if it had a wider circulation. The fol- 
lowing year he was married a third time to a widow 
lady beiougiiig to the Society of Friends. His choice 
was again a happy one, and tended to gild his declining 
days. This lady died before him, eight years after 
their union. He now spent a great part of his time at 
a small house near Lindfleld, in the midst of the cot- 
tages for tlie poor he had been instrumental iu erecting. 
It was his favourite retreat from the fatigue and bustle 
of public life. He had not however, finished his career 
of usefulness. Iu 1832 ho took another journey, which 
embraced Holland, Hanover, Prussia, and Hungary ; 
and in 1833 ho crossed the Pyrenees, and visited Spain 
for the same objects as before. 

We cannot pass over a passage in his history which, 
though trifling, shows his character as truly as his 
public acts of benevolence. When upwards of seventy, 
he was obliged, from weakness, to discontinue those 
labours which had so long been his delight. To avoid 
the temptations to impatience often felt after a life of 
activity, and also with the idea of being useful, he endea- 
voured to make acquaintance with all the young people 
in his neighbourhood, and devoted much time to their 
instruction and amusement ; thus, like the setting sun, he 
shed light and beauty to the last His health gradually 
declined, and his death, which was peaceful, took place 
on the 30th of December 1843. 

Few rise to the honours, and fewer still to the use- 
fulness, which William Allen attained. Talent and for- 
tuitous circumstances aided his progress ; but the secret 
of his success was steadiness of purpose and unwearied 
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industry. 11 il labours were systematic, which pre- 
vented either loss of time or confusion ; and the strong 
sense of duty, which was the spring of all his actions, 
kept him from turning giddy with applause. Ills life 
teaches a useful lesson, and hi* example is not the 
least benefit he has conferred on the world. ' He being 
dead yet speaketh.' 



WINTERING IN I* A I*. 
I)T A 1,4 nv. 

THIRD ARTK-HC— HCfORK ritMSrSMM. 

It was a curious 1st of Norember to northerns like us 
—no fires till the evening, leaves on nil the trees, the 
country in high beauty, and the sun still requiring to 
lie shaded from our eyes by an umbrella, without which 
protection many of the British inhabitant* never stir 
out during the whole year, l'au now filled fast, fresh 
families arriving daily. Towards the end of the last 
month all the French officials had returned to their 
employments, and now the visitors were all pouring in 
from the watering-places, and the strangers from a 
greater distance. The streets soon looked busier, and 
the English chapel was quite crowded on Sundays. It 
is the custom for the new arrivals to call on all those 
they find already established. We had fulfilled our 
duty in this respect to the few we had found before us; 
and after we had called at the Maine and at the Pre- 
fecture, we were repaid in kind by a shower of cards 
falling on our table daily, till the society had exhausted 
itself. We had a universal acquaintance, owing to a 
family connexion between us and a Bearnais noble. 
Rather an odd circumstance prevented my getting 
immediately into the regular business of visiting, fur 
a business it is, and one very full of ceremonious 
punctilios. 

The very agreeable society of this beautifully-situated 
town is composed of a great variety of people. There 
are the members of the local government, a few Pari- 
sians in search of health, some Spanish refugees, a Pole 
or two, a stray Italian, u very superior description of 
British to those who frequent the small French towns 
along the northern coast, and a selection from the offi- 
cers of the regiments in garrison. Much has British 
money done for this pretty place. Houses for us to live- 
in, shops to provide us with the many necessaries we 
fancy requisite, carriages, doctor*, have n}I sprung up 
within a very few years by the help of Bjiflsh K/dd. It 
would be a melancholy day for this part' ctif.frr'ahce 
were the many foreign residents ever to talffi it into 
their heads to leave it. But this is not likely. 

We were attracted to the window one very cold day 
early in the month by the bnzz and tread of a multi- 
tude, and looking out, saw the whole street filled by a 
crowd that put the whole town Into a commotion. It 
was St Martin's day, the great fair of the year. On 
going out, we found our way lay between rows of 
closely-set stalls, not only in our own neighbourhood, 
but in every Btreet and lane almost in the town. The 
market-place, the space before the Prefecture, 1>efore 
the churches, all other spaces, indeed, were completely 
occupied by the stalls of the sellers and a mob of pur- 
chasers. The Haute l'lante, where the barracks are, 
was really choked up with horses, ponies, mules, and 
the necessary attendants upon their sale, many of whom 
were Spaniards, who came from a distance, even from 
the plains beyond the mountains, with their spirited 
merchandise. They added considerably to the interest 
of this amusing scene, from their picturesque appear- 
ance, their commanding air and figure, their dignified 
manner, and very graceful costume— all, however, best 
admired at a distance, and behind the wind. They 
wore breeches open at the knee, and long stockings to 
meet them, both generally black ; a brown or blue 
jacket, with open sleeves, in some eases ornamented 
with hanging buttons : a broad red sanh round the 
waist; a turned-over shirt collar, when they had one 



to show ; and the beautiful sombrero, the brown felt 
hat with its broad flexible leaf, covering the black hair ' 
which fell in glossy lengths upon their shoulders. They 
walked like stage heroes, with an easy swing of the 
body when moving, not unlike the apriug of our High- 
landers ; but they are a very much taller race of men. 
The other commodities to be disposed of in this general 
mart for all descriptions of goods were for the most part 
the produce of the country, and such foreign wares in 
exchange as were likely to be of service to a simple 
people. The dealers, male and female, sat out in the 
open air the whole day, though the cold was very severe 
— a black gloomy frost, and the mountains white to 
their bane. The people never seemed to feel the cold t 
all winter they sat out, or in their shops with open 
doors, or in their rooms with open windows ; very 
warmly clad, to he sure, and the women always with 
chauffercttes to set their feet on, but no fires, except nt 
intervals, in their kitchens ; and there they remained, 
laughing, talking, singing, working, to all appearance 
quite as comfortable as I was beside my hearth heaped 
with glowing logs, with my screen, and my rugs, and 
my carefully-closed windows. 

The horses brought to this fair of St Martin's were 
some of them very handsome, though small ; they were 
generally unbroken, and a few looked as if it would not 
be an easy task to train them. The manufactured goods 
of the district were remarkable for their excellence. 
The linen nnd the knitting I have mentioned ; they were 
quite equalled by the woollens. The blankets were 
beautiful ; very soft, and very thick, and very white ; 
with such handsome bright-red borders, that one of 
them would have bought the results of a whole hunting 
season from a North American Indian. The finer stufls 
were very superior; the Bareges, made at I.uz, the 
mousse! i nes de laine and do chevre, the tartans, were all 
superior to our own fabrics of the same sort. The fine 
wool of the Pyrenees, dyed in that clear atmosphere, 
admits of no competition. They were not cheap. No- 
thing from the loom is cheap in France except broad- 
cloth for gentlemen's coats. A lady finds the materials 
of her dress much more costly here than at home, ex- 
cept in the one article of millinery -, and yet a woman 
dresses at less expense here than at home, although a 
single article the least out of the reigning fashion is 
never seen upon her. A French wardrobe is so small, it is 
not good taste to exhibit a daily variety of costume; and 
everything is of the best, wearing well to the end : no 
ituijUtiou In e, or imitation cambric, or slight satin ever 
made u*e of. A degree of attention is paid to the care 
of all these valuables, which is the only true economy. 
I would not wrish my young countrywomen to devote 
quite so much earnest thought to the business of the 
toilette as is the habit of most of tlieir French neigh- 
bours, but it would not be unwise to take a lesson from 
them in their management of small funds for this pur- 
pose, or in the propriety with which ages, and seasons, 
and the sort of entertainments frequented, are attended 
to in the selection of suitable equipments, and in the 
refluenient of despising all the frippery too successfully 
recommended to the British fair ' as cheaper than it 
ever could have b-.'eii made for the money .' Not that a 
cultivated taste can altogether approve of French tasto 
in dress. They are too fond of striking contrasts in 
colours ; not always judicious in choosing what is best 
adapted to face, or figure, or complexion. They too 
servilely fallow the exact pattern of the fasluou. 1 
never could reconcile my eyes to yellow bonnets with 
red ribbons inside of them ; but the putting on is so 
I inimitable, the fitting so perfect, the freshness so tttr 
i markable, that they nil secwi to be new out of the 
' dressmaker's hands whenever they show themselves in 
| public. The carelessness of their home m'tjli^r there 
is no danger of our ever copying. ft 

Our landlord called upon us about tlua very cold time, 
and taught us how to keep very much better fifes. 
: We had, with English neatness, mr.de tfte gt-rYttnU^rp- 
! move the ashes every morning from tI^*f|njp)ao^, ^h^e-. 
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wash the hcnrth, sweep all up clean and trim, and lay 
the woo l ou between the dogs, with a very tidy absence 
of all rcliques of yesterday. As they sold the ashes 
to tl«J washerwoman, they made no objection to this 
troublesome piece of neatness: but how much our Eng- 
lish ignorance amused our landlord ! He put an imme- 
diate stop to the traffic in ashes. He made them bring 
back all that were in the house, and he heaped them up 
behind the fire in a perfect bank, there to remain till the 
size of it should become inconvenient : a thick layer was 
spread over the hearth in which the logs were bedded ; 
and certainly the degree of warmth thus produced was 
delightful. It was never cold long together, seldom for 
more than four or five days at a time, and this not very 
frequently repeated: the average is about thirty wintry 
davs during the season ; and the mornings were very 
rarely harsh enough to interfere with the early walk my 
brother and I were fond of taking. 

One cold afternoon we walked out to call on some 
friends who were living in a very prettily -situated 
country-house. On our way we found all the publie- 
hou*es very full of company, very loud singing pro- 
ceeding from most of them. It must have been a 
holiday, for these merry-makings were not usual. The 
wine shops arc all distinguished by a * bush,' a real 
live green bough, hung out over the open door, truly 
verifying the old saying; for the wine within being the 
country produce, was very far, indeed, from deserving 
praise. In a sort of barn belonging to one of these 
a dance was going on very merrily. The place was 
nearly filled by decently -dressed peasantry, footing 
gaily away in the regular figures of a set of quadrilles 
to a sort of a jig tune played on a fiddle by a man who 
was perched upon the top of a barrel in a corner. A 
quantity of M raw had been swept up round him, for the 
double purpose of clearing tiie floor and keeping the 
barrel in its place ; and the company, perfectly satisfied 
both with their ball-room and their band, paced away 
in the very height of good-humour. They were quite 
unaware for some time of any addition to their own 
class of spectators, and when they did discover us, they 
made way at the door to give us a better view of their 
proceedings. The fiddler at anyrate fared none the 
worse for this civility. There is something particularly 
agreeable in the native good - breeding of this whole 
nation, a charm in mere manner worthy of the study 
of philanthropists. Our friends were at home, fortu- 
nately ; for the heat was great toiling up the steep hill 
under that bright, though wintry sun, even while the 
air was chilly. We rested a while, and then returned 
leisurely, intending to have another peep of the happy 
group we had left dancing. Hut all were gone. It was 
like,a dream, or the change in a fairy tale. We were 
hardly sure we had hit the place. Not a soul but our- 
selves stood beside the doorway, and inside was the 
straw spread equally over the floor, and four quiet cows 
lying down to chew the cud upon it 

The next market-day was St Cecilia's, when we at- 
tended biffh mass in the church of St Martin's, for 
the sake of the music we expected to hear. The altars 
were all splendidly decorated with flowers and sundry 
elegant objects, in a manner pleasing to the feelings, 
I was, however, still more pleased with the blending of 
all classes of worshippers ou the great open floor of the 
church, instead of putting them into pews according to 
rank. The' orchestra for this occasion was arranged on 
benches in a semicircle behind the high altar : it was 
principally composed of the tradesmen of the town, each 
of whom was a tolerable proficient upon sonic one in- 
strument, assisted, by the military band and a very wcll- 
toned organ, remarkably well played by the Spanish or- 
ganist of the church. A young Spanish priest chanted 
part of the service in a way that quite surprised us; his 
voice was flue, his manner equal to it; altogether the 
music was very creditable. The Spaniards are, it seems, 
an essentially music.;! people, possessing native airs of 
great beauty in. several styles. Almost all the popula- 
tion of all ranks throughout Spain play and sing agree- 



ably, and where they devote themselves at all to the art. 
they excel in it. The organist was an admirable teacher, 
as was also a young Spanish lady of good birth, who 
had in better days followed her musical studies for her 
pleasure, and now, expatriated during the troubles, she 
supported her family by attending pupils. We are not 
in the habit of thinking the French fond of music, but 
I believe wc are mistaken. They do not like the same 
style of composition we do, but they enjoy their own 
thoroughly, and they execute it perfectly well. The 
tradesmen class are capable of playing well in concert ; 
many of their wives excel on the pianoforte ; and the 
lady and gentlemen amateurs are often very superior 
performers, and so obliging in making their agreeable 
talent of use, that there was never any difficulty in 
society in arranging a band to dance to, all present 
offering their services in turn, to promote the amuse- 
ments of the evening, with an engaging readiness which 
the more adorned their good - nature. There was no 
attempt at display, no timidity, no trifling ; it seemed 
to be a simple duty to do one's best, and in general it 
would have bceu difficult to do better. At the smaller 
parties there was never any other music than what the 
company thus produced for themselves. When it went 
beyond this sociable sort of gathering, the tradesmen of 
the town were regularly engaged for the balls, and they 
played with a spirit which proved that they really 
enjoyed this employment of their leisure. French 
quadrille music is peculiarly exhilarating, well-selected, 
and admirably arranged: the dancing is more quietly 
graceful than we were even prepared for. 

The tribute to St Cecilia paid, the church was cleared 
for a funeral, a side altar only remaining lighted. The 
coffin was brought in, surrounded by priests chanting 
a low monotonous sort of dirge, followed by a crowd 
of mourners, and placed upon trcsscls while the re- 
maining ceremonies were performing. On quitting the 
church, the rain began to fall ; and while hurrying 
along, a girl of a humble class, whom I had never 
seen in my Ufa before, came up to me with sucli a 
pretty smile, and in the most graceful manner offered 
me her red cotton umbrella ; as a thing of course, 
her gown was cotton, mine was silk. There appeared 
to be no question about my accepting it. I would not 
for both our gowns, have pained her by a refusal. 
Whether it wore this sudden shower after the heat of 
the crowded, church, or the many changes of weather 
which t had neglected properly to guard against, I 
know not, hut the grippt, our dreaded influenza, seized 
me. I thought myself very ill, but the maids laughed 
at me. Thjey promised a compkitc cure if I would 
follow their prescription ; and as my own let-alone plan 
hail not answered, I tried theirs. It was very simple: 
a foot-bath of hut water poured on wood ashes, the softest 
emulsion ever compounded, and a tisane of thin gruel 
and brandy — it was quite effectual. I was perfectly 
well in the morning. These tisanes, with or without 
brandy, according to the nature of the ailment, were 
tho principal medicines used here for all complaints, 
and as they supersede for tliu time any other nourish- 
ment, they probahly answer the purpose in ordinary 
cases. j 

My happy recovery on the brandy and ashes was an 
auspicious moment lor our two maids to announce to 
us, which they did very prettily, that they were going 
on a party of pleasure. They never asked leave, but 
appeared before me ready dressed w ithin a short period 
of the time they expected a carriage to call for them, to 
take them and others to the country-house of a French 
gentleman, who had given his servants leave to invite 
a party of friends to spend tho afternoon there. They 
were sure Madame, who was so kind, would never 
refuse them this littlu pleasure. Monsieur gave the 
file, and provided the conveyances, and had certainly 
made a number of people , very happy, and merry too, 
judging from that section of the company which left 
our courtyard. Our ladies were in full dress. Made 
moiaclle Louise wore a pretty cap with piuk ribbons, 
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and a block silk apron ; Mademoiselle Josephine had a 
silk handkerchief round her head, and a silk shawl 
upon her shoulders, and a new striped apron with very 
large frilled {wckeU in it Luckily for ub we had 
friends glad to give us our dinner, so wo had none of ua 
cause to regret the holiday. These parties are not very 
com mon in the French hnnses.but amongst the servants 
of the British residents they are far too frequent An 
eternal round of dissipation is going on among them, 
which made me rejoice 1 had brought no maid with me 
to be spoiled for my quiet English home. In the upper 
ranks the society was too small to allow of an incessant 
course of parties, and the rooms were too small to 
admit of large numbers in them. With a few excep- 
tions, twenty or thirty people quite filled an ordinary 
drawing-room ; the evening reunions were therefore 
more sociable than brilliant, the refreshment* very in- 
expensive, the amusements n little carpet-dancing and 
card*. Whist and ecartez were the games generally 
played; but a good deal of gambling went on even 
among the ladies, who played much, and high, some of 
the younger ones preferring card* to dancing. They 
were married of course : very few unmarried girls are 
taken out into company, though this is more frequently 
done now than in former days, and 1 heard the inno- 
vation was approved of. 

Some of the English gave dinners in the English 
style; very heavy affairs I thought them; but they 
were much approved of by the French, especially when 
fine capons from the north, or a salted round of beef, 
were produced at them. The cooks at Pan aro good ; 
the best have been taught at Bordeaux, and they 
manage all the meat part of the dinner very well. The 
little bits they buy for their dishes, and the singular 
delicacies they seek after, are odd to us. Calf's brains 
was a favourite cntrimCt; tripe, admirably dressed, 
another. They bring home two slices of ham, a quarter 
of a pig's cheek, three ribs of a neck of mutton, 
never preparing for any to remain over, cold meat not 
being liked by the French. The fish was very good ; 
brought from Uayonne most of it, and well dressed, 
except the red salmon, which was spoiled to my taste 
by the quantity of olive oil poured over it. The pastry 
and other confectionary rather disappointed us : thero 
was no great variety in it, and it had nlways to be 
bought in from the shops, few of the conks understand- 
ing that department their skill extending no further 
tlian custard creams in cups — a sort of hot cake — and a 
plumpudding ! mule from an English receipt, and 
without which no dinner is ever given. Coffee, without 
milk, is always handed round after dinner. 

The prefct having an allowance for the purpose of 
entertaining the town, had a reception every Monday 
evening, and two great balls during the season. One or 
two other balls took place in commodious apartments; 
and the commanding officer gave one to the garrison, to 
which every officer, with his wife, was invited, and a 
few of his private acquaintance beside*. There were 
more pretty women at this gay and very pleasant as- 
sembly than we luul uotioed any other where. Frcuch 
men are in general very handsome, and their manner 
adds very much to their attractions : they are so quiet 
so self-possessed, they can always command words to 
pay their little compliment, or to make their pertinent 
answer; and their attentions to our sex, of whatever 
nge, are so respectfully obliging. The manner which 
in our own country belongs only to the very highest 
rank, is here characteristic of the nation. The charm 
it throws over daily intercourse is indescribable. The 
women possess less personal beauty— they want height 
and shape in figure, and outline in features— neither is 
their manner so agreeable as one less studied ; but their 
powers of conversation are surpassing ; they are ani- 



mated without pertness, clever without pedantry, lively 
without being frivolous, and they have a particularly 
graceful way of saying what is pleasing. The Monday 
evenings at the Prefecture were very amusing — seldom 
than forty people, who were all set down to 



ral small tables to tea on their arrival. The occupations 
of the company proceeded afterwards in a matter-of- 
course fashion, the consequence of pro-arrangemeut, 
which prevented the least appearance of fuss — an in- 
decorum that would have been insupportable to these 
well-bred people. When there was dancing, the ladies 
and gentlemen played in turn, tlio quadrilles having 
been numbered beforehand, with the performers' names 
attached, and laid on the pianoforte, where all could see 
their parts. Simple refreshments, cakes, and syrups, 
were handed about ; and before separating, chocolate 
and rum punch were offered. A ceremouious habit of 
assigning to a lady for the evening the scat she has 
been first conducted to, produced a degree of stiffness 
unsuited to our more erratic habits > yet it has its ad- 
vantages, as we were thus always sure of a resting- 
place after any short excursion, by merely leaving a 
deposit on the vacant chair. I was much diverted on 
the first evening of our attendance by tlie manners of a 
very fine little girl, n child about seven years of age, or 
maybe more— they are so little, so slight compared 
with our children. She belonged to a relation of the 
family on a visit to them. I noticed her a good deal, 
she was so intelligent, so perfectly at her ease, replying 
to my observations with a tact many British young 
women beyond their teens would give the world to pos- 
sess in equal apparent simplicity. All this interested 
me. What amused me was a differeut thing. She 
became so familiar, tliat at lost taking a gentle pinch of 
my gown, and looking up in my face with a most en- 
gaging smile, * All,' said she, raising the tiny eyebrow 
with a little knowing nod, ' velours d« soie V When 
would a little English girl have begun to make her 
observations on such a subject? 

At the halls, when the town baud was engaged, a 
considerable degree of trouble was taken to make the 
evening pass ofT well. I will describe a hall at a 
Freuch house, which, all things considered, was the 
bcst-inanaged of nil we atteuded. On ascending the 
stairs, I was shown by n maid into a small room, con- 
taining every requisite for rearranging any accident to 
a dress which might be slightly discomposed. After 
throwing off my shawl, I was handed over to Monsieur, 
who received me at the door of the auteroom, and 
with his arm took me to Aladaine. by whom I was 
placed in au arm-chair, among other lady frk-nds, in 
the middle room of threo all open to company. Dancing 
went on in the outer room ; the one I sat in was used 
for lounging in between the dances ; the inner one was 
devoted to cards ; it was Madame's bedroom, but in all 
respects furnished as a drawing-room, with the single 
exception of the bed : this was in the style now com- 
mon with ourselves — a sofa with a canopy over it. -The 
curtains nnd coverlet were of silk, and there were inner 
curtains of muslin, trimmed with lace. Several hand- 
some cabinets were in this room, some old china, and 
two valuable paintiugs. Refreshments were handed 
round during the whole evening in much profusion on 
Urge silver waiters. There were dried fruits, ices in 
small glass saucers, and rum punch immediately after- 
wards, in addition to the ordinary list The rum punch 
was in great request. Rum seems to be in high favour 
with the French. We never went anywhere without 
meeting it in some shape or other. At the dinners it 
was put into the jellies, and half the bimbona were in- 
debted to it for their flavour. The company ate and 
drank incessantly ; few of the various services were 
' nodded away.' Just before breaking up, cups of 
chocolate, of rice and milk, and gravy soup, were pre- 
sented, and very freely partaken of. The rooms were 
crowded, yet little confusion occurred, owing to the 
custom of numbering the contre-danma, and calling out 
the number on a new one being formed, when the part- 
ners, who have their engagements regularly entered on 
the tablets hanging from their wrists, find each other 
out with little difficulty — the ladies, whether married 
or single, always resuming their scats between the 
There was very little parading for change of 
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air, no march for refreshments, these being perpetually 
handed about, and no introductions the host and host- 
ess being considered responsible for the respectability 
of those they invited, and of course incapable of bring- 
ing together guests who would be unsuitable. Any 
gentleman may therefore ask any lady to get up and 
dance with him ; but if she be unmarried, ho must bring 
her faithfully back, at the conclusion of their engage- 
ment, to the side of her ehaperone. The host and 
hostess nre incessant in their attentions to all assembled : 
half an hour nerer passed without a visitor finding him- 
self addressed either by Monsieur or Madame in the 
way most calculated to leaTe an agreeable impression ; 
for this unvarying politeness is quite an art. The 
French women were all prettily dressed— the younger 
ones, whether married or single, very simply, in light 
materials, with flowers. The Spanish ladles were more 
magnificent : the jewels worn by some of them were 
very costly. 

There were no public amusements in Pau. There 
was a club for the gentlemen, which met in a large 
room over the market-house ; but there was no estab. 
fitted theatre— no concerts, except a very few given by 
a private society formed of the musical tradespeople, 
and such ladies and gentlemen as felt themselves capable 
of affording pleasure by joining the orchestra. A com- 
mittee of management took the direction of these con- 
certs, ami generally contrived to engage the assistance 
of some professional star, to give a brilliancy to the per- 
formances. The tickets were presented to the audience 
by the members, who made up a small subscription 
among themselves to defray the expense of the light- 
ing. The music was not first-rate, bat the instrumental 
part was quite creditable. The stars were the least 
agreeable part of the entertainment to me— they wcro 
generally pianoforte players, educated at the Academy 
in Paris* and for the sul'e purpose, apparently, of asto- 
nishing, by the rapidity of their execution. This fashion 
of overloading a fine air with a variety of brilliant pas- 
sages, equally applicable to any melody, partakes too 
largely of the wonderful to please an ear formed on the 
purer style of the old and severer masters. It is too 
much a mere display of the agility of the fingers : there 
is nothing satisfactory in the effect produced. It may 
be well to possess the power nf commanding the instru- 
ment so perfectly ; and in private, ticrformers arc right 
to study passages of difficulty; but the extraordinary 
combinations of noise and dexterity so characteristic of 
the new school, give little pleasure to lovers of true 
harmony. 



for the first time at a small distance from the ground that 
was afterwards occupied by the army. These men had 
never been exposed to rain or lain wet; by this separation 
from tlw line they were also removed from the contagion 
of the privios; and having pitched clow upon the river, 
they bad the benefit of » oousUnt stream of fresh air. By 
meaas of such favourable circumstances, it was remarkable 
that, while the main body suffered greatly, this little caiup 
almost entirely escaped, though the men breathed the same 
air, the contagious part excepted, ato of the Fame victuals, 
and drank of the same water. This immunity continued 
for six weeks, until the army removed from Hanau, when 
these companies joined the rest, and encamping in tiie line, 
were at Inst infected, bnt suffered little, as the flux was 
then so maeh on tho decline. Fruit, potatoes, and green 
vegetables are essential parts of tha food of roan; and it is 
only when taken to excess that, like other articles of diet, 
they disorder t lie stomach. 



POPULAR ERROR RESPECTING EATING FHt'lT. 

In the last quarterly return on the state of public health, 
some notice b taken of the common notion that dysentery, 
and other diseases of the sort, are occasioned at this season 
by eating fruit. That it is an error, in established by the 
fatality of these diseases to infants at the breast, to the 
aged, to persons in prison and public institution*, who pro- 
cure no fruit, and by many such facts as the following, re- 
ported about the middle of the lsst century by 8ir John 
Prlngle In his classical account of the diseases of the cam- 
paign in Germany: — Nearly half the men were ill or had 
recovered from dysentery a few weeks after the battle of 
L>ettingcn, which was fought on the 27th of June 17-13. 
The dysentery, the constant and fatal epidemic of camps, 
began sooner this season than it did iu any succeeding 
campaign. Now, as the usual time of its appearance is not 
iM'fore the latter end nf the summer or the beginning of 
autumn, the cause has been unjustly imputed to eating 
fruit in excess. But the circumstances hero contradict 
that opinion; for this sickness began and raged before any 
fruit was in season except strawberries (which, from their 
high price, the men never tasted), and ended about the 
time tho grapes were ripe; which, growing in open vine- 
yards, were freely eaten by everybody. To this add the 
following incident: — Three companies of Howard's regi- 
ment, which had not joined us, marched with the king's 
bajtgagc from <Mcud to Hauau, where, arriving a night or 
two before the battle, and having orders to - 



In the 



AX INDEFATIGABLE TEACHER. 

I of this rentnry, in the parish of 



■ parisli 

Alsace, which contains (MO or 700 iuha'bitanU, there i 
a toachcr who, of lus own accord, had organised his school 
very much in the manner I have been describing. I re- 
ceive " 
now 



od my own first instruction from him, and what I have 
• to sav— inspired by gratitude as much as by the desire 
of being useful is only the faithful expression of my re- 
membrances. The grave has long covered the mortal 
remains of James Toussaint, but his memory lives in the 
hearts of his pupils, who never pass his tomb without 
experiencing the greatest emotion, and bowing with re- 
spect. His school consisted of 120 pupils ; the teacher, a 
descendant of one of tho numerous Protestant families 
who had taken refuge in Alsace, bad not received any 
other education than was then given in ordinary schools. 
He had learned the trade of joiner, and wrought at the 
Ban de la Roche, where a worthy rival of the pastor Obcrlin, 
struck with his enpacity and vocation for teaching, gave 
him lessons and excellent advice, and placed him at the 
head of a school, w here, tinder his direction, he was ini- 
tiated in the profession of teacher. From that position he 
was called to the one whose organisation I am now about 
to describe. Early in the morning — from five to seven in 
summer, snd from six to eight iu winter— he instructed 
tli> pupils in tho first division: those from twelve to four- 
teen years of age- After them came the others in assem- 
bled classes, wlio received four hours' teaching each day. 
At five o'clock iu the evening he held what he nailed the 
French BCnool, which was a sort of innovation — French 
not being generally taught in Alsace at that period. After 
the school for French, at w hich a considerable number of 
adnlts attended, there was in winter, from seven to nine, 
an arithmetical class for young persons; and thus did this 
indefatigable man teach ten hours a day in winter, and 
eight hours a day at least throughout tho year. Nor was 
this all ; there were, besides, About ten children from ten 
to fourteen yean of age, who, in order to be more 
thoroughly instructed, spent the whole day in tho soltoot- 
lumse, under the mipcruiUindcucu of the teacher and his 
wife, who assisted him greatly in his undertakings. By 
degrees be formed a sort of boarding-school at his own 
house, and something like a normal school, from which 
came many distinguished teachers, some of whom still live. 
Toussaint was also organist and notary of the mayoralty, 
and fulfilled all his duties with th<> greatest fidelity. When 
I add that this energetic man was a prey to a painful ma- 
lady, arising from no fault of his, out from a defective 
organisation, which every day at tho same hour caused 
him great suffering, it will be seen what can be effected 
by means of few materials, snd even little science, pro- 
vided that zeal is joined w ith some ability, and, above all, 
with love of one's vocation. The career of Toussaint was 
short : he died in 181 1, scarcely forty yesrs of sgc ; but his 
work survives in his pupils, in the generation he has f 
— Willmon Munition. 



WORK OR 

Msnv vears since, when the late Lieutenant-Governor 
Phillips of Andovcr, Mssaachnsetts. sm a student at Har- 
vnrd College, owing to some iioyish freak, he cpiitted the 
university and went home. His father was a grave man, 
of sound mind, strict judgment, and of few words. He 
inquired into tho matter, but deferred expressing any opi- 
nion until the next day. At breakfast he said, speaking 
to liis wife, ' My dear, have you any tow-cloth iu tho f 
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suitable to make Sam a frork and trousers?' She replied 
« Yes.' ' Well,' replied the old gentleman, 4 follow me, my 
son.' Samuel kept pare with hi* father as he walked near 
the common, ami lit length ventured to a*k, ' What arc 
yo-i going to do with me, father? 1 'I am going to bind 
you an apprentice to that blacksmith,' replied his father: 
'take your choice: return to college, or you murt work.' 
' I had rather return,' said t!io Kin. He did rctum, con- 

| footed his fault, wtt a good scholar, and became a respect- 
able man. If all parents were like Mr Phillips, the students 

i at our colleges would prove better student*, or the nation 
would have a plentiful supply of blacksmiths.— TsMtseilt? 
(/'.*'.) /Wiener a HeraH. 

\0\CK OF THE TENCH. 
In the spring of 182U I received from n friend a brace of 
very tine tench just taken from the water. They were 
deposited by the cook in a dish, and placed npon a very 
high shelf in tins larder, a room situated between the 

': dining parlour aud cooking kitchen. On the following 
' midnight, whilst writing in the dining- room, to which I 
bad removed in consilience of the extinction of the fire 
in the library, my attention was suddenly excited by a 
deep, hollow, protracted groan, such as might be supposed 
to proceed from a larirc animal iu extreme distress. It 
was twice or thrice repeated ; and all my efforts to dis- 
cover the source of the alarming sound were ineffectual. 
At length my car was startled by a loud splash, succeeded 
by a groan more deep aud long-continued than those which 
I had previously heard, and evidently proceeding from the 
larder. Inspection of that room at once explained the 
mystery. One or the fishes had sprung down from the 
shelf on the stone floor, and there lay with mouth open, 
and pectoral and \cntral fins extended, and uttering the 
sound* by which my midnight labours had been so une.v 

| pectedly interrupted. Next day both fishes were cooked 
for dinner ; and such is the tenacity of life iu the tench, 
that although thirty hours had then elapsed since their 
removal from their native clement, both fishes, after having 
undergone the processes of scaling and evisceration, sprang 
vigorously from the |Kit or hot water when consigned to it 
by the cook - Commanioihd l>jf Dr MiV/.y Valm r. 

CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

I cannot help taking notice of an opinion which mony 
persons entertain, ns if the taste were a separate facultv 
I of the mind, and distinct from the judgment and imngin.v 
! tion : a species of instinct by which we arc struck natti- 
r.illy, and at the tint glance, without any previous reason- 
ing, with the excellencies or the defects of a composition. 
So far as the imagination and the passions are concerned, 
I believe it true that the reason is little consulted ; but 
where disposition, where decorum, where conirruity are 
concerned— in short, wherever the be«t taste differs' from 
the worst, I nm convinced that the understanding operates, 
and nothing else ; and its operations are in reality far from 
being always sudden, or when they are sudden, they are 
ofteu far from being right. Men of the best taste, by con- 
sideration, come frequently to change their early "preci- 
pitate judgment, which the mind, from its aversion to 
neutrality and doubt, loves to form on the. spot. U is 
known that the taste (whatever it is) is improved exactly 
as we improve onr judgments, by extending our know ledge, 
by a steady attention to our objent, and by frequent exer- 
cise. They who have not taken these methods, if their 
ta*to decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, and 
not to any sudden irradiation that in a moment dispels all 
darkness from their minds. But they who luive cultivated 
that species of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees and habitually, attain not only a soundness, 
but a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same me- 
thods on all other necifions. At first they are obliged to 
spell, but at last they read with case and with celerity; 
but this celerity of its operation is no proof that the taste 
is a distinct faculty. Nolwdy, I Wiove, lias attended the 
course of a discussion which turned upon matters within 
the sphere of mere naked reason, but must have observed 
the extreme readiness with which the wholo process of the 
argument is carried on, the grounds discovered, the objec- 
tion-* raised and answered, and the conclusions drawn from 
premises, with a quickness altogether aa great as the tasto 
can bo supposed to work with ; and yet where nothing but 
plain reason either i« or can Ik- suspected to operate. To 
multiply principles for every different appearance is use- 
leas, aud unphilosophieal too iu a high degree.- liurke. 



THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

[From ' Glimpses of the Beautiful, and othor Poems , by James 
Henderson ,' a volume exhibiting a good deal of elegance both at 
langua^o and sentiment.] 

Kami at the dawn uprears Its silver chillier', 

When day-spring u.liers In the dewy morn— 
Gem* that make bright the sweet sequestered valley-., 

Day-stars that mead and mountain sK-n adorn '. 
God uid * Let there be light " and !o. creation 

Phone forth with smiles emparadisrd and fair. 
Then man hsd Eden far a habitation. 

And ye, bright children of the spring, were there ! 

Yo came to bless the eye when kin ba>t clouded 

The glorious earth with ruin pale and wan ; 
Ye came to cheer the. heart when sin had sliroud.d 

With peril dark and dread the fa!c tf man ! 
Yc came to whisper with jour living beauty 

A lesson to the hearts that doubting «:ray ; 
To win the spirit to a trusting duty. 

And guide the wanderer - -. *!c \» in wladom's way : 

What though your accents, gentle, sweet, and lo»h , 

I nto the nilent car no nound impart ? 
Yc whisper words at] e l.iquent and holy. 

To wako the liner feelings of the heart ! 
Mcokly yo loll your emblematic t.t»>ry 

Of the Creator'* luvc with pathos true, 
Fvt Solomon, with all hi* pomp and glory, 

Wa* ne'er arrayed like any one of you ! 

Ay. yc have lewons tor the wise, revealing 

Truths that proclaim Jchovah'» bounU-ouh iove ; 
And wisdom then grows wiser, nobler, feeling 

H»w all tha: good descendeth from above. : 
Yc touch the thoughtful soul with pure emotion. 

When contemplation doth your beauties scan ; 
Ye fill the luart wilh culm, serene devotion, 

And breathe a mural unto erring mar. : 



INWAUD IN-FI-l^NCE OF OfTWAnO BKAfTV. 

Believe me, there is insny a roBd into our hearts besides 
our cars and brains; many a sight, anil sound, and hccnt, 
even of which we have never thought at all, sinks into our 
memory, and helps to shape our characters; and thus 
children brought np among beautiful sights and sweet 
sounds will most likely show the fruits of their nursing by 
tlioiightfulness, and affection, and nobleness of mind, even 
by the expression of the countenance. Those who live in 
towns should carefully remcmU-r this, for their own snkes, 
for their wive*' sakes, for their children's sakea. Never 
lose an opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty 
is (Jod's handwriting' -a wayside sacrament ; welcome it 
in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and 
thank for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, and drink 
it in simoly and earnestly, with all your eyes: it is a 
charmed draught, n cup of ble^ing — 1'olUia j.,r lb I'fojJr. 

THE KINDLY GERMANS. 

' Gcllert 'n Fables,' wys a memoir of that writer, « ap. 
jicared between the years 1710 lT.iO— a time of literary 
drought in Germany. They were received everywhere 
with enthusiasm, and soon became the book of the nation. 
By their means Herr Gcllert made his « n y into every heart 
in every family of all classes and conditions. They gained 
for him not cold Admiration merely, but glowing cordial 
love. The substantial proofs which he reccivt d of this 
affection were not few ; and the nature of the gifts fre- 
quently bespoke the mr7rr£.' of the givers. For instance, 
one sevtro winter day n oouutryrunn stopped before his 
house with a huge wagon, drawn by four stout horses. It 
was loaded with well-seasoned firewood, ready *plil for 
u»c. On being asked its destination, he replied that it 
was for Gcllert—" For I shall feel more comfortable." ho 
said, " when I am certain that the poor poet, who .mioses 
iia well whilo we sit in the warm chimney of an evening, 
lias the means of warming himself well also.'* ' 
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BLOWING PAST. 
It might almost be supposed from the conduct of man- 
kind, that experience of the evanescence of worldly 
things had been lost on them. They do not keep in 
mind sufficiently how things blow past There is at all 
times felt among large sections of the race the impres- 
sion of some great event, or series of events, happening, 
or about to happen, by which they believe their des- 
tinies are to be eternally affected, or from which they 
apprehend the most serious and immediate dangers, but 
which, at the end of six mouths, are no more heard of, 
the simple fact being, that the whole thing has blown 
past I do not know how many wars we have been 
about to have with one state or another, chiefly with 
America and France, within the last ten years, uot one 
of which has taken place. There was the Mucleod war 
(probably the very name is already forgotten), and the 
Boundary war, and the Prince dc Joinville war, and 
the war about the Spanish marriages, all of which made 
a most alarming appearance in the newspapers, parti- 
cularly those which occurred during the prorogations 
of parliament, and were, for their time, things that 
affected the spirits of men and the prices of stocks, but 
yet passed away into the region of forgetfulncss without 
one particle of gunpowder being exploded on either 
side. People appear to be under a similar delusion 
regarding the importance of the time at the moment 
passing over their head. Almost every year that I can 
recollect has been regarded as constituting the most 
important era that ever was known, no one ever re- 
membering that what is thought of the present was 
thought of the last, or reflecting that the same thing 
will be thought of the next, whatever may be the com- 
parative character of its events. One might acquire 
some general sense of these absurdities by a retrospec- 
tive glance over the leading articles of any leading 
newspaper. He would there sec how often we have 
been under the most intense pressure from events, and 
crises, and conjunctures of policy in matters foreign 
and domestic, for a fortnight or three weeks at a time, 
but no more. At one time an alarm about the want 
of defeuces far our island ; at another the Irish rebel- 
lion ; at another the Chartists. Nothiug ever comes 
of it. It blows past. 

It seems a pity that the public should be continually 
under an agitation of anxiety, or something worse, on 
account of such things. We arc anxious to do what in 
us lies to place them above such temporary impressions. 
We shall take, for instance, the present European crisis, 
which every one says has been totally unprecedented. 
Well, it is a strange year for revolutions. But what 
of that? Thousands of events similar to those which 
are calling forth our wonder have happened before, 
though not so many about the same time ; and what is 



the result ? They have all blown past. Each, in its 
week, or its month, or its six months, has gone into 1 
oblivion (the 4 Annual Register"), leaving scarcely any j 
indication, of its having ever passed at all. That which ' 
has been will be again. All of these troubles will float 
away like so many bubbles down the stream of time, ] 
succeeded by similar bubbles, but pass'mg into nothing 
themselves. Will it not, then, have been a distressing I 
consideration that bo much uneasiness has been felt, 
and so many losses incurred in stocks, without any just 
occasion ? Think of this, my friends, and read of matu- 
tinal revolutions in the 'Times' with patient and simply 
contemplative minds. Besides, I have some doubts 
about the very events about which all this pother is 
made. It is not sufficiently kept in mind that history 
is a muse which wears pockets, and must eat and drink. 
She scatters her priests over the earth, on the pretence 
that they may be present at the very making of the 
events, and send them hot and hot to her various 
temples in Fleet Street and the Strand. But, these 
gentlemen liaving so obvious an interest in the intensity 
of events, can anything be more likely than that they 
give them a certain depth of colouring which does not 
belong to them . perhaps here and there help out halting 
effects, or possibly (Clod forgive them !) make the whole 
story out of next to nothing? To be quite candid, I am 
sceptical respecting most of the alleged events of this 
wonderful year, for having lately pasted through Europe 
almost from one side to the other, I found nothing changed 
or deranged, not one dish less at the table-d'hotes, the 
same civility everywhere, no troubles or vexations be- 
yond those usually arising from passports and custom- 
houses ; and on conversing with a lady from Dublin 
about the state of things in that capital, I was assured 
there had not been so gay a season for a long time. I 
am not very sure that I was not in one Rhenish town 
at the very time when a revolution, or demonstration, 
or something of that kind, took place, and I knew no- 
thing of it till a fortnight after, when I chanced to catch 
it up in a stray copy of ' Galignani.' Against the jour- 
nals on such points I pitch the hotels. They never 
admit that anything extraordinary has happened in 
their neighbourhood, but laugh at all those newspaper 
stories as, at the best, frightful exaggerations. Not a 
landlord did I meet with over the continent who did 
not deplore the absurd terror of the English for the so- 
called events, by which they had been deprived of the 
enjoyment of one of the finest summers for travelling 
and for continental residence which had been known 
for a long time. Now the hotels arc surely as likely to 
know what is passing before their eyes ns the corres- 
pondents of the various newspapers ; and when I find 
one of these establishments conducting itself with un- 
affected serenity during the whole time that the city in 
which it is placed is said to be in a paroxysm of poli- 
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tical agitation, or in the hands of n mob or a national 
guard, I must confess that I feel inclined to believe the 
hotel, and to doubt the historian. Hut let any one go 
to the continent and judge for himself, and I feel assured 
that he will seo this fire-thousandth annua mirabilU in 
a very different light from that of Fleet Street. Every- 
where the common affairs of life appear to bo going on 
ns usual— people in their shops, people lounging in the 
streets and other public places, nursery-maids walking 
out with their infant charges, the cafes and theatres 
very brilliant and attractive as usual iu the evenings, 
mass going on in the morning in the old cathedrals, 
ladies and gentlemen travelling in all the various ways, 
and all the ordinary husbandry of the season going on 
in the country. It is impossible, in such circumstances, 
to believe that any great change has taken place. There 
may be a few new colours in the national flag, or a few 
foolish men sitting somewhere under a belief that they 
are regenerating their country i but that is all, and 
even that must soon, if the laws of nature remain as 
they have been, blow past 

It is of course only too true that circumstances occur 
occasionally of no such transitory nature. There are 
things which we cannot and should not suffer to blow 
past ; but what I allude to is the state of chronic ex- 
aggeration in which we habitually remain, and which 
at this moment, notwithstanding the late deplorable 
events, contrast almost in a ludicrous manner with the 
social repose of the people. This affords a lesson. 

Hut is not this a lesson which might well be extended 
even to the simplest matters ? We often fuel ourselves in 
circumstances which appear as if they would overwhelm 
us. After all, they blow past. They have done so; 
they do so every day : when they next recur, let us re- 
member that still they must blow past. And not only 
tli is, but we may see how useful a thing it is to learn 
to let them blow past. Let us take all worldly things 
easily ; let us give them an easy passage into the no- 
thingness towards which they all hasten. There— fret 
your little hour — appealing from the present to the 
next moment, I care not, for then you must have blown 
past ! 



THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 

Tiik vast region forming the northerly part of North 
America, having Canada and the United States on the 
south, the south and the Arctic Ocean on the north, 
and extending laterally from the AtLintio to the Pa- 
cific, has long been in possession of the Hudson's ISay 
Company, an English association, having its head- 
quarters in London. The history of a society of traders 
which exercises jurisdiction over a territory 2600 miles 
in length by U60 in breadth cannot be uninteresting, 
and wo propose to say a few words respecting its origin 
and character. 

The capabilities of the shores of Hudson's Bay, a 
great sea comprised w ithin the territory, for carryiug 
on a trade in furs having been represented to Prince 
Rupert and others, shortly after the restoration of 
Charles II., they procured a royal charter of association 
in 1669, which conferred on them 'all the lands and 
territories in Hudson's Bay, together with all the trade 
thereof, and all others which they should acquire.' The 
first capital of the Company was only L. 10,500; but in 
1690 they trebled this amount, having already formed 
establishments on Kupert's River, Moose River, the 
Albany, and the Severn. From this period till 1713 
the new Company was engaged in almost constant war, 
the settlements changing hands again and again be- 
tween them and the French; but when the peace of 
Utrecht left the English masters of this northern field, 
they set to work with great vigour to iucrcase their 



capital and extend their trade. In 1721 they caused 
several exploratory voyages to be performed ; but thefc 
resulted only in the exploration of the western side of 
the Bay, and the discovery of the termination of the 
Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers in the Arctic (X-ean. 
The severity of the climate in this northern region 
may be judged of from the fact, that a glass con- 
taining brandy was frequently frozen to the tongue or 
lips of the drinker, and that the stream of cold vapour 
rushing into a room when the door was opened was 
converted into snow. 

In the meantime the Company, in the pursuit of 
their trade, suffered some annoyance from private in- 
terlopers, known as the eonrairs du bois, who followed 
their hunting adventures in all directions from the 
Canadian frontier. After the conquest of Canada from 
the French in 1759, the coureurs du bois were suc- 
ceeded by a more formidable, because united body, 
composed chiefly of Scotch Highlanders, who, delighted 
with the sport-like business, at length threw their 
stocks together, and in 17^3-4 formed the North-West 
Fur Company. Their central establishment was at 
Montreal ; and their capital, amounting in a few years 
to L.-1 0,000, was increased threefold before the end of 
the century. 

It may easily be supposed that the rivalry of the two 
companies was not of an ordinary kind, when their ser- 
vants, the most daring and desperate adventurers in the 
world, met hand to hand in the primeval woods of 
America. There is but a step between such hunting 
as theirs and war, and the encounter of the rival fur- 
traders was frequently attended by bloodshed. Hunting 
and fighting by turns, drinking to madness aumng 
themselves, and joining anon in the dances of the yelling 
savages, our countrymen were looked up to by the wild 
men of the woods both with terror and admiration. 
Sometimes, when they were on the grounds of a tribe 
who had not yet been taught the abuse of spirits, the 
sober Indians gathered round in astonishment and per- 
plexity to sec the Canadians get drunk ; but when the 
exhibition had acquired a character of frenxy, they fled 
in terror from the blazing eyes and gleaming knives 
of the riotws, who must have seemed to them to have 
lost all the characteristics of human beings. Still more 
lamentable is the picture of Indian intoxication. First 
friendship, then endearment, then misunderstanding, 
then strife, then murder ; squaws stabbing their hus- 
bands, and husbands their squaws, in drunken mad- 
ness ; with the miserable children of both running from 
parent to parent, and rending the air with their screams. 
Such were tbo fruits of the first lessons in European 
civilisation. 

The furious rivalry of the two companies demanded 
a corresponding outlay of money, and the North- West, 
being the weaker in this point, was at length obliged 
to yield. Though defeated, however, they could hardly 
bo said to be subdued ; for the principal partners ob- 
tained shares in the Hudson's Bay Company, the infe- 
rior officers were received into the united service, and i 
the two warring factions became one great association. 
Montreal, tlie capital of the forest lords, sunk into 
comparative insignificance; but the territory at large 
was improved both in peace and business. 

Since the union of the rival associations, the Hudson's 
Bay Company has enjoyed a complete monopoly ; but 
although mere money-making is the prime object of the 
concern, it cannot be said that the Company has been 
unmindful of other matters. Latterly, it has stopped 
the trade in spirits within its territories, much to the 
benefit of the poor Indians ; and this humane act never 
would or could have taken place if free settlements had 
been permitted. Giving the Company credit for this 
and some other proceedings, it could be wished that the 
association adopted a more liberal policy as respects 
general trade and colonisation. Their territory con- 
sists of three separate regions : the prairie country, 
inhabited by hitherto untameable savages ; the forest 
country, producing the only export, fur ; and the west 
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country, lying between the Rocky Mountain rang* J 
and the Pacific Of these, the vast forest country may 
continue to be their frame preserve, as it is good for ] 
little else ; but the fertile valleys of the Pacific are fitted 
to become the residence of a great and civilised popula- 
tion, while their temperate climate renders the fur they 
produce of comparatively little value, and the inter- 
vention of the Rocky Mountains protects the forest 
region from the encroachments of their inhabitants. 

The supreme management of the Company is vested 
in nine individuals : a governor, deputy-governor, and 
seven directors, whose seat is in London. A resident 
governor is appointed by this board, who, with the 
assistance of local councils', superintends the settlements 
in America. Under him are chief factors, each having 
charge of several posts, then principal and secondary 
traders, and then clerks. Promotion takes place accord- 
ing to merit; for in so stirring and adventurous a life, 
arbitrary patronage must be out of the question. The 
Company's servants are almost all Scotchmen, chiefly 
from the northern counties, and in general they are 
well-educated men. There must be a strange fascina- 
tion in the life they lead, to induce such persons to 
submit to its dangers and privations. ' The chief offi- 
cers, including the governor himself,' says the compiler 
of ' British America,' ' often endure hardships which, to 
those accustomed to the comforts of civilised life, must 
appear almost incredible. They frequently spend months 
without seeing the inside of a house, going to sleep at 
night in the most sheltered spot they can find, wrapped 
in their cloaks, and a blanket which has served during 
the day as a saddle. Unless fortunate in the chase, 
they have no means of obtaining food, and are some- 
times obliged to kill their dogs and horses to relieve 
hunger. Yet these hardy Scotsmen will find a liveli- 
hood in districts so desolate, that even the natives 
sometimes perish for want. Parties of them have spent 
whale winters on the banks of rivers or lakes, where 
their only sustenance was the fish drawn from the 
waters, without bread, vegetables, or any other article ; 
the roasting or boiling of the fish forming their only 
variety. Yet amid all these hardships, such is their 
zeal in the occupation, that a complaint scarcely ever 
escapes their lips.' 

The servants of the Company who undergo such 
fatigues, and on whom a heavy responsibility is laid, as 
respects personal behaviour and the treatment of na- 
tives, are a respectable and intelligent body of indivi- 
duals. They arc generally animated by a strong love of 
adventure; but pursue the chase only for their own 
amusement, or fur the supply of their tables. The In- 
dians, more especially of the wooded country, are the 
actual hunters, and diligently employ themselves in hunt- 
ing the furred animals, and telling their skins to the Com- 
pany. When engaged in the trafllc at the various forts, 
the natives live at free quarters, sometimes for three 
months at a time. Without assistance, in fact, they 
would starve, for they never think of laying up a store 
of food for themselves. A party have been known, 
after spearing a great number of deer, merely to cut 
out their tougucs, and throw the carcasses into the 
river, although they were absolutely sure that in a 
very short time they would have to endure all the 
extremities of hunger. The Company's forts serve them 
likewise as hospitals ; and in winter the diseased and 
infirm of a tribe are frequently left there while the 
others are engaged in hunting. Since the use of spirits 
has been abandoned, their numbers are increasing ; and 
under the constant efforts of teachers and missionaries, 
they have made some progress in civilisation. The 
number is at present estimated at 150,000. 

The prairie country is traversed by Indians of quite 
a different character. They arc fierce and independent; 
and the agents of the Company are obliged to act as if 
they were in an enemy's territory; being always well 
armed, and choosing in general the night for their jour- 
neys, in order to have a better chance of avoiding a 
rencounter. In the narrow country on the west of the 



Rocky Mountains they are likewise of a fierce character, 
and carry on furious war with each other; but they 
have latterly begun to find it their interest to keep well 
with tlte Company, who havo been able to reduce greatly 
their defensive forces. Sir George Simpson gives the 
following anecdote of prairie war:— 'About twenty 
years ago, a large encampment of Gros Ventres ami 
Blackfeet had been formed in this neighbourhood for 
the purpose of hunting during the summer. Growing 
tired, however, of so peaceful and ignoble an occu- 
pation, the younger warriors of the allied tribes deter- 
mined to make an incursion into the territories of the 
AsMrtiboines. Having gone through all the requisite 
enchantments, they left behind them only the old men, 
with the women and children. After a successful cam- 
paign, they turned their steps homeward in triumph, 
loaded with scalps and other spoils; and on reaching 
the top of the ridge that overlooked the camp of the 
infirm and defenceless of their band, they notified their 
approach in the proudly-swelling tones of their song of 
victory. Every lodge, however, was as still and silent 
as the grave; and at length, singing more loudly as 
they advanced, in order to conceal their emotions, they 
found the full tale of the mangled corpses of their 
parents and sisters, of their wives and children. In a 
word, the Assiniboincs had been there to take their 
revenge. Such is a true picture of savage warfare, and 
perhaps too often of civilised warfare also — calamity to 
both aides, and advantage to neither. On beholding the 
dismal scene, the bereaved conquerors cast away their 
spoils, arms, and clothes ; and then putting on robes of 
leather, and smearing their heads with mud, they betook 
themselves to the hills for three days and nights, to 
howl, and mourn, and cut their flesh. This mode of 
expressing grief bears a very close resemblance to the 
corresponding custom among the Jews in almost every 
particular.' Let us add the following more satisfactory 
exploit : — ' One of the Crees, whom we saw at Gull Lake, 
had been tracked into the valley, along with his wife and 
family, by five youths of a hostile tribe. On perceiving 
the odds that were against him, the man gave himself 
up for lost, observing to the woman that, as tliey could 
die but once, they had better make up their minds to 
submit to their present fate without resistance. The 
wife, however, replied, that as they had but one life to 
lose, they were the more decidedly bound to defend it 
to the last, even under the most desperate circum- 
stances ; adding that, as they were young, and by no 
means pitiful, they had an additional motive for pre- 
venting their hearts from becoming small. Then suit- 
ing the action to the word, the heroine brought the 
foremost warrior to the earth with a bullet, while the 
husband, animated by a mixture of shame and hope, 
disposed of two more of the enemy with his arrows. 
The fourth, who had by this time come to pretty close 
quarters, was ready to take vengeance on the coura- 
geous woman, with uplifted tomahawk, when he stum- 
bled and fell ; and in the twinkling of an eye the 
dagger of his intended victim was buried in his heart. 
Dismayed at the death of his four companions, the sole 
survivor of the assailing party saved himself by flight, 
after wounding his male opponent by a ball in the arm.' 

The main staple of the fur-trade is the beaver, owing 
more to its abundance and to the steady demand for it 
in the hat manufacture, than to the value of the skin, 
which is inferior to that of the martin and sea-otter. 
Tho habits of the beaver are well known, and its almost 
human wisdom in tho construction of its dwellings, and 
the government of the republics in which it lives ; but 
one curious fact, not so well known as the rest, is men- 
tioned by Dr Richardson, that although the animals do 
not begin building till the latter end of August, they 
fell the wood, like knowing carpenters, early in sum- 
mer. Some are taken in traps by single adventurers ; 
but trenching, which admits of the young animals being 
allowed to escape, is the only mode permitted by the 
Company. The canals leading to the beaver- house are 
stopped ; the dwelling broken open by means of an ice- 
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chisel, and the parents speared ; while the children are 
allowed to grow old enough to continue the line, and 
get up the fur. 

The martin stands next in trade, and its fur Is usually 
sold in Europe as sable, the real sable being but little 
imported. The minx, fisher, fox, and musk-rat (the 
last a kind of beaver) yield furs of less value. The 
black bear is very plentiful. It is killed by means of 
the fowling-piece, but is so fierce an animal, that the 
service is considered dangerous. The Indians treat him 
with great respect, even when they have slain him, 
calling him their relation and grandmother, and offering 
the pipe. The hide of the wolf is much used in Ger- 
many for knapsacks. This animal is killed chiefly by 
I the spring-gun, although it not unfrequently cuts the 
, cord and carries off the bait without troubling the piece 
to discharge itself. The sea-otter is confined to the 
coast of the Pacific, where it is caught on the rocks, or 
chased out to sea, and taken when exhausted. The 
lynx is a species of cat, but is timid, and easily killed. 

The principal stations of the Company are York 
Fort, Moose Fort, Montreal, and Fort Vancouver. The 
first of these is the most important, and commands the 
whole region westward between Hudson's Bay and the 
Rocky Mountains, and northwards to the Arctic Sea. 
The inferior stations depending upon it arc on the coast 
of the Bay, and on the principal lakes or rivers. Moose 
Fort is at the southern extremity of the Bay, and pre- 
sides over the expanse of country as far as the Canadian 
lakes. Montreal is the centre of the Canadian business, 
although there, as we have remarked, the spread of 
population has greatly injured the game. Fort Van- 
couver is on the Columbia River, on the American side 
of the forty-ninth parallel which forms the line of the 
British territory ; and in the vicinity is an agricultural 
settlement, composed chiefly of retired officers of the 
Company. 

These, and their dependencies, are the trading sta- 
tions; but on Red River, at the southern side of the 
territory, is the only settlement which is entitled to the 
name of a colony. This was formed by the late Lord 
Selkirk in 1813, with the view of carrying into practice 
his plans of colonisation. He purchased from the Hud- 
son's Bay Company an extensive district, watered by 
' the Assiniboine and Red Rivers, and with a soil well 
1 calculated fur the purposes of agriculture. ' With 
i respect to the Red River settlement,' says Sir George 
, Simpson, * it may be mentioned that the Hudson's Hay 
Company, after making the grant of land alluded to, 
appointed, by virtue of the powers given to them by 
their royal charter, a governor of the district in which 
the colony was to be planted ; and Lord Selkirk nomi- 
nated the same gentleman to take the principal and 
personal charge of his settlers. Tiie first body of emi- 
grants was composed chiefly of a small number of 
hurdy mountaineers from Scotland, a party well adapted 
to act as pioneers, to encounter and overcome the diffi- 
culties they might meet with in their route. When the 
new governor of the district, thus attended, first arrived 
at the spot fixed upon for the settlement, he imme- 
diately began to prepare for the arrival of the first 
detachment of the regular colonists and their families, 
building houses for them, and making every practic- 
able arrangement for their reception. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1813 the settlers amounted to about 
a hundred persons; early iu 181 4 there arrived about 
fifty more ; and in the autumn of the same year their 
numbers amounted to two hundred. An additional hun- 
dred soon afterwards arrived at Hudson's B.iy from the 
Highlands of Scotland to join the settlement ; having 
been encouraged to migrate thither by letters they had 
received from their friends settled at lied River. 

' During the first years of the establishment — owing 
to occurrences of a peculiarly unfortunate nature, over 
which the colonists had no control — the settlement ad- 
I vaneed but slowly. From about the year 1821, bow- 
1 ever, it seemed fixed and secure. A considerable number 
I of the Scotch, indeed, were at various times tempted to 



remove to the United States; but the general body, 
consisting chiefly of Higlrianders, Orkney-men, together 
with a number of half-breeds, remained fixed at the 
settlement The latter class (half-breeds), of every 
stock, derive their aboriginal blood generally from the 
Swampy Crees, the similarity of whose language to 
that of the Chippoways would make one suppose they 
were branches of the same original trunk. Exclusive 
of the settlers above-mentioned, many of the old and 
retired servants of the Hudson's Bay Company are in 
the habit of establishing themselves, with their families, 
at the settlement Lord Selkirk died in 1820, since 
which event no efforts have been made to bring colo- 
nists to the Red River from Europe; but the census, 
which is taken at regular intervals, numbers at present 
above five thousand souls; and in spite of the occa- 
sional emigrations from the Red River towards the 
Mississippi and the Columbia, it appears that the popu- 
lation is found to double every twenty years.' 

This colony has pushed itself forward along the 
banks of the Red River almost to Lake Winipeg, at forty 
or fifty miles' distance. It has Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and a large and flourishing school. 'The 
soil of Red River Settlement is a black mould of con- 
siderable depth, wludi, when first tilled, produces ex- 
traordinary crops — as much on some occasions as forty 
returns of wheat; and even after twenty successive 
years of cultivation, without the relief of manure, or of 
fallow, or of green crop, it still yields from fifteen to 
twenty- five bushels an acre. The wheat produced is 
plump and heavy ; there are also large quantities of 
grain of all kinds, besides beef, mutton, pork, butter, 
cheese, and wool in abundance. In addition to agri- 
culture, or sometimes in place of it the settlers, more 
particularly those of mixed origin, devote first the 
summer, and then the autumn, and sometimes the 
winter also, to the hunting of the buffalo, bringing 
home vast quantities of pemmican, dried meat grease, 
tongues, &c. for which the Company's voyaging busi- 
ness affords the best market ; aud even many of the 
stationary agriculturists send oxen and carta, on shares, 
to help the poorer hunters to convey their booty to the 
settlement' 

On the west coast of the continent of America, inter- 
sected by the fiftieth degree of north latitude, and at 
some distance north of the Columbia River, lies Vancou- 
ver's Island, a British possession which, till the present 
time, has remained iu a state of nature. With a view 
to the plantation of one or more settlements on this 
insular spot, tho Hudson's Bay Company, as is well 
known, has acquired from government certain privi- 
leges. The ministers of the crown have been much 
blamed for turning over the task of colonising Van- 
couver's Island to a Company which has hitherto shown 
itself greatly averse to the spread of population upon 
its territory. We are not sure, however, that the ex- 
periments of government itself in that way have been 
so successful as to make emigrants desire very much 
to place themselves in its hands ; and it should like- 
wise be observed that the anti-colonising policy of the 
Company does not apply with nearly such force to the 
Pacific side as to the main portions of the territory. 
Properly worked, the privilege of colonising Vancou- 
ver's Island may prove of great public benefit It is 
not to be forgotten that the original North American 
colonies were settled by trading associations ; and how 
successful these settlements were, needs not to be par- 
ticularised. 

With respect to the capabilities of Vancouver's 
Island, it is thus spoken of by Simpson :— ' Tho southern ; 
end is well adapted for cultivation; for, in addition 
to a tolerable soil and a moderate climate, it possesses 
excellent harbours and abundance of timber. It will i 
doubtless become, in time, the most valuable section 
of the whole coast above California.' The natives ap- 
pear to be interesting. 'Behind Point Roberts there 
was a larpe camp of about a thousand savages, inhabi- 
tants of Vancouver's Island, who periodically cross the 
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gulf to Frazer's River, for the purpose of fishing. A 
great number of canoes assisted us in bringing our wood 
and water from the shore, some of them paddled en- 
tirely by young girls of remarkably interesting and 
comely appearance. These people offered us salmon, 
potatoes, berries, and shell- fish for sale.' The channel 
between this island and the mainland does not in 
any place exceed six miles in breadth, and the shores 
on both sides arc so mountainous, that the peaks are 
covered with perpetual snow. Along the whole coast 
the savages live well, having abundance of excellent 
fl*h and venison. Both men and women are well grown, 
with regular and pleasing features, and the girls de- 
cidedly pretty. • The northern end of Vancouver's 
Island would be an excellent position for the collecting 
and curing of salmon, which, being incredibly numerous 
in these waters, might easily be rendered one of the 
most important articles of trade in this country. The 
neighbouring Newettees, a brave and friendly tribe, 
would be valuable auxiliaries not only in aiding the 
essential operations of the establishment, but also in 
furnishing supplies of venison.' 

A contemporary periodical speaks thus of the island : 
— ' Returning to the geographical situation of Vancou- 
ver's Island, we see that it not only possesses the most 
important harbours on the north-west coast of the 
American continent, but that it commands for eighty 
miles the straits which lead to those in the territory of 
the United States. It follows, then, of necessity, that 
this island must become the focus of all the trade which 
shall at any future period flow in the north of Western 
America. Men will not always circumnavigate the 
globo to convey merchandise from one point to another. 
They will not take goods round Cape Horn or the Cape 
of Good Hope, on the way from Canton to New York. 
The Oriental trade of America will im/aUibty, some day, 
find its way across the American continent The time 
may be nearer than we like to predict, who shrink from 
the charge of extravagant enthusiasm ; but whenever it 
does arrive, the Straits of Juan de Fuca will become 
the funnel through which it will be poured into the 
New World. For the same reason that Tyre or Venice 
rose to be great on the earth, will the people who dwell 
around those straits become mighty in their genera- 
tion.'* 

We have only to add, that the American government 
has already contracted for the conveyance of mails by 
steam between Panama and the Oregon territory ; and 
this brings Vancouver's Island within the reach of 
regular correspondence. 

FEMALE SELF-DEVOTEDNESS. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

Not very far from a cathedral town in one of the mid- 
land counties, and on the banks of a broad and rapid 
river, there stood a low-built white stone-cottage, sur- 
rounded by colonnades and trellised work, whose taste- 
ful garden, gay with brilliant and variegated flowers, 
and emerald lawn, sloped down to the water's edge. 

This cottage was inhabited by three sisters, the two 
eldest still retaining traces of having been dowered in 
their youth with an extreme beauty, which had left 
only a faint and shadowy lustre behind; while the 
perfect repose of expression, which characterised the 
ordinary features of the youngest lady, was as far re- 
moved from apathetic indifference or lassitude of mind 
as sulkiness and discontent from heavenly resignation. 
The seclusion in which these ladies passed their lives 
had no mystery attached to it, while at the same time 
it was marked by somewhat of romantic interest ; in- 
deed many of the townsfolk had learnt to regard them 
much in the same light as nuns were looked upon in 
days of yore, their religious bias and charitable influ- 
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ence shedding a reflected lustre on the domain and 
adjacent lands. 

The Misses Dynevor were the daughters of a deceased 
cathedral dignitary. Miss Rosabel, the second, had 
been betrothed five-and-thirty years before to a gallant 
officer, who fell in the Peninsular war : this shock com- 
pletely prostrated and shattered her mind, and brought 
on a tedious illness. During many years, the eldest 
sister. Miss Floribel, had devoted herself to the sufferer 
with that devotion and patience which belong to the 
affections and heroism of private life ; the minds of 
both were sobered down from youth's giddiness by that 
which had been a mutual grief; and even when time, 
the restorer and healer, progressed towards a cure, they 
looked on the world with different eyes and different 
wishes from those of their early days. 

On their father's decease, determined to seek a retire- 
ment congenial to their habits and wishes, and finding 
Fawns Home put up for sale, they became the pur- 
chasers ; and here they had dwelt for a length of time 
in monastic privacy. Their existence passed in a mo- 
notonous unvaried routine; and but for the fact of 
their domicile speaking for itself, and their old domestic 
and factotum Mr Matthew speaking for them, they 
might have been forgotten by the world around: for 
although their alms-deeds were judicious and abundant, 
yet it was literally true as regarded them, that • the 
right hand knew not what the left did.* And as the 
almoner and dispenser of their bounties, the venerable 
Mr Matthew was as close and strict in observing 
secrecy as retainers imbued with no inordinate share 
of gossipping propensities usually are, so the details 
which transpired only aroused and tampered with cu- 
riosity without gratifying it 

The Misses Dynevor's nearest living relative was a 
paternal uncle, whose age did not much exceed that of 
his eldest niece, and who, having made a fortune in the 
East, was now expected home, unmarried and child- 
less. The gossips of the cathedral town had already 
decided that tlie ladies of Fawns Home would be their 
uncle's acknowledged co - heiresses ; and though no 
reason had ever been assigned for Miss Genevieve's 
sharing her sisters' seclusion, there were two or three 
grayheaded individuals who slightly remembered hav- 
ing heard rumours of a disappointment in love, which 
had soured her temper — for she had never been like 
her elder sisters : they were gay and beautiful young 
women, while Genevieve, as a plain and moping girl, 
had evinced few traits likely to gain her popularity or 
distinction. 

But the peace and concord of the retired inmates of 
Fawns Home was undisturbed by conjecture or gossip : 
there affection and unanimity ever walked hand in 
hand. Each Sabbath morning a comfortably -awned 
boat might be seen waiting beside their garden steps, 
to convey the ladies, with their domestics, to the point 
of landing nearest the cathedral, to which a short walk 
conducted them ; and where, ensconced in a deeply-cur- 
tained pew, they were entirely screened from observa- 
tion. The occupants of the pleasure-boats, passing and 
repassing this river-road, often saw the figures of the 
three sisters gliding amid the colonnades or emerging 
from the shrubberies. Sometimes they appeared to be 
busily employed in gardening; sometimes sauntering, 
book in hand, or arm in arm, engaged in converse; 
sounds of music floated across the water at intervals; 
and in the summer evenings, the sweet scent wafted on 
the balmy breeze from the gardens of Fawns Home, 
and the delicious quietude pervading the place, tempted 
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many idlers to rest on their oars, while they spoke 
in whisper*, as if unwilling to disturb the serenity. 
Colonies of song-bird* seemed to seek refuge here, and 
the concert of the groves was unique and perfect ; while 
beneath the overhanging boughs some graceful fawns 
might be seen standing on the river's brink, playfully 
darting away, or slaking their thirst with watchful 
glance. Intrusive visitors, in times gone by, had often 
endeavoured to penetrate within the pleasant precincts; 
but a firm and consistent rejection of all overtures which 
might tend to social intercourse overruled the difficul- 
ties of their positiou, and the Misses Dynevor, • the 
nuns of Fawns Home,' at length found themselves and 
their strange ways uninterfered with. 

A few months preceding the period at which I have 
introduced them to the reader, a new inmate had been 
admitted as a resident member of the well-arranged 
household : this was a girl of about fifteen years of age, 
who appeared to be under tho peculiar care and patron- 
age of Miss Genevieve. Tho young stranger, indeed, 
rc-id to the elder ladies, whose sight was not so good 
as it had been ; she also assisted them in tending the 
favourite flower-baskets ; she helped them to feed the 
birds, and many other dumb pets; and her ringing laugh 
and bounding steps attended on them all by turns : they 
all loved and caressed her, and the fair girl was in some 
danger of being spoiled. When she first came, a good 
deal of sadness was perceptible; her mourning habit, 
indeed, might account for this ; yet by degrees the 
soothing assiduities and tender caresses of Miss Gene- 
vieve completed the restoration to her natural happy 
cheerfulness, for youthful spirits are wonderfully elastic; 
and though by the hour together Mary Trevor would 
pour into her friend's ear oft-repeated tales of home and 
home's doings, that patient friend was never weary of 
listening to the details; whilo she sympathised with 
her charge, counselled and smiled, and finally won as 
much sweet and pure affection as one guileless human 
being can bestow on another. 

One day during the summer following Mary Trevor's 
domestication, an unusual bustle nml excitement per- 
vading the orderly household signified that some event 
not in the usual routine had occurred : this was no 
less than the arrival of the Misses Dynevor's rich 
uncle, who may be introduced sitting in an easy-chair, 
placed by the open window of the pleasant library look- 
ing forth on garden sweets, and the sparkling river 
beyond, and saying, ' Well, niece Flory, if my looks had 
worn as well as yours, I should have much reason for 
content' — he was a withered, yellow -looking gentleman, 
with inquisitive eyes, and a nose poking everywhere 
(like a thin Paul Fry without an umbrella) — ' but Indian 
suns and Indian life don't tend to improve the com- 
plexion. And so you have mewed yourself up here all 



these years, and never thought of marrying (you are 

all- 
sake of keeping poor Rosy company ? ' 



only a few years my junior, you know), and all for the 



'My dear uncle,' interrupted Miss Dynevor in a 
deprecatory tone, ' it is not every one who has a voca- 
tion for wedded life : I always had a desire to live as 
wc are now doing 1' 

'Humph! you are a good girl, Flory, and a kind 
one,' answered her uncle ; * but there nrc three of you. 
Has Genevieve had " no vocation" for matrimony 
either?' 

A silence which ensued was broken by the entrance 
of Mary Trevor ; and on her being named to Mr 1 )yne- 
vor, he seemed rather puzzled, and musingly repeated, 
* Trevor, Trevor t the name is familiar to me. When I 
was last in England, and you were quite a girl then, 
Jenny, had not your father an assistant chaplain of that 
name ? CecU Trevor— to be sure— now I am clear t He 
was a liandsome lad, but a Uetlc too volatile for his 
vocation : I remember he had run through n mint of 
niuiiey at college, and his father threatened to disin- 
herit him if he didn't retrieve and amend, by marry- 
ing a lady of fortune. Why, I thought he had a kind- 
ness for yon, Jenny : I am sure you had for him.' 



• Mary, my dear, will you go into the greenhouse 
and gather me a bouquet?' said Miss Dynevor, at the 
same time casting an appealing glance towards Iter 
uncle, who, however, was usually unobservant of such 
hints, and on whom the agitation visible in Genevieve's 
demeanour was lost, as well as the silent tear trickling 
down her check. 

His attention, however, was diverted by this move- 
ment towards Mary, who left the room, followed by 
Genevieve. * That is a very lovely girl,' quoth Uncle 
Dynevor. 4 ner name is Trevor, you say? Any relation 
to the Cecil Trevor we have been speaking of? By the 
by, how did that affair end between him and Jenny : 
I thought she was destined for his wife?' 

'Ana so she was, uncle,' answered Miss Dynevor: 
' some other time you shall hear the history, and then 
you will reverence our sweet Genevieve's noble nature : 
all I have time to tell you at present is, that Mr Trevor 
has been dead many years, and the young girl whom 
you have just seen is now an orphan, Cecil's only 
daughter, and our sister's adopted child.' 

Uncle Dynevor looked very uncomfortable and 
fidgetty : he'did not perfectly comprehend what he bad 
been told, and curiosity was a kind of disease with 
him ; the desire to gain information, as the feeling is 
mildly denominated, rendering him, when thwarted, 
taciturn and subdued : however, there was a dignity 
and decision in Miss Dynevor's manner which operated 
as a check upon further questioning at present. Mr 
Dynevor was of n suspicious as well as inquisitive 
nature ; his suspicions were continually aroused as to 
the motives of any persons who might show him kind- 
ness or attention : he never forgot his wealth, and he 
imagined that no one else did. But with his three 
nieces he felt at ease on this point : for he knew they 
enjoyed an ample sufficiency, and beheld their content- 
ment and independence of the world. He knew they 
desired no more riches, and began to feel at a loss as 
to how he should dispose of his own. These thoughts 
continually haunted him ; and after he had sojourned 
for n space at Fawns Home, they took the form of words, 
as he walked one evening with Genevieve, evidently his 
favourite niece, on a pathway parallel with the river, 
and overhanging the stream. Her soft voice, speaking 
the thoughts of piety and love, emanations of a pure 
and tranquil mind, had a beneficial effect on the world- 
worn man ; he felt soothed and peaceful, with a strong 
desire to indulge in confidential discourse ; nor longer 
could he refrain from saying, ' I wish you had married, 
my dear Jenny, and had a numerous tribe of little 
ones around you ; tfien I should have known what 
to do with my money ; but now I've nobody in the 
world I care to give it to while I am alive, or wh*n I 
am dead, for you and your sisters don't want it' 

The colour mounted to Genevieve's pale face as she 
answered in a low voice, ' Although I am unmarried, 
dear Uncle Dynevor, yet I have adopted children, who 
are inexpressibly dear to me : if you will assist me 
with a portion of your wealth for their benefit 1 shall 
heartily thank you.' 

This was plain-speaking indeed ; and Uncle Dynevor 
stopped in his walk up and down the terrace, and gazed 
with amazement on his niece j but the self- possession i 
and calm truthfulness with which she met his glance 
disarmed all resentment, if resentment he had momen- 
tarily felt, on hearing such a proposition. Curiosity, 
however, was fairly aroused, and he begged for an ex- 
planation of her singular request. 

' Uncle Dynevor,' said Genevieve, ' I know that you 
have desired to hear my simple story ; and I will not 
allow any selfish shrinking from poiuful remembrances 
to withhold me from imparting the knowledge which 
may perhaps arouse your interest in behalf of the or- 
phans under my care. I heard yon say that yon recol- 
lected Cecil Trevor : we were betrothed — and Am father 
desired our union, as mine had powerful ecclesiastical 
influence, and I had the promise of a fair dower. You 
must make great allowance* for poor CecU in what I 
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am about to relate. Alas ! I scarcely know how to do 
so ! You know, uncle, I was nlways a decidedly plain 
girl, and he was a passionate admirer of beauty : he 
forgot his engagement to me, and they pronounced him 
dishonoured when he married an obscure individual, 
whose virtuous conduct and fascinations of person 
formed the only excuse for so rash and imprudent an 
act Disinherited by his own father, who died soon 
after, and utterly discarded by mine, who never forgave 
the slight, Cecil Trevor disappeared from tho world 
altogether ; and I heard that he had accepted a distant 
curacy, obtained through the kindness of a college 
friend, which barely afforded support for his family. 
Thither former clamorous creditors followed ; debts 
and difficulties unceasingly harassed and oppressed him ; 
and in six years from the date of his marriage, this 
high-spirited and gifted being sunk broken-hearted into 
the grave. On his deathbed he wrote to my father, 
who was then insensible, and on the eve of dissolution, 
imploring his interest on behalf of the widow and four 
children, who were left utterly destitute and unpro- 
tected. A few weeks afterwards, I made my way to 
poor Cecil's grave, and clasped his orphans to my heart 
Mrs Trevor never recovered the shock of her husband's 
loss, to whom she had been tenderly attached, and con- 
tinued ill health prevented her from making any personal 
exertions. It was impossible to separate Mary from her 
afflicted mother, so that her education has been much 
neglected ; but she is an apt scholar, and a docile, affec- 
tionate child ; and when she lost her surviving parent a 
few months ago, and came to reside with us, through the 
kind permission of my sisters, I felt as if some long-lost 
lnppincss had arisen within me, for now she is all my 
own. Cecil, my eldest son (you smile, dear uncle), is 
at college ; he has shown a decided predilection for the 
church, and as I wish to give his brothers the same 
advantages, I am rather straitened for means some- 
times. Now, can you understand my impertinent 
speech, dear uncle, aud why I desire your assistance 
some day? Ah ! could you but see my three boys, how 
good and beautiful they ore, you too would love these 
fatherless ones I ' 

4 And is it possible, Jenny,' said Mr Dynevor, * that 
you have done all this for the children of him who 
slighted and rejected you ? Either your Christian 
charity must be perfect, or you must have loved Cecil 
Trevor to an extraordinary degree.' 

' Ah ! dear uncle, I am but an imperfect Christian,' 
and Genevieve's voice was tremulous, and the light of 
other days shone in her gentle eyes ; * but you are right 
in your other supposition.' 

•This is indeed true love, Jenny!' exclaimed Mr 
Dynevor; 'and you arc a noble creature. You must 
introduce me to your adopted sons ; little Mary is my 
pet already, you know. Ha, ha! and so the old uncle 
has found a family ready made for him, with plenty of 
calls on his purse it would seem ! ' 

Mr Dynevor embraced the earliest opportunity of 
informing his elder nieces that he was acquainted with 
the facts of Genevieve's story from her own lips : those 
J worthy ladies added still further information, for they 
| expatiated on their sister's generous conduct, how she 
hnd entirely devoted her time and fortune to comfort 
and support Cecil Trevor's widow and children ; they 
dwelt on her self-denial, utter self-forgetfulness, her 
serenity, and uncomplaining cheerfulness of disposition. 
These were themes which the Misses Dynevor never 
wearied of ; and although they did not speak of the 
conduct of the 'disinherited' hi the same extenuating 
terms as Genevieve did, yet they allowed that lie had 
died a humbled and a penitent man. 

' He never was worthy of our sister,' softly ejacu- 
lated Miss Rosabel. 

' Jt would be difficult to meet with any one who was," 
peremptorily added Miss Dynevor; to which assertion 
her uncle cordially assented. 

Mr Dynevor never again was at a loss how to dispose 
of his riches ; and when surrounded, as he frequently 



was, by the orphan family, with ' Mamma Genevieve ' 
at their head, his blessed and newly-born feelings often 
made him say to himself, * After all, what is the good of 
wealth except to contribute to the happiness aud well- 
being of others ? ' 

SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mant emigrants who arrive in Australia entertain 
exaggerated notions respecting the dangers arising 
from snakes. It is true all arc of a venomous nature ; 
but comparatively few persons suffer from them. The 
most common species are of various shades of brown, 
black, or slate colour; and in size they range from 
18 or 14 inches to as many feet in length. It is 
believed generally that the smaller varieties are the 
most venomous ; but there are scarcely grounds for 
this supposition, for I have known death to have re- 
peatedly resulted from bites indicted by the larger 
kinds. They differ in many points from the serpents 
of other countries, nor is there any representative of 
the rattlesnake family in Australia. They in general 
frequent certain localities in preference to others, and it 
is dangerous to walk in the bush in some places with- 
out particular caution ; and no one should sit down 
upon any fallen half-decayed tree without a previous 
inspection of the spot Twice in one forenoon, during 
a shooting excursion, did a gentleman, in stepping over 
fallen timber, very nearly place his foot each time upon 
a large brown snake, although he walked very circum- 
spectly ; and on the borders of a swamp near George's 
River 1 have known a dozen to be killed in the same 
space of time. 

The largest kind is, I believe, a species of boa, called 
by the colonists in general the ' diamond-snake,' from 
the shape of the spots marking its skin : the names 
given to the different varieties are, however, conflict- 
ing, and vary in different localities. It sometimes 
attains to the length of 12 or U feet, but in general is 
much smaller. Inspecting one of these, the following 
incident lately occurred: — A youth of ten years one 
day took a stroll in the neighbouring bush. He was 
walking along the margin of a swamp, when he espied 
a large diamond-snake lying coiled up in a pretty deep 
hollow, formed by the uprooting of a tree, and a little 
watching assured him of its being asleep. Not at all 
afraid, he cut a large stick with his pocket-knife, and 
sharpened one end, for he had noticed that the reptile lay 
with its head flat to the ground, and he did not wish to 
bruise its skin, for he had a brother who was studying 
medicine in Scotland, who had expressed a wish for spe- 
cimens of natural history, and he considered this a good 
opportunity of securing a very fine one. He thought 
he could manage to pin it down by the ncek, and then 
cut its throat with his pocket-knife, keeping it all the 
time in the hole it was then lying in, where he had it 
at advantage. He crept up, and succeeded cleverly 
enough in doing the first ; but the last was no easy 
task : he had never before seen so large a snake, and 
had no conception of its strength. It was fortunate 
that the stick was strong and sharp, for he thus kept 
its head down, though, owing to the softness of the 
soil, he did so with difficulty ; but he speedily found 
that instead of cutting its throat, he would be lucky if 
he could cut his new acquaintance in any way ; for in 
spite of his precautions, the snake got its tail partly 
hooked round one of its assailant's legs, and the danger 
was imminent if more of the body should coil round. 
After many minutes' hard fighting, he managed, by a 
dexterous jerk, to cast off the portion entangled, and 
then threw the end of the pole from him, and the snake 
shaking himself free, would have made off; but his 
antagonist was determined not to lose him, and being 
now not so particular about the skin, a few blows from 
the heavy stick soon settled the business. He hung 
him over a low bough, and went for aid to carry him 
home ; but on his return, it was discovered twined 
amongst the topmost boughs. The visitor, however, 
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mounted, and uncoiling the folds, jerked him down, as 
it wan now powerless for mischief. It measured more 
than 10 feet in length, and was of considerable thick- 
ness. It was thought a bold act for so young a lad to 
attack alone so formidable a reptile. 

In large towns there is seldom any chance of danger 
arising, although I have sometimes known carts, sent 
into the bush to collect firewood, to be the means of 
bringing snakes into Syduey; the wood selected being 
decayed, and often hollow, affording the opportunity of 
the reptiles' conveyance. A gentleman in that town 
once lost » valuable dog from the bite of one thus 
introduced into the yard where the animal was kept. 
Upon one occasion a man who was collecting fuel had 
a very narrow escape ; he displayed great presence of 
mind; had it been otherwise, he in all probability 
would have been bitten. lie had raised a large log 
upon his shoulder, and was about to carry it to the 
cart, when suddenly a snake glided over the wood close 
to his fiicc and slipped off at the instant he tlung the 
log from him. Willi the same movement ho looked | 
down, but no reptile was there; the ground at that 
spot was quite bare, and could not have concealed it ; 
nor was it hidden in anyway by the wood. In short, 
lie instantly became aware of the unpleasant fact, that 
the snake was in h'u jnicktt! He had on, besides his 
shirt, a pair of loose trousers, fastened round his waist 
by a leathern belt, the right pocket of which was large, 
and its fl»p hanging wide open; and into its open 
mouth had the reptile slipped on falling. Tor some 
time he stood, expecting every moment to sec the head 
thrust out ; but it kept still. With a quiet and gentle 
hand, therefore, he unbuckled the belt of his trousers, 
and slowly drew his feet together; and then gradually 
lowering the garment to his ankles, he cleverly freed 
his feet from the folds, the latter process being the 
more dangerous, as his bare legs might have suffered 
had the reptile then protruded its head. He then drew 
the trousers along by one leg, and shook out and 
killed it. 

One variety is called the ' carpet-snake,' from the pecu- 
liar pattern formed by the colouring of its skin. These 
arc fittally venomous. A party in an orchard were 
once much alarmed: one of their number having 
ascended a peach-tree to procure some of the fruit, 
had nearly grasped the folds of a carpet-snake, which 
was coiled up amongst the leaves. The fright of the 
discovery caused him to f.dl to the ground, though 
luckily without much injury in consequence. This 
snake was killed, as was also another by the same party, 
as it swam across the Nepean river ; indeed I believe 
that most snakes can swim well, and that many errors 
have arisen by persons describing water serpents, which 
were in reality common land snakes. The hanks of 
rivers, and particularly the margins of small creeks, 
are favourite places of resort for them in very hot 
weather. 

Sonic of the smaller varieties arc beautiful. One 
day, at a villa a few miles from Sydney, a lady step- 
ping otit from the window of the drawing-room on to 
the lawn, observed lying on the gravel walk a small 
crooked stick, finely covered with different -coloured 
mosses, as she thought. She stooped to pick it up, 
and examine it narrowly. It was a small snake ! — one 
of the most deadly kind. Luckily she held it so 
slightly, that its first struggle caused it to slide from 
her grasp. She wished to have it preserved, on account 
of its beauty; hut the gardener severed it with his 
spade. 

Although perhaps there are scarcely any entirely 
harmless snakes in Australia, similar to those which 
sometimes inhabit the houses in the West Indies, it is 
probable that many arc venomous, without being neces- 
sarily fatally so. Some gentlemen were once shooting 
in the woods in company with a black native, when 
one of them was bitten by a snake, which the black 
follow fortunately saw before it escaped. The sufferer 
almost immediately became very ill, sick, and faint ; 



and naturally concluding he was doomed, he hastily 
pulled out his pocket-book, in order to leave some dying 
directions in writing. The black fellow, however, com- 
forted him by the assurance of ' Baal you die yet ; only 
murry yalla, by and by directly'— (* You will not die 
yet ; but only turn very yellow soon.') Nor did he die ; 
and he did turn very yellow, although I could not ascer- 
tain whether this was owing to any action upon the 
liver causing retention of the bile, or to some other 
effect of the virus. 

The inhabitants of Windsor once had an opportunity 
of witnessing the operation of sucking the wound caused 
by a snake-bite, as performed by a black fellow. The 
man bitten was employed in making the three-railed 
fences which in the colony are the substitutes for the 
more picturesque hedgerows used at home. lie had 
stooped to lift a fence from a heap on the ground, and 
was bitten in the act ; he was alone at the time, and 
had endeavoured to reach the town, which was at no 
great distance ; but his strength had failed, and he was 
found lying in the middle of the road, vainly endea- 
vouring to drink at a puddle collected there. He was 
carried into town, and a black fellow immediately 
summoned. Upon his arrival, making a great parade 
of the occasion and his office, he called for some salt ; 
and placing a quantity in his mouth, began to suck. 
He pulled away for a long time, often causing great 
pain to the patient ; and then, indicating that no one 
was to follow and watch him, he ran off for some dis- 
tance in the bush. Curiosity induced one or two to 
creep after; and they approached near enough to ob- 
serve that he spat with great vehemence, and with wild 
gestures ; and, as they thought, with strange words in 
his own language. In about a quarter of an hour he 
came running back at full speed, saying he had not got 
it all yet ; and recommenced sucking with renewed 
vigour; which he continued doing for many minutes 
more, and then repeated his former manoeuvres. In 
half an hour he sauntered back quite composed, and 
told the man he would not die. He did recover. 

The lady above-mentioned who mistook a snake for 
a moss-covered stick, was once witness to a remarkable 
instance of fascination by terror, caused by the unex- 
pected and sudden sight of a large serpent. She was 
strolling with a female companion in a spot where, 
owing to the frequent occurrence of little patches of 
low scrub, they were often slightly separated. Void- 
ing herself alone, after walking a little time, Miss 

B turned to look for her companion, and saw her 

standing at some distance, apparently looking fixedly 
at some object a little way before her. After waiting n 
few momenta, she spoke, but received no answer -, and 
observing that her friend still kept the same posture, 
which was rather a strange one, slic walked towards 
her, and when near enough to distinguish her features, 
was quite frightened at her appearance. One hand was 
placed, as for support, against a young sapling which 
grew by her side ; the other was extended before her, 
at arms-length, in the manner of repelling ; the body 
was slightly drawn back, the head thrown forward. 
Her eyes were fixed, distended, and glaring; the lips 
apart ; there was no heaving of the chest ; the whole 
frame was rigid and motionless. Miss B was terri- 
fied beyond measure : she again spoke, but, as before, 
received no reply : she looked in the direction of her 
companion's gaze, but saw nothing, the ground for 
many yards being scattered over with a thin scrub. 
She moved closer up to her side, and again looked, 
and for a few moments was almost as much terrified. 
On the ground, at a few yards' distance, partly coiled, 
as though ready to spring, with its hideous head erect, 
and its fiery blasting eyes gleaming with malignity, 
its fangs exposed, and its forked tongue playing with a 
quick and tremulous motion — which, in the afternoon's 
sun, assumed the appearance and coruscations of a 
minute stream of lightning — was a huge snake. Mrs 

A made a movement forwards, as though impelled | 

irresistibly ; and this recalled her companion from her | 
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momentary trance of terror, who seized her by the arm 
with a loud stream, which startled away the reptile, 

and Mrs A sunk down, completely oyercomo by 

the revulsion of feeling. The house was close by, and 
assistance soon procured. Mrs A is a remark- 
ably beautiful woman, and Miss B often afterwards 

remarked what a magnificent study she would at that 
moment have presented to a painter of genius. 

It must not lx! supposed for an instant, however, that 
any danger arising from these reptiles is of n nature or 
amount calculated to create any serious obstacle or 
drawback to the intending emigrant to the Australian 
colonies, any more than the same thing in respect to 
America or Canada, the West Indies or India. The 
above notes, scanty as they are, wero all tho personal 
observations and facts collected during many years' 
residence ; and although perhnpa they look formidable 
enough when collected, nevertheless many a resilient 
in the colony of long standing, and who has perhaps 
never once seen a snake (and there are many such), 
will read this article with as much interest, and pro- 
bably as great a sensation of novelty, as the intending 
emigrant who has not yet left these shores. 



JOHN FOSTER THE ESSAYIST. 

John Fosteh, whose essays are justly ranked among 
the most original and valuable works of the day, was 
born in 1770, in the Vale of Todmorden, whose serene 
beauties, and the quiet associations of humble life, may 
be said to have moulded his retiring habits and rigorous 
cast of thought. Like Hall, Mr Foster was pastor of 
a Baptist congregation ; and after running his ueeful 
course, he died in 1813, at Stapleton, near Bristol, 
where he had resided for the last thirty years of his 
life. 

F urther than these few particulars, it is unnecessary 
to say anything biographically of Foster. The remark- 
able thing about him was his ardent and pure thtnfciny* 
If ever there was a man who may be said, in the lan- 
guage of the old paradox, to have been * never less 
alone than when alone, and never more occupied than 
when at leisure," that man was John Foster. The ex- 
ercises of the Christian ministry, in which a consider- 
able portion of his life was engaged, were conducted for 
the moat part in a noiseless manner, and in the shadiest 
nooks of the field of labour ; so that when his now 
celebrated essays came forth to the public, they were 
to all, but a few, virtually anonymous publications. No 
one who has deeply acquainted himself with these ad- 
mirable productions, will need to have repeated to him 
that profound laborious thought was the business of 
Foster's life ; and the absence of this mental habitude 
in others, especially in those who occupied the more 
conspicuous positions in society, was often lameuted by 
him with a bitterness which might almost have been 
mistaken for misanthropy. 

This habit of mind showed itself in a remarkable 
manner both in his ministerial exercises and in his 
ordinary conversation. The character of both was such, 
as to impress upon the hearer the notion that he was 
merely thinking aloud. There was no physical anima- 
tion or gesture, none of that varied intonation which 
commonly graduates the intensity of excitement. He 
threw out all the originality of his vie ws, and the bound- 
less variety of his illustrations, in a deep monotonous 
tone, which seemed the only natural vehicle for such 
weighty, comprehensive conception*. Tins was only 
varied by an earnest emphasis, so frequent in every 
sentence, as to show how many modifying expressions 
there were which it was necessary to keep in distinct 
view, in order fully to realise the idea of the speaker. 
It may be added here, though it would be impossible, in 
a brief sketch like the present, to touch upon* such a 
subject otherwise than in passing, that the same pecu- 
liarity is obvious in all his published productions. To 
a superficial reader their style might seem loaded and 
redundant, but on closer examination, it will be found 



that this unusual copiousness of modifying epithets and 
clauses arose from that fulness of thought, and conse- 
quent necessity for compression, which compelled him, 
if ho must prescribe limits to his composition, to group 
in every sentence, and around every main idea, a mul- 
titude of attendant ones, which a more diffuse writer 
would have expanded into paragraphs. Hence his 
writings are not really obscure, but only difficult, de- 
manding the same vigorous exertion of thought ia the 
reader which is exercised in the writer. The observa- 
tion, therefore, of the late Robert Hall, in his well- 
known review of Foster's Essays, appears to be more 
ingenious and beautiful than critically correct. The 
error, however, if it be such, might almost have been 
expected from so perfect a master of the euphonous 
style as Mr Hall— a writer who, in tho words of Dugald 
Stewart, combined all the literary excellencies of Burke, 
Addison, and Johnson. 'The author,' says Mr Hall. 
* has paid too little attention to the construction of his 
sentences. They are for the most part too long, some- 
times involved in perplexity, and often loaded with 
redundancies. They have too much of the looseness of 
a harangue, and too little of the compact elegance of 
regular composition. An occasional obscurity pervades 
some parts of the work. The mind of the writer seems 
at times to struggle with conceptions too mighty for 
his grasp, and to present confused masses rather than 
distinct delineations of thought. This is, however, to 
be imputed to the originality, not tho weakness, of his 
powers. The scale on which he thinks is so vast, and 
the excursions of his imagination are so extended, that 
they frequently carry him into the most unbeaten track, 
and among objects where a ray of light glances in an 
angle only, without diffusing itself over the whole.' 

Reference has been made to the solitary habits of 
Mr Foster's life. It must not be supposed, however, 

[ that he was, to use his own expression, the ' grim soli- 
taire.' He chose as the partner of his retirement a 

I lady whose talents and force of character he ever held 
in high and deserved respect. It is generally believed 
that when Mr Foster proposed to her that union which 
subsequently took place, she declared that she would 
marry no one that had not distingnished himself in the 
literature of his day, and Foster's F.asays in ' Letters to 
a Friend' were the bilklt-dottx of this extraordinary 
courtship. It is amusing to recollect that after the first 
evening which Foster spent in company with his future 
wife, he described her as a * marble statue surrounded 
with iron palisades.' 

Tho high walla with which his residence at Stapleton 
was surrounded, and which permitted not a glimpse of 
the house or garden, seemed to proclaim inaccessibility, 
and to say to the visitor, as plainly as walls can speak, 
' No admittance.' No sooner, however, were these dilli- 
cultics surmounted by the good offices of an old servant, 
who seemed a sort of natural appendage to her master, 
than a charming contrast was felt between the prohibi- 
tory character of the residence and the impressive but 
delightful affability of the occupant. His only hobby 
was revealed by the first glance at his apartments. The 
choicest engravings met the eye in every direction, 
which, together with a profusion of costly illustrated 
works, showed that if our hermit had in other respects 
lift the world behind him, he had made a most self- 
indulgent reservation of the arts. 

But the great curiosity of the honse was a certain 
mysterious apartment, which was not entered by any 
but the recluse himself perhaps once ir. twenty years j 
and if the recollection of the writer serves him, the 
prohibition must have extended in all its force to do- 
mestics of every claas. This was the library. Many 
iutreaties to be favoured with the view of this scat of 
privacy had been silenced by allusions to the cave of 
Trophonius, and in one instance to Erebus itself, and by 
mock-solemn remonstrances, founded on the danger of 
such enterprises lo persons of weak nerves and fine 
sensibilities. At length Mr Foster's consent was ob- 
tained, and he led the way to his previously uninvaded 
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fastness — on event so unusual, as to hare been men- 
tioned in a letter which is published in the second 
volume of his ' Life nnd Correspondence.' The floor 
was occupied by scattered garments, rusty firearms, 
and a hillock of ashes from tbe grate which might well 
be supposed to hare been the accumulation of a winter, 
while that which ought to have been the writing-desk 
of the tenant was furnished with the blackened remains 
of three dead pens and a dry inkstand by way of 
cenotaph. 

Around this grotesque miscellany was ranged one of 
the selectest private libraries in which it was ever the 
good luck of a bibliomaniac to revel. The choicest 
editions of the best works adorned the shelves, while 
stowed in large chests were a collection of valuable 
illustrated works in which the book-worm, without a 
metaphor, was busy in his researches. A present of 
Coleridge's 'Friend' from the book-shelrcs is retained 
by the writer as a trophy of this sacrilegious invasion. 

It will readily be supposed, from what has been said 
of the secluded habits of Mr Foster, that the inter- 
course of friendship must hare been greatly sustained 
by means of correspondence. From the frequency of 
personal and private references in letters, a large pro- 
portion of such compositions must in all cases be with- 
held from the public eye, from ordinary motives of 
delicacy. Happily, however, without any violation of 
this decorum, a large body of Mr Foster's correspon- 
dence has been given to the world, the perusal of which 
by those who were not privileged with his friendship, 
must have mingled a more tender feeling with the 
admiration excited by his genius. The unreprcsscd 
exudation of his nature in these compositions invests 
them with the same charm which has been noticed as 
attaching to his conversation which wc have designated 
as 'thinking aloud.' His accessibility by the young 
was one of the most beautiful features in his character, 
and will remind those of Mr Burke, who are acquainted 
with the more private habits of his life. The exquisite 
and redundant kindness of his letters to young friends 
is perfectly affecting, and show how necessarily simpli- 
city and condescension are the attributes of true intel- 
lectual and moral greatness. 

It would be next to impossible to convey to any one 
who was not acquainted with Mr Foster a correct im- 
pression of his personal appearance. His dress was 
uncouth, and neglected to the last degree. A long gray 
coat, almost of the fashion of a dressing gown ; trousers 
which seemed to have been cherished relics of his boy- 
hood, and to have quarrelled with a pair of gaiters, an 
intervening inch or two of stocking indicating the dis- 
puted territory; shoes whoso solidity occasionally eli- 
cited from the wearer a reference to the equipments of 
the ancient Israelites; a coloured silk handkerchief, 
loosely tied about his neck, and an antique waistcoat of 
most uncanonical hue — these, with an indescribable 
hat, completed the philosopher's costume. In his walks 
to and from the city of Bristol (the latter frequently by 
night) he availed himself at once of the support and 
protection of a formidable club, which, owing to the 
difficulty with which a short dagger in the handle was 
released by a spring, he used jocosely to designate as a 
'member of the Peace Society.' So utterly careless 
was he of his appearance, that he was not unfrcquently 
seen in Bristol during the hot weather walking with 
his coat and waistcoat over his arm. 

This eccentricity gave rise to somo curious mistakes. 
On ono occasion, while carrying some articles of dress, 
in the dusk of the evening, to the cottage of a poor 
man, he was accosted by a constable, who, from his 
appearance, suspected they were stolen, some depre- 
dations of the kind having been recently committed in 
tbe neighbourhood. Mr Foster conducted the man to 
the sent of an opulent gentleman, with whom he was 
engaged to spend the evening; and the confusion cf the 
constable may be easily imagined when he was informed 
of the name of his prisoner, who dismissed him with 
hearty praise for his diligence and fidelity. 



His was one of those countenances which it is impos- 
sible to forget, and yet of which no portrait very vividly 
reminds us. His forehead was a triumph to the phre- 
nologist, and surrounded as it was by a most unculti- 
vated wig, might suggest the idea of a perpendicular 
rock crowned with straggling verdure; while his calm 
but luminous eye, deeply planted beneath his massive 
brow, might be compared to a lamp suspended in one 
of its caverns. In early life, his countenance, one 
would suppose, must have been strikingly beautiful ; his 
features being both regular and commanding, and his 
complexion retaining to the last that fine but treacherous 
hue which probably indicated the malady that termi- 
nated his life. His natural tendency to solitary medi- 
tation never showed herself more strikingly than in his 
last hours. Aware of the near approach of death, he 
requested to be left entirely alone, and was found shortly 
after he had expired in a composed and contemplative 
attitude, as if he had thought his way to the mysteries 
of another world. 



SHOP S. 

Whf.n Charles Lamb was asked his opinion of the Vale 
of Keswick, and the Hills of Ambleside, he frankly 
acknowledged that there was more pleasure for him in 
the London shop-windows, when lighted up and full 
in the frosty evenings before Christmas. This answer, 
though odd and unexpected, is not surprising. Where, 
in the wide world, is there such an exposition of artistic 
wealth and magnificence as is seen daily iu the London 
shop-windows? No doubt some of the shops of Paris 
and New York rival anything of the kind in the British 
metropolis ; but, taken as a whole, the stock and the 
nrray of the London shops are unmatchable. All 
Orientals and Africans on visiting Europe for the first 
time arc most struck with the splendour of the shops. 
There was nothing unreasonable in the request of an 
African king's son, whose tribe had been serviceable to 
the French settlements on the Senegal, in return for 
which the young prince was taken under the protection 
of Louis XIV., and sent to receive an education in 
Paris. After having seen and been astonished at the 
French capital, Louis inquired of him what would be 
the most desirable present for his father, promising 
that whatever he selected should be sent, when the 
youth exclaimed, with a look of the most imploring 
earnestness, 'Mighty monarch, let me seud him a 
shop !' 

There is a curious instance of mistaken politeness 
recorded of the first Chinese ambassador at the court 
of Versailles. For the first few days of his residence 
he never passed the shop-window of an eminent hair- 
dresser without performing the great houto, or cere- 
mony of nineteen prostrations, before the waxwork 
fashionables it contained, supposing them, as it was at 
length discovered, to represent the gods of the western 
barbarians, placed there for public adoration in a richly- 
decorated temple. Such a mistake was natural for a 
Chinese. In his country, as well as throughout the 
whole East, the ornaments and magnitude of European 
shops are unknown. What may be called the grandeur 
of commerce is confined to the bazaar, a species of 
covered market-place, or rather temporary arcade, the 
greater part of which is composed of mere booths or 
sheds; and even there the display consists merely of 
quantities of merchandise, with little arrangement, less* 
accommodation, and scarcely any of that ornamental in- 
genuity and minute attention to business which renders 
the shopkecping of Europe so complicated and remark- 
able. The * money-snaring machinery,' as a late divine 
called it, with which most of our readers, especially in 
large towns, are acquainted, is not yet dreamed of by 
the Orientals. The ample room, the front of plate-glass, 
the costly flttings-up, and the splendid effects of Bude 
lights and mirrors ; the various functionaries employed, 
from the card distributor to the recorder of unper- 
euaded customers ; and the innumerable modes of 
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printed advertisement, more or less practised by all our 
commercial world, merge in Asia into a small dingy 
room or tent, with a wide door, before which sits the 
merchant of silks or diamonds, as the case may be — the 
former article lying in piles around him, and the latter 
spread so as to display their size and quality to the 
best advantage on a table before him ; while a slave at 
the door loudly enumerates all, and generally much 
more than could be found within ; and another stands 
by to assist the merchant in the display of his goods, 
and show them occasionally, by way of confirmation to 
the statements of his companion at the door. 

Such are the establishment and assistant! 
by the wealthiest and most enterprising 
among the primitive Asiatics, with the exception of 
some camels and their drivers, required for the carriage 
of goods in the celebrated caravans. These humble 
accommodations arc considered perfectly sufficient ; but 
commerce in Asia, though it occupies a somewhat 
limited and subordinate position compared with that of 
Europe, has a species of peculiar etiquette, which, how- 
ever grotesque it would appear to a London merchant, 
is regarded by its disciples as indispensable to business. 
The Armenians, who divide with the Greeks and Jews 
the entire mercantile department of Western Asia, arc 
accustomed to sit down and weep bitterly when tliey 
have sold any article of value, declaring that the pur- 
chaser has ruined them. The Jews, on similar occa- 
sions, rend their garments, which are said to bo worn 
purposely for the sacrifice, with still louder protestations 
of ruin. In later years, owing to the influx of Euro- 
pean travellers and manners, these demonstrations have 
become less violent, and arc evidently but an Eastern 
version of the ' enormous sacrifices and unprecedented 
bargains' set forth in our British advertisements. The 
Greek shopkeepers, in most of the Turkish towns, send 
a crier through the city to proclaim the arrival of new 
goods and their price*, every announcement being 
regularly concluded with a declaration that his em- 
ployer is ruining himself, but must sell. At the great 
winter fairs of Asiatic Russia, merchants are to be 
found from the most remote cities of Hindoostan and 
Eastern Tartary ; and travellers who havo visited those 
scenes bring back curious accounts of their commercial 
fashions. The Mlngrelians, who generally deal in the 
meerschaum pipes so highly prized and frequently imi- 
tated in Europe, consider it incumlient on them to ab- 
solutely refuse selling their goods to any customer, and 
the latter is expected to employ himself at least an hour 
in persuading the merchant to deal with him. Eastern 
time is not yet estimated according to railway reckon- 
ing. But a still more extraordinary custom prevails 
among the merchants of Thibet, famous for bringing 
the celebrated Cashmere shawls, the best quality of 
which is known to be manufactured in their country, a 
regular stand-up fight being required to take place be- 
tween the seller and the purchaser on the disposal of 
any considerable quantity, the former obstinately reject- 
ing the price to which he has already agreed, and the 
latter as resolutely forcing it upon him. Nor is it con- 
sidered business-like to settle matters till a few blows 
have been exchanged on both sides, after which they 
peaceably shake hands, and the bargain is concluded. 
The Chinese carry on commerce more regularly than 
any other nation of the East ; but those who come with 
ten to the Siberian fairs never transact business with 
their Russian customers till after what they designate 
a polite silence of half an hour, during which the parties 
sit looking at each other, chewing green ginger and 
tobacco; and their shopkeepers, whether at home or 
abroad, have a habit by no means unknown in Britain 
—namely, that of asking twice the amount they expect 
to receive. 

Such are tho courtesies and attractions of Oriental 
business j nor does it greatly differ in either appearance 
or practice from that of ancient Europe. From the 
scattered and scanty observations left us by old authors, 
it appears that the shopkeepers of the classic world 



were in the habit of standing in their doors, extolling 
the quality and cheapness of their goods to the passer- 
by, swearing by Jupiter they had no profit on every 
article they sold, and placing their entire stock and 
premises under the protection of Mercury, the reputed 
| god of thieves. Their mercantile accommodations in 
some respects corresponded to their habits. Even in 
Rome, when it was called the metropolis of the world, 
the richest shops were front apartments of small houses, 
the back-rooms of which the owner and his family in- 
habited ; and the greater part of them were subdivisions 
of the ground-flats of houses belonging to the wealthier 
classes, from whom they were rented at no small valua- 
tion, as shops were reckoned among the sources of income 
by the nobility of Roms* and Cicero states in one of 
his letters that his had become so ruinous, as neither 
to be occupied by mice nor men. The earliest and 
best -preserved specimens of ancient shops were dis- 
covered by excavations nude at Pompeii. Tho descrip- 
tion of one of them, supposed to havo been a cook's, is 
thus given by a writer on the subject : — ' The whole 
front was entirely open, excepting in so far as it was 
occupied by a broad counter of masonry, into which 
were built four largo jars of baked earth, their tops 
even with the surface of the counter ; behind were two 
small rooms containing nothing of importance. The 
traces of a staircase indicate that there was an upper 
floor. At night the whole front was closed by shutters, 
sliding in grooves cut in the lintel and basement- wall 
before the counter and by the door. There was an oven 
at the end of the counter farthest from tho street, and 
three steps on the left, which were presumed to sup- 
port different sorts of vessels or measures for liquids.' 
Another of better description was of the same form ; 
but the interior was gaily painted in blue panels, with 
red borders, and its counter was faced and covered with 
marble. The dimensions of the Pompciian shops may 
be guessed from an inscription fonnd among their ruins, 
which states that Julia Felix, probably a lady of rank, 
owned no less than nine hundred of them ; and the 
excavators remarked that no entire house appeared 
occupied with business. In those times commerce was 
in every senso conducted on a low and limited scale, 
and the pursuit of it seems to have been regarded, as it 
is still in the East, a somewhat inferior calling. Neither 
Greece nor Rome could boast those merchants, princely 
in character and fortune, by whose enterprise and libe- 
rality the maritime kingdoms of Christendom have so 
largely benefited. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, when Europe 
was in a state of complete anarchy and barbarism, 
owing to the dissolution of Charlemagne's empire, the 
Mohammedan invasions from' the East, and the continual 
incursions of the northern Sea-kings, the only remnants 
of commerce that existed were In the hands of the Lom- 
bards, a Gothic people, who, having settled in Northern 
lUly, hence called l>ombardy, on the ruin of the Roman 
power, were, after centuries of possession, driven out by 
Charlemogno for making war against the Pope; and 
being of the Arian faith, none of the Catholic princes 
would allow them to settle on their lands. The Lom- 
bards therefore betook themselves to traffic; and their 
style of conducting it was highly characteristic of the 
period. Their shops, or rather warehouses, were situ- 
ated in the most solitary parts of Flanders and Lower 
| Germany, built in the fortress fashion, with donjon 
keep and battlements, surrounded by a moat, which 
could Ix) filled or emptied at pleasure by means of 
sluices; but there was no drawbridge allowed, all 
goods and customers being drawn up by a basket and 
pulley to the main entrance, a narrow stone-cosed door 
about half way np in the building. Here the merchants 
lived in a kind of monastic society, bound by the 
strictest vows of celibacy and secrecy regarding the 
mysteries of their trade, and venturing forth only in 
I well-armed companies — the military exercises being 
part of their daily avocations — for the purchase and 
I transfer of goods from distant cities ; on which occasions 
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tlicy were attended by troops of Archer*, kept in con- 
stant pay for that purpose, but never allowed to enter 
the fortress. When customers arrived, they were 
obliged to sound a trumpet, which was answered by 
the warder, who kept watch on the battlements night 
and day ; when, if it was thought advisable, the basket 
was lowered, and they were drawn up, man by man, 
except in tiroes of more than ordinary danger, when 
samples of the goods were let down to them, and .the 
merchants arranged matters with them from one of the 
loopholes. It is doubtful if shopkeeping on this prin- 
ciple would pay in our generation ; but we live in 
better times. A fine contrast to it was presented by 
the Alpine shops of Switzerland about a century ago : 
they consisted of lonely huts, £uilt at the entrance of 
the principal mountain - passes, the door secured by a 
latch from the depredations of the wolf, and the low- 
latticed window revealing to the passing traveller cheese, 
bread, coarse cloths, and almost every article his neces- 
sity could require, each with tho price marked upon 
it, which he was expected to deposit in the money-box 
standing hard by, there being neither salesman nor 
book-keeper; in fact, not an individual within leagues 
of the solitary shop, the shepherd who had thus risked 
bis little all coming once a month from the heights 
where his flock remained for the summer, to count and 
carry ofT his profits. The ideas from which such 
arrangements grew were worthy of tho Golden Age; 
but the mountain-shops have long disappeared since 
steamers began to go up the Rhone and across Lake 
Leman : it is even said that fashionable hotels in many 
instances occupy their places. 

There is perhaps no foil to the pomp of London shops 
so complete as the Kassina of Morocco. It is a part 
of the town where stuffs and other articles arc exposed 
for sale, and is composed of a number of small sliops 
formed in the walls of the houses, about a yard from 
the ground, and of such a height within, as just to 
admit of a man's sitting cross-legged. The goods and 
drawers arc so arranged, that he reaches every article 
without, and serves his customers as they stand in the 
street. These shops, which are found in all the towns 
of the empire, afford a striking example of the indo- 
lence of the Moors. Here people resort as to an Ex- 
change in Kurope— to transact business and hear news ; 
and independent gentlemen often hire one of these 
shops, and pass the mornings in it for their amusement. 

Still simpler are the accommodations for business in 
more distant African cities : the capital of Abyssinia 
does not contain a single shop, the place of traffic 
being a great plain in the vicinity, to which the mer- 
chants proceed, each accompanied by a slave laden 
with goods, while the master carries an umbrella and 
a mat ; on reaching a convenient spot the mat is 
spread, the goods arranged upon it, the slave holds the 
umbrella over his master, and the shop is opened for 
the day, to be as quickly closed in the evening. 

To return nearer home: the mountainous districts on 
the north-west of Ireland have yet shops whose primi- 
tive simplicity rivals the scenes of African commerce: 
a cabin, situated on some wild hill-side, or where a by- 
way leads across a lonely bog, built of the native peat- 
moss, thatched with rushes, and having a large turf or 
piece of dry sod suspended over the entrance by way of 
sign, which indicates that milk, coarse provisions of 
all sorts, and occasionally malt spirits of illicit distilla- 
tion, may be bought within. Of courso the stock in 
trade of such warehouses is rather limited ; but they 
have one convenience unknown to more splendid 
fabrics— that of being removed, premises and all. in the 
course of a forenoon, which is sometimes effected on 
account of the wind blowing too keenly in the ever- 
open door. 

History affords no evidence that English shops were 
ever constructed on this free-and-easy principle ; but 
from tho allusions and illustrations of the period, it 
would appear that the majority of London shops in the 
reign of Edward IV. were crowded, dingy, aud in many 



instances temporary concerns, closely resembling the 
old Luckenbooths described in 'Tho Traditions of 
Edinburgh their signs were in general one of the most 
conspicuous articles in which they dealt, suspended 
over the door or window, a custom also referred to in 
the above-mentioned work; yet some of the wealthier 
classes had painted signs even then, generally referring 
to some subject of Catholic legend, according to the 
spirit of the times ; and their owners were accustomed 
to stand in their doors, dressed in velvet hats, long 
gowns of Kendal cloth, leathern girdles with a pouch 
at the left side, which was expected to answer the pur- 
pose of our modern till ; and the shopkeeper's chief 
employment was to invito in all passengers, and adver- 
tise them of the quantity and quality of his goods. 

Even so late as the reign of James I., we find that 
this task devolved on the apprentices; and Sir Walter 
Scott, in his 'Fortunes of Nigel,' has chronicled their 
accustomed cry, ' What do you lack ? What do you 
lack, gracious sir, beauteous madam?' which, addressed 
indiscriminately to the passers on a London street, 
would have a curious effect in our times ; but changes 
have come over shopkeeping as well as other matters 
since then. May we not add. that oar shopkeeping 
fashions, in other words, our trading operations, are the 
basis of our country's prosperity? There was a larger 
meaning than seems at first obvious in Sidney Smith's 
proposal to alter 4 Britain rules the waves,' to ' Britain 
rules the shops ;' and when Bonaparte stigmatised us 
as a nation of shopkeepers, he uttered a true though 
unintentional culogium on our national skill and suc- 
cess in commerce, which, from the signs of the times, 
would seem appointed by Providence as one of the 
most efficient instruments in forwarding the progress 
and improvement of society. 

LIBRARY STATISTICS. 

An article in the August part of the 'Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London ' gives a view of the prin- 
cipal public libraries in Europe and the United States. 
The information conveyed by its figures is curious and 
important ; but not so, we think, as even a 'subsidiary 
element' (according to the compiler's notion) of the 
educational condition of the states referred to. The 
people have rarely anything to do, at least in a direct 
manner, with the national libraries : that of the British 
Museum, for instance, existing solely for the benefit of 
the few scores of literary persons in London who resort 
to it. In like manner, the collections of pictures in the 
houses of our nobility and gentry give no indication of 
the state of art among the people ; although the degree 
of liberality with which these galleries ore exhibited 
may influence to some little extent tho progress of 
popular taste. 

England is not famous for liberality either in litera- 
ture or art. We debate eagerly about education, and 
vie with each other in the unreserve of our confession 
of its importance : but after all there is more cry than 
wooL Knowledge is admitted to be a great and uni- 
versal good ; but we guard its avenues with the most 
jealous restrictions. Even the common highway of the 
alphabet must be approached only on certain onerous 
conditions ; and the libraries said to belong to the 
nation arc carefully locked up from their owners. This 
inconsistence prevails less upon the continent, where, 
generally speaking, the people are permitted to look at 
the monuments they have reared, and the collections uf 
art they have made, and to read the books they have 
purchased. All the national libraries of Paris, for in- 
stance, with the exception of that of the Arsenal, aro 
lending libraries, and so likewise aro those of Munich, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Dresden, Wolfenbuttcl, Milan, 
Naples, Brussels, tho Hague, and Parma. Besides the 
great public libraries of the capital, there are public 
libraries of considerable extent in most of the large pro- 
vincial towns in France, and to these valuable works arc 
occasionally sent at the expense of the nation. In our 
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own country there is nothing of this sort, if we ex- 
clude u few favoured libraries . and what is even the 
favour in this latter case but the liberty of robbing 
publishers of their property ? Fortunately, the public 
as individuals does that which the public in its corporate 
capacity makes a point of neglecting. Throughout the 
British islands there are hundreds of large libraries 
supported by subscription, and from these, as well as 
from libraries of lesser size, there issue more copious 
streams of knowledge than are poured from perhaps all 
the great national libraries of Europe put together. 

Proceeding to the statement before us, it appears 
that the number of libraries in Europe, either open to 
the public or deriving their support from the public, 
is 383, of which ' 107 are in France, 41 in the Aus- 
trian states and in the kingdom of Lombardy and 
Venice, 30 in the Prussian states, 28 in Great Britain 
and Ireland (including Malta), 17 in Spain, 15 in the 
Papal states, 14 in Belgium, 13 in Switzerland, 12 iu 
the Russian empire, 11 in Bavaria, 9 in Tuscany, 9 in 
Sardinia, 8 in Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 5 in 
Holland, 5 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, 4 in Baden, 4 in 
Hesse, 3 in Wirtemberg, and 3 in Hanover.' 

The magnitude of these libraries is by no means in 
proportion to the size of the towns that contain them, or 
the wealth or importance of the countries to which they 
belong. In Great Britain and Ireland, for instance, 
there are 43 volumes to every 100 inhabitants of the 
< towns that contain the books, while in Russia there are 
80 to every 100. In Spain, to every 100 there are 106 ; 
'in France, 125; in the Austrian empire, 159; in the 
Prussian states, 196 ; in Parma, 204 ; in Mecklenburg, 
238 ; in Hesse, 256 ; in the Papal states, 266 ; in Nas- 
sau, 267 ; in Tuscany, 268 ; in Modcna, 333 ; in Swit- 
zerland, 340 ; in Bavaria, 347 , in Saxony, 379 ; iu Saxe- 
Meiningcn, 400 ; in Denmark, 412 ; in Baden, 480 ; in 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 551 ; in Hesse-Darmstadt, 660; iu 
Wirtemberg, 716; in Saxe- Weimar, 881 ; in Hanover, 
972; in Oldenburg, 1078; and iu Brunswick, 2353 
volumes.' These are curious proportions ; and if the 
magnitude of a public library were really any indication 
of the educational condition of the country, we should 
have to conclude that Russia was twice, and Brunswick 
fifty-five times, better educated than England. 

If we restrict our view to the libraries in the capilalx, 
we find our own place still lower in the scale. London 
has only 20 volumes to every 100 inhabitauts, while 
Urussel* has 100, Petersburg 108, Paris 143, Madrid 
153, Berlin 162, Rome 306, Copenhagen 465. Munich 
750, and Weimar 803. Thus the little city of Weimar 
is forty times better provided with books than the great 
Babylon of tl>e modem world. 

The number of public libraries in Europe exceeding 
10,000 volumes iu amount, is 383, and the aggregate 
number of volumes in all these libraries is 20,012,735. 
The following are the libraries, with the number of 
their volumes, in the capital cities s — 

1. Paris (1), National Library, - - - r.00,000 vols. 

2. Munich, Royal Library, 600,000 ... 

3. Berlin, Royal Library, 470,000 ... 

4. Petersburg, Imperial Library, - - -41*1,000 ... 

5. Copenhagen, Koyal Library," - - - 410,1)00 ... 
Ci. London, liritixli Museum Library, - 350,000 ... 

7. Vienna, Imperial Library, - ... 313,0' Q ... 

8. Dresden, Koyal Library," 300,000 ... 

9. Madrid, Nations! Librirv, - - - 200,000 ... 

10. Wolfcnbuttel, Ducal Library, - - -200 000 ... 

11. Paris (J), Arsenal Library, - - - IKO.OOO ... 

12. 8tultj»rd, Koval Library, - - - - Ul.OtKJ ... 

13. Milan, Brera Library, 170,000 ... 

14. Pari* (3), St Genevieve Library, - -150,000 ... 
13. Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Library, - 150,000 ... 

16. Florence, Magliabecrhian, - - . . 150,000 ... 

1 7. Naples, Royal Library, - - - - 150,000 ... 
IK. Brussels, Royal Library, - - - - 133,501 ... 

19. Rome (1), Casanatc Library,- - - 120,000 ... 

20. Hn-uc, Royal Library, 100,00 ) .. 

21. Paris (4), Mazarine Library, . - - |0O,0Uf ... 

22. Rome (2), Vatican Library, - . . 10O.0O0 ... 

23. Parma, Ducal Library, - - - - 100,000 ... 



From the general list of 383 libraries, we may extract 
the following notice of libraries in the United King- 
dom :— The British Museum, as above, 350,000 ; Sion 
College. 27,000; King's College, Aberdeen, 20,000; 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, 12,000; Public Library, 
and New Public Library, Birmingham, 31,500 ; libra- 
ries in Cambridge, 230.000 ; libraries in Dublin. 139,000 ; 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, 160,000; University 
Library, Edinburgh, 96,000 ; Library of Writers to the 
Signet, 50,000 ; University Library, Glasgow, 50,000 ; 
Huntcrian Museum Library, 12,000 ; Chcctham Library, 
Manchester, 19,000 ; Bodleian Library, Oxford, 218,000; j 
other libraries in Oxford, 153,000; St Andrew's Uni- 
versity Library (now one of the best conducted libraries 
in Great Britain), 53,000. 

In the United States of America there are eighty-one 
public libraries, having an aggregate of 955,000 volumes, 
a third of which are in the states of Massachusetts, ! 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 

No European public library is older than about the 
middle of the fifteenth century : that-of Vienna has now 
been open to the public since the year 1575. The Na- 
tional Library of Paris was founded in 1595, but was 
not made public till 1737. A century before the latter 
date, it contained about 17,000 volumes ; and in 1775, 
this had increased to 150,000. Then came the Revolu- 
tion, which made it a general receptacle for the confis- 
cated libraries of- the convents and private individuals. 
Some of these, it is true, were summarily disposed of 
' for the service of the arsenals ;' but even in this case 
the librarians had usually a right of selection ; and the 
result appears in the fact, that this magnificent collection 
numbers to-day at least 800,000 volumes. The library 
of the British Museum was opened to the public in 
1757, with 40,000 volumes, after having been founded 
four years. In 18(H), it contained about 65,000 volumes ; 
in 1836. 240.000 ; and at present it contains, as is stated, 
;53o,000 volumes. The increase of this collection is 
niuinly attributable to donations ; one half of its entire 
OOOtefltl having been presented or bequeathed. The 
Copenhagen library, on the contrary, which has in- 
creased in the space of a century from 65,000 to 410,000 
volumes, has done so by means of purchtues equally 
liberal and judicious. 410,000—374,000; purchase — 
donation ; Denmark— England. What a curious pa- 
rallel! 

The average annual sums allotted to the support of 
the four chief libraries of Paris is L.23,555 : a greatly 
entailer sum having sufficed, till two years ago, for the 
library of the British Museum. But since 1S46, an in- 
crease of L 10,000 for the purchase of books has been 
made to our parliamentary grant, and the whole annual 
sum allotted to the service of the library is now L.26,552. 
We may thus hope to sec oar national library rise into 
a consequence more nearly corresponding than hitherto 
with the greatness of the country , since uuder the 
operation of the special grout, there are 30,000 volumes 
added every year to the collection. At the same time, 
in the name of the people generally, we cannot but 
object to the practice of confining grants of this nature 
to Loudon. What is paid for by all should, in justice, 
as nearly as possible, be enjoyed by olL 



THE MASONS OF PARIS. 

Should you, when in Paris, desire to sec the method of 
buitding otic of those beautiful edifices with which the 
French capital is adorned, the l>est thing we can recom- 
mend is, that you should rise early in the morning and 
proceed to the spot where an edifice is in the course of 
erection. If early enough, you will see arriving from 
all quarters a band of workmen clad in a characteristic 
costume, of which the following is not an inaccurate 
description : — A loose-fitting blouse of blue or white 
for some, for others a jacket of coarse cloth ; a pocket 
stuffed with tobacco, and a short pipe, generally of clay, 
knowingly caned about the bowl, and a cotton pocket- 
handkerchief with red squares ; pantaloons of coarse 
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cloth or blue cotton ; enormously heavy and solid shoes, 
but no stockings or socks : the costume is completed by 
a cup or bonnet of cloth stuff, the material of which you 
suspect rather than recognise under the dabs of diluted 
plaster and yellow clay produced by stone-sawing, with 
which it is liberally adorned. 

The wearers of this uniform are the artisans employed 
upon the building, who come to commence the labours 
of the day. Previous to beginning work, according to an 
ancient custom, they adjourn to the nearest wine-shop, 
where a sip of sorao trine prepares them, as they think, 
for encountering tneir dusty occupation. This ceremony 
over, they adjourn to the boarded enclosure, where the 
work is carried on. Apropos of these rough-boarded 
fences : if encroaching on the public thoroughfares, they 
nrc allowed to be put up only on paying at the rate of 
five francs a metre each month they stand. When, there- 
fore, we feel disposed to rerile these ugly timber barriers 
that interrupt the circulation for mouths together, we 
have at least the consolation of remembering that they 
contribute to the enormous budget of the city of Paris, 
which enables tho municipality from time to time to 
accelerate the march of improvement. Thus the public 
are compensated for the inconvenience they endure. 

Ait the clock strikes six, every man hastens to re- 
sume his work on the spot where he left off tho night 
before. Some climb up the ladders, and continue the 
careful laving of the stone blocks* others prepare the 
mortar or the plaster on the spot. If there be sufficient 
space to saw and hew the stones at the foot of the 
building, you will hear the grinding of the saw and the 
sound of the mallet and chisel on all sides ; if not, you 
will see the barrowroen arrive from the stone-cutters' 
yard, bringing the stone-blocks already prepared for 
laying. Bach companion-mason has a labourer assigned 
to him, who is bound to execute his orders; these carry 
the mortar which they have prepared to the upper storeys, 
and also stones of moderate dimensions, and perform 
every possible service, necessary or not, which is required 
of them, in the hope of being ono day, sooner or later, 
served in their turn. 

This labourer or ganjon mason has been, from time im- 
memorial, the faithful servant of a master or companion, 
as the mood may prompt. Thus a mason, perched on 
the upper storey, will call his gore/on ; the gareon, quick 
as thought, clambers up five or six ladders, leaps from 
i-cnffold to scaffold, from beam to lwam. ' Now, my lad,' 
*ays tho mason, 'go and look for my pipe!' aud the 
victim descends with the prospect of another journey 
on equally important business. But when the term of 
bin apprenticeship is expired, and he is a mason himself, 
lie will have his gan;on, who shall dance up and down 
in search of hi* pipe, or for a less sufficient reason, if he 
choose to make him. 

If it were necessary in our day, when monarchs are 
confined by charters, constitutions, and representative 
chambers, to personify despotism, we could not choose 
a better example than the companion -mason, and we 
would add his gareon to the picture, as a living symbol 
<>f devotion and self-denial : we make use of the word 
mason, as the generic term under which all workmen in 
buildings are ordinarily classed ; but the stone-cutter, 
the stonc-setter, the plasterer, &c. have also their gareon 
or labourer. 

The following is the value of tho various workmen 
rated in current coin : — Stone-cutter, per day, four francs, 
lour aud a-half, and five francs; masons, stone-setters, kc. 
per day, three francs, thrco and a-half, and rarely four 
f rancs ; garvons barrowmen, and other labourers, per day, 
tiro francs, to two and a-half. 

At taskwork, as labour is always rated at a higher 
value than time, a good workman can wonderfully aug- 
ment bis salary, earning from seven to eight francs a day. 
The f tone-cutters generally work task-work. To counte- 
ract tho too indulgent dispositions, the contractor keeps 
upon the premises a superintendent, with the title of 
luster-companion mason, charged with entire authority ; 
over the workmen. It is he who rebukes the idle, flues i 
tho late-comers, and registers the absent ; he runs from I 



room to room, sees that every hand is properly employed, 
and, in caso of need, gives his counsel and personal 
assistance; and his services and advice ore so much the 
more necessary, as every workman, upon meeting with a 
difficulty that seems to him insoluble, folds his arms peace- 
ably, and waits till Providence or the master-companion 
comes to his assistance. The importance of this person- 
age and his function it is easy to comprehend, as well as 
the care and caution the contractor should exercise in his 
uppointnient. It is necessary that he should not only be 
active and intelligent, but, what is more, incorruptible, 
and courageously proof against the too often irresistible 
arguments of the wine-seller. All these precious qualities 
are usually estimated at the price of from 180 to 200 
francs a month by the contractor, who retains his services 
throughout the entire year, notwithstanding any length- 
ened cessation of labour through the occurrence of frost 
and wintry weather. . 

While we have been wandering through tho building, 
and stumbling hero and there among the poles and 
scaffolding, the time has flown — it is nine o'clock: at the 
first stroke of the bell everything stands still; and all 
rush away to breakfast. Let us see what kind of a thing 
is a French workman's breakfast. It is neither the nieul 
porridge of the Scotch nor the tea and toast of the English. 
While the labourers eat modestly, in the open air, the 
morsel of pork, or the lump of sour cheese, together with 
hu;;e wedges from the enormous loaf, which you cannot 
have failed to remark tucked under their anus upon their 
arrival at the scene of their operations, the companion- 
masons resort to the nearest wine-seller, who has prepared 
them an ample breakfast of their favourite soup, a kind 
of vegetable pottage, flanked with fried potatoes and 
other roots, among which tho carrot ranks as a conspi- 
cuous delicacy — the bread, brought by tho workmen 
themselves, forming the solid portion of the meal. The 
whole is qualified with a quantity of cheap light wine ; 
and, last of all, a pipe. At ten o clock all resume their 
work until two, when tho soup and ceremony of the 
morning are repeated, and the day terminates at six in 
tho evening. 

The companion-masons, a* well as the labourers, inhabit 
all quarters of the town, but appear to give a decided 
preference to the neighbourhood of the Hotel dc Yillo, 
and tho small dirty and narrow streets and lanes which 
abut upon the municipal palace, where the cheapest 
lodgings are to be met with. They sometimes unite to 
form a chamber, assembling at the house of a letter of 
lodgings, who follows, besides, the profession of tavern- 
keeper, or restaurateur. This worthy provides daily, or 
rather nightly, suppers for the workmen, and oven gives 
credit to those out of employment whose characters are 
good. 

The general rendezvous of tho companion-masons is at 
the Place de Grevc. From five o'clock in the morning ! 
they arrive there in crowds, some in search of work, others , 
on the look-out for comrades ; the roleur is also always i 
there at that early hour : this functionary, so named from .' 
his keeping a list or enrolment of the parties wanting j 
work, is engaged and pnid by the body for the purpose of ! 
procuring employment for those in want of it; there also 
come the contractors to engage any number of workmen 
they may need. The carpenters and joiners frequent the 
Place do Grcre as well as the masons; the locksmiths 
have chosen a domicile near the Pont-au-C'hange, where 
the wine -shop is an equally necessary appendage, an 
asylum, indeed, rarely deserted. 

*We have dwelt at some length upon the occupations of 
tho masons, because it is only ut the scene of their 
labours that their veritable physiognomy is |>erreptible. i 
We ought now to say something of their pleasures: as we 
said before, these are of the calm and quiet sort, and on 
high days, corn is t chiefly in an extraordinary consump- 
tion of cold viands; giblot pics, more or less authentic; 
and salads furiously seasoned; and especially wine at six 
or eight sous a pint. The whole is varied by walks, of 
pure observation, to see the balls and dancing parties, 
tho waltxen and polkas, which in every possible season 
arc in full swing in the suburbs, and at the barriers of 
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the city. These scenes are not unfrequently attended 
with quarrels, in which the masons take a mora act ire 
part; but the disposition to intermeddle and foment 
strife is unfortunately not peculiar to them, but shared 
alike by all the laborious classes of the French capital, 
so proud of its refinement in luxury and civilisation. 

It is on fete days only that the mason makes any 
attempt at personal display ; then he puts on his new 
blue coat with broad lappets, and bright metal buttons 
shining proudly iu the sun ; then he changes his heary 
mud-coated shoes for boots, equally solid, out brilliant 
with blacking of the choicest polish : on theso days of 
solemnity he brings forth his broad silver watch, the 
possession of which ho more than intimates by a wide 
silk ribbon floating gallantly upon his waistcoat, and 
trinkets of glittering steel. The masons greatly enjoy 
their fetes or holidays, the frolics on such occasions being 
to a cc/tain extent tempered by religious observances. 
Besides these stated cessations from work, the masons 
enjoy certain occasional recreations connected with their 
professional labours. Two of these special festivities may 
be noticed — the • crowning with flowers,' and the * con- 
duct of comrades.' 

The last thing done to a house is to polish and orna- 
ment it with earrings outside, and these operations arc 
performed by the more skilled craftsmen, who are sus- 
pended by ropes on purpose. When this nice work is 
completed, the building is finished. Now comes the 
ceremony of crowning. All the artisans employed club 
together, and buy an enormous branch of a tree bushy 
with leafage, which they bedeck with ornaments of flowers 
and ribbons ; then one of their number, chosen by lot, 
ascends to the top of the house they hare just built, and 
erects the resplendent bouquet. As soon as the body 
of workmen see the joyous signal waring proudly in 
the air, the farours streaming in the light breeze, and 
the foliage gently undulating orer the summit of the 
house, the foundations of which they dug but a few 
months before, they raise their united roices in a shout 
of applause and gratulation. This ceremony accom- 
plished, they take two other bouquets, more remarkable 
(or their dimensions than the beauty of the flowers with 
which they are loaded, and repair to the residences of the 
proprietor and tho contractor. These parties, in exchange 
for the verdant and odorous oflcring of tho workmen, 
surrender a few five-franc pieces, in the expenditure of 
which the day is merrily concluded, without any regard 
for the fatigues of yesterday, or anxiety respecting the 
uncertainties of the morrow. The crowning with flowers, 
a modest and charming solemnity, typifying the exal- 
tation of nature orer the triumphs of art, is ono of those 
happy traditions which are but too rarely met with 
among the various bodies of artisans. 

The ' conduct of comrades ' is a ceremony much more 
in rogue in the provinces than at Paris. It is a mark of 
esteem conferred upon a workman who is leaving them 
by his companions, who take this mode of testifying their 
friendly regard and respect. This benevolent demon- 
stration is principally in usage among the workmen affi- 
liated to somo one or other of the societies of compa- 
nionship. On the day of departure they assemble in 
great numbers, every one clad in his festal garb, and 
accompany their departing friend to a certain distance 
from the town he is leaving. One carries his staff, 
another his knapsack, and bottles and glasses are distri- 
buted among the rest ; they proceed on their journey, 
gossipping, singing, and drinking until the moment of 
separation; then they drink a general bumper to the 
health and prosperity of the traveller, and separate. 
Quarrels are rare at these festivities ; for independently 
of the natural good-humour of the French, they indulge 
for the roost part only in very light wines, which raise 
the spirits, but do not intoxicate to an injurious degree. 
What a step towards temperance would be the general 
use of these wines, instead of beer or gin, among our 
working-classes in England ! 

A.t might be expected in the case of a profession which 
embraces a greater number of operatives than any other, 
its members are not supplied by any one particular dis- 



trict exclusively. It is not with them as with the water- 
carriers, who are mostly Auvergnats, or as with the 
charcoal-burners, who all originate in the calcined gorges 
of the Cantal. From the north as from the south of the 
kingdom, from tho mountainous region of tho Puy de 
Dome, from Dauphiny or the level plains of Champagne, 
from Bourdeaux and from Lille, from the Pyrenees and 
from the Moselle, from La C reuse and tho Upper Rhine, 
crowds of building operatives swarm regularly to the 
capital ; and in the patois of the various races, as they 
gossip during the intervals of labour, you may recognise 
the sharp accent of Provence, the drawling pronunciation 
of Lorraine, and the unintelligible idiom of Alsace. 
These various parties are not all easily satisfied : thus 
during the recent erection of the fortifications of Paris, a 
whole gang of masons, from) Flanders, abandoned the 
works because the flavour of the Parisian beer was not to 
their liking; and a party of English labourer* on the 
Kouen railway, sick of soup, soddened salads, and sour 
wine, recrossed the Channel in the avowed search of 
British beef and ale. 

An immense number of German builders also find occu- 
pation in France ; and sometimes their importation is so 
recent, that the least ignorant, or, if you will, the most 
learned among them, is obliged to act as interpreter for 
his fellow-countrymen. Tho workmen from La C re use are 
also very numerous, and their peaceable and honest con- 
duct has acquired for them an honourable reputation for 
morality. Picardy, Normandy, Dauphiny, and the de- 
partment of Herault, supply excellent stone-cutters. 

That class of workmen who spend their days in the 
laborious occupation of building the rough walls, arc all 1 
exclusively natives of the neighbourhood of Limoges. ! 
They are bound inseparably together by a strong spirit of , 
clanship, and practise a rigorous economy, which their < 
enemies revile as avarice. During the times of the 1 
recess, which commences about the 20th of November, I 
and lasts till the middle of March, they manage to 
regain, either singly or in small bodies, the country 
which gave them birth ; there they carry the savings of 
tho year, until at length, having accumulated enough to 

I buy a small plot of ground, they return to their cherished 
country, to quit it no more, content with the humblest 
independence, because it is the welcome reward of their 
own industry. 

In a country like France, where the police keep inces- 
sant watch, with such touching solicitude, over all tho 
citizens, we may well suppose that they have neglected 
nothing that could tend to maintain order and submis- 
sion among the vast body of building operatives, or even 
to enable them at any time to verify the conduct of 
each individual. Accordingly, we find that the adminis- 
tration has multiplied the regulations and ordinances 
affecting them from time to time, until at length it con- 
trols the operations of the companionships, fixes their 
itineraries, appoints their salaries, and allots the hours 
of labour throughout the year ; lastly, it compels each 
man to keep a book, which is in some sort the account- 
current of his conduct and position as a workman ; this 
book is an abridged memoir of the owner's existence, as i 
writ as his cash-book and ledger ; in it he must inscribe 
the date of his engagements, the names of his employers, 
the sums which he receives, and, upon the first page, 
his own name, surname, profession, &c. according to the ; 
eternal formula. Though this livrrt is, for bad characters, j 
a register of faults, and an act of perpetual accusation, ! 
for the honest, sober, peaceable, and industrious labourer 
it becomes a veritable book of gold, in which arc in- 
scribed his titles of nobility ; honourable and just titles, 
inasmuch as they spring from the practice of intelligence, 

: industry, and integrity. 

We could mention more than one illustrious indivi- 

| dual who, by active perseverance, have ascended from the 
inferior ranks to a high position, and who look not 

I without prido upon the humble book which was the con- 

I iidant of their former deprivation and fatigue ; and we 
may well pardon that pride which glances with compla- 
cency from the calculation of a princely revenue to the 
soiled and tattered pages of the operative s work-book. 
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TEMPERANCE STATISTICS. 

There arc at present in England, Ireland, ami .Scotland, 
eight hundred and fifty temperance societies, w ith one mil- 
lion nix hundred and forty thousand ineujiurs. In the 
Canada*, Nova Scotia, aud New Bruiiswidk, there are uinc 
hundred and fifty temperance societies, with three hundred 
aud seventy thousand members. In .South America there 
arc seventeen thousand jwrnons who have sifted the tcm- 
plcdgo. In Gcnuam there are fifteen hundred 



apcranec societies, with one million three hundred thou- 
sand members. In Sweden and Norway there are fivo 
hundred and ten temperance societies, with one hundred 
and twenty thousand members. In the Sandwich Islands 
there arc five thousand persona who have signed the pledge 
of total abstinence. At the Capo of Good lto|>e there are 
nine hundred pledged members. It is ascertained that up- 
wards of seven thousand persons annually perish in Great 
] Britain through accidents while drunk ; and the loss to the 
| workiug-elasscs alone, through drinking, appears to be an- 
nually live hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The enor- 
mous sum of four hundred and ninety millions of dollars 
was expended in Great Britain last year for intoxicating 
beverages, and five hundred and twenty millions of gallons 
of malt liqnors were brewed last year in Great Britain. In 
the United States there arc three thousand seven hundred 
and ten temperance societies, with two million six hundred 
and fifteen thousnud members, which includes the Sons of 
Teni|ierance. In Russia all temperance societies arc strictly 
forbidden by the emperor. In Prussia, Austria, and Italy, 
there arc no temjx" ranee societies. In France the tein- 
ix-rance cause, although yet in its infancy, is greatly on 
the increase. The first tem|>t-raucc society in the world, 
so far as discovery is known, was formed in Germany on 
ChriKtmas day in the year 1G0O. — C. K. Muron tfNm 
York. 

IMPORTANCE OF FLANNEL NEXT THE SKIN. 

It would be easy to adduce strong evidence in behalf of 
the value and importance of wearing flannel next the skin. 
' Sir John Pringle,' savs I)r Hodgkin, • who accompanied 
our army into the north at the time of the Rebellion, relates 
that the health of the soldiers was greatly promoted by 
their wearing llanuei waistcoats, with which they had been 
supplied on their march by some Society of Friends;' and 
Sir George Ballingall, in his lectures on military surgery, 
adduces the testimony of Sir James Macgrigor to the state- 
ment that, in the Peninsula, the best-clothed regiments 
were generally the most healthy; adding that, when in 
India, he witnessed a remarkable proof of the usefulness of 



Manuel in checking the progress of the most aggravated 
form of dvsentcry, in the second battalion of the" Royals. 
Captain Murray told Dr Combe that ' ho was so strongly 
imjircsscd, from former experience, with a sense of the 
efficacy of the protection afforded by the constant use of 
flannel, next the skiu, that, when, on his arrival in England, 
in December 18J3, after two years' service amid the ice- 
bergs on the coast of Labrador, the ship was ordered to 
sail immediately for the West Indies, he ordered tho purser 
to draw two extra flannel shirts and pairs of drawers for 
each man, and instituted a regular daily inspection to sec 
that they were worn. These precautions were followed 
by the happiest results. He proceeded to his station with 
a crew of lot) men ; visited almost etery island in the West 



Indies, and many of the ports of the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
sudden transition from cxtrcmo cli- 



notwithstant 



ling the 

mates, returned to Kngland without the loss of a single 
man, or haviug any sick on l»ard on his arrival. It would 
be going too far to ascribe this excellent state of health 
solely to the use of flannel ; but there can be little doubt 
that the latter was an important element in Captain 
Murray's success.'— Jt^rtsvn o« Di. t „„d liojimm. 

TRUE BLUE. 

Everybody has heard and made use of the phrase ' true 
blue ;' but everybody docs uot know that its first assump- 
tion was by the Covenanters, in opposition to the scarlet 
badtrc of Charles I., and hence it was taken by the troops 
of Lesley and Montrose in 163!). The adoption of the 
colour was one of those religious pedantries in which the 
Covenanters affected a pharisaical observance of the scrip- 
tural litter, and the usages of the Hebrews ; and thus, as 
they named their childreu Ilabakkuk and Zenilwltel, aud 
their rha|iol* Zion and Kbcnezer, thev decorated their i>er- 
sons with blue ribbons, because tho' following "sumptuary 



precept was given in the law of Moses: — ' Speak unto tho 
children of Israel, and bid them that they make t Win 
fringes in the borders of their garments, throughout their 
generations, and that they put upon the fringe of the bor- 
ders & nUund o/«« f :-Num, xv., 3S. 



GIVE PLACE, YE LADIES. 
[A ballad co-l'icd In Collier'* Extracts from tho Host, tor, of the 

Givs place, you lad yes all, 
t'nto my mUrcsse falre. 
For none of you, or great or una! I, 

Can with my lovo compare. 

If you would knowc her weft, 

You shall her nowe behuldc, 
If any ton* e. at all n«ay tell 

Her beatit1c[»] maoytolde. 

She Is not high nc lowe, 

But just the perfect height. 
Below my boad, above my hart, 

And then a I 



i Is not full nc S|wrc. 
But justassbesboldsboe, 

ragod.I.wea.s; 

I lovsth nice. 



Her shape hath noo defect. 

Or none that 1 can fiiido. 

Such as in deede you might expect 
Tram so well formde a mimic. 

1 1 ■ r skin not blaskc, nc white. 

But of a lovclic how. 
As if created for delight: 

Yet she is urortall too. 

Her halrc fs not to[o] darkc. 
No, nor I wecne to[o] light; 

It Is what It slioldo be ; and marko— 
It I 



Her eles nor greeno. nor gray. 

Nor libo t ho heavens above ; 
And more of them what ncedu. I Of, 

Hut that they broke and love ? 

11c r footo not (hurt nc Ion ;e. 
And what may more surprise. 

Though ww, perchance, may 
Hajari the fitting size. 



Her bandc, yea, then, her 

With Angers large or fine, 
It la enough, yon understand, 

I like it— and 'lis mine. 

In brlrfc, I am content 

To take her us she Is, 
And boldo that she by Heaven was Kmt 

To make compbsate my bUsac. 

Then ladyes, all give place 
I'nto my mUtrnsc falre. 
For nowe you knowc so well her grace, 
tall< 



WONDER8 OF CUKM18TBV. 

Aquafortis and the air we breathe are made of the i 
materials. Linen and sugar, and spirits of wine, are so 
much alike in their chemical composition, that an old 
shirt can be converted into its own weight in sugar, and 
the sugar into spirits of wine. Wine is made of two sub- 
stances, one of w liich is the cause of almost ail combina- 
tion of burning, and the other will burn with more rapidity 
than anything in nature. The famous Peruvian bark, SO 
much used to strengthen stomachs, and the poisonous 
principle of opium, arc found of the 
S'trttti/ic ~4mfriotn. 
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GREAT MEN. 

It ii universally remarked that now-a-days there are 
no great men — no great statesmen, authors, artists, 
dramatic writers, orators, theologians, or philosophers. 
Everywhere we see but a lifeless mediocrity— clever- 
ness, and sometimes brilliancy of acquirements — but no 
great depth, scarcely any towering genius, little courage 
or ability to soar to commanding heights. Where is 
there now any great scholar; where a Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott -, where a John Kemble •, where a Newton ; 
where anybody in the superlative? The days even of 
Bonapartes are gone! Ample scope is there for usur- 
pation ; but we look in vain for a Usurper ! The Hour 
is come ; but where is the Man ? 

This is exactly one of those subjects which admits of 
being treated pro and tor. Much may be said on both 
sides, without any decided preponderance one way or 
another. In the first place, it will not escape observa- 
tion that the alleged scarcity of great men is very 
much caused by a general advance throughout society. 
For one great writer in a period of literary darkness, 
we have now a hundred writers of ordinary, though 
no mean capacity, all actively exercising their pens. 
For one artist of inapproachable excellence, we have 
thousands who can at least please us with their pro- 
ductions. We have, to be sure, no Newton ; but look at 
the multiplicity of minds turned to philosophic pur- 
suits, each poring on the face of Nature, and occasionally 
disclosing new and interesting features. If no man 
towers over his fellows, it may bo because all have to 
climb higher than the great men of former times did, 
in order to be conspicuous. Where discovery has been 
pushed to its limit*, we cannot reasonably expect to 
have any more discoverers. There are mariners of as 
ardent temperament as Columbus, and as willing to 
encounter dangers, but in what direction can these 
longing geniuses go in quest of a new continent ? In 
maritime discovery, as in many other fields, the work 
is pretty nearly done. America, the solar system, the 
principle of gravitation, the laws of chemical affinity, 
the balloon, the steam-engine, and a thousand other 
things, can be discovered only once. If physical science 
has not actually got to the end of its tether, all within 
the circuit of the tether has been gleaned so marvel- 
lously bare, that in these latter days we are left compa- 
ratively little to pick up. Lucky fellows those New- 
tons, Keplers, Columbuses, and Watts ! 

True in one sense ; but let ua not be led away by a 
prevalent tendency to exaggerate the glories of past 
times and despise the present. After making certain 
allowances as to the absence of such commanding intel- 
lects as that of Shakspeare — a man not for a day, 1 but 
all time'— it may be fairly questioned if there ever was 
any period of the world s history which so abounded in 



men eminent for their talents, respectable for their 
aims and acquirements. For anything we can tell, the 
discoveries to be made by these men and their suc- 
cessors may be as grand as those of Newton, as useful 
as those of Watt. Great as has been our advance, we 
are to all appearance only on the threshold of know- 
ledge. All things seem to prognosticate that in a 
century hence we shall be looked back to as pigmies in 
the arts — ' gatherers of pebbles on the shore.' The dis- 
coveries, the iuventions, the researches of the passing 
hour are all calculated to convince us tbat there yet 
remains a field of inquiry, which appears the more 
bouudless as we advance. But, setting aside any such 
hypothesis, and taking matters only as they are, we 
would be inclined to speak of the present age as rela- 
tively anything but contemptible either in arts or 
learning. That the individuals who excel do not rise 
into a distinguished pre-eminence, is accounted for by 
the fact — a fact become proverbial — ' that the world 
does not know its great men,' at least not till it has k>st 
them. As no man is great to his valet-de-chambre, 
so no mail is thought much of who may be seen any 
day walking in the public thoroughfares. It is only 
when he is dead and buried, and no longer takes 
a part in commonplace concerns, that his merits 
are understood and appreciated. Washington, in the 
midst of his mighty struggles, was aggrieved by a 
thousand detractions. Priestley, whom we arc now 
in the hnbit of looking back to as a great man, was 
very far from being considered great while he lived. 
Chased from his home by a fanatical mob, and coldly 
sympathised with by men of learning, he died an exile 
from the country which was unworthy of him. It 
would be telling a twenty-times told tale to go over the 
histories of 'great authors' from Homer downward*, 
who were treated not in the handsomest manner while 
they were living and pouring forth their deathless 
effusions. Unfortunately for men who in some way 
distinguish themselves in literature, arts, philosophy, 
or statesmanship, they arc usually judged of while in 
life not exclusively in reference to their services or 
labours, but to a large extent in subordination to pro- 
fessional and other jealousies, or in connection with sec- 
tarian and party views. In Great Britain, a native has 
much less chance of gaining celebrity for his discoveries 
in science, or his excellence in art, than a foreigner. 
Had Liebig been a professor in a London instead of a 
German university, he would scarcely have been listened 
to with the patience and respect he lias been. We 
sliould not only have been too familiar with his name 
and person, but have been jealous of his reputation. It 
U a totally different thing when we have to investigate 
the pretensions of a man who lives a thousand miles off. 
He is then, as respects our own affairs, as good as dead, 
and is not likely to trouble ns. One can make nothing 
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by condemning him, while it is quite safe to praise him: 
we can in bis case afford to be magnanimously im- 
partial. No man receives such numerous and cordial 
testimonials of his high claims to consideration, as he 
who is going to quit the scene of his labours. Ene- 
mies hasten to swear to him an eTeriasting friendship. 
Rivals weep bitter tears that they arc to lose so great 
a luminary from their system. The waitings on such 
occasions are ever put to good interest. We all know 
how to be generous when the generosity places any 
object of desire tho more surely within our reach. 

But more than this: all have small prejudices to 
cherish, and it is not usual to speak with respect of a 
person who in anyway deranges the complacency of 
foregone conclusions. The outer world, in a state of 
happy innocence, imagines that the learned, so called, 
are worshippers at the shrine of Truth. Alas! how 
i few are there who are not followers of idols. Each has 
his cherished fancy, which he feels bound to combat 
for in all circumstances; and wo to the man who auda- 
ciously brings distrust on his opinions! While motives 
so ungracious, independently of considerations of a 
sterner and less creditable nature, are permitted to 
influence tlie judgment, can we bo surprised that so 
few living men attain the distinction which we ordi- 
narily call 'great?' 

tf in the present age there be any peculiar impedi- 
ment to the rise of great men, it may be said to consist 
in a widely-diffused taste for and habit of criticism, 
the occasional unjudging severity of which has unfor- 
tunately the effect of repressing talent unsupported by 
ambition. If there be no great statesmen, have the 
public generally laboured to raise men into power in 
whom they can place unqualified confidence ? Perhaps 
the critics arc more faulty than the criticised. In the 
United States, as wo are informed, the more enlightened 
portion of the community, from a regard for their own 
feelings, take no part in politics, and studiously keep 
out of place. And in our own country, it is pretty 
obvious that on similar grounds the 'best men' syste- 
matically refuse to come forward as candidates of office. 
An upright man, with no selfish purpose in view, does 
not chooso to expose himself to obloquy, or to have 
his services paid in public ingratitude. Thus a people 
may lose something by being too quick - sighted in 
I detecting errors. A charitable consideration of human 
] infirmities has more than Christian duty to recommend 
! it : it is the soundest policy. 

So much for the general influences which tend to 
repress the growth of 'great met).' Let it, however, 
again be remembered, that in very many instances the 
check on greatness is independent of external circum- 
stances. No individual can expect to travel on the path 
to fame without getting rubs by the way. The more 
prominent a man becomes, the more is he exposed to 
challenge ; and it would be well for him not to mistake 
the cavillings of the envious, or the morbid grumblings 
fif the habitually discontented, for the expression of a I 
healthful and general opinion. The satisfied say no- 
thing : it is only the brawler and busy- body who make 
themselves heard. Besides — and here, perhaps, is the [ 
pith of the whole matter— do the great in skill and in- 
tellect always conduct themselves in a way to disarm 
jealousy and secure approbation ? How frequently men 
of talent, yielding themselves up to the petty impulses 
of a restless temperament, are observed to destroy the 
reputation which admirers are willing to accord, and to 
which even enemies could not properly, for any length 
of time, present a feasible opposition. In such cases 
the would-be-great man is less judged of by his talents 
than his failings. Great in science, literature, or art, 
he is perhaps infirm in temper, sensual in indul- 
gence, weak in resolution, imperfect in his moral sense. 
The world may be captious, neglectful j much grievous 
wrong may sometimes be a consequence of unworthy 
jealousies; but, on the whole, a man's chief enemy is 
himself. When Horace Veruet suffered the indignity of 



having his pictures refused admittance to an exhibition 
in the Louvre, did be fly into a passion, and go aud 
kill himself as an ill-used man ? No. Without mutter- 
ing a word of complaint, he exhibited his productions 
elsewhere, and lived to be at the head of the French 
school of painting— a lesson worth taking by others 
besides artists. Wo repeat an advice formerly offered 
— NKVKn complain : the world flics from ill-used men. 
Go ou, true soul ! faint not in doing the work before 
thee; but do it tptietly, and leave the rest to Him 
who overshadows us with the wings of his Providence ! 
Remember that the small oppressions of coteries are 
but transient, and act with slight effect on the truly 
great — great in sentiment as well as intellect. We are 
each of us on trial, and if conscious of rectitude, need 
not fear the verdict of the tribunal. W. C. 

THE SILVER MINE. 

A youno cavalier was riding down a street in the city 
of Mexico leading towards the Alameda, when his ow n 
name, pronounced in piteous accents, arrested his at- 
tention, and caused him to rein in his steed. 

• Oh, Don Vicente, noble caballero, hove pity on me, 
fxjr el amor de Dios ; for charity, good senor, save a poor 
Indian, who is innocent as a child unbaptiscd.' 

The person who uttered this appeal was evidently, 
from his looks, his garb, and his speech, one of that 
unfortunate race who, originally lords of the Mexican 
soil, have been for centuries in reality, if not in name, 
the serfs of their Spanish conquerors. The cavalier 
could even distinguish by his pronunciation that he 
was an Indian of the Taroscan tribe, who differ in lan- 
guage, as well as in some traits of character, from the 
Aztecs, or proper Mexicans. His situation sufficiently 
accounted for the vehemence of his intreatv, since he 
was then in the clutches of two sturdy (iljuaiikx, or 
constables, who grasped him by the shoulders, and hur- 
ried him forward with the least possible regard to his 
personal comfort. They stopped, however, when Don 
Vicente turned his hone and rode towards them, aay- 
ing, 'What is the matter, alguazlles? Who is this 
man, and what has he done?' 

To this question, put by a cavalier whose rich dress 
and high bearing bespoke his claims to atteution, one 
of the algua/.iles replied with gruff civility that the 
sanguinary ruffian had just stabbed a white man, a 
water-carrier, in an adjoining street, and they were 
conveying him to the aeordada. or city jail, to await 
his trial. The * sanguinary ruffian,' who, by the way, 
was a small, simple-looking man, the very personifica- 
tion of pacific meekness, earnestly protested his inno- 
cence of the crime. He declared that he had merely 
stopped from curiosity to witness tho progress of a game 
of monle, which was going on in the street ; there were 
many other bystanders, some of whom were betting on 
the fortunes of the principal gamesters. At length, he 
said, a quarrel had nrisen, though about what he did 
not exactly know. Then knives were drawn, and pre- 
sently a man fell dead, stabbed to the heart. Some of 
the people ran - away, and among them a carbonero, or 
coal-porter, a large, strong, black-bearded man, who, ho 
believed, was the real culprit. As for himself, he waited 
to sec what would be done with tho dead man j aud 
when the police came up, to his amazement two or 
three of those present, and whom he had seen talking 
with the carboncro, had pointed him out as the guilty 
person ; and that was all he know about it. 

' But, hotnbrrt' said the cavalier to the officers, ' this 
Indian carries no knife. How could he have stabbed 
the man ?' 

' Oh sir,' replied the oldest alguazil, ' that is the 
very proof of his guilt. The murdered roan was 
stabbed with his own knife, drawn out of his belt 
before he had any warning of the intention. It is a 
piece of true Indian croft and villany.' 

' Do not believe it, noble Don Vicente,' exclaimed 
the Indian. * Why should I murder a man whom I 
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never saw before ? I, a poor labourer from Zitacuaro, 
who camo to the city yesterday for the first time in 
my life.' 

* Zitacuaro, did you say ?' asked the young man, look- 
! ing earnestly at the Indian. ' It seems to mc that I 
hare seen your face before ? How docs it happen that 
you know my name ?' 
i * Oh, Don Vicente,' replied the Indian, ' I havo seen 
' you many times, when you have ridden by the Tillage 

where I live to the hacienda of Loyzaga.' 
i 'JJhe young cavalier blushed at this reply, and then 
answered with a smile — ' It is very possible ; and for 
the sake of that recollection, I will not quit you until 
I have made further inquiry into this strange matter. 
My worthy friends,' he said to the alguaziles, ' as your 
time is valuable, and the proverb says that justice must 
have the wherewithal to subsist, you will not refuse me 
the favour of dividing this doubloon between you. And 
now, oblige me by returning with your prisoner to the 
spot where the murder took place.' 

The officers did not hesitate to obey a command so 
agreeably enforced, and immediately led the way back 
to the place in question. A number of men of the 
lower classes were still collected about it, pursuing their 
various occupations and amusements of gambling, gos- 
sipping, or chaffering, as calmly as though nothing of 
importance had taken place among them. Some sensa- 
tion, however, was created by the return of the algua- 
ziles with the Indian, followed by Don Vicente, especially 
when the latter rode into the midst of the crowd, and 
' inquired for the witnesses to the fight and the homicide. 
It soou appeared that though almost all had been spec- 
tators of the quarrel, very few had actually seen the 
man killed. Of those who had before been loudest in 
asserting the guilt of the Indian, the greater number 
now held their tongues, or disavowed any positive know- 
ledge of the fact. Two ouly, both of whom were car- 
boneros, stood out stoutly for the truth of their former 
testimony ; and although Vicente had little doubt that 
the accusation was a villanous plot, concocted to screen 
the real criminal by the sacrifice of a despised and 
friendless Indian, yet as he had no means of proving 
the innocence of the latter, he was obliged to allow the 
alguaziles to convey him to the prison. He promised 
the poor fellow, however, that he should not be for- 
gotten ; and with this assurance Paquo Tonnes — for 
such, it appeared, was his name — suffered himself to 
be led quietly away without another word of remon- 
strance. 

Don Vicente was much annoyed to find that, while 
he was engaged in this act of benevolence, the time bad 
slipped by during which he should have- been upon the 
Alameda. Any one, indeed, could have seen at a glance 
that the handsome young cavalier was equipped for an 
appearance on that rendezvous of the Mexican beau 
monde. His wide -brimmed gold -laced hat, his em- 
broidered jacket, trimmed with costly fur, his Guada- 
lagarn boots of stamped leather, his enormous silver 
spurs, of more thau a pound weight each, his superb 
manga, or riding-mantle, thrown over the front of his 
silver - plated saddle, the amjuera, or housings, of 
stamped leather, fringed with silver, which nearly 
covered his horse, were all in the highest style of the 
native fashion. It was now with noma mortification 
that he beheld several of his acquaintances returning 
from their accustomed ride, and was greeted by them 
with inquiries as to the cause of his non-appearance. 
It is but fair to say, however, that his vexation had 
little or nothing to do with disappointed vanity, but 
originated in a feeling of a gentler nature. A particu- 
lar carriage was expected to be seen that day on the 
Alameda, containing at least one pair of the brightest 
eyes in Mexico ; and it was before this vehicle that Don 
Vicente Aldama had intended to make his handsome 
brazaidor, or prancing steed, display its most graceful 
caracoles, in the hope, or, sooth to say, the assurance, of 
I attracting an approving glance from the said sparkling 
orbs. His friends, indeed, did not fail to inform him 



that the carriage of the Conde de Loyzaga had pas ■ oil 
three or four times up and down the Alameda ; that the 
eyes of Donna Catalina had been seen In it as bright as 
ever, but roving about very uneasily j while the pretty 
face to which they belonged wore a very unusual ex- 
pression of gravity and displeasure ; all of which facts 
they related for his especial gratification. Don Vicente, 
however, did not consider the information in the least 
satisfactory, until it suddenly occurred to him that the 
incident which had detained him would form an excellent 
reason for a visit on the following morning. In order to 
request Donna Catalina's advice on the subject, and to 
solicit her interest with her father on behalf of the 
Indian ; for the Count of Loyzaga was known to have 
great influence with the viceroy, the Marquis of Mcn- 
doza, who then governed Mexico. Congratulating him- 
self on this bright idea, Don Vicente felt able to retort 
the raillery of his friends in a corresponding tone, and 
took his way homeward in joyous spirits. 

Vicente Aldama was the descendant of a fortunate 
companion of Cortes, who had transmitted to his pos- 
terity large possessions in various parts of the new land 
which he had helped to conquer. The father of Vicente 
had been reckoned among the wealthiest proprietors of 
New Spain, at a time when the gentry of that country 
comprised the richest individuals in the world. Hut in 
one fatal night he lost, at the gambling festival of San 
Augustin, six of his seven great estates ; and the next 
morning he was found dead in his room, with a pistol 
lit his hand, and a bullet through his brain— a self- 
immolated victim to the evil divinity that has tempted 
so many to their ruin. This dreadful catastrophe had 
at least one good effect, as it gave to his son, then a 
youth of fifteen, a salutary horror of the gaming table, 
which he never afterwards approached. The income 
of his remaining hacienda was sufficient to enable him 
to lire in handsome style both in the capital and at i 
his country-house, between which, like most Mexican 
proprietors, he divided his time pretty equally. Now 
it happened that the estate of Don Vicente was situated 
at the easy visiting distance— as it is there considered— 
of about six leagues from the seat of the wealthy Conde 
de Loyzaga ; and as the count had been a friend of his 
father, the young man was accustomed occasionally to 
ride over for the purpose of paying his respects to his 
noble neighbour. As he grew older, and better able to 
appreciate the lessons of wisdom and experience which 
flowed from the lips of the count, it was very natural, 
in the opinion of the latter, that the visits of the youth 
should become more and more frequent The rest of 
the family, however, including Donna Catalina, tho 
nobleman's bright-eyed daughter, ascribed these conti- 
nual reappearances of Don Vicente to a very different 
cause of attraction. And even the count himself— 
conceited old fool as he was— began to have his suspi- 
cions. 

This state of affairs will account for the anxiety and 
trepidation with which Don Vicente, on the day after 
the occurrence of the incident just related, presented 
himself at the stately town mansion of the count. The 
young lady, who was alone, received him with a cloud 
on her brow ; but the shade of displeasure instantly 
passed away when her lover related the accident which 
had detained him from the Alameda ou the previous 
day. Donna Catalina's interest in jvoor 1'aquo proved 
to bo greater that he had anticipated. She thought 
she recollected the name, as belonging to one of tho 
numerous labourers who were occasionally employed on 
her father's estate in the season of luurvest ; and with 
her sex's natural sensibility in the cause of the injured, 
she offered instantly to employ all her resources in 
his behalf. 

' I do not think that we should apply to my father 
at once,' sho said, ' until we have tried other means. He 
has an aversion to asking favours of the viceroy : they 
cost too much, you know,' she added with a smile. 
' But an idea has just struck me respecting the evidence 
which, you say, is wanting. You men, Don Vicente, 
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always imagine that you hare a monopoly of sense and 
ingenuity in such matters ; but we will try for once 
what woman's wit can do. Go, my friend, to your 
lawyer, and ask his advice, while I mako some inqui- 
ries in my own way. Do not be mortified if I succeed 
where you are both at fault.' 

Although Vicente was somewhat puzzled by this 
speech, he felt that he could do no better than trust to 
Donna Catalina's quick intelligence, of which he had 
liad many previous proofs, and he took his leave, very 
well contented with the position of his own affairs, as 
well as those of poor Paquo. Donna Catalina imme- 
diately ordered her carriage, and drove at once to the 
spot where the murder had taken place. Her ' woman's 
wit* had suggested to her that, in the case of a dis- 
turbance in the streets, tho female inhabitants of the 
neighbouring houses would be very likely drawn to 
the upper windows or balconies, from whence they 
would liave a good view of whatever took place below. 
A very few inquiries sufficed to prove the correctness 
of her supposition. In the third house which she 
entered, she found that the mistress — the wife of a re- 
spectable tradesman — with her two grown-up daughters 
and their maid-servant, had all witnessed the quarrel 
from its commencement to the end. They were certain 
that the murderer was not an Indian, but a tall, strong 
man, with a thick black beard, and dressed like a car- 
booero. A messenger, despatched without delay to 
Don Vicente, informed him of this satisfactory dis- 
covery ; and the strength of his affection may be judged 
from the fact, that he was more pleased than mortified | 
by this proof of his mistress's superior acutcness. With 
the aid of his lawyer, he at once took the necessary 
steps for procuring the liberation of the prisoner. The 
regular forms of Spanish law required a few days' 
delay before this could be effected; but at length the 
Indian was released, and, as Vicente soon learned, im- 
mediately left the city, without stopping to thank either 
of the benefactors to whose exertions he owed his 
escape. Vicente, however, was too well accustomed to 
the peculiar character and manners of the Indians to 
be much surprised at this omission. He felt assured 
that Paquo would almost as soon have faced a loaded 
cannon as have entered the mansion of a wealthy pro- 
prietor, or a great noble, for the purpose of making a 
formal speech to the master or mistress of it. 

Of a very similar kind were the sensations of Vicente 
himself, a few days afterward*, when he approached the 
residence of the Count of Lovzaga, with the intention 
of making a solemn proposal— not to Donna Catalina, 
of whose sentiments he had before pretty well assured 
himself, but to her father, who, he had reason to fear, 
might not be found so propitious. The result proved 
that his presentiment was only too well founded. The 
old noble drew himself up with a degree of hauteur and 
pomposity unusual even in him, and expressed his 
wonder that a young man, whom he had always treated 
as a friend, should have imposed upon him so unplea- 
sant a duty as that of declining his alliance. He had a 
great regard for Don Vicente, both for his father's sake 
and his own merits, but really — not to speak of the 
difference of rank, which yet ought to be considered — 
the disparity of fortune put such an alliance quite out 
of the question. Besides, he added with great stateli- 
ness, he had already nearly concluded a treaty for the 
marriage of his daughter with the son of the Marquis 
of San Gregorio, which connection he considered most 
eligible in every point of view. It would always give 
him pleasure to see Don Vicente Altlama, either in 
town or at his country seat, on the footing of a valued 
acquaintance ; but really his young friend must him- 
self see that his present proposals were very ill-consi- 
dered and altogether inadmissible. 

What reply could Vicente mako to such a speech ? 
Could he deny his own comparative poverty, or the ' 
immense wealth of the Marquis of San Gregorio, whose 
son, by the way, he knew to be a pleasant compound 
of sot, gambler, and fool ? Could he remind the count 



that his own nobility was not of very ancient date, his 
grandfather having been a poor woodcutter, who had 
had the good luck to discover a silver mine, with the 
produce of which he bought his title and estates? 
Neither of these courses seemed to be exactly feasible; 
and poor Vicente could only make his bow (which he 
did with excessive stiffness) to the proud and selfish 
old noble, and take his way homeward in a state of 
mind approaching to desperation. 

On reaching his house, be was surprised to find Paquo 
waiting in the entrance-hall, accompanied by another 
Indian, whose white hair and wrinkled face gave evi- 
dence of extreme age. Even in his present dejection, 
Vicente experienced a momentary pleasure at the sight 
of one whom he had befriended, and in whom Donna 
Tataiina bad taken an interest. This fecliug of plea- 
sure was all the reward which he either expected or 
desired for his charitable exertions. 

' Well, Paquo,' he said, ' I am glad to see you here 
once more, and your father with you, to testify your 
gratitude. But you must not forget that the Lady 
Catalina is the person to whom you arc most in- 
debted.* 

• Tbis is not my father,' said the Indian, scratching 
his head, as though in some perplexity. * He is— he is 
— my itzchiogarobaramoxtegni.'* 

' What is all that?' asked Vicente laughing. ' You 
forget, Paquo, that 1 do not understand Tarascnn.' 

' It means,' replied the Indian, rubbing his brow 
in deep meditation ; ' oh yes ! it means that he is the 
brother-in-law of my wife's grandfather. He lives ut 
Trinandu, near Esparza, in the mountains of the Sierra 
Madre.' 

'Vaya, Paqno,' said Don Vicente gaMy 1 ; 'you must 
be a very worthy man, if your refetives' come from so 
great a distance to show their interest Iri ytm? •; 

4 Yes,' replied Paquo with great simplicity r«nnd my 
uncle is a very good man too, but he does not speak 
Cnsttlian. He has brought something to show you, 



Paquo then a<l>!rpssed a few words in Tarascan to the 
old Indian, who advanced and laid at Vicente's feet a 
bundle carefully tied up in a blue cotton cloth. When 
opened, it was found to be filled with lumps of a gray 
mineral substance. Vicente took up one of them, and 
after closely examining it, exclaimed in some surprise 
— ' Why, hombre, this is silver ore of the very richest 
quality I From whence do you bring it ? Is your uncle 
a miner ? ' 

' No, senor,' replied the Indian ; «but this is the case: 
Many years before I was born, when my uncle here was 
a young man, he was travelling over the Sierra Madre. 
The night came on very cold, so he made a great fire, 
and lay down to sleep beside it ; and in the morning, 
when he awoke, he saw in the ashes something shining. 
He looked and found that it was silver ; and he knew 
that he had discovered a very rich mine. So he 
covered it up with earth and stones, and he came away 
and told his own family, and no one else ; and since 
then, we have kept it secret till this day. Now wc 
have brought the ore to you, senor, to show that the 
story is true ; and if you will go with my uncle and me, 
wc will point out the spot.' And here Paquo stopped 
short. 

' You wish me to work the mine, I suppose,' said 
Vicente, * and share the proceeds with you?' 

Paquo did not at first precisely understand this ques- 
tion ; but when he was made to comprehend it, he 
shook his head, and said gravely, ' What could wc poof 
Indians do with a silver mine? But perhaps you will 
give us something to buy tobacco with, and some new 
clothes?' 

' What will I not do for you, my good Paquo," said 
Vicente with emotion, ' if your story proves true?' 
The young man's voice trembled with excitement ; 
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for the visum* which now unfolded themselves before 
his mental sight almost dizzied and confused him by 
their brightness. He wrote a hasty note to Catalina, 
imploring her to defer her consent to any marriage 
which her father might propose for only a single month, 
by which time he had the strongest hopes of a most 
favourable change in his position. Then taking with 
him two or three armed attendants (for the roads of 
Mexico >n those days were no safer than at present), 
and an experienced miner, he set out on horseback for 
the Sierra Madre, distant about forty leagues from the 
capital. A Mexican Indian can rarely be induced to 
mount a horse ; and in this instance l'aquo and his 
venerable relative preoeded the party on foot, at the 
usual regular trot in which the natives make their 
journeys. Notwithstanding the great age of the elder 
Indian, lie kept ahead of the horses all the way, without 
appearing in the least fatigued on their arrival at the 
mountains. The silver vein was found exactly as he 
hod represented it, ' cropping out' at tlie surface of the 
ground ; and the miner declared that there could hardly 
be a doubt of the abundance of the mineral wealth 
which it contained. Vicente took instant measures for 



claiming, or, as it is called in Mexico, ' denouncing' the 
newly-discovered mine, by laying an information before 
the proper tribunal, and commencing the accessary 
works for the extraction of the metal; this being all 
that is requisite in that country to give a complete 
property in any mine, without reference to the previous 
ownership of the land in which it is found. 

In less than a month the miner's predictions were 
amply verified. By that time it was known all over 
Mexico that Vicente Aldama was working a ' clavo,' or 
deposit of ore, which liad already produced him fifty 
thousand dollars. The Conde de Loyoaga, therefore, 
with a promptitude which did honour to his paternal 
sensibility, complied with his daughter's request, first 
to defer, and then to break off entirely, the treaty with 
the Marquis of San Gregorio. lie still declared, how- 
ever, that he could not think of giving his daughter's 
hand to any one under his own rank ; and possibly this 
declaration was the remote cause of on ounounoement 
which, beforo the close of the year, created some in- 
terest, though not much surprise in the city — namely, 
that Vicente Aldama hod just been created Count of 
Esparza : a titlo for which, it was said, ho had given 
half a million of dollars ; but probably to him, with a 
seemingly inexhaustible mine at his command, both the 
money and the title appeared of equally trifling value, 
compared with the greater treasure which they were 
the means of procuring him. 

The traditional account from which the foregoing 
narrative lias been derived does not enlighten us with 
respect to the subsequent history of the personages to 
whom it relates. All that is certainly known is, that 
tlie fortune of the Aldama family, or at least a large 
portion of it, has survived the revolution which has 
swept away their costly title, along with much other 
rubbish equally expensive and worthies*. 

THE IRISH INUNDATION. 
Some notice was recently taken in this Journal of the 
influx of Irish into England ; * but the Prison Inspec- 
tor's Report on the Northern Districts, which has made 
its appearance since then, forces the subject upon us 
anew. In a country like England, already overstocked 
with labour, a large addition every year to the supply, 
beyond the natural movement of population, would be 
in itself a prodigious evil ; but the addition in question 
is attended by circumstances that render it absolutely 
intolerable, and we feel that we should be neglecting our 
duty if we failed to make use of the peculiar opportu- 
nities we enjoy of access to the public, in 
tion to the subject 



At the time of the union between England and Scot- 
land, the former was not on over-populntcd country j but 
still her supply of indigenous labour appeared to be quite 
great enough in proportion to her working capital. 
The intrusion of our countrymen, therefore, who na- 
turally flocked to the richer field, was reckoned an 
insufferable hardship, and every means was adopted 
for compelling them to stay at home. This, as it turned 
out, was exceedingly fortunate for the ' beggarly Scots ;' 
for a strong monarchical government controlling, and 
finally annihilating the feudal influences, left them, for 
the first time since their existence as a nation, suffi- 
ciently at peace to enable them to develop the resources 
of their own neglected wastes ; and the result was, that 
in process of time the jealousies and animosities of the 
northerns and southerns died away, and the two coun- 
tries became one in mutual interest and mutual re- 
spect. 

Ireland is now, so far as natural means are concerned, 
far better adapted than Scotland was then for the sup- 
port of a large population. Setting aside the superior 
capabilities of the soil for agricultural purposes, it pos- 
sesses a dormant capital in mines and other resources, 
such as, if brought into activity, ought to raise the 
people to a high pitch of prosperity. The Arigna iron 
mines are supposed to be equal in value to any in Eng- 
land ; they are surrounded by coal-fields of almost un- 
limited extent ; and arc close to the water-highways of 
Lough Allen and the Shannon. Elsewhere throughout 
the country are found, as well as iron, the ores of 
copper, gold, silver, lead, manganese, antimony, cobalt, 
sine, nickel, chrome, and bismuth ; together with im- 
mense bods of coal, and what has been found of as great 
Importance for like purposes, bogs of turf, convertible 
Into charcoal for smelting, and already used extensively 
in generating steuro. The lakes and rivers of Ireland 
facilitate in a very remarkable manner the means of 
inland transport; and their available water -force is 
estimated at half a million horse-power.* Such is 
the country in which the mill-power actually in use 
amounts, including steam and water, only to 3650 
horse- power j 'while all the rest,'" Mr Vereker ob- 
serves, 4 to the value of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, flows, like Pactolus, carrying its wealth into the 
sea.' Such is the country whose inhabitants flock over 
to England by thousands, to fling their labour into an 
already overloaded market, to inundate our workhouses, 
harbour in our jails, and spread the gangrene of crime 
and mendicancy in the bosom of our population. 

We have no design at present to inquire into the 
nature of the fatality which drives the unhappy Irish 
to our reluctant shores. The position of the country, 
however, apart from its causes, has never been more 
clearly stated than by Mr Nicholls, tlie poor-law com- 
missioner. • Ireland,' says he, 1 is now suffering under 
a circle of evils, producing and reproducing one an- 
other. Want of capital produces want of employ- 
ment — wont of employment, turbulence, want, and 
miser} - — turbulence and misery, insecurity — insecurity 
prevents the introduction and accumulation of capital, 
and so on; and until this circle is broken, the evils 
must continue, and probably augment.' In the mean- 
time, the great majority of the natural capitalists— the 
landlords— sneak quietly out of the way, carrying with 
them the keys of the treasures we have 
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draining the soil, year by year, of its year's product, 
and spending in England, and other favoured lands, the 
money which, if laid out at home, would elevate their 
country to a par with the best of them. But our pre- 
sent business is not with the absentees, but with the 
inundation of pauper labourers, which the want of nerve, 
patriotism, and capacity of the landowners, throws upon 
our charity and our contempt. 

In order to understand the conduct of the Irish of the 
pauper class abroad, we must remember their condition 
at home. They havo never in their Uvea been their own 
masters: they have never fairly possessed even their 
miserable holdings ; for their payments have, generally 
speaking, been merely instalments on a debt which hangs 
like a millstone round their necks : they have never 
acquired even the independence frequently given in 
England, by the voluntary acquittance of the landlord ; 
for in Ireland the forgiveness of rent amounts only to 
the transference of the sum to tlie next year's account : 
they have never passed a year without starving and 
begging during a portion of it. Thus vagrancy with 
them is so regular, so absolute a necessity in the nature 
of things, as to be hardly considered a misfortuno ; and 
thus have they grown up from infancy, without pride, 
without self-respect, and, above all, without hope. When 
such persons find themselves in the comparatively 
wealthy towns' of another country, they are indeed 
strangers — strangers in feelings and habits. They arc 
drawn together by a natural attraction, and seek, as if 
by instinct, the darkest and dirtiest nooks in the place, 
where they remain, acting and reacting upon each other 
in mutual contamination. Iu such circumstances, even 
high wages can have no power to change their cha- 
racter. They spend the surplus in the lowest animal 
gratifications, and continue to burrow in filth and dark- 
ness as before. Such is the picture of the Irish in 
England, drawn by Mr Lewis, the poor-law commis- 
sioner, in his Report ; but even in Australia they remain 
unchanged, crowding together in the back lanes of the 
towns, instead of pushing out, like other men, into the 
independence of the wilderness. 

The effect of recent inundations of such visitors in 
Liverpool, as described in the thirteenth Report of 
Mr Frederick Hill, inspector of prisons, is appalling. 
The following is the evidence of the governor of the 
Borough Jail: — 'The present number of prisoners is 
much greater than at any former period, during the 
seven years that I have been governor of this prison. 
The number began first to increase materially at the 
beginning of this year, but has increased most rapidly 
during the last three months. Iu the three months 
ending November 30. 1846. the whole number of com- 
mittals was 2304, and the daily average number of 
prisoners was 583; but in the three months ending 
November 30, 1847, the number of committals was 
2680, and the daily average number of prisoners 701 ; 
and the number of prisoners has now risen to nearly 
800. The increase has been chiefly among prisoners 
committed for petty offences — particularly for vagrancy 
and pilfering — and has been almost entirely among 
the Irish. In the three months ending November 30, 
1846, the number of Irish committed to the prison 
was 818, or about thirty-fivo per cent, of the whole 
number of prisoners; but in the three months just 
ended, tho number of Irish was 1129, or forty-two per 
cent, of the whole number. Thus it appears that of 376 
committals, the increase in the whole number of com- 
mittals in the last three months, as compared with the 
three months ending November 30, 1846, 311 were of 
Irish prisoners. The increase in the number of men 
has been goruewlut greater in proportion than among | 
the women. It is well known that in some instances 
the Irish have committed offences with the express 



object of getting into prison. If to tlio number of 
prisoners coming direct from Ireland, those of Irish 
parentage (though born iu England) be added, three- 
quarters [Mr Hill says one-half J of our prisoners are 
generally Irish. The proportion of Irish prisoners has 
been rapidly increasing for the last three years, and par- 
ticularly during the year now closing. Three years ago, 
the number of prisoners in the year who were born in 
Ireland was 1439 out of 4932, or less than thirty per 
cent, of the whole number of prisoners j but last year 
it was 2680 out of 6769, or forty per cent, of the whole 
number. Thus out of a total increase in three years 
of 1837 prisoners, 1241 were Irish. The portion which 
the Irish form of the whole population of Liverpool is 
less than half their share of the criminality of the town ; 
and this is not ouly the case with petty offences, but 
with serious offences also. The number of felonies 
last year committed in Liverpool by persons born in 
Ireland was 222 ; while the whole number committed 
by persons born in Lancashire was only 269, though 
there are more than three times as many people in 
Liverpool who were born in Lancashire as were born 
in Ireland. During tho last three years, the number of 
felonies committed in Liverpool by Lancashire people 
was actually diminished, notwithstanding the increase 
in the population ; but the felonies committed by the 
Irish have more than doubled, having increased from 
108 in the year 1843-4, to T12 in the year 1846-7. 
The very names of the prisoner* and their brogue show 
how many of them are Irish.' 

To talk of the moral effect of a pestilence like this 
among the dense population of Liverpool would be a 
waste of words ; but it may be worth while showing, on 
the same authority, the cost we are at in finding lodg- 
ings in prison for our visitors. ' The cost of the prison 
last year, exclusive of the iuterest of the capital ex- 
pended in the building, was nearly L. 10,000, of which 
forty per cent., or 1*4000, must be considered as the ex- 
pense falling on the borough of Liverpool for iwisoners 
strictly Irish, not to speak of the great cost of the pro- 
secution of these offenders, and of the expense of police 
in watching them. Owing to the insufficiency and bad 
construction of the present prison, a new prison is 
about to be erected, the cost of which is estimated at 
more than L. 120,000. Of this great expense, forty per 
cent, or L.48,000, is caused by this same class of pri- 
soners ; or, iucluding all prisoners of Irish parentage, 
three-quarters of the sum, or L.90,000, must be put 
down as the estimated expense to the borough of Liver- 
pool of providing prison accommodation for Irish pri- 
soners.' To havo the pauperism of Ireland thrust upon 
us is bad enough, viewed economically ; but this costly 
mass of crime miw/, we venture to say, be rejected, or 
else, as Mr Vereker suggests, the absentee landlords 
taxed to cover the amount. The late alteration in the 
law of settlement does not affect tho evil in the new 
shnpe in which it appears. Perhaps the most dis- 
heartening feature of the whole case is the fact, that an 
English prison is considered by many of the Irish an 
agreeable alternative, as compared with a return to 
their own country. In the county prison at Salford, 
where more than a third of the prisoners were Irish, or 
of Irish parentage an example of this occurred, accord- 
ing to the following evidence of the chaplain : — ' There 
were five Irish in the prison, three men and two women, 
for refusing to give information respecting their places 
of settlement in Ireland, so as to enable tho interrogat- 
ing magistrates, if they thought fit, to order their re- 
moval to their own country. Two of them had been in 
the prison more titan four months, two more than six 
months, and one seven months. I saw them all, and 
found that they were quite aware that they could at 
any time obtain their liberation from prison if they 
were willing to give the information required of them.' 

We have no desire to enter into the question of races, 
now so commonly discussed; holding, as we do, that tho 
Celt is as fully entitled as the Saxon to the good offices 
of bis fellow -men in the attempt to change what is 
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j objectionable in bit character. It will bo more to 
our present purpose to show, from the results of actual 
! experiment, that the change as regards thu Irish at 
I home is not impossible nor even difficult ; and to suggest 
as a corollary from what we are about to state, that 
' the failures hitherto experienced may have been owing 
to the imprudent manner in which assistance has been 
rendered. The noble achievement of I/ord George Hill.* 
in reclaiming not only the seemingly impracticable 
waste of Gweedore from a state of nature, but its 
miserable inhabitants from ignorance, poverty, idle- 
ness, and crime, proves our position of itself. The truth 
] ought no longer to be minced. The long course of 
I mismanagement of lands in Ireland is substantially 
| tlie foundation of Ireland's misery and wrongs. The 
intolerable evil is not political ; it is social. According 
to the original compact on which land* are held from 
the crown, the understanding surely is, that the party 
holding them shall do good service to the state. It 
never could be meant that private proprietorship 
should impart the privilege of covering the land with 
weeds, and rearing up hordes of human creatures in 
semi-starvation. And yet this has actually ensued over 
a large portion of Ireland. As things stand, the com- 
pact may be said to be broken ; and it may very fairly 
be a question in what manner the state should interfere 
either to enforce allegiance to the tenure, or to recall 
I a gift which has been so grossly abused. English ca- 
pital waits but for an opportunity to pour itself into the 
lap of Ireland, and bow disgraceful that this cure fur so 
many evils should be indefinitely postponed, all through 
the existence of a pauperism for which common sense, 
not to say legal obligation, points out a remedy. 

Above, we have alluded to Gweedore, and are happy 
to be able now to give publicity to another cxperi- 
ment of quite a different nature, but with a termi- 
nation as favourable. This experiment, it is true, has 
been on a small scale, and in a mountain parish con- 
taining only between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants ; but 
it affords much encouragement, as well as much instruc- 
tion, to the philanthropist. 

The Ring district, as it is called, is situated on the 
western side of the Bay of Dangarvan, and is inhabited 
by persons who derive their chief support from fishing. 
During the dreadful season of 1846-7, these poor crea- 
tures were in a far worse state of starvation than usual, 
having been compelled to part with their net* for food, 
and even to bum their oars for fuel. Their case was 
brought by the vicar of Ring before the Waterford 
Auxiliary Relief Committee of the Society of Friends ; 
and that body determined to attempt something in their 
favour, not by means of charity, but in a way that was 
likely to educe and cultivate any dormant feelings of 
self-respect that might lurk in their nature. This plan 
was to give trifling loan* on certain terms, and to dis- 
tribute these loans according to character, not mere 
destitution. 'The loans, varying from 10s. to L.3, 
were to be expended solely for the repair of boats and 
providing fishing apparatus ; and whilst provisions were 
high-priced, a small weekly allowance of meal, as sea 
store, was given gratis to each boat's crow for a short 
period. One month after the loan was made, repay- 
ment was to commence in weekly instalments of not 
leu than sixpence in the pound. The sums thus re- 
ceived, it was announced, would be immediately re-lent 
to other parties, and the persons assisted were therefore 
encouraged to do their part in benefiting their neigh- 
bours, by paying in a greater sum than the stipulated 
amount whenever the week's fishing proved successful ; 
and the expectant applicants exercised a salutary vigi- 
lance that there should be no undue remissness in the 
payments. In order still further to induce punctuality, 
and likewise to aid these miserably poor people, without 
compromising the feelings of independence and self- 
reliance, which the committee were most anxious to 
cherish, it was also stipulated that if the instalments of 
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sixpence in the pound were regularly paid up for thirty 
weeks — that is, 15s. in the pound — the remaining 5s., 
or twenty-five per cent., would bo remitted as a bonus ; 
but any ]ier»on getting four weeks into arrcar would be 
disentitled to this allowance { and this arrangement has 
had a very beneficial effect. 

4 The sum originally lent was L.20 ; this was subse- 
quently increased to L.50, which, with L.7 from the 
London Ladies' Association for Promoting Employment, 
L.6, 2s. Gd. the produce of clothing sold, and twenty 
barrels of meal, constituted the whole amount advanced. 
With this, and the repayments, 178 loans have been 
made ; and the parties thus assisted have, it appears, 
besides (with little exception) regularly paying up their 
instalments, been able to maintain themselves and those 
dependent upon them — at a time, too, when, in the sur- 
rounding parishes, the poor-law guardians were over- 
whelmed with wretched objects imploring relief.' 

Towards the close of last year, a deputation from the 
committee visited the district, and were much gratified 
by the ' happy countenances, independent bearing, and 
contciowtnest qf telf-re*pect apparent among the fisher- 
men.' Being desirous of conferring some tokens of 
approbation, they distributed as prizes to the most punc- 
tual in their repayments a number of the warm, com- 
fortable woollen shirts worn by sailors, called Guernsey 
frocks ; and when the news was spread, it ' effected 
more than a score of processes emanating from a court 
of law.' In the Second Quarterly Report a very remark- 
able change of another kind is noted Tlie hamlets of 
the district were formerly so filthy, and contagious dis- 
eases so prevalent in them, that the Board of Health 
interfered with the most stringent measures. Its efforts, 
however, were unavailing. Nothing short of stopping 
their rations could induce the wretched inhabitants to 
use the lime and bricks that were supplied to them 
gratuitously. But all this is now at an end. A wish to 
please their benevolent visitors operates more strongly 
than legal constraint or the fear of death ; ' their houses 
have been all newly thatched, and the whitened walls and 
neatly-sanded floors give an appearance of cleanliness 
and comfort to their humble dwellings.' Our readers, 
we are sure, will bear with us while we give one more 
quotation, taken from the Fourth Quarterly Report, 
dated in July last : — * I have much pleasure iu stating, 
with reference to our Loan fund, that the people here 
are every day appreciating the value of it more and 
more, and, by their general good conduct and punctual 
payments, have convinced me that were such a course 
more generally adopted among this class of persons 
along the Irish coast, the benefits conferred would be 
incalculably great, for the small sums that we give are 
only intended to assist industry, not to foster or support 
idleness. And here I may mention a curious fact, for 
the accuracy of which I can vouch with confidence, 
that the parties on whom such loans have been con- 
ferred have prospered to such a degree in their different 
speculations, that they are all impressed with the idea 
that there is tome charm in the " Friends' money ;" and 
several persons whose circumstances disentitled them 
to any relief from our funds, have come to me soliciting 
a loan, saying that their boat required a sail or a new 
cable, and if I advanced them the price of it, they 
would repay me immediate^ the full amount advanced, 
without expecting to be allowed the usual abatement 
of twenty-five per cent, for regular payments ; adding, | 
that unless I complied with their request, their crew 
would abandon them. And how are wo to account for 
this extraordinary success ? How explain whence origi- ; 
nated this strange impression among them, unless by j 
attributing to Industry, perseverance, and sobriety, I 
what they ascribe to talismanic influence? for they I 
know perfectly well, that to meet the weekly payments, ! 
they must labour constantly with diligence and assi- 
duity, so as not to fall into arrear. They must also be 
temperate and correct in their general conduct, other- 
wise they forfeit all claim to further assistance ; and 
hence the great mystery may be sol red.' 
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It will be seen that in thii case the good Quakers 
placed themselves in the natural position of the land- 
lord, and by means of a very trifling outlay of money, 
operated an almost magical change on the character 
of the people— keeping the little settlement together, 
instead of permitting its inhabitants to drift away 
to Liverpool and other towns, and there sink from 
beggars into thieves. This latter process, be it ob- 
served, is tho conteanenct of their wanderings j for in 
their own country, although offences against the 
person are numerous, those against property are com- 
paratively rare. But we must likewise observe that 
the experiment iu question applies only to individuals 
having some occupation independently of their land. 
We are not prepared to say that the loan system weald 
be of any use to mere cultivators; for the abuse* con- 
nected with land arc so enormous, and of such long 
standing, that it seems Ivopelesa to attempt any re- 
form, unless of a more decided kind. In a separate 
publication the writer baa given an anecdote l^aring 
upon this point, which may be worth repeating hero. It 
refers to the western coast, and to individual* who were 
able, in ordinary seasons, to extract a wretched living 
from their small holdings of land. ' A gentleman, as 
my informer told me, commiserating the condition of 
the people, who patiently endured the pangs of hunger, 
when the sea before tliem teemed with wholesome and 
delicious food, purchased a boat for the purpose of 
making an experiment. He invited some of the most 
destitute among them to accompany him to the fishing, 
promising, in return for their share of the labour, to 
give them a doe share of what they caught They 
refused to labour without wages; and after in vain 
endeavouring to make them comprehend that his offer 
was much better than the ordinary rate of payment, he 
added to the chance of the fishing a day's wage* On 
this they consented. The fishing was completely suc- 
cessful; and, in addition to supplying their families 
with abundance of excellent food, they made some 
money by selling what remained. Tliis was all their 
benefactor wanted. His experiment had succeeded ; 
for it had convinced the people that thev were able, by 
their own industry, to make a eomfortablo and indepen- 
dent subsistence. " I lend you my boat," said he, ** till 
you are able to purchase one for "yonrsslvoa. Go, and 
make a good use of it. Be industrious, and be happy." 
" But the day's wages f" cried they. The day's wages I 
Argument was vain. They demanded a day's wages as 
before, and would not stir without. Their benefactor 
gave up his attempt in shame and sorrow, and the 
unhappy savages returned to their hunger i 
despair.' fc 'oj, 

It will be remarked that even in this 
some little management, such as would have been prac- 
tised by the Quakers, might have accomplished the 
object ; and for ourselves, we believe, that if the 
gentleman, instead of employing them to work, had 
said, ' Hollo, boys, come and have a bit of sport ! ' 
he would have been followed eagerly by the whole 
community without fee or reward. But however 
this may be, the question still recurs as to the obliga- 
tion of England to receive into her bosom the crime 
and beggary of a country whose fixed capital is hardly 
touched, and whose working capital is expended in 
stimulating tho industry of other nations. We have 
no hesitation in giving it as our opinion that this is 
altogether wide of our duty, and that immediate 
steps should be taken to compel the Irish capitalists, 
great and small, to do theirs, either by imitating the 
Friends in person, and on the spot, or by forming a 
national fund for people of more courage, humanity, 
and patriotism to work with. We say that the absentees 
should be compelled , for the fact of their being ab- 
sentees shows that they will do nothing without com- 
pulsion. The imposition of a special tax, in a case of 
this kind, would be hailed with delight by every man, 
woman, and child i» Ireland ; and by confining the Irish 
Inundation to their own shores, it would have a bene- 
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A STEERAGE EMIGRANT'S JOURNAL FROM 

BRISTOL TO NEW YORK. 

April 26. — Left Cumberland Hasin at seven o'clock, 
and passing by the Hotwells. gave three cheers to 
the multitude on the shore, which was returned by the 
waving of hats, handkerchiefs. Sec. Reached King- 
road, and came tn anchor at ten. Printed articles read 
by the captain. Rules nailed up to the mainmast : no 
swearing allowed on board ; no smoking below deck ; 
no lights after ten o'clock ; and no steerage passenger 
to go abaft the mainmast. 

•j ; 1 1 'it under weigh. Most of us busy unpacking : 
pot 4, kettles, frying-pans, and the like, begin to show 
out ; and a certain disorder, called sea-sickness, begins 
to show its nose. Fine pickle below. Very poor appe- 
tite myself. Pipe my only solace. 

29. — Little boiling, toasting, or frying this morning. 
All down except four of us. Cooks' galley free of access : 
the busy scene of cooking deferred till hungry appetites 
awake anew. A little doing in tho gruel way. After- 
noon.— More gruel in requisition. 

30. — A poor little swallow picked up on the deck 
quite tired ; by in treaties suffered to live. For dinner, 
partook of fried eggs and bacon -, the first meal with a 
good appetite since on board. My provision - chest, 
lashed on deck, I scarcely dare open. I have apples, 
some good cheese, and butter ; that is pretty generally 
known. * l'ray, sir, whew are you going to open your 
chest? I hear you have some nice cheese j should like 
to bec » bit.* Another— • Have you any apples to 
spare ? I hear yours is fine fruit* A third—' How I 
should like to taste yonr bactm l I am toVl it is the 
best on board.' Many wet jackets to-day t much fun 
and pastime nn board. I was soaked ; but salt water, 
it Is said, produces no cold. My pipe a cure for all. 
Now wo go on gloriously, and are in the great and 
much-talked -of Atlantic. Most of the passengers alive 
again. A prayer-meeting held below, at which many 
engaged. ' i 

M*y I.— In the course of this sail much tossing 
about ; plates, dishes, and the like suffered wreck. 
Some alarm below : boxes and packages out of place ; 
one tea-kettle, with hot water, showing off to tire terror 
of some females ; children crying ; men busy replacing 
things. What a crowd ! No place to call my own. 
Here is my corner, dark as one s pocket : four berths, 
with five inmates, close to my heels i in an angle sleeps 
the under-Btcward ; then over me are two in a berth , 
then inside the partition, arm's-length from me, is tho 
forecastle, where the sailors sleep. Two holes, cut for 
air, often admit water upon us, through the ship's heav- 
ing : and that is not all ; here is the sailors' loud bawl 
changing watch, that dins in the ear, and jars and mars 
the little peace in shape of rest. Say nothing of being 
often heaved from side to side ; and should the ship in 
the night take a fresh tack, then, to our discomfiture, 
heads are down and heels up. Then, after her bows, 
and next to us, is a farmer nnd his family. The old 
man is a Universalist and a preacher. His creed I hold 
not with, though his counsels often are savoury. His 
daughter is agreeable ; she is my pudding - msker. 
Next to these folks is an angle with four berths, filled 
with two young men, a married couple, a married and 
single woman, and a married man. Then follows one 
side of the ship in double rows like a street and store- 
houses — that is, from the fore to the main hatch — 
glutted with boxes and other packages ; the boundaries 
marked out by some cumbersome article placed there. 
Overhead, as if for safety, are suspended beef, hams, 
and the like, with caps, bonnets, and twenty other ar- 
ticles. The walking way is reduced to a narrow rig- 
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zAg, ten inches at most. There lies somebody'* bag to 
be trod on. ' Who has had my map?' ' Why, I jost 
borrowed it ; but my little boy has let it fall overboard.' 
Water-jars and pitchers, with a tea-kettle or two, often 
form a group, lashed together for safety ; but the 
annoyance of the ship sometimes disturbs their repose 
in the night, and makes them cry out ; and the sufferer 
has a nose, a lip, or a body broken, to the no small 
tcaze of its owner. 

2. — Passengers now pretty well; pots, kettles, and 
the like in requisition : two large fires and the cooks' 
galley all full and crowded. To prevent accidents, a 
chain runs across and over the grate; but sometimes 
this wont do : there's a see-saw, then a capsize, and a 
scald perhaps follows. Much fun and pastime on deck ; 
three fiddk's, nod some dancing. A stiff breeze ; ship 
began to roll, and we soon danced to another tune. 

4. — Orders for a general cleaning below. AU hands 
mustered on deck. Much bustle and clatter. Great 
scrubbing and fumigation ; lost some beer and cider on 
the occasion. Opened my chest : oranges spoiled j 
bread ditto ; and plumcake spoiling. Pipes, and n 
dance to wind up. 

5. — Hard squalls. Few ventured up. With diffi- 
culty reached the cooks' galley to light my pipe. 
Crawling back, saw a female sitting near the capstan. 
A wave Mas coming, nearly mast-high ; I saw it be- 
fore me. but could not evade it ; held fast : like a 
deluge Jt poured in upon us. I turned round to see 
what be (tame of the poor woman. She was washed to 
the other side, much; frightened, and quickly removod 
below, Several cade up to view the scene: paid for 
peeping ; another mountain- wave laid them as flat as 
flounders. Little cooking to-day. Much grumbling 
among the women. iOae poor timn I oW pity. His 
wife complained that she and the children were, hungry, 
and they must have dinner. ' Here is the pan ; come, 
go and cut soma bacon* and I'll break some eggs hv a 
basin.' ,' Why, l*w unreasonable you are to suppose 
that I or any man can cook in this weather: i can't, 
nor wont. Give the children; some bread and butter.' 
* No I shan't ; I will have some bacon fried ; and 1 am 
sure you can do it if you like.' Obedient-like, loaded 
with ham, egn«, «md bacon, he proceeded to do his best; 
but on his way to the fire he was arrested, washed 
down, and returned to his wife (who had prepared Jund 
laid out the little uhle) with the frying-pan only. 
'There, I told you how it would be; but you would 
have your own way.' She looked mighty sulky, but 
said nothing. Did not escape myself t the cook had 
got me some lobscouse in a tin pot. and I went below, 
thinking to have a good supper : placed it on a box for 
a table, and had not left it a minute, to get my spoon, 
when the ship rolled, and turned my junket upside 
down. I was hungrily disappointed, and got laughed 
at into the bargain. 

6. — Still squally. Busy scene in the cooks' galley. 
' 1 say, who has taken my kettle?' ' I was here before 
you.' ' My pot shall go on ; yours is hot' ' I helped 
to light the fire, and will have my chance before you.' 
4 There's my wife out of patience ; I can't make it boil 
if it wont.' In the middle of this squabbling in comes 
the water in hogsheads, and drowns out the whole. 
The old saying, ' Tliere's many a slip betwixt the cup 
and bp,' often verified. You have your food within an 
inch of your mouth — comes a roll of the ship, and you 
are both oft" — the food one way, and you another. 
Sometimes, by way of security, I jammed myself be- 
tween two boxes ; but even this would not always do. 
Neighbours' tea-things suffered much ; more borrowers 
than lenders; children crying; women scolding; men 
enjoying the joke. 

10. — A shark passed us : bait thrown out, but no 
catch. Wedding on board : three bottles of brandy 
given away ou the occasion. Began my second ham ; 
yery good, but no bread. Unset some soup that i 
given me. Job verily would have complained had 
been here. A sheep killed ; mutton 



12^— On deck to light my pipe. Hard work to reach 
a tire. Coming therefrom, met a good ducking. 
Wished 1 could not smoke t should save many a wet 
jacket. Much providing. Some broth overdone ; some 
not done enough ; and some not likely to be done at all. 
Glad I am out of the cooking at nil events. General 
promenade among the women. Invited out to tea. 

17. — Potatoes short on board; spared two pecks; 
was paid Is. fid. Here comes a little fellow who has 
been well all the voyage, and can run the deck while 
all else are glad of a friendly rope. They tell me it is 
often so with children. Twelve o'clock— the sailors' 
happy hour. At the cry of 'Grog, ho J* from the 
steward, each man bottles a gill of rum ; this, unless 
when there is extra allowance, Is a day's quantum. 
For their food they have plenty of good boiled beef and 
pork every day ; boiled peas and soup twice a-weck ; 
pudding once, and potatoes twice. Red herrings they 
call old soldiers, and chiefly eat them for breakfast. 

SO.-— Bad news to-day : tolwicoo very scarce on board ; 
my hut morsel nearly in the pipe. This morning 
partook of some onflee- royal ; which is brandy mixed 
in the boiling coffee, well sweetened, flutter sold on 
board at Is. a pound ; beer and cider Is. a bottle; 
brandy 3a ; rum 2s. 

S3.-— Spoke the 'Sisters' from Sunderland to St 
Johns. We were so near as to converse without the 
speaking- trumpet To bo an eye-witness, and close 
alongside of a ship m full sail, with every stitch of 
canvas out, was a real picture. In the afternoon the 
mate and four men in a boat sailed to an American 
fisherman about a mile off. Two bottles of rum and 
some pork were put on board, to exchange for cod fish. 
In about an hoar they returned loaded. There was 
quite a rage on board for fresh fish, and the captain 
was willing enough to sell it. Frying-pans, pots, and 
the like in active requisition ; oil hands busy washing, 
cleaning, cutting up, dressing, or eating their fish : it 
was truly a bustling time. When they were satisfied, 
they began to recollect that it cost threepence a pound, 
and to caropuun that it was dear. Asked by several, 
'Did not you buy any?* 'Thank you, no — I am 
not partial to fish, particularly when it costs three- 
pence a pound.* ' 

88.— »$nu>king out of fashion : good reason, no tobacco 
on board t a fajnme quite ; a few pounds would be 
worth something just now. 

24,-— Fine weather; enjoyed my meals; but no 
tobacco. t! '• ' I 

26.— V«y stormy? little doing; a solitary individual 
was seen holding on his kettle for boiling, at the riak 
of being swilled; got a complete turn upside down; 
much laughter as he crawled below. Found some 
tobacco unexpectedly ; considerable pleasure therein. 

June 2.— Good water scarce; much complaining; 
plenty in the hold, but not to be got at. Few pots 
boiling ; long faces and short dinners. Mem. — Potatoes 
tailed in salt water with the rinds on ; ate good ; but 
bad if pared — a secret worth knowing. Fresh meat 
and pudding good, boiled in half-salt water. Half 
past four. — Land seen from the maat-liead : much 
joy and rejoicing; drank my last bottle of beer; 
most of us had a peep through a glass. At ten, made 
out a beacon, and the sailors had an extra allowance 
of grog. At eleven, went below for a little rest; made 
up my bed for the last time, and wished for the mor- 
row. Pleasant to find you have crossed the Atlantic 
without accident. 

3. — Glorious morning ! To the right is Long Island ; 
to the left is Jersey State. What a fine country ! Here 
at last is America. Yonder is Sandy Hook, with a 
lighthouse. What neat wooden cots by the water's 
edge i Observe those forests of trees, with a house 
here and there peeping through the foliage. The sight 
now before us conqiensates for all our toil and trouble ; 
it is worth coming to see, if to return immediately back 
again. Three o'clock. — Reporter came on board for 
papers and clean bill of health ; many questions asked 
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him ; but the principal one wai— ' Had he or his man any 
tobacco?' 'No luck about the home," and the disap- 
pointment great lie left us at four, hoisting up 
signals to telegraph our arrivul. Thirty miles from 
New York, and reckoned the news would reach in nine 
minutes. Six o'clock. — Pilot stepped on board ; nume- 
rous questions asked ; tobacco not forgotten ; and the 
negative proved a laugh against some of us. Shortly 
after the newsman came for letters, papers, &e. ; but no 
tobacco. Names called over, and one dollar twenty 
cents each had to pay the captain for hospital money 
and custom dues : children same price. 

4.— Up on deck by four in the morning. Arrived 
opposite Staten Island. What a number of windows 
the houses have I No tax, as in England. At seven, 
reached what is called the quarantine ground ; can pro- 
ceed no farther without being examined by the doctor. 
Two sail near us under quarantine: afraid we shall add 
to the proscribed list, for one of our cabin passengers is 
ill. Just saw the doctor, who says he will be well 
enough to pass. All right. Eight o'clock. — All hands 
ordered on deck : signal hoisted for the hospital doctor. 
Two men came on board ; these were custom-house 
officers. Then the doctor. Each passenger's name was 
called over, and every one had to pass in review before 
him. Then all below was examined; and the ship 
being pronounced healthy, was permitted to pass. The 
passing and repassing of steamboats enliven the scene. 
Almost all are on deck : the women and children much 
diverted with seeing the fishes play. 

6. — Most on board providing their last meal. Biscuits 
by wholesale trod under foot. My kit sold to the cap- 
tain for two shillings and fourpence. Near upon half- 
past eleven our ship took her station at what is called 
Elephant Wharf. Carmen, visitors, and inquirers stepped 
on board ; and at the end of forty days, once more I 
trod on terra firma, guite well, grown much stouter, and 
in full health during all the voyage. Repaired to an 
eating-house; dined off various dishes, including green 
peas, and paid a shilling. Considered this not a bad 
specimen of America, and looked forward to days of 
comfort. 



FLUCTUATION OF MARRIAGES. 
Is the Eighth Aunual Report pf tho Registrar-General, 
recently published, which contains a summary of the 
particulars relating to the births, marriages, and deaths 
in England that hare been registered in 1845, we flud 
an interesting paper ujxm the fluctuation which mar- 
riages have undergone during a period of ninety years— 
that is, from 1756, shortly after the Marriage Bill pro- 
hibiting clandestine marriages in England was passed, 
and since which time marriages have been registered. 

During this period they have proceeded at fluctuating 
rates of increase or decrease, curiously and exactly in 
accordance with the apparent or real condition of pros- 
perity or adversity of the country. As a general rule, 
the diminution or augmentation of the price of corn has 
been rapidly followed by an increase or lessening of 
their number, although occasionally other circumstances 
have intervened, exciting temporarily a greater effect 
upon the prospects of the country than that of the 
more abiding one produced by the price of provisions. 

Notwithstanding the occasional fluctuations, the num- 
ber of marriages, upon the whole, has gone on steadily 
increasing; so that while there were but 96,600 persons 
married in 1757, there were 297,486 in 1845— being as 
from 1 to 3. So, too, the average number married 
annually during the ten years 1756-65 was 112,549, 
and during the ten years 1837-46 it was 248,050; the 
latter— the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
the former— being mora than double the number of 
their ancestors. 



After presenting the table of the annual number of 
marriages for the period alluded to, the Registrar enters 
into a detailed account of its various fluctuations, con- 
fronting these with a summary of the political, com- 
mercial, and fiscal conditions of the kingdom at the 
various periods in question. We may present a very 
abridged notice of a few of these fluctuations : — 

1757-64.— Hctween 1757-61 the marriages rose twenty 
per cent. — being nearly as great an increase as in 
1842-5. The price of food continued low, and the 
enthusiasm of tho nation was roused by the spirit and 
success with which Chatham conducted the French war. 
The increase was especially large in the towns; and 
thus while in London 5823 were married in 1757, there 
were 1*376 in 1763. 

1782-7. — The rise at this time was rapid — from 
126,142 to 152,896— being coincident with a fall in the 
price of wheat. Pitt lieeame prime minister in 1783, 
and excited the hopes of the nation to the highest point 
by his delusive scheme of a sinking fund and his new 
treaty with France. Manufactures, too, flourished. 

1788-92. — The number of married persons, which had 
fallen again in 1788 to 140,064, rose, coincidently with 
a fall in corn, to 149,838 in 1792. Capital, which had 
been accumulating, was now directed into the rnshest 
speculations in canals, to be followed by a terrible re- 
action in 1793, when the bankrupt list rose from its 
average of between 500 and 600 to 1300, and tho number 
of persons married fell to 145,760, and to 143,594 in 
1794. In the local histories of towns the differences 
might often be found explicable. Thus in Birmingham, 
in 1788-9, the numbers were 782 and 903; but in 
1790-2 they fell to 649, 705, and 606, the town having 
sustained an immense reduction of its trade by the dis- 
continuance of the use of shoe-buckles. The Registrar 
suggests that the depressed state of the population, 
which tho marriage returns exhibit, may afford some 
explanation of tho celebrated riots in 1792. Manchester, 
which was flourishing in 1790-2, returned 1122, 1301, 
and 1657 as the numbers married ; but after the revul- 
sion of 1 793, these sunk to 1 235. 

1793-1803. — The marriapes continued to diminish 
from 1 793 ; and under the influence of the severe winter 
and dear bread of 1795, the numbers married were only 
137,678, being almost exactly the same number as that 
registered twelve years back : but with tho return of 
cheaper times they rose again higher than they had 
ever yet been in 1798 (158,954). This increase took 
place in spite of the Immense war-burdens the country 
was charged with, and the extension of the poor-law to 
domiciliary relief ; and was in part fostered by the 
great manufacturing improvements, and by Mr Pitt'a 
extraordinary declaration in 1796— that a man had a 
claim to relief just in proportion to the numbers of his 
family, on the ground of having enriched his country 
with the greatest number of children. The numbers 
swallowed up by the war must, however, not be for- 
gotten. The minister's hint was taken, and the bap- 
tisms rose from 247,218 to 262,337. The marriages, 
however, again fell off in 1799-1801 to 155,114, 139,702, 
and 134,576 persons; but again rose in 1803 to 188,788 
persons, being a fluctuation of forty per cent, and the 
greatest on record. The years 1 799-1800 were years 
of scarcity and high prices, wheat falling from 114s. 
the quarter in 1800, to 58s. in 1803. 

1812-1815.— Remarkably little variation took place 
from 1804 (171,476) to 181 1 (172.778) ; but the four 
years 1812-15 were years of great fluctuation — namely, 
104,132, 167,720, 185,608, and 199,888: the price of 
wheat being in each respectively 129s., 112s., 76s., and 
66s. In 1812, too, war with America had been de- 
clared, while in 1814-15 the Allies were in Paris. 

1815 22. — Immediately after tho war the numbers 
sank from 199,888 in 1815, to 183,892 in 1816. and 
176,468 in 1817— tho latter being years of deficient 
harvest, and gloom having taken possession of the 
public mind. But from that time the prospects of tho 
country slowly and gradually improved ; and the num- 
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bsrof persons married alto slowly augmented to 1821, 
when they amounted to 20 1 .73(5— exceeding those of 
1815 only by 1848. f ho price of corn was 60s. in IS 15, 
78s. in 1816, 98s. in 1817, mid fell to 87s. in 1818 ; and 
to 76s., 68s., and 56s.. in 1819-21. 

1822-8. — Within this epoch foils the terriblo yeAr of 
speculation mania (1625), when, however, the number, 
of marriages was not so great as might havo been 
expected to be the case during the reign of the 
delusion. The mania was, in fact, chiefly confined to 
gambling in shares and loans, and was restricted to a 
comparatively small class of the community iu towns, 
as contrasted with the recent railway mania, which 
gave employment and high wages to thousands upon 
thousands throughout the country. From 209,446, in 
1824, the numbers rose to 220,856 — wheat being at 69s. 
as compared with 64s. in 1824; and although in 1826 
corn fell to 59s., the collapse of the excited hopes of the 
country was followed by a decrease of the persons mar- 
ried to 209,882 ; but by 1828 the numbers had more 
than recovered themselves (222,348). 

1828-37.— In 1829 wheat rose from 60s. to C6s., and 
the numbers sank to 208,632. Trade had become de- 
pressed i riots occurred in the manufacturing districts ; 
and during the next four years fluctuations occurred 
according to the progress of important political events 
then in action. Iu 1833 and 1834, cheapening of pro- 
visions and a great commercial development took place 
with a corresponding increase of the numbers. 

In 1643 the numbers were 247,636, and increased in 
1844 to 264,498, and in 1845 to 287,466. 

The Registrar -General remarks, that the marriage 
returns indicate the periods of present or anticipated 
prosperity almost as distinctly as da the funds the hopes 
and fears of the money market. It appears, 1*7, That 
marriages always increase at the termination of a period 
of war, when a great number of persous arc discharged 
from active service with small pensions, and still more 
from the stimulus given to employment by the greater 
activity of trade and extension of commerce. Such in- 
crease took place at the Pcaco of Paris, the Peace of 
Amiens, and at the close of the last war. 2d, While 
wages havo a limited range, the price of corn under- 
goes great variations; and, with few exceptions, mar- 
riages increase when corn is cheap, and decrease when 
dearth prevails. 3d, The establishment of new or ex- 
tension of old employments, giving an increase of in- 
come to greater numbers, is always followed by a 
notable increase of marriages, as is seen in respect to 
the cotton manufacture, the canals of the last century, 
and the railways of the present 4th, Increase of mar- 
riages accompanies the periodical epidemics of specu- 
lation which are witnessed in this country. 5<A, * The 
nation is sometimes extraordinarily sanguine. A states- 
man of genius, like Lord Chatham, at the head of affairs, 
produces the same confidence in a country as the pre- 
sence of a Creaar, Napoleon, or Wellington on an army. 
Great victories, the joy of peace, largo financial or 
political measures, new discoveries in science, new ap- 
plications of the powers of nature, the opening of king- 
doms and continents to commerce, raise public feeling 
to a state of exaltation, long before the slightest im- 
provement in the material condition of the population 
is realised by those measures that are likely to have 
ultimately that effect ; and such periods are almost in- 
variably accompanied by an increase of the number of 
marriages.' 

The various causes inflacncing the increase or diminu- 
tion of marriages differ in energy, and may bo combined, 
or even opposed to each other. But after any extraor- 
dinary increase of their number, or any unusual con- 
sumption of the comforts, stimulants, or necessaries of 
life, a corresponding diminution is always found, testi- 
fying to the very uncertain description of that prospe- 
rity, immediately on the occurrence of which so many 
hasten to incur the additional responsibilities of the 
married state. ' Wealth may be suddenly destroyed, 
but a sudden creation of wealth is impossible, for it is 



the produce of skill and lalwur ; and though skill moves 
persttltum in inventions, human labour advances slowly, 
as generation follows generation.' In the invariable 
decline of marriages following an increase of their 
numbers, they have never fallen back to the original 
numbers — population increasing faster than they. 
While the marriages increase in times of prosperity, it 
is a general rule that the proportion of marriages to the 
population decreases as the mortality decreases, and 
that marriage takes place later as life becomes longer. 

A few interesting facts relating to the 143,743 mar- 
riages performed in England in 1845 may be added. 
Of these, 129,515 were performed according to the rites 
of the established church, and 14,228 not according to 
these rites — a proportion of nearly 9 to 1. About 18.000 
licenses are granted by Doctors' Commons and country 
surrogates annually — yielding a revenue of at least 
L.36,000 per annum. There were 9997 marriages in 
registered places of worship other than churches ; 3977 ] 
in superintendent-registrars' offices; 180 according to 
Jewish rites ; and 74 between Quakers: 6287 men and 
19,376 women were married under 21 years of age: I 
of the men, 4 - 37 per cent, were minors, and 13 - 48 per | 
cent of the women; 18,176 (or 12 64 per cent) of the I 
men were widowers; 12,369 (or 8'60 percent.) of the I 
women widows; 47,665 (33*2 percent) of the men and 
71,229 (or 49 6 per cent) of the women signed the 
register with marks 1 2 in 3 of the men, and only 1 in 
2 of the women, wrote their names — and this in the 
middle of the nineteenth century 1 

How much is it to bo regretted that, for want of 
proper marriage registers in Scotland, there can be no 
analysis of the above nature presented respecting that 
part of the United Kingdom ! 



TOAT WTIICII MONEY CANNOT BUY. 

Ma Waki'.field was the proprietor of the fine farm of 
Stoke in the county of Somerset and passed for tho 
richest yeoman in the neighbourhood. He began life 
as a small farmer, and everything succeeded with hint : 
the wind which blighted the harvest of his neighbours 
seemed to pass harmless over his fields; the distemper 
which decimated their flocks spared hit ; whenever ho 
wanted to buy, the prices were sure to lower in the 
market; and if he wished to sell, they generally rose 
as opportunely. In fuet he was one of those spoiled 
children of fortune whose numbers in the lottery of life 1 
always draw a prize, and who can alTbrd to begin an 
undertaking, just as we plant a slip of osier, leaving to 
the rain ami sunshine the care of bringing it to matu- 
rity. Deceived by fhis continued career of good for- 
tune, he had ended by glorying in his success, as if it 
hftd been but the due reward of his own industry. He 
himself attributed this easy conquest over every difll- 
culty to the skilful employment of his money, to which | 
he assigned all the wonderful powers with which the ! 
magic wand of fairies was in former days supposed to 
be endowed. In other respects, Mr Wakefield, jovial, 
friendly, and kind-hearted, had not contracted any of j 
those vices which are too often the attendants of pros- i j 
perity, but his self-importance made him now and then 
appear a little ridiculous. One morning, as he was 
busily employed superintending the masons and car- 
penters, who were employed in making some additions 
to his house, he was saluted, in passing, by one of his 
neighbours, an old retired schoolmaster, who had la- 
boured hard in his vocation for forty years. Old Allan, 
as this personage was called, lived in a small house of 
rather mean appearance, in which he had dwelt for 
many years, happy in the respect which was felt for 
him by all his neighbours, on account of his excellent 
character, and thankful for the small share of this , 
world's goods which had fallen to his lot 

The proprietor of Stoke warmly returned his salute, 
and exclaimed gaily, ' Well, neighbour, I suppose you 
are come to see my improvements : come in, friend, . 
come in ; one is always in want of a little advice from 
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sm h a philosopher as you.' Thin epithet of philosopher 
had been bestowed upon the old schoolmaster in tlw 
village partly from esteem, partly in fouljiiagt; it was, 
at the same time, a harmk?s criticism on bis taste for 
' wise iaws and modern instances,' and n homage which 
was rendered by all to his cheerful temper and the 
undisturbed serenity of his minJ. 

The old man sniilel good-humnurcdly at the sum- 
mons thus addressed to him by the wealthy farmer, 
and pushing open the pate, entered his enclosure. Mr 
Wakefield then showed him, with the satisfied air of a 
proprietor, the new additions Ire was making to his 
already extensive building; by means of which he 
would now have an excellent lock-up coach-house, 
several spare rooms for his friends, and a small conser- 
vatory wherein his wife might indulge her taste for 
exotics. 

4 All this will cast a great deal,' said Mr Wakefield ; 
' but one must never regret the expenditure of money 
when it really adds to one's comfort.' 

• You are in the right,' replied Allan : 1 a man who 
has nothing to annoy him, is worth two discontented 
men any day.' 

' Without reckoning, besides, that we shall gain in 
health by the change ! And this reminds me, friend 
Allan— do you know that when I was passing your 
house yesterday an idea struck me all of a sudden ? ' 

• That must happen to you more than once in a day, 
neighbour, I shttuld suppose,' replied the schoolmaster 
with a smile. 

' No, but, without joking.' resumed Wakefield, 1 1 
have found out the reason of your suffering as you do 
from rheumatism : it is the fault of that row of poplars 
which masks your windows, and shuts out the air and 
light.' 

' Yes,' replied the old man, ' at first they formed only 
a little leafy wall, which was refreshing to the sight, 
attracted the birds as a nesting place, and allowed a 
free course to the sun's cheering rays. I used mentally 
to bless my neighbours the llengtous who had planted 
such a border to their garden ; but since thin, the wall 
has risen in height, and that which at first lent a charm 
and gaiety to the scene, is now transformed into n 
source of gloom and of discomfort. Thus is it too often 
in life — that which seem* graceful and amusing in the 
child, is hateful and repelling in the man ; but now the 
thing rannot be helped, so it is us well to make the 
best of it.' 

' Cannot be helped ! ' exclaimed the farmer; ' and why 
not? Why should not the poplars be cut down?' 

' To have a right to do that, one must buy them 
first,' objected the schoolmaster. 

•Well, then, I will buy them,' said Mr Wakefield: 
' I shall not regret the price, if your rheumatism will 
only leave you in peace.* 

Old Allan expressed the warmest gratitude to the 
proprietor of Stoke ; hut the latter laughingly exclaimed, 
• Do not thank me: I only do it to prove that money 
is good for something.' 

' Say for a great deal,' replied Allan. 

' / should say for everything!' rejoined Wakefield. 
The schoolmaster shook his head. ' Oh, I know your 
opinions, old philosopher,' continued the farmer ; ' you 
look upon money with a sort of prejudice.' 

' No,' replied Allan, * 1 look upon it as an instrument, 
which may be powerful in our hands cither for good or 
evil, according to the spirit in which we use it; but 
there are things in the world which do not bow before 
it* rule.' 

• And / say that It is the king of the world ! ' inter- 
rupted Wakefield ; * I say that it is the source of all 
our enjoyments in life, and that to escape from its in- 
fluence, one must become an angel in l'aradise.' 

At this moment a letter was placed in his hand ; he 
opened it, ami had no sooner glanced his eye over it, 
than he uttered an exclamation of joy, and exclaimed 
triumphantly, 'Here is another proof of what I have 
been saying: do you know what thia letter contains?' 



' Good news, I hope.' replied Allan. 
' My nomination as justice of the peace.' 
The schoolmaster offered his sincere congratulations 
to the proprietor of Stoke on his attainment of this 
little distinction, which he knew to have been long the 
object of his ambition, and which he felt that his friend 
justly merited. 

•Merited!' repeated Wakefield ; 'and can you too* 
ture to say iu what respect I have merited it, my good 
neighbour? Is it because I am the cleverest man in 
the neighbourhood? My next neighbour, Mr Hodaon, 
knows ten times more of the law than I do. Is it be- 
cause I have rendered greater service* to my neighbour- 
hood than auybody else? Iiere is old Lawrence, who, 
by his courage and presouce of mind, saved ever so 
many people from being burnt in the late conflagration, 
and who last year found out a meant of curing the rot 
amongst the sheen. Is it because there is no other 
honest, right-minded man in the pariah of Moreton? 
Are not you here. Father Allan — you who are old 
Honesty himself, dressed up in a coat and pantaloons? 
It must therefore be quite clear to you that I have re* 
ceived the appointment aimply as the most intlueutial 
man in the parish, and that I am the most influential, 
because 1 am the richest. Money, my friend, always 
money ! A few minutes ago, I was proving to you that 
purchase health and eotutortable ease: 



it could 

you see how it procures me an honourable appointment 
which I wished for : to-morrow it will satisfy some new 
desire. You see, therefore, tliat the workl it a, great 
shop, whence everything is to be had for ready money.' 

'lias Voter sold you hit, dog?' inquired the school- 
master, waiting a decided answer. 
Waki-ficld looked at him with a smile, and then slap- 

C'ng him on the shoulder exclaimed, 'Ah! you want 
prove that my theory -was at fault! You defied tue 
to persuade Peter to give me up Growler for his weight 
in gold.' .. , i a t *ii '. 

'His weight iu gold!' said the selwol matter ; ' that 
would be a great deal ; but I know that the shepherd 
loves and values his dog as if he were his bosom friend." 

' Well, this Iwom friend is now in my posseision!' 
triumphantly rejoined the farmer. Allan started with 
surprise. ' Yea,' replied Wakefield, ' he hat been mine 
since jxstcrday. 1'eter had aigned a security fur hit 
sister: yesterday the bill fell due, and the money was 
not forthcoming ; he came himself to ofler to tell me 
Growler.' 
' And the dog is here?' 

'Yet, chained up in the inner yard, where he has 
been supplied with everything which constitutes the 
happinest of a dog— namely, a well-filled trencher, and 
a kennel comfortably lined with ttraw ; bat come ami 
see for yourself.' 

The farmer led the way into the yard, followed by 
the schoolmaster. They had no sooner entered it, 
however, than they descried the trencher upset, the 
chain broken, and the kennel empty. The dog had 
taken advantage of the night to break his chain, and 
to escape over the wall. 

• Is it possible,' exclaimed the astonished farmer, ' he 
has actually made his escape?' 

' To return to hit old matter,' observed Allan. 
' And what on earth hat he gone in quctt of down 
there ? What can he have wanted ? ' 

• That which you could not purchase with him,' 



gently replied the old 



the sight of 



the man who nourished and cherished him until uow I 
Your kennel was warmer, your provision more abun- 
dant, and your chain lighter than that of Peter ; but 
in rater were centered all his recollections, as well at 
his habits of attachment; and for the beast, as well at 
for the man, there arc tome thingt which can neither be 
bought nor told. Money can purchase indeed almost 
every earthly good, except the one which lends it* value 
to them all— affectum. You are a wtae man, my friend \ 
I do not forget the lesson which chance has thus taught 
| you ; remember, henceforth, that though one may in- 
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deed purchase the <foy for money, one cnn only acquire 
his faithful attachment by tenderness and care.' 

' Yes,' replied the farmer thoughtfully, ' I now see 
that there h something which money cannot huy.' 



NATURAL LAW OF CLEANLINESS. 

Is these davs of universal wash-house, bath, and scour- 
ing propensities, it mar be amusing as well as inte- 
resting to lenrn what baa been long since taught in the 
kingdom of nature by the silent but impressive method 
of example. 

In endeavouring to illustrate out subject, we shall 
not enter into its minute details, but seek to glean the 
general truth from a variety of facts cursorily men- 
tioned. Beginning even with inanimate nature, we find 
the lesson of cleanliness on her first page. Who that 
surveys the most ordinary landscape, unfitted perhaps 
to inspire the poet or awaken the imagination of the 
mmancist, can point to any stain upon its smiling face, 
if the defiling contact of man be not manifest? The 
fresh raiment of the fields, the hard features of the 
rocks, the stream descending in clear, sparkling, laugh- 
ing, tumbling waters, or stealing in slower measure 
through the plain ; the spotless aspect of the driven 
snow, the smooth-laM surface of the sandy shore, the 
deep pellucid waters of the great ocean — these are all 
clean. There is no snot of filth to be seen in them, 
except when the purificatory process is actually going 
on. Then the heavens' assume what we might perhaps 
consider a filthy aspect— the sky become* clothed with 
sackcloth, the hills disappear in murky ft >g«, the moun- 
tain stream comes down hi floods of mud, hurling along 
heaps of degraded materials v the sea casts up its mire 
and dirt, and at these tune* the law appears suspended* 
but, on the contrary, thfa fs the very pniccss itself by 
which the genernl result is obtained In a little whde 
all this seeming disorder ends, and the landscape Wily 
looks cleaner than ever when it is over. A Vast prac- 
tical benefit results from a etmin of circumstances ap- 
parently so trifling as the gathering aud discharging of 
a rain-cloud. All the impurities which a state of change 
necessarily entails are thus removed ; trot only is tin; 
face of the earth renewed, and the crowding vegetation 
which luxuriates upon its fertile bosom re-Invigorated, 
but it is also washed clean, Exposed afresh to atmo- 
intluence*, while the gathering* of previous 
are all swept down and deposited out of sight 
the surface of the blue wave. Water thus 
the principal restorative of beauty tb nature's 
countenance; but it is no doubt aided materially by 
winds, which scatter into the air the dust and other 
extraneous particles, which might and do collect upon 
the face of all natural objects. 

We have a series of beautiful illustrations of the same 
attention to cleanliness of appearance in the vegetable 
kingdom, which, though in accordance with received 
usage we class them under inanimate nature, we con- 
ceive to have a just claim to a different position.* The 
provisions for cleanliness, however, are principally of the 
passive order. At first sight, one would be inclined to 
believe it almost impossible that a blade of grass, in im- 
mediate proximity as it is to a filthy soil, could be 
kept clean ; the dirty splashings of a shower, or the 
down-pressing influence of a breeze, would suffice to 
take all the beauty out of an artificial grass -blade. 
How different the result ! Pick a handful of the tender 
herb from the worst field, the very slushiest meadow, 
and it is found clean, fresh, shining, without a spot of 
dirt or any such thing, so that it looks as though it 
had but just left the hands of the Great Artificer. 
This result is principally due to the lustrous coat of 
ailex with which the blade is provided, and the polished, 
glittering surface of which denies attachment to a spot 
of dirt. Grass, however, is by no means the only class 
of plants furnished with a similar provision, a glazed 
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surface, evidently intended principally for this end. 
While meditating upon this subject, we have been 
much struck with a thought probably new in its appli- 
cation. Riforp our study stands a beautiful evergreen! 
here are leaves which were now just a year ago ; clouds 
of dust have enveloped every artificial object exposed 
during the same period ; but the leaves of this holly 
are as glossy and clean as though the creation of last 
week. Ixt the reader extend this remark, and re- 
member how large a number of evergreen plants are 
apparently specialty provided with highly - varnished 
surfaces for this very purpose, that tike leaves, being 
peculiarly liable to become dirty, by reason of their 
long duration, may effectually resist the polluting influ- 
ence of time. It is not forgotten that other ends may 
be in view also ; but it is a well-known fact to the natu- 
ralist, that in the works of creation many effect* are pro- 
duced by a very limited number of causes. That this 
cleanliness of aspect is, however, due to something more 
thau a nice disposition of surface, will appear when we 
reflect upon the utter impossibility of keeping any 
artificial substance, however highly polished, in a simi- 
lar condition of cleanlinuss when exposed to similar 
dirt-disposing causes. Look at our window-panes, for 
instance: here is a surface which should resist filth, if 
that were all that Is necessary j but a little time 
elapses, and while the evergreen leaves arc ever fresh 
and shining, the reflected pane has become clouded 
with dirt. This effect is doubtless attributable to the 
cutaueous transpiration which is constantly taking 
place, and which loosens the attachment of dirt, so 
that the next shower trashes all away, and the leaf is 
as glistening as ever. The velvety clothing of other 
plants contributes likewise to the same end ; for dust 
will not, and water cannot, adhere to such a surface. 
Our beautiful and delicate companions the flowers are 
also famished with a wax-like structure, by which 
means they arc able to cast off" the accidental pollutions 
of the ambient air. This effect is materially assisted 
by the position of the parts of the vegetable creature, 
such as the generally dependent curve of the leaf, the 



drooping of flowers ; and at the period of their death, 
the dead portions drop, by a natural process, from the 
stem, fall to the earth, and are speedily hidden from 



view In the toll, from which, in a little while, they 
come not to be distinguished. Doubtless, also, the 
sober brown colour of the mould, as well as the gene- 
rally subdued tone of every natural landscape, adds 
much to the clean and unsoilcd aspect of the whole, by, 
as it is commonly called, biding the unavoidable dirt. 
The opposite eflVct would have resulted had the ordi- 
nary colours of earth Ken similar to its extraordinary 
one*. : what, for example, would have bceu the uncom- 
fortable-looking condition of things if the earth had 
been bright-red, or yellow, or blue, in its ordinary tones ? 
Thingsi, however, have been differently ordered ; and 
while we survey all nature, we may fully join in the 
expressions of I)r Mucculloch, aud say that it presents 
that ' universal book of cleanliness and neatness, which 
is as striking as if there was a hand perpetually em- 
ployed In no other office, preserving an order which we 
cannot maintain in our possessions without constant 
labour.' 

Few minds will be found, we believe, which will 
resist the evidence here adduced to the existence of a 
law of cleanliness in creation ; but if we turn to the ani- 
mal kingdom, the testimony becomes quite conclusive. 
Many precautions against dirt in this, as in the other 
division of nature, are ftassive. No one that looks 
upon the glittering corslet of a cockroach, inhabiting, 
as it does, the dusty cracks and crannies of our kitchen 
floors all night, and spotless as it is, can deny the 
conclusion, that there is an admirable proviso against 
filth in this insect And the same may be said of the 
metallic-coaU-d family of beetles, whose burnished backs 
repel alike the minutest speck of dirt or the heaviest 
pcltcrings of a summer shower ; and the wing-covers 
of these beautiful insects are without doubt, while they 
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are the shields, also tho dirt-repellers of the delicate 
gauze-like wings to artfully folded up beneath them. 
Again, in the same division of zoology, consider the 
down and hair-clothed insects ; or those that are cased 
in the loveliest array of scales, as the butterflies; no- 
thing defiling will stick here, and the unsoilcd aspect 
of every such insect sufficiently testifies the perfection 
of the arrangement. The glossy surface of the hair of 
animals is a similar provision for ft similar end j and 
the facility with which it repels water, man often re- 
cognises, and applies to his own purposes for coats, 
aprons, hats, or cap*. 

Wo probably judge rightly in supposing that tho 
active demonstrations of cleanliness are the most inte- 
resting, and are likely to be the most impressive. Tho 
several means by which this is accomplished, supply 
us with the order in which we shall mention them. 
These are combing, brushing, Itching, and trashing, four 
divisions to which nearly all may, we think, he reduced. 
One of the commonest and most curious examples of 
combing, for the purposes of cleanliness, may be ob- 
served by closely watching a common garden spider. 
These insects are particularly exposed to dirt ; the 
dust of tlie air, particles of their webs, or defilement 
from their prey, become entangled in the hairs of 
their legs, and would probably both materially add to 
the discomfort and to the disability of the insect for 
its active life, were they not removed. The wants of 
the creature have not been forgotten, and its mouth 
is furnished with serratures like the teeth of a comb. 
The insect puts its leg into its mouth, and gradually 
draws it through these teeth, so as entirely to comb 
off every particle of dust and dirt, which it then col- 
lL-cts into a pellet, and carefully tosses away ! In 
order that this operation may be thoroughly done, and 
no part of the leg escape, a little curved hook is added, 
which bends down over the edge of the comb, render- 
ing the escape of any part of the leg impossible. When 
this self-cleaning operation is perfect, the insect with 
fresh strength betakes itself to its occupation. This 
curious fact appears long to have been unnoticed, and 
was first discovered by Mr Kennie, who mentions it in 
an interesting paper published at the Koyal Institution. 
The bird well known as the fern-owl, or Might-jar, has 
an instrument on purpose to effect this object, a real 
c.nub. One of its claws differs from all the rest in 
length, and in the remarkable fact of its being serrated 
or toothed like a comb ; and such is the intention of the 
contrivance. It was long mistaken for an instrument 
with which to wound its prey. Other naturalists per- 
ceiving its resemblance to a comb, and considering the 
whiskers of the bird, conceived that it was intended to 
comb the bird's whiskers. But against this ingenious hy- 
pothesis it must unfortunately be mentioned, that some 
of the species possess the comb without the whiskers, 
in which case it* function must be, on that supposition, 
unnecessary. The celebrated Alexander Wilson, the 
ornithologist of America, decided the question by find- 
ing in the ' whip-poor-will,' a bird belonging to the 
same group, and the inner edge of one of the claws of 
which is also pectinated, portions of down adhering to 
the teeth. He therefore very rationally concludes that 
this instrument is most ' probably employed as a comb 
to rid the plumage of the head of vermin, this being the 
principal, and nhnost the only part so infested in all 
birds.' In another portion of that splendid work, he 
mentions that tho night-heron, or •qua-bird,' possesses 
iiho a pectinated or comb-like claw, which has from 
thirty-five to forty teeth, and is used for a similar pur- 
pose to that in tho last case mentioned. 

Under the head of combing we are doubtless to include 
what is called the ' preening,' or, more correctly perhaps, 
the pruning of birds, l'robably no creatures are more 
attentive to personal neatness than the generality of 
birds, and this they principally effect by embracing 
their feathers with the beak, then drawing the beak to 
the extremity, by which means all dirt and soil arc 
speedily removed. In this healthy exercise it has been 



well said they have been 'commanded to delight,' for 
while it is a sanitary act, it is also one which seems to 
afford them great gratification. Were it not that this 
beautiful part of creation is always thus employed, what 
filthy objects would many become who have to seek 
their food in mud or in the earth ! But, as Drayton has 
said, they are always 

' Pruning their painted breast* :' 

and thus, under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, the lustre of the bird of paradise, or the snowy 
purity of the swan, is never to be seen dimmed by dust 
or defiled by mud. Still, under the division ' combing,' 
we may mention the most familiar example of all, the 
common blow-fly. Who that has watched the ludicrous 
care with which this insect attends to its personal 
a-niwarance, has not been reminded of human actions. 
When we remember our own manoeuvres with the 
clothes brush, and compare them with those of the fly 
dusting hi* jacket, tho action has all the oddity of a 
caricature. How carefully he sweeps down the wings, 
and then his eyes and head, as if he were on the very 
point of presenting himself at court, or to the conside- 
rations of some fair friend ! The microscope reveals his 
instrument. It consists of two rounded combs placed at 
the bottom of the foot, and consisting of two or three 
rows of teeth, somewhat like a currycomb; and this 
contrivance perfectly removes all extraneous matters, 
so that the cleanly insect flies off a complete beau, if 
lustre and absence of dirt would constitute one. 

Brushing is the next division. The bee gives us a 
good example in point. This unwearied insect, in her 
perpetual search for honey, has to penetrate many 
flowers, which abound in pollen or farina — the light 
delicate powder produced by the anthers of flowers. 
When she comes home, she looks quite an Altered cha- 
racter, all dusty as she is with yellow pollen, so that 
she could scarcely be recognised as the modest brown 
insect which the morning saw depart from tho hive. 
The principal cause of this is the hairyness of her body, 
the polleu particles sticking fast in the pile. The insect 
stops, and raising her hind -legs, which are Bet with 
thick hairs, she brushes every particle clean off-, but as 
the pollen is valuable, she does not throw it away ; on 
the contrary, she kneads it into little masses called bee- 
bread, and then enters the hive, having stowed it away 
in certain little pockets behind. Many spiders are pro- 
vided with brushes of close-set hairs, wiiich effect tho 
same purpose ; and the foot-cushions of the cat must be 
considered as instruments of similar intention. We are 
often presented with examples of licking as an operation 
of this kind. The cat takes incessant pleasure in it, 
and is very particular about her children too, whom 
she licks continually when they are young. Other ani- 
mals have similar propensities, and hence arose the 
popular myth about the bear licking her cubs into 
shape, when she was, in fact, only giving them a ma- 
ternal purification. Insects are equally foud of it, and 
repeatedly lick one another. By the same means they 
free their eggs or pupa; from dirt. Every one must 
also have witnessed again and again the scrupulous care 
with which many animals wash themselves. Birds arc 
very fond of this practice, and perform the operation 
with a skill which evidently manifests that the iustinct 
is heaven-taught. To get a mind-drawn picture of this 
feat, let tho reader think of the manoeuvres of a duck 
at a pond, or the more stately performance of a swau iu 
a stream. 

One of the most curious illustrations our subject 
admits of was discovered by the talented entomologist 
before-mentioned. It is a special apparatus for clean- 
ing a very peculiar insect At the bottom of a hole 
near an old tree Mr Kennie found a curious grub, which 
he had never seen before. Taking it home, with a few 
small snails found in the same place, and watching tho 
creature, he found it employed in a very anomalous 
manner. Its tail was turned up, and bent over its back, 
aud every now and then removed again. Fur some 
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time the object of the creature in this occupation was 
a complete mystery. At length the tail was examined, 
and the most singular apparatus was there found. In 
shape it was somewhat like a shaving brush : under the 
microscope it was found to consist of a double row of 
white cartilaginous rays, which were retractile at the 
will of the creature, like the horns of a snail. In the 
interspace was a funnel-shaped pocket, which turned 
out to be a sort of little dust-hole. Now this was its 
I manner of operation : the tail was bent up over the 
back, and applied to any part of the insect's body ; the 
creature then caused the rays to retract, so as to make 
the whole act somewhat like a boy's sucker, thus 
drawing off every particle of dust and dirt fro:u its 
glossy skin. This done, they were stored op in the 
little pocket until it was quite full, and then the insect, 
by a vermicular motion of the same instrument, caused 
j the collected matters to be expelled in the form of a 
little pellet, which it was careful to deposit out of the 
way. 

Not only are animals commanded by the Author of 
their being to pay this regard to their personal cleanli- 
ness, but the homes of ninny among them are patterns 
of neatness and order. How often may we be amused 
at the diligence of the spider in keeping ber net clear 
of the smallest particle of dirt ! what lines will she not 
cut away and lay down agnin to secure this end ! What 
a miracle of skill and neatness is a bird's nest, and how 
assiduously the parent birds remove every impurity 
from it! Even the proverbial filth-lovers, swine, are 
uncommonly particular in Uieir homes ; fur it is well 
known that no creature is so anxious to have a clean 
and comfortable bed. And very probably the dirt- 
encasing gambols of these animals are to be excused on 
the score of an irritating cutaneous allliction, or are 
intended to resist the stings of insects. I*t us hope, as 
we close this short article, that the lessons it is calcu- 
lated to convey will not be forgotten. Let our poorer 
classes take just shame to themselves to be alone in 
their filth. While every domestic animal teaches wis- 
dom, and while all creation exhibits the same pervading 
principle, will they be content to run the risk of oppos- 
ing a plain precept of nature? Theirs is not all the 
blame, when we remember that even statesmen are 
only just alive to this oldest of all truths, coeval with 
the very institution of the present scheme. When it 
litis been our lot to visit dirty habitations, and when 
we remembered the wide -spread lesson taught us In 
creation, often have Heber's words risen to recollection 
with a sigh, reminding us that 

' Only man U vile.' 



YOUR BUSINESS IS UNDER CONSIDERATION. 

FBOM THE FBENCII OP PETIT 9ENN OF GENEVA. 

Every administration in the world — whether it bo the 
executive of the state, or a corporation board, or a com- 
mittee, or an individual * dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity ' — has a greater or less store of dilatory phrases to 
which recourse is had for the purpose of answering ur- 
gent applications, putting off the impatient, satisfying 
the clamorous, and giving to all petitioners the impres- 
sion of unceasing labour in their cause. At tho head 
of these phrases for answering everything and every- 
body, the sentence surely deserves to be placed, ' Your 
business is under consideration.' Admirable phrase ! 
admirable for the very vagueness of its definiteness and 
the very definiteness of its vagueness. Laconic too ! as 
brief as could possibly be desired. It is eminently an 
administrative phrase. Unparalleled in its applicability, 
it adapts itself to everything— furnishes a full reply in 
itself, or an admirable backing to an objection or excuse 
— accounts for the most protracted delay in any kind of 
business under the sun— is an answer to every question, 
and the only answer to some questions. All committee- 
rooms echo with it — all council chambers resound with 
it. It is a sentence, in Bhort, which should be engraved 



upon tho threshold of all government offices and tho 
seats of all government officials, in order that, should 
the latter be absent, ami the former closed, the anxious 
applicant need not call again for tho answer he will 
most assuredly receive. 

But the more closely wc examine the full bearing and 
import of this combination of words, the more admirable 
it must appear to us. An individual inquires, ' How is 
my business going on?' and I, an official somewhere or 
other, reply, * It is under consideration.' ' Under con- 
sideration i' Observe the satisfactory ambiguousncss of 
the words. Had I said 'under ray consideration,' or 
' under any one's consideration,* I should have reduced 
it at once to the value of the unit; but now not only 
am I included, but everybody else who works with me : 
the entire body of which I am a member are clearly 
designated. There is nothing whatever to prevent your 
imagining the heads of government engaged in the 
matter ; the applicant, if a novice, of course concludes 
it at once to be so, and pictures to himself the whole 
administration engrossed by his memorial, employed 
upon the means of redressing his grievance or granting 
his petition. What can satisfy him if he be not content 
with every wheel of government turning for him, aud 
for him alone? 

• Under consideration.' You are not left a word to 
say : objection you can make none. Had you been told 1 
' It has been considered,' you might naturally have I 
asked, ' What was the decision ?' Or had it been said 1 
' It will be considered,' you might request, with all J 
due humility, to be informed at what period it was 
thought possible it might come to your turn to engage 
the attention of the body to whom your business has 
been submitted. But it is quite another matter now. 
The words are, 'It is under consideration;' that is to 
say, at this very moment every effort is being made to 
do you full justice, every energy is put forth, every 
nerve strung in your behalf; the attention of every one 
is riveted upon you, and you alone. What more would 
you have? You staud, with open mouth, completely 
arrested, fixed to the spot by this answer, unable to 
articulate more at the very utmost than an 'Ah!' — a 
little prolonged it may be — and you can but bow politely 
and retire, as fully satisfied as your temperament or 
kuowlcdgc of the intrinsic value of words permits you 
to be. 

' Under consideration.' You may have these words 
repeated to you for twenty years successively; but with 
what show of reason cau you complain of the cool, 
cautious, deliberate inquiry iuto every circumstance of 
your case, or of the length of time employed in the 
investigation of your business ? What is it you want ? 
That it should 'be considered.' Well, and have you 
not been told that this is precisely what is doing ? You 
have absolutely nothing left to aay. If not completed 
sooner, it is because it is impossible to proceed more 
rapidly in doing the thing well. Surely you would not 
have it slurred over? And you cannot, in conscience, 
require that your case should be considered oftcner than 
always. 

Most valuable phrase 1 What tiresome circumlocu- 
tions, what troublesome explanations, what framing of 
excuses, are spared by it to authorities in general! Offi- 
cials may slumber as sweetly on these few words as in 
an easy -chair. The phrase is the very ottoman of 
power, the downy pillow of bureaucracy, whence it 
may meet every proposal of amelioration, every expec- 
tation of improvement, every desire for a now order of 
things by a few words— the true talisman of ttalu yuo — 
' It is under consideration.' 

And now that it has been itself ' under considera- 
tion.' who will not thank me for having made this 
feeble effort to hold up a phrase playing so important a i 
part in parliamentary proceedings to tho enthusiastic I 
admiration and gratitude of those who make use of 
it ? 1 write not for the ingrates who are unreasonable 
enough to feel indignation at its being addressed to 
themselves. 
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REMEDY FOR CHOLERA. 

Irt the 'Times' of September 13, appears a long paper 
. communicated to the Board of Health by an officer of 
milk long resident in India, descriptive of an alleged 
remedy for cholera. The prescription, which is said to be 
of Arabian origin, is stated to have been found unfailing in 
it* efficacy, and to bo well worth the attention of the 
faculty. We extract the following passages referring to 
the method of treatment : — 

The Ingredients employed arc, asaftetida, npinm, and 
black pepper pulverised. The dose for an adult is from a 
grain and a-half to two grains of each ; if purr, one and a- 
half grains will be sufficient These ingredient* are to be 
made into a pill. 

The pills so made up, one dose in each, aro to bo kept 
, ready for use in a phial well cloned, as it is of great iwport- 
| atico to check the disease the instant of its attack. 

The best mode of administering the pill is not by 
swallowing it whole, lest it be rejected in that state, but 
by chewing it and swallowing it with the moisture of the 
mouth, and a very little brandy and water to wash it 
down. The next best way of administering the medicine 
is by bruising the pill in a spoonful of brandy and water, 
and then swallowing it. 

Much liquid must not be given; but to relievo the thirst, 
which is great, brandy and water by spoonfuls occa- 
sionally is the best mode. 

The dose should be repeated every half or three-quarters 
of an hour, according to the urgency of the svmptom*, until 
they have been subdued. From three to five doses have 
generally been sufficient for this, although as manv as 
eight have been given before health has been restored in 
bad ca*ca. 

Should great prostration of strength prevail, with spasm 
or without spasm, after the other symptoms (vomiting, 
purging, Ac.) have bren subdued, the medicine must n ,i 
be wholly left off, but given in half or quarter doses, so as 
to keep up the strength and restore the pulse. 

Friction, with stimulating liniment of s.mio kind, ought 
to be applied carefully to the stomach, abdomen, and legs 
and amis ; and when pain in the stomach has been severe, 
and there was reason to fear congestion of the liver, eight 
or ten grain* of calomel have been given with good effect. 

In eases of collapse and great prostration of strength, 
the application of the tourniquet to the arms aud legs has 
been recommended, in order, as it were, to husband the 
; vital power by limiting the extent of the circulation. This 
may be tried, using a ligature of tape or other substance, if 
the tourniquet be not available. 

The favourable symptoms of recovery are, restoration of 
tho pulse, returning warmth of the body, and sleep; and 
after being refreshed by sleep, the recovery King com- 
plete, a dose of castor oil may lie given. 

[A subsequent correspondent of tho 'Times' remarks, 
that as the swallowing of the medicine, as above, may 
create nausea and vomiting, the pill should be swallowed 
whole in a small quantity or diluted brandy. This is a 
matter of detail, which we suppose cannot be difficult to 
arrange.] 



1'tDEBTRIANIflM IN THE BRICKYARD. 

I A Gloucester paper says; -' There is a lad in a briekvard 
who walks, or rather runs, over a space of ground equal to 

! sixty miles daily. Nor is the space travelled by any means 
1 the most arduous jwrtion of his task ; tor he has to carry 

> I during thirty miles of his journey, a mould or hod containing 

j wet clay, weighing together more than 12 lbs., and for the 
other thirty miles ho has to carry back the empty mould 
weighing 4 lbs., and he baa to stoop and piek up the mould 
no less than six thousand times! What is the gathering of 
a hundred stones in a single hour compared to the uninter- 
mitting exertion of this poor overworked boy, whose labour 
is running, stooping, and lifting, is continued for eighteen 

| hours in succession, during which time he removes upwards 
of twenty-four tons of wet clay? Prodigious as all this 
apjicars, we have the authority of the boy's employer that 

I the fact is literally as above stated, and further, that it is 
not a solitary performance, but has been done for five suc- 
cessive days during the present week. The daily earnings 
by this amount of labour are stated to bo ha//-<i-croica ." 



GENTLE WORDS. 
A vorno rose in tuiumer-Ume 

Is beautiful to me. 
And glorious are the many stars 

That glimmer on the sea : 
But gentle words and loving hearts, 

And hands to elasp my own, ' 
Are better than tbe fairest (lowers 

Or stars that over shone. 
The sun may warm the grass to life, 

Tbo dow the drooping flower, 
And eyes grow bright and watch tbe light 

Of autumn** opening hour — 
But words that breathe of tenderness, 

And smiles we know arc true. 
Are warmer than the tummcr time, 

And brighter than the dew. 
It is not much the world can give, 

With all its subtle art. 
And gold and gems are not the things 

To satkfy the heart; 
But oh : if those who cluster round 

The altnr and the hearth 
ITnve gentle word* and lovin* smiles, 

How beautiful Is earth! 

—A (wtpttptr. 



HYDRAULIC !>OWKR. 

An engine, moved eutirely by the pressure of water, has 
been exhibiting in operation iu the premises of the Water 
Company for the last few days. The engine is constructed 
upon tho horizontal principle, the cylinder being two 
inches diameter, and length of the stroke twelve inches. It 
can be worked at a speed of from sixty to eiehty strokes a 
minnte, but it is calculated to work at thirty-nine, at which 
speed it is equal to three men's power. We particularly 
observed the motion of the slide valve, which was opened 
and shut almost instantaneously with a very pretty mecha- 
nism, leaving the passages open for a considerable |*riod 
during the stroke— thus allowing the water to discharge 
itself freely from the cylinder, a difficulty hitherto cxihj- ; 
rienced in tho working of hydraulic engines. The englue, we 
understand, was made by Messrs Steele and Sons, Ltlybank 
Foundry, at the request of the manager of the Water Com- 
pany, and is entirely an experimental engine. It proves 
the cfliriency of water as a motive power when applied in 
this manner, and will be found of great benefit to those re- 
quiring a small supply of |>ower, as it can be erected in anv 
position or situation, and requires no preparation to put it 
in a working state, nor any particular knowledge in the I 
management, as it is si t agoing, and put of, by the simple 1 
turning of a stopcock. One great advantage connected 
with a hydraulic engine is, that it may be placed in any 
part of the premises, wherever it is found moat desirable, 
without any risk of fir*;— a drawback at all times to the 
utility of ordinary steam-engines. It is on that account 
particularly valuable for wrights, &c. where a danger of 
fire exists. The engine has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, no doubt from the consideration of the many useful 
purposes it can be applied to. Messrs Paxton and Sinclair, 
tea and coffee merchants. Reform Street, had a quantity of 
coffee ground by tho application of the power, in presence 
of a number of spectators, who testified their admiration of 
the neat and efficient manner in which the machinery was 
propelled. Wo understand it is the intention of theso 
gentlemen immediately to avail themselves of the invention 
throughout their operations. — Dundee Wunl, r. 

LAt Peebles, we lately saw a wheel of small sire and 
diametcT, which is turned by no more water than what is 
conveyed in a leaden pipe of about an inch in the l>ore. 
The power, which is employed to work a pump in connec- 
tion with the public gas-works, is equal to that of two or 
three men. How easy would it be to fit up machinery of 
this simple kind in cities— how inexpensive the power! A 
pipe of water introduced into a dwelling for domestic or 
otlier purposes, might in the first instance be led to the 
top of the house, and made to turn a wheel in making its 
descent to the lower floors. The world has not yet 
awakened to hydraulics.— /■;*/. (\ /•;. J.) 
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GLANCES AT PARIS IN SEPTEMBER 1848. 

It was with strange feelings and expectations that I 
a rr i red, at six o'clock of a September morning, at the 
station of the Northern Railway at Paris. I had seen 
the city eighteen months before for the first time, and 
been delighted with it* singular brilliancy and cheerful- 
ness. Then all was apparent peace and prosperity. It 
bad since been the scene of a singular revolution, and 
the seat of a civil war, recalling by its character early 
and ferocious times, and forming a strange intrusion 
into the moral life of our age. We had heard much of 
the sad change which bad consequently taken place 
in the domestic circumstances of the great mass of 
the citizens, and of this I expected to see many promi- 
nent symptoms even as I walked the streets. It was 
therefore with an almost nervous apprehension that — 
having at length got my baggage passed in the waiting- 
room, and my lady companions put along with it into 
a voiture — I set forth on foot, in order to while away 
a little of the morning by a quiet promenade to our 
destined hotel. 

The first observations were disappointing— that is, 
agreeably so ; for nothing met my eyed but the usual 
accompaniments of morning in a large city — shops open- 
ing, streets cleaning, people going to their employments, 
market vehicles and peasant women coming in with 
articles of consumption, and so forth. Nothing like de- 
pression or distress was observable. ' Yes,' I thought, 
attempting to explain it, ' after all, people must work, 
and people must eat. The common routine of human 
life will proceed, with little variation, even in the most 
historical circumstances. I might have thought of all 
this before, if I had reflected.' Remembering that some 
of the fiercest struggles of the affair of June took place 
in the Faubourg St Denis, I went a little out of my 
way in order to pass through that district Even there, 
however, men were calmly sweeping out or brushing 
up their shops. There were the usual appearances of 
low life, but all was quiet and inoffensive. At the 
Boulevard, where there had been some of the strongest 
barricades, I looked in vain, round and round, for marks 
of the strife. It was not for some time that I dis- 
covered a few white marks on the triumphal arch — here 
and there small defacements of the sculptures — also an 
adjacent Commerce dtt Vint (which I afterwards learned 
had been the scat of an insurgent committee) spotted 
here and there over its painted surface with bullet 
marks. But the tide of humble city life flowed under 
that arch, and past the battered wine-shop, as if there 
had been not a munket fired in Paris since the Fronde. 

I subsequently spent nine days in this city of revolu- 
tions, and at no time could discover any great change 
in external and obvious things. The usual crowded 
streets, the usual affluence of goods in shop* and *hop- 



windows, the usual cheerful cafes overflowing with 
customers. As nice dinners as ever at Very't and the 
Trot* Prircs Proccnraux in the Palais Royal [for the 
meantime, and until further orders, Palais National']. 
Ladies sitting and chatting at work, as before, under 
the trees in the Tuilerics Gardens, while the children 
played around them with skipping-rope and ball, Bnd 
their white -capped bonnes bore along their infant 
charges, as yet insensible to the bane of political strife. 
There are, indeed, some obvious enough changes — for 
example, every palace and public building labelled 
with the words * ProprHU Rationale,' and all these and 
the churches too inscribed with 'Liberie, Eaalitt, Fra- 
termUS Still, the general outward appearance is much 
ns it used to be. So are many of the common expe- 
riences of a stranger. For instance, although we are 
told that so many lodgings are vacant, our party found 
it not very easy to obtain suitable accommodation at 
a reasonable rate. In shopping, the ladies discovered 
that all things, jewellery included, are at their ancient 
prices. ' Yes,' the people said, ' things are Itginniny to 
be as they were but 1 question if the change in the*© 
respects ever actually was as represented. We went to 
one of the St Cloud filet, and found that beautiful park 
crowded in the usual manner with well-dressed and 
happy-looking people, bent on amusement, and largely 
indulging in it. Mountebanks were tumbling and 
dancing in front of show-booths : cafes cfmntanl* were 
in full flow of custom: merry-go-rounds, horizontal 
and vertical, went round as merrily as ever. The only 
difference in the multitude of little shooting -galleries 
was the prevalence of poor Loui* Philippe'* bust among 
the little stucco mark* set up for the sportsmen. There 
evidently was money to spend, and the *ame inge- 
nuity in inducing it* expenditure, a* of old. Then we 
went to the principal theatres— all well filled. That 
pattern audience at the Theatre dc la Republique (for- 
merly Theatre Francais) sitting with such drawing- 
room- like propriety and quietness to behold Racliel 
as Andromache, a* in day* pa»t. Seventy muslined 
nymphs drawing the usual applause in the ballet at 
the French Opera— and so on. So it was in the main 
everywhere, as far as positive tilings and things which 
we may call object* were concerned. 

After a little time, *uch difference* as really exist 
began to be observable. It was seen tliat, amidst the 
rows of shop*, there were a few, yet, after all, only a few, 
closed, and to let. Amidst the carriage* in the streets, 
a private one of any kind was a rarity, and I only saw 
one presenting aristocratical luxury and elegance. The 
multitude, even in the Tuileries Gardens, and in the 
first-class theatres, was almost wholly of a plebeian or 
middle-chus character — scarcely any fashionables. Some 
remarked that it was the season of the year when cities 
are usually emptied of their richest inhabitant*; and 
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thin no doubt account* in part for the 
but only in part, for, as others observed, Pari* was in a 
prcat degree an exception to the common rule — the 
French being, aa a nation, little addicted to country 
life, and the fact being, accordingly, that the beau month 
used never altogether to desert their city residences. 
One new feature, of great significance, soon came under 
observation. Walking into the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg one day, we found it* great galleries used by sol- 
diers as a barrack. In the magnificent Pantheon, where 
a marbled solitude once reigned, there are now two 
thousand five hundred troops bivouacking. You see 
their straw-beds along the diced floor, and the men en- 
gaged in various occupations— some burnishing their 
accoutrements, some taking meals, a few reading news- 
papers; while out of doors, women selling food and 
liquor at stalls give the placo much the appearance of a 
fair. Peeping one day into the beautiful new court of 
the Hotel do Ville, wo saw a range of cannon, and a 
number of horses in an extempore stable reared against 
the walls — the latter ready of course to draw out the 
former into action at a moment's notice. In many 
spaces of free ground throughout the city there are 
little camps for the soldiery. One come* much under 
attention amidst the shows of the Champs Elysecs. I 
often sauntered about it to observe, which I did fur the 
first time, the arrangements of a camp, and the forms 
of camp life. The tents are in regular rows, with cross- 
ing lanes, of various breadths, between ; beds of straw 
within ; shingle kitchens on tho outskirts of the square. 
Sentinels, continually walking along on the outside, for- 
bid all intrusion. Virandieres — that is, female dealers 
in articles of consumption required by soldier* — hover 
about with kegs painted tricolor, or take up a permanent 
stand with little stalls. To see all the paraphernalia of 
active warfare in the midst of a fine city, while streams 
of omnibuses and cabs, and all the usual objects of a 
crowded thoroughfare, present themselves on tho other 
side of a thin screen of tree*, has a curious thrilling 
effect; although ono cannot all the time but feel that 
this military force is the best assurance of peace and 
quiet which the circumstances admit of. Such are per- 
haps the most important of the tangible novelties in the 
condition of Paris at the time when I saw it; but these 
are, after all, as nothing in comparison with the changes 
that have taken place in the domestic conditions and 
prospects of individual men and families. 

Confidential conversation soon brings out tho general 
expression of suffering which the revolution has given 
rise to. Almost every person has a special tale of wo to 
tell : business lessened in amount and in security, pro* 
perty reduced in value, the future troubled and clouded. 
It appears aa if the new state of things were one which 
nolxaly wished, and which all would already willingly 
see exchanged for another, if that were possible without 
producing worse evils. Each man speaks as if he were 
obliged to submit in this matter to some power beyond 
himself, and which he cannot control. ' We have got 
the republic, and we must make the best of it.' Such 
is the general remark, implying anything but that fa- 
vour for the existing institutions which Burke would 
have recognised as their cheap defence. I could uot 
doubt, from what I heard, that numberless persons have 
been brought to know privations which they never for- 
merly dreamt of, and that there was much downright 
misery among tho labouring poor. And yet, with re- 
ference to the very lowest class of the population, I 
could not but remark it as a strange tiling at the con- 
clusion of my nine days in Paris, that I had not once 
been accosted by a mendicant, whereas I do not know 
any British town where a well-dressed person could 
walk through a single street without more or less of 
that kind of molestation. 

Having felt mtich interest in regarding the events of 
February and June in their romantic aspect, I took an 
early opportunity of seeing the localities in the company 
of a friend who had been an eye-witness of some of the 
Bight opposite to the front of the 



Royal, we see what might be termed the stump 
of a nearly isolated house— that is, merely its lower 
storey, the rest having evidently been destroyed by fire 
and otherwise. A screen of boards, separating it from 
the street, bears the usual array of placards which 
covers every spare foot of wall space in a large city. 
This is all that remains of the municipal guard-house, 
where a party made so obstinate a stand against the 
February insurgents. They were compelled to do so 
by their commander ; and the confeqnenoe was, that, 
except a few who broke through into an adjacent house, 
and escaped, the whole were destroyed along with the 
building. My friend had seen the beautiful glass-covered 
gallery in the Palais Royal filled with the wounded 
on this occasion. When I remarked how 



curious it was to see the place now, with all its gay 
cafes and shops as brilliant as ever, he added, * Oh yes ; 
and in tho very afternoon of Louis Philippe's departure 
from the palace, the Tuilerics Gardens had their usual 
crowds of ladies walking about. Nay,' said he, ' I can 
assure you of it as a fact, that in the evening of the day 
of the revolution two Parisian gentlemen went into a 
cafe, sat down to play at dominoes, and never once 
during the evening made a remark on tho public events 
of the preceding few hour*.' I thought of Sicilian 
•wains dancing beside tho chinks of the cooling lava. 
It will be remembered that the Pantheon was the scene 
of some of the fiercest struggles in the Jnne affair. It 
formed the post of the extremity of tho left wing of 
the insurgents' chain of operations. Accordingly, as I 
expected, the face of this superb building was thickly 
interspersed with bullet marks, by which much of the 
architectural ornament had been defaced. The door 
was getting wholly renewed, for this ^tad been broken 
by a cannon-shot, which it was found necessary to dis- 
charge before the people would surrender the post. We 
saw with thrilling sensations the trunk of a colossal 
statue at the head of the room, and a hole in the wall 
immediately behind it, the memorials of the progress 
of this shot in its fearful mission. The respectable- 
looking old man whom we remember showing the 
place with such pride in its days of perfect beauty, 
pointed to these things and to the military intruders 
on hi* domain with a sort of broken-hearted air. AU 
along the Rue St Jaques, a narrow street descending 
from the Pantheon to the river bank, the bullet marks 
on the faces of the houses were many and frequent 
Painted plaster fronts were indented, or we saw the 
fresh plaster filling up what had lately been holes. 
Bits of the mouldings of windows were broken off, 
and there were significant renewals of spokes in the 
outer shutters so universal in Paris. At the junction 
of this street with the quays, several buildings, or walls 
of buildings, appeared to have been renewed, or at least 
newly plastered over, since the insurrection. 

In a progress which I next made through the Rue St 
Antoine to the Place de la Bastille — the seat of central 
action, and the part most obstinately defended by the 
insurgents — I observed even more signal traces of recent 
warfare. The bullet marks are there very numerous, 
particularly upon the corner houses. A respectable 
cafe in an exposed angle still showed its broken mirrors 
within, along with many patches of new plaster with- 
out One could not but be a little amused at seeing 
some of those whimsical pictures of •ages-femmt* with 
fresh babies in their arms, which abound in this, as in 
other districts of Paris, standing up in all their usual 
composure of aspect, with two or three bullet holes 
drilled in them. The greatest show of destruction was 
presented at the eastern outlets of the Place de la Bas- 
tille, where the barricades, it seems, had been of unusual 
strength. From the Place, the troops and artillery 
had poured all their forco on these posts, with slow 
effect on the desperate men who defended them, but to 
the ruin of several of the adjacent houses. We saw the 
cleared stance of one which had been wholly destroyed. 
Others had been patched up. It was just within the 
" one of these streets that the poor Archbishop 
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of Pari*, haying cleared the barricade, and entered 
into conference with iU defenders, telling tbem that 
God had willed nil men to be brothers, and to Ioyo one 
another, fell under a random aboL As we stood on 
the spot, one of our party pointed out, on the front of 
a public-house — for even trifle* in such a case hare 
an interest— the word uqr/Btras, which appears in the 
common print representing this piteous tragedy. I 
made a pilgrimage also to the Barriere d'ltalie on the 
other side of the river, where General Brea wm assas- 
sinated. Some geological rambling* in the preceding 
year had made me familiar with the place, so that I 
had a perfect conception of it from the newspaper re- 
ports. A tali rail crosses the street, witli a wide gate 
where entering merchandise Is taxed, and a narrow gate 
beside it, usually shut. Here the insurgents had had 
n strong post, with a sort of guard-room in a neigh, 
bouring house. The unfortunate general, having gone 
amongst them with another officer to endeavour to 
effect a peace, was conducted to the guard-room. Tliere 
an alarm of treachery took possession of the comba- 
tants, and both officers were mercilessly slaughtered. 
I inquired about the affair of an octroi man attending 
nt the rail. ' I saw General Brea,' said he, * come 
through that gate (pointing to the narrow gate) to 
speak to the men.' Never to return ! 

I was curious to see some of those groups of the June 
insurgents which still filled the jails of Paris ; but this 
I failed to accomplish. It was even with a difficulty, 
and only by the energetic kindness of a deputy of the 
Thiers party, whom I had once conducted to some 
public places in Edinburgh, that I obtained access to a 
sitting of the National Assembly. It meets, as is well 
known, in a wooden budding of very plain character, 
just fitted to hold nine hundred members in pews 
around its floor, while a few spectators are accommo- 
dated in certain narrow galleries around the upper part 
of the room. The day being one of routine business, 
there was little excitement on the occasion ; yet I could 
not behold the place, and the members as they succes- 
sively came in and took their seats, without intense 
interest. After all, the whole scene had more of a 
common -world air than one expects from a popular 
council forming, as it were, the legitimate successor of 
the Constituent Assembly and Convention of former 
days. The members— though here and there an abbe 
with his black cap, or some other extraordinary figure, 
meets the eye — are generally very practical-looking 
persons, such as one sees at ordinary public meetings 
in England. The huissiers, walking about in formal 
dress of antique cut, with swords by their skies, gave 
a slight tinge of dignity to what otherwise must have 
been pronounced as unmixed simplicity. M arras t, the 
president, did not take the chair at first, but came 
in about the middle of the proceedings. He is a 
mean-looking little man, of unpromising' short fare- 
head. 'There is Lamartine!' and I saw a tall slender 
man of thin visage and mild aspect enter and place 
himself in a front seat. ' That is Thiers,' and be- 
hold a neat little man, with a round sallow face and 
gray short hair, seated a little behind Lamartine. 
The Abbe Lamennai* was pointed out to me, and I 
aftcrwarili had some conversation with him ; a thin old 
man, with eyes which seek the ground, but a face of 
great mind-life and sensitive never-resting hps. Pierre 
Bonaparte sits among tlie Mountain men, with the 
thick square head and Italian complexion of his uncle. 
At the end of a seat next the tribune is a soldier- Uke 
person in a closely-buttoned blue coat and a moustache. 
.There is a portrait in every print-shop window, which 
leaves no room to doubt who he is. It is General 
Cavaignac: a Wellington -like man, with much iron 
evidently in his composition, but probably a sterling 
character at bottom. The business of the house pro- 
ceeds amidst disregarded cries of En place* and Silence, 
for groups cumber the floor and the entrances, and an 
incessant chatter goes on. At length an unexpected 
•vent produces universal stillness— Cavaignac is called 



on by a member to state how his government stands At 
present, and what are its prospects. All is silence as he 
ascends the tribune. He speaks, in short pithy clauses, 
like cracking musketry, and with the easy dash of a 
soldier. There have been little clouds between him and 
some parties in the Assembly, but they are of no mo- 
ment, and are passing away. For the future, he can 
only adhere to his resolution to preserve order by all 
the means in his power. A more violent assailant 
succeeds, but the house listens with impatience, and he 
descends grumbling. Then Marrast asks those who 
have confidence in the government to stand up, when 
the whole house instantly seems to spring to its feet 
•LetoutT I hear a neighbour exclaim with delighted 
surprise. It is not, however, quite the whole house, 
for when the malcontent are requested to rise, a hand- 
ful at a far corner stands up, though only to receive 
the derision of the majority. And so ends the sitting. 

During my week in Paris, the elections for the Seine 
were going on, and producing considerable excitement, 
which, however, seemed chiefly to expend itself in pla- 
cards on the walls. The critical state of the ruling power 
in France was shown by the uneasiness felt with regard 
to the expected arrival of Louis Bonaparte— a person 
in himself of no sort of importance. Fresh outbursts 
of the wild party were generally expected, though not 
without a confidence that they would be put down. As 
an illustration of the strange appositions of things likely 
to occur at such a time, M. Marrast was giving his 
I splendid weekly reception to probably three thousand 
I worshippers of power on the Saturday night, when 
between six and seven hundred of the Juno men were 
passing amidst wind and rain through the first step 
of their march into a hopeless exile. On the same I 
evening I went with two English friends to mingle in 
the shrunken attendance at the usual reception of if. 
Lamartine, for whose character as a man of letters I 
of course felt undiminished respect Two rooms, hung 
round with a number of very pleasing pictures by 
Madame Lamartine, among which is included an ad- 
niirablo full-length portrait of her husband, sufficed to 
receive easily all who came, amongst whom I saw no 
remarkable persons besides Pierre Bonaparte and tho 
Sardinian ambassador. It was impossible to look in 
the face of Lamartine, and hear a httle of his conver- 
sation, without becoming impressed with the full force 
of that amiablriiess of character which seems to have 
partly been at the bottom of his failure. Men of fine 
feelings are not for great political crises, though their 
thoughts may have helped to bring them on. 

I lie re found myself somewhat awkwardly placed, as 
the only person with the British conservative feelings of 
the present crisis, in the midst of a set of gentlemen whose 
sentiments went to very opposite results. A Parisian ex- 
pressed to mo a wish tliat we should soon have a repub- 
lic in England, to which — not thinking it worth while 
to give a serious reply — I only answered very quietly, 
4 Not, I hoj>e, till the English are republicans.' I could 
see that the words told. They do, indeed, badinage as 
they were, touch the whole case of France at the pre- 
sent moment It has tho misfortune to be a republic, 
while not one-fourth of the people have any positive 
affection for that form of government Any govern- 
ment, as we well know, with a small amount of cordial 
support from the people, must, in order to live, be a 
tyrAnny. France, therefore, being under a rule which 
rests on so narrow a basis, necessarily exhibits practical 
restraint while nominally conducted on the broadest 
democratic principles. It is but the simplest converse 
to this fact that a despotism which all were well 
affected to, might be practically more liberal than the 
reddest republic that ever breathed. And it neces- 
sarily follows that for those who desire to be under 
a liberal and gentle rule, the object ought to be, not 
to set up some new form of ideal excellence, but either 
to maintain that which already possesses a decided pre- 
ponderance of popular affections, or to set up that 
which may be most likely to obtain such a degree 
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of support France has been surprised into a re- 
public ; but as this form, though certainly it lias not 
a third of tlie sincere suffrages, has more than any 
other would now be likely to obtain, her only wise 
course will be to maintain the existing system with all 
possible energy, as the best that can be had, though in 
audi circumstances true freedom must be long in abey- 
ance, and an oligarchy, like those of the Swiss cantons, 
may, after all, be the best result to be hoped for. The 
peculiar misfortune^ however, of France — a misfortune 
perhaps inseparable from those to whom free institu- 
tions are a novelty — Is, that no ten persons with pecu- 
liar opinions have the least idea of its being their duty 
to nbstain from imposing those at the sword's point upon 
the remaining thirty-flvc millions. Hence continual in- 
surrections, and, j>.s a necessary consequence, continual 
fresh encroachments on liberty. Hence the ludicrous 
contrast l>etween the omnipresent inscription, * Lihtrte, 
Egaliti, Fnitcrnitf,' and the actual state of things; 
while in England, under a well-supported constitutional 
monarchy, no man can recollect having ever in his 
life experienced anything like personal control, much 
leas annoyance, from the government. It is highly in- 
structive to read in recent events the utter failure of 
theoretical plans to answer the purposes expected of 
them, while a mere accident of time, like the British 
constitution, maintains political peace, and enables the 
people to follow out their economical pursuits in perfect 
freedom and security. In the streets of Paris and of 
Frankfort, bodies elected on ultra-democratical princi- 
ples, and which theoretically ought to be, accordingly, a 
perfect representation of the popular will, have been 
attacked with military force by dissatisfied minorities, 
as if they were no better than the ancient despotisms. 
If such be their character, the principle of election has 
failed. If from any cause these representative bodies 
are not true representations, the principle of election 
has failed. Give the minority the upper hand, the 
principle of election has even more signally failed. Or 
say that the minority is to be kept down by the strong 
hand, equally has the whole idea failed to produce a 
mild and tolerant government In short, it is palpable 
that all political dreams are pregnant with great dis- 
appointments ; the extreme advocates of such kinds of 
regeneration being ever, as by an irreversible doom, the 
"; direct agenu in their frustration. It C. 



SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 
Some excitement has been created within the past few 
weeks by the discussions in the French Academy of 
Sciences on the subject of the planet Neptune, from 
which it would appear that the newly-discovered divi- 
nity does not possess all the potency with which he 
has been theoretically invested. On some hands, it is 
asserted that the discovery is no discovery at all, and 
that M. Leverrier, whose reputation has become famous 
throughout the civilised world, and who has been 
witb medals and diplomua, is entirely mis- 
in bis calculations. Thu true state of the ques- 
lowtvcr, is, that M. Babinet an old and eminent 
of the- Acadomy, affirms that Neptune, in so far 
as observations have been practicable, docs not satisfy 
all the necessities of the case, leaves the perturbations 
of Uranus to a great extent unaccounted for, and that 
its actual orbit does not coincide with that laid down 
by theory. Without disputing M. Leverrier*s claim to 
the discovery of Neptune, M. Babinet contends that the 
discrepancies can only be reconciled by supposing an- 
other planet, for which he proposes the name Hype- 
rion, to exist beyond Neptune — the combined action of 
the two being then sufficient to explain away tho diffi- 
culties that have been started. M. Leverrier replies, 
that rime and further calculation will prove the influ- 
ence of Neptune to be such as was ascribed to its mass i 
and thus the matter reats for the present There is 
little doubt, however, that the discussion will set astro- 



nomers on the qui vice wherever an observatory is to 

In connection with astronomy, another interesting 
subject-that of Bolide*, meteors and shooting-stars-is 
attracting notice. Most readers arc aware that the 
most generally -received explanation respecting these 
phenomena, some of which are of periodical recurrence, 
Is, that they are fragmentary remains of a planet 
revolving in an orbit round the sun, which orbit being 
crossed, or nearly approached, twice a year by the earth 
in its revolution, we arc thus brought into such proxi- 
mity as t6 see tho swiftly-moving objects, which, with 
rare exceptions, are invisible at other times. The 
theory now advanced (Sir J. Lubbock, in Taylor** 
* Philosophical Magazine'} assembles these bodies Into 
a group of planet*, revolving round the earth with In- 
credible velocity, some of them performing the circuit 
in less than two hoars. We see them because they re- 
flect the son's light shining on their surfaces, and theht 
almost instantaneous disappearance is accounted for by 
their sudden immersion within the shadow of the earth. 
It is supposed that the meteors seen from time to time 
in different parts of the world are nothing more than 
these petty planets pursuing their ordinary course. 
The theory is ingenious; but evidently a large number 
of observations must be made before any accurate data 
can be established. If the measures contemplated for 
this object can be carried into successful operation, we 
may hope to hear something definite on what has so 
lung been a subject of mere wonder— shooting- stars. 
Meantime the inquiry may be regarded as another evi- 
dence of the systematic : spirit of the present day. 

Hie stars, as every one knows, have in all ages been 
made use of as time-measurers ; but it was reserved for 
the nineteenth century to discover a perpetual clock in 
the north polar sky. Puntw-oulant, somewhere In his 
writings, speaks of ' immense pendulums of eternity 
beating the ages;* but here we have that which will 
mark the hours. We refer to the Polar Clock, invented 
by Mr Wheatstone, and exhibited at the late meeting 
of the British Association at Swansea; and from the 
report, ns published in the •Athenaeum,' we abridge an 
account of the instrument and the principle of its con- 
struction :— ' A short time after the discovery by Mains 
of the polarisation of light by reflection, it was ascer- 
tained by Arago that the light reflected from different 
parts of the sky was polarised. The observation was 
made in clear weather, with the aid of a thin film of 
mica and a prism of Iceland spar. He saw that the 
two images projected on the sky were, in general, of 
dissimilar colours, which appeared to vary in intensity 
with the hour of the day, and with the position, in re- 
lation to the sun. of the part of the sky from which the 
rays fell upon the film.' The law assigned for this phe- 
nomenon may be thus familiarly explained : suppose a 
spectator standing nt such a height, with the sun over- 
head, as to overlook the whole circumference of the 
eartli down to its central line, he would sec that at the 
equator the polarisation was most intense, and dimi- 
nished gradually upwards to the pole, where it would 
become nil. This law, however, is not universal in its 
action, as certain neutral points have been discovered 
since it was enunciated ; and as regards the instrument 
in question, it is more a consideration of the plane of 
polarisation than of the intensity. In the words of M. 
Babinet — 'For a given point of the atmosphere, the 
plane of polarisation of the portion of polarised tight 
which it sends to the eye, coincides with the plane which 
passes through this point, the eye of the observer, and 
the sun.' This statement is fully verified by the facts. 

' Let ns now,* continues Mr Wheatstone, * turn our at- 
tention to the north pole of the sky. As the sun, in its 
apparent daily course, moves equably in a circle round 
this pole, it is obvious that the planes of polarisation at 
the point in question change exactly as the position of 
the hour circles do. The position of the phroe of polari- 
sation of the north pole of tin sky Trill, at any period 
of tho day, therefore Indicate the apparent or true solar 
• • ii l " 'ifii«* :<<l wish v in Mi'i| ivirtv 
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time. . . . These points being premised, I proceed to 
di-scribe the new instrument, winch I have called the 
Pulrur Cl ick or Dial:— At the extremity of a vertical 
pillar is fixed, within a brass ring, a glass disk, so in- 

ducted semicircle, divided into twelve parts (each or 
which is again subdivided into five or ten parts), and 
against the divisions the hours of the day are marked, 
commencing and terminating with six. Within the 
fixed bras* ring containing the glass dial -plate, the 
| broad end of a conical tube is so fitted that it freely 
movoa round its own a.v- ; this broad end is closed by 
another glass disk, in the centre of which is a small 
star or other figure, formed of thin films of seleuite, ex- 
hibiting, when examined with polarised light, strongly 
contrasting colours ; and a hand is painted ia such a 
position as to Us a prolongation of one of the principal 
sections of the crystalline films. At the smaller cud of 
the conical tube a Nichol a prism is fixed, so that cither 
of its diagonals shall he forty-five degrees from the 
principal section of the selenite films. The instrument 
ucing so fixed that the axis of the conical tube shall 
coincide with tho polar axis of the earth, and the eye 
of the observer being placed to the X idiot's prism, it 
will be remarked that the selenite star will iu general 
be richly coloured ; but as the tube is turned on its 
axis, the colours will vary iu iu tensity, and in two posi- 
tions will entirely disappear. . . . The rule to ascertain 
the time by thi* instrument is as follows :— The tube 
must be turned round by the hand of the observer until 
the coloured star entirely disappears, while the disk in 
the centre remains red ; the hand will then point accu- 
rately to the hour. The accuracy with which the solar 
time may be indicated by thin means will du(iend on the 
exactness witli which the plane of polarisation can be 
determined. Due degree of change in the plane corre- 
sponds with four minutes of solar time.' It may be 
necessary to observe that the l'olar Clock is to be fixed, 
as a sun-dial, out of doors; the proper azimuth may be 
obtained by the sun's sluidow at noon. It must be set 
by placing the hands to correspond with the true solar 
times. 'Turn tho vertical pillar on its axis until the 
colours of the selenite star entirely disappear; the in- 
strument will then be properly adjusted. Tho advan- 
tages a Polar Clock possesses over a sun-dial arc— 1. The 
[Mir Clock being constantly directed to the same point 
of the sky, there is no locality in which it cannot be 
employed; whereas, in order that the indications of 
a sun-dial should be observed during the whole day, no 
obstacle must exist at any tiuio between the dial and 
the places of the sun, and it cannot therefore lie applied 
in any confined situation. The l'olar Clock is con- 
sequently applicable iu places where a sun-dial would 
be of no avail— on the north side of a mountain, or a 
lofty building, for instance. 2. It will continue to in- 
dicate the time after sunset and before sunrise; in fact, 
so long as the rays of the sun are reflected from the 
atmospWe. 3. It will also indicate the time, but with 
less accuracy, wlien the sky is overcast, if the clouds do 
uot exceed a certain density.' 

An instrument graduated for Europe, or any place 
north of the equator, would be useless when carried to 
tbc south of tlie line, as the planes of polarisation move 
in opposite directions in the two liemisphcres. In the 
northern, the motion is backwards, or contrary to th.it 
uf the hands of a watch; in the southern, it is forwards, 
or with the hands. And, as a curious analogy, it may 
be mentioned that thj movements of storms in either 
IwiuispiWe pr. cWi) correspond with those of the planes 
of polarised li*U, a» here described. 

As yet, much cannot be predicated of the practical 
value of this truly ingenious instrument ; but in scien- 
tific bauds many interesting or useful applications of it 
will doubtless be discovered. Owiog to the cloudy state 
of the atmosphere, it was not found possible to test it 
owe than once during the Swansea meeting. A French 
writer puts in a claim for some of the honour accruing 



from the invention, and recommends that as Mains 
made his discoveries on polarisation in tho garden of 
the Luxembourg, a l'olar Clock should be fixed iu some 
conspicuous part of the grounds as a monument of his 

- , — ; 

.►it'ij-Mi" jrlt_»<i iii ji;ltL,'(jf:aiudit> "* hwt.'r&n 
QUAKO L 0 ## ju ^ 

by i.rrrcn nrrcmK. 1 Jwlsioi uiuin *( 

Many years ago I spent a day In the towu of Elm's 
Cross, and although no adventure befell me there to fix 
the place in my memory, I see it before me at this mo- 
ment as distinctly ns that picture on the wall. I had 
an impression all that day, however erroneous, that it 
was Sunday. There was a Sunday silence in the streets, 
a Sunday gravity in the passers-by, a Sunday order and 
cleanliness in their habiliments. The lines of homes 
were ranged with the most sober decorum, and the little 
lawns which many of them posseted were laid out 
with the square and compass. The trees were not 
beautiful, but ueat, for nature was not indulged iu any 
of her freaks at Elm's Cross ; and indeed it seemed to 
mo that the very leaves bad a peculiarly quiet green, 
and the flowers a reserved smell. The majority of the 
better class of the inhabitants of this towu were Friends ; 
and it appeared— if my imagination did not run away 
with me — that, through the influence of wealth and 
numbers, they had been able to impress tlie external 
characteristics of their society ui>ou the whole place. 

Hut no ; my imagination could not have run nwav 
with rac; for the moment imagination enters Elm's 
Cross, it is taken into custody as a vagrant, and kept 
iu durance during its sojourn. There one loses the 
faculty of day -dreaming ; and although I was a young 
fellow at the time, half-crazy with sentiment and love 
of adventure, even tlie fair Quakers, some of whom 
were beautiful, in spite of their bonnets, had no more 
I effect upon me than so many marble statues. But per- 
I haps it will give a better idea of the spirit of the place, 
if I say tli.it the only one of them on whom I bestowed 
a second look had arrived at that time of life when the 
controversy begins as to whether a woman should be 
reckoned a young or an old maid. 

This middle-aged person (not to use the offensive 
expression offensively") was, like all Quakers when thev 
are beautiful, beautiful to excess. Retaining an ex"- 
quisite complexion, even when her hair was beginning 
to change, she seemed a personification of tlie autumnal j 
loveliness which makes one forget that of the spring ' 
and summer. Her voice, mellowed by time, was better I 
calculated to linger in the ear than the lighter tones of 
youth ; and it harmonised well with her soft, dove-like 
eyes. 

• Tint wniod to lore wbate'er they lookod upon/ 

Vet there was no feeling in this lore, such ns we of the 
world demand in tlie love of her sex ; the richness of 
her check was as cold as tho bloom of n flower ; and as, 
with noiseless step, and demure nun-like air, she glided 
past, I felt ns if 1 had seen a portrait walk out of its 
frame, a masterly imitation of woman, but only an imi- 
tation. 

This was why I turned round and looked at her 
again ; and as 1 looked, a kind of pity rose in my in- 
experienced heart that one so fair should pass through 
life unstirred by its excitements, untouched by its rap- 
tures, even untroubled with its sorrows. As the novelty 
wore off, I hated the cold formal air of everything 
around ; the atmosphere chdled me ; tho silence dis- 
turbed me ; and the next morning I was glad to launch 
again upon the stormy world, and leave this lonely 
oasis to its enclianted repose. 

Some time after, when giving tho history of this day 
to a friend, who proved to be personally acquainted with 
the place and people, lie told me that the lady on whom 
I hsd looked twice had been for many years not onlv 
the reigning beauty of Elm's Cross, but the benevolent 
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genius of the town and neighbourhood ; and he related 
a passage In her early life which made me qualify a 
little my opinion as to the passionless tranquillity of 
her feelings, and the uneventful blank of her history. 
Not that the thing can be called an adventure, that the 
incident has any intermixture of romance — that would 
be absurd. It passed over her heart like a summer 
cloud, which leaves the heavens as bright and serene 3S 
before ; but somehow or other it infused a suspicion 
into my mind, that however staid the demeanour and 
decorous the conduct, human nature is everywhere alike 
— that the difference is not in the feelings, but their 
control. 

Her father was one of the wealthiest inhabitants of 
the town, and Martha Hargrave was an only child, the 
expectant heiress of his fortune, and likewise possessed, 
in her own right, of 13000, safely invested. In such 
circumstances, it may be supposed that when she grew 
up from the child into the girl she attracted not a little 
the attention of blushing striplings and speculative 
mammas. These were, with the exception of one family, 
of her own Society — for Mr and Sirs Hargrave were 
Quakers of the old school, and confined themselves 
almost exclusively within the circle of Friends. The 
exception was formed by a widow lady and her son ; 
the former au early intimate of Mrs Hargrave, now 
living on a small annuity, from which, by means of close 
economy, she contrived to save a little every year to 
pay for her boy's outfit in the world. Richard Temple 
was well calculated to be the object of a mother's doting 
affection ; he was a fine, spirited, generous, handsome 
lad, two or three years older than Martha, of whom he 
was the playmate in childhood, the friend in youth, and 
something more after that. How it came that a penni- 
less boy thought as he did of the Quaker heiress, may 
seem a mystery ; but it must be recollected that the 
conventional distinctions of society make little impres- 
sion upon children brought up together upon terms of 
equality. Richard looked upon Martha as his sinter, 
till he began to feci as a personal injury tho admiring 
looks that were thrown upon her from under the broad 
brims of the young Quakers ; and even when the fact 
at length forced itself upon him that she was rich, and 
he poor, that she rolled in a carriage, and he walked on 
foot, that her parents were among the first people in the 
place, and his only ono a solitary and almost indigent 
widow, the encouragement of his fond and unreflecting 
mother, and of his own gallant heart, triumphed over 
the misgivings of prudence ; and the affection of tho 
boy was suffered to ripen, unchecked, into the love of 
the young man. 

While this process was going on with Richard, in 
Martha the wildness of childhood sobered gradually 
down into the demure circumspection of the Quaker 
girl. Her step became less buoyant, her glance less 
free, her speech less frank, her air more reserved ; and 
as time wore on, Richard occasionally paused in the 
midst of one of his sallies, and looked at her in surprise, 
in a kind of awe, as if he already felt a foreshadowing 
of the approach of majestic womanhood. But never- 
theless, when he came one day to bid her farewell before 
his exodus into the world, her heart was too full of the 
memories of her childish years to remember its new I 
conventionalism, and she stood before him with her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, gazing in his face with 
a look of girlish fondness, that was made still softer by 
the tears that stood trembling in her beautiful eyes. 
He was to proceed to London, to be completed in his 
initiation into mercantile business, and might be absent 
for years— perhaps for ever— for his mother was to accom- 
pany him ; and Martha felt the separation as her first 
serious distress. Richard was old enough to be aware of 
the nature of his own feelings ; and perhaps if Martha had 
been in one of her grand moments, he might have dared 
to appeal to the growing woman in her heart. But she 
appeared to him on this occasion so young, so gentle, so 
delicate, that he would have thought it a profanation to 
talk to her of love. As the moment of parting arrived, 



he drew her towards him with both hands ; his arms 
encircled her waist; and— how it happened I know 
not, for the thing was wholly out of rule— his lips were 
pressed to hers. The next moment he started from his 
bewilderment; Ids eyes dazzled; Martha had disap- 
peared. He did not know, when in the morning the 



stage-coach was carrying him from Elm's Cross, that a 
young girl was sitting behind a blind in the highest 
room of that house watching the vehicle at it rolled 
away, till it was prematurely lost in her Minding tears. 

I am unable to trace the adventures of Richard 
Temple in London ; but they appear to have been com- 
paratively fortunate, since, at the end of only throe 
years, he was a junior partner in a young but respectable 
firm. He had seen Miss Hargrave several times during 
the interval ; but I need not say that their intercourse 
had entirely changed its character. Richard was not 
only interested, but likewise in »ome degree amused, by 
the transmutation of the young girl into the demure and 
circumspect Quaker. In essentials, however, she was 
not altered, but improved and exalted; and even her 
physical beauty acquired a new character of loveliness 
as the development of her moral feelings went on. But 
over all, there was what seemed to the young man, now 
that he was accustomed to the common world, an icy- 
ness of manner, which repelled his advances ; and he 
continued to love on without daring to disclose the secret 
of his bosom. What matter ? It was no secret to her 
whom it concerned; for friend Martha, with all her 
demurcness, had a woman's heart and a woman's eves. 
At the end of the three years I have mentioned Mrs 
Temple died, and Richard, now alone in the world, and 
with tolerable prospects in business, began in due time to 
ask himself, with a quaking heart and a flushing brow, 
whether it were possible for him to obtain the Quaker 
girl for his bride. After much cogitation on this sub- 
ject, and a thousand misgivings, his characteristic dar- 
ing prevailed; and addressing to Martha an eloquent 
history of his love, accompanied by a frank statement 
of his affairs and prospects, and a solicitation for per- 
mission to woo her for his wife, he enclosed the letter, 
open, in a briefer one to her father, and despatched the 
fateful missive. 

The reply came from Mr Hargrave. It was cold, 
calm, decisive. He was obliged by the good opinion 
entertained by his young friend of his daughter, but 
Martha had altogether different views. Setting aside 
the oppositeness of their circumstances and position in 
this world, which would in itself be an insurmountable 
objection, their religious views were not so much alike 
as was necessary in the case of two persons pressing 
forward, side by side, to the world which is to come. 
He hoped friend Richard would speedily forget what, to 
a rational -minded person, ought to be hardly a dis- 
appointment, and, when his fortune permitted it, select 
from his own denomination a wife of his own degree. 
This iusolent letter, as the young man termed it, had 
no effect but that of rousing the fierce and headlong 
energy of his nature. He knew Martha too well to 
believe that she had any share in such a production ; 
and he wrote at once to Mr nargrave to say that his 
daughter was now old enough to decide for herself, and 
that he could not think of receiving at second hand a 
reply involving the happiness or misery of his whole 
life. On the following day he would present himself at 
his house in Kim's Cross, in the hope of hearing hts 
fate from Martha's own lips, even if in the presence of 
her father and mother. 

When Richard Temple passed across the Dutch-like 
lawn of the house, with its drilled shrubs and flowers 
describing mathematical figures on its level green, and 
ascended the steps, as white as driven snow, his hand 
trembled as he raised the knocker, and he felt his heart 
die within him. The sound he made startled him by 
its incongruous want of measure, and ho looked round 
timidly, as if he bad committed an indecorum. When 
the respectable middle-aged servant marshalled hiiu up 
•tairs to the drawing-room, he followed the man with 
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deference, as if be had something to say in the decision. 
The room was empty, and he stood Cor some time alone, 
looking round upon the walla, the furniture, the books, 
the flowers, and reading in them all the ruin of his 
hopes. There was an unostentatious richness in that 
room, a method in its arrangement, a calm assumption 



of superiority, which made him quail. The answer he 
had come to demand was before him. It spoke to him 



even in the whispered cadence of the trees beyond the 
open window, and the unhurried entrance of the air 
into the apartment, loaded with faint sweets from the 
garden. The loneliness in which he stood seemed 
strange to his excited imagination, and the silence 
oppressed him ; and when at length the door slowly 
opened, unaccompanied by the sound of a footfall, he 
started in nervous tremor, as if he expected to behold 
the entrance of a spirit. 

Martha entered the room alone, and shutting the 
door, glided composedly up to Richard, and offered him 
her hand as usual. The clasp, though gentle, was pal- 
pable ; and as he saw, in the first place, that she was 
paler than formerly, and, in the second, that a slight 
colour rose into her face under his searching gaze, he 
was sulticiently reassured to address her. 

* Martha,' lie said, * did my letter surprise you ? Tell 
me only that it was too abrupt— that it startled and 
hurried you. Was it not so ? ' 
4 Nay. Richard.' 

4 Then you knew, even before I dared to speak, that 
I loved you with all the guilelessness of my infancy, all 
the Are of my youth, and all the deep, earnest concen- 
trated passion of my manhood. Do you know of the 
reply my letter received?' 

4 Yea, Richard.' 

4 And you sanctioned it?' 

4 In meaning,' but here her voice slightly faltered : 
4 if the words were unkind, be thou assured that they 
came neither from my pen nor my heart.' 

4 Then I was deceived in supposing — for I did indulge 
the dream — that my devotion had awakened an interest 
in your bosom ? That interest belongs to another 1 * 

4 1 never had a dearer friendship than thine,' said 
Martha ; and raising her eyes to his, she added after a 
pau«c, in the clear, distinct, silvery tone which was the 
character of her voice, 4 and never shall I ' 

4 Yet you reject and spurn me ! This is torture ! It 
cannot be that the difference in our worldly circum- 
stances weighs with you : I know you better, Martha. 
Neither can you suppose that on my part there is the 
slightest tinge of mercenary feeling, for you know me 
better. Will you not give me at least hope ? There 
are fortunes to make in the world that would satisfy 
even your father: we are both young; and to win you, 
my precious love, I would grudge neither time, nor 
sweat, nor blood ! ' 

'Richard,' said the Quaker girl, growing still more 
pale, 4 no more of this, in mercy to thyself— and me. 
Thou inayat agitate and unnerve, but never change my 
purpose.' 

4 What is your purpose ?' 

4 To honour my father and my mother.' 

4 That you may enjoy long life in the land!' said 
Richard with a bitter smile. 

' That I may honour through them my Heavenly 
Father, who is above alL Farewell, my early friend ; 
return into the world, where thou wilt forget Martha, 
and may the All -wise direct thy course!' She ex- 
tended her hand to him as she spoke, and he grasped 
it like a man in a dream. The reply he had demanded 
was distinct enough in her words, but a thousand times 
more so in her look, manner, tone. He felt that expos- 
tulation was vain, and would be unmanly ; and as she 
walked away, with her noiseless and measured step, 
and her hands folded before her, he felt indignation 
struggling with admiring and despairing love. The 
Ok are paused for an Instant at the door; but the next 
moment Martha disappeared without turning her head. 

Richard never knew, neither can I tell, whether any 



one watched the stage-coach that day from the upper 
window. Not even a prying servant could whisper 
anything of Martha, or guess at the nature of the inter- 
view that had taken place. She was pale, it is true, 
but so had she been for some time. Her health, it 
appeared, was not good ; her appetite was gone ; her 
limbs feeble. But this would go off, for her manner 
was as usual She was assiduous in the discharge of 
her duties, kind to every one, loving and reverential to 
her parents. Still she was not well, and her father at 
length grew alarmed. They took her from watering- 
place to watering-place ; they amused her with strange 
sights ; they tried every day to give some new direc- 
tion to her thought*. Martha was grateful. She repaid 
their cares with smiles, talked to them cheerfully, and 
did all she could to seem and to be happy. But still 
she was not well ; and when many mouths had passed 
away, the now terrified parents, after trying everything 
that science and affection could suggest for the restora- 
tion of their only child, consulted once more. The 
nature of the step they ultimately determined upon 
may be gathered from the following communication 
received in reply to a letter from Mr flargrave : — 

4 Rkspkcted Friend — The inquiry thou directcdst 
has been easy. I am connected in business with 
one (not of our Society) to whom the young man is 
well known, and by whom he is much esteemed. 
Richard Temple is wise beyond his years. He is of 
quiet and retired habits in his private life, and is an 
energetic and persevering man of business, and will, I 
have no doubt, get on in the world. That this is the 
opinion of my friend is clear, for 1 know that he would 
willingly give him his daughter to wife, who will bring 
her husband a good dowry as well as a comely person. 
But Richard, when I saw him last, was not forward in 
the matter. His thoughts, even in the company of the 
maid, seemed preoccupied— doubtlesa by business. Since 
writing these lines, 1 have been informed that he visits 
Elm's Cross in a few days, to arrange some matters con- 
nected with his late mother's affairs, the last remaining 
link of bis connection with the place.— I am, respected 
friend, &c. Ezp.kikl Brown .' 

This letter determined Mr Hargrave to recall his 
rejection of Richard Temple ; and the effect of a con- 
versation he had upon the subject with his daughter 
proved, to the unbounded joy of the parents, that as 
yet she had no organic disease. 

For some days Martha, though happy, was restless. 
It seemed as if joy had more effect than grief in un- 
settling the demure Quaker, for at the slightest sound 
from the lawn or the street the colour mounted into 
her face. At length an acquaintance, when calling 
in the evening, informed her that she had just seen 
Richard. 

4 Thou rcmcmbcrcst Richard, Martha?' Martha 
nodded. 

4 He is grown so comely and so manly, thou wouldst 
hardly know him.' 
4 He will call here, peradventure?* raid the mother. 
4 Nay. He has already taken his place in the coach 
for to-morrow.' Martha grew pale; and the mother 
hurried out of the room to seek her husband. That 
night Richard received a friendly note from Mr liar- 
grave, begging him to call in the morning on business 
of importance. 

When Richard found himself once more in the silent 
drawing-room, his manner was very different from 
what it had been on the last occasion. He was now 
calm, but gloomy, and almost stern ; and he waited for 
the appearance of his invitcr with neither hope nor 
fear, but with a haughty impatience. Instead of Sir 
Hargrave, however, it was Martha who entered the 
room, and he started back at the unexpected apparition 
in surprise and agitation. The colour that rose into 
her face, and made her more beautiful than ever, pre- 
vented him from seeing that she hod been ill ; and when 
she held out her hand, the slight grasp he gave it was 
% that he did not discover its attenuation. 
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A painful embarrassment prt • v;\i>#--, i for Mnn' rime, 
hnrdly interrnpt.M by common questions and mrnirv 
syllable rSpliOS; tiil at length Richard remarked that. 
Wis place being taken, he could vs;t no tongeri bsrt 
should hope to be fnrvottt«4 with Mr Hufgrive's c im- 
10 writing.'" 1 H« was ubdut to withdraw with a 
hi* how, when Martha Stepped sorwardli mi.il 
' RiebaraV said the, ' I have no ftar 4bat "my wrh 
friend will thmk me immodest, and ther^ r, I will 
speak witlwitt Concsaimena. Tarry yet a whll«\ tor I 
hare that V) say which, pf*rndve«turv, war make the* 
consider thy plies in t»is>eoach t light sacrifice.* 
•Howl' '<df It. mtiion r, in: 

* Richard,* s)h# continued, *fhoU dld*t one© woo nw 
for thy wlfey and w^tf rejected' by my fathert com- 
mands. Glrcuxnstsmses 'have brought about a chauge 
in his feelings. Mast I speak It?' atfd a slight smile, 
passing awav in an instant, illumined the bright flask 
that rose into her fuse. ' Wert thou to oak again, dear 
friend, the answer might be different r' 

So long a silence ensued after tlris speech, that Martha 
at length raised her eyes swddunly, and fixed them la 
alarm upon RteltanTa face, tn that face there -was no 
jov, no thankfulness, no love t 'nettring but n blank nnd 
ghastly stare. He was as white bb a Corpse, and large 
beads of sweat stood upon his brow. 

'Man I what hieanetft tills?' cried Martha, rnshing 
toward* him ; but he threw out his hands to prevent her 
npproach, while the answer came hoarse and broken 
from his haggard lips. 

•Ruin — misery — horror! But not for you,' added 
Richard, 'cold and beautiful statue! Not for you, be- 
neath whose lovely bosom there beats not a woman's 
heart! PasB on yonr way. culm, stately, and alone; 
softened by no grief, touched by no love, and leave me 
to my despair. Martha, I am married !" And so saying, 
he rushed out of the room. Mrs Hargrave had just 
entered it unobserved, ahd now stood beside her daugh- 
ter. Martha remained in the same attitude, leaning 
forward, gazing intently at the doar, till the noise of 
the street door shutting smote upon her ear and her 
heart, and before her mother could interpose, she fell 
wnBeless on her fiiee. 

It is said, and said truly, that men recover more 
speedily than women from love disappointment*. The 
reason "is, not that they feel them less deeply, for the 
convene is the case— the •trength of the male character 
running through all its emotions— hut that the cans 
and struggles of life, and even the ordinary Contact 
with society into which tliey are forced, serve gradually 
to detach their thoughts from the sorrow over which 
they would otherwise continue to brood. Women, at 
least in tlie class affected most by such disappointment*, 
have more leisure than men. The world haa fewer 
demands upon then* ; and tliey can only exhibit thoir 
mental power nnd loftiness of resolve by making whole- 
some occupation for their fevered minds. Of these 
women was Martha Hargrave. Although stunned at 
first by the blow, iu very suddenness and severity com- 
pelled her to reflect upon her position, and summon tip 
her energies. She did not permit her sympathies to lie 
Luried in one absorbing snhject. but cast them abroad 
upon the face of society; and wherever, within the 
reach of her influence, there was ignorance to be in- 
structed, vice reclaimed, or misery relieved, there was 
Martha ready, a ministering angel at tho moment of 
need. Under this moral discipline ahc recovered her 
bodily health. Tl»e fresh rosea of youth continued to 
bloom in her lovely checks long after her hair had 
begun to change its hue ; and so the gentle Quaker 
commenced her descent — gradually, gractfally, glid- 
inglv. but still demurely— into the vale of years. 

The process was different with Richard IVmplc ; but 
still of a kindred character. To say that be did not 
repent his marriage would be untrue ; but still he had 
honour and integrity enough to cherish the wife he had 
married in return for her kve. He devoted himself to 
and to Ida rapidly- increasing family: pros- 



pered tn both; and in due time arrived' tA the enjoy- 
ment of at least ordinary happihesa, 'But af length a 
period of commercial calamity came, and liiehard suf- 
fered with the rest. H'n fixed capital was stiff mtvfe- 
rately good ; but he was embarrassed, almost ruined, for 
want of money; One day during this trials he was irt ntt 
private room in the counting-house, brooding over hjs 
diffleultte*. and In the least promising mood that could 
be imagined for sentimental recollections when a letter 
was placed before him, the first two lines of which 
informed Inm, in a brief, business -like manner, that 
Mnrtha was dead. The paper dropped upon the floor ; 
and covering his face with, his hands, he abandoned 
himself f<>r a long time to the deep and painful memories 
of his early years. 

On emerging* from this parenthesis in the commoner 
cares of life, he took up the letter to place it on the 
table-, when, on glancing over its remaining content*.' 
he found- that poor Martha had bequeathed to htm her 
watch, and the whole of her original fortune of L.sooo; 
This completely unmanned the man of business ; nnd 
throwing himself back in his chair, he subbed like a 
child. Although the money was of infinite imixirtance 
to him at the time, freeing him from his present em- 
barrassments, and paving the way for the splendid for- 
tune he afterwards acquired, he attached a far higher 
value to the personal keepsake. When he had be- 
come quite an old man, it was observed that, as often 
as ho Opened the drawer in which the relic was kept, 
he remained plunged In a deep reverie, while gazing 
long and tamcstly upon this first— last— only token of 
Quaker Ixivc. 



A LOOK. INTO A DIRECTORY. 

Little either to interest or to instruct, one would sup- 
pose, could by any process of literary ingenuity be ex- 
tracted from the pages of that proverbially dry book— 
a Directory. If a tale- writer wants to pnt his hero into 
the most forlorn of all mental conditions, the customary 
process is to put him into n wayside irm on a pouring day, 
with the Directory for all his landlord's stock of books. 
Perhaps we may succeed in showing that the Directory 
is not such dry diet as it has been considered, and that, 
rightly taken in hand. St may afford a tolerable supply 
of curious and interesting, as well as, what no one 
denies, useful information. Tt is right to state at the 
outset that the ' Post- Ojnce London Directory' is 
that which has been employed by us. We have con- 
lined our dippings exclusively to that section of it 
which is called tho Trades' Directory, being, in fact, 
a sort of classification of different trades, with the 
tradesmen's names nnd addresses beneath each head. 
Our amusement has been to collect from tliis part a few 
odd facts and figures about the numerous varieties and 
ramifications of trade which it display*. Putting these 
under appropriate divisions, we arc presented with a 
series of singularities well deserving attention, and re- 
paying the trouble — which Is saving a great deal, seeing 
that this analytic process Is both toilsome and time- 
consuming. 

Our attention wns first directed to the list of those 
who gain their livelihood by remedying the defects of 
the human frame, of course excluding from this place 
the mention of all branches of the medical profession. 
And the first on our list wc find to be artificial eye- 
makers! Although injuries of these valuable organs 
are not uncommon, yet in very few instances is the 
attempt made by the sufferer to supply the detri- 
ment to his countenance occasioned by, the loss of one. 
eye by adopting nn artificial or glnss rye. Doubtless, 
then, the artificial eye-makers not only supply living 
human beings with eyes, but also prepare the brilliant 
eyes with which rtuflod birds and beasts glare upon us. 
With this addition to their business, we yet learn 
from the Directory that there are but , 
the trade in the metropolis. The next 
relates to missing arms, or legs, Ot hands, 
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the fluid of battle oc in the hand* of an operation surgeon, 
This present*. a wider field for enterprise ; and of those 
who devote themselves to such mechanical ingenuities 
a* these, we flud our authority ai rea u* the number of 
at hvut twelve. That, a* the barbers say, indispensable 
ornament, ' a fine head of hair,' leads us in a progres- 
sive ratio to those who undertake, with varying degree* 
of pretension and success, to furnish this ornament 



to persons to whom nature has denied it. Thus we 
learn that upwards of two dozen persons in " 



devote themselves to the making of perruque*. in~ 
cluding those who manufacture the strange- toking 
things called bar-wigs for the gentlemen of the long 
robe. As it is necessary, however, to have a contriv- 
anco by which a sort of adhesion may be effected be- 
tween the wig and the head it adorns, a peculiar branch 
of art is the manufacture of wig-springs- — so peculiar, 
in fact, tli.it we find but one wig-spriug-maker in all 
London. Defects connected with tlie mouth and teeth 
furnish employment to a still greater number of par- 
tons, who would fain dignify their pursuit* with the 
honours of a profession. Of these practitioners of den- 
tistry the metropolis contains the large number of 
between two and three hundred Thi* art, however, 
has its subdivisions; and thus there arc two or three 
who manufacture the teeth, other* the plates, and 
otlters the general inccliauical part of the business. 
The great metropolis has its corns, and support* in 
considerable affluence 9 corn-cutters, or, to speak a la 
mode, chiropedists. It has also its defect* of vision and 
hearing, and for their alleviation keeps employed S or 6 
professional aurists, and the same number, or rather 
more, oculists. Its commoner ailments arc committed 
to the care of the large stafT of physicians, surgeons, 
and general practitioner*, together with (herniate and 
druggists innumerable. 

London, the mother of two million children, must bo 
fed. Looking, then, to the list of those on whom the 
task devolves, we find, in tlic first place, a corpa of 2500 
bakers. It has been calculated that thi* corps consumes 
and disposes of in oil about 1,000,000 quarters of wheat 
each year. Four-fifths of this is made into bread, and 
distributed among the inhabitant* of the metropolis in 
the shape of quartern loaves, to the number annually 
of 13,000,000. The bread thus provided cannot — so at 
least say they who can afford to auy it — be consumed 
without butter, and we find 990 buttermen coming 
in to the rescue, with 11,000 tons of butter every year, 
and 1.1,000 tons of cheese ! ilrcad and butter are sug- 
gestive of tea and sugar ; and we find the large number 
of 3Q00 grocers and tea-dealers Iielping to spread our 
tables with the luKurie* and comfort* of the East. We 
are thus also naturally conducted to the dairy, which 
employ* 900 established dairy -keepers, with a whole 
army of Welsh and Irish milkmeu and women, nnd 
pr»ft*ses to afford an annual supply of 8,000,000 gallons 
of milk, but, ns will be readily conjectured by those 
who are familiar with the anomalous aspect of thi* 
fluid in London, great uncertainty attaches to all sta- 
tistic* about it. Her dinner- table is supplied with 
meat by upwards of 1700 master butchers, with their 
men ; and the annual number of beast* slaughtered for 
use, including oxen, slieep, calves, and pigs, amount*, 
as it calculated, to 1,701,000. Her more luxurious 
children tpeud L80.000 a year on poultry, and employ 
therefore a proportionate number of poulterers. Her 
supply of fish is the duty of more tlian 400 chief fish- 
mongers j and although it is impossible to give a correct 
estiuiate.'ber annual eon sumption of this article cannot 
fall short of 15,000,000 pounds, and it probably above 
that quantity. Her vegetables aud dessert arc the occu- 

fiation of nearly 1300 green-grocers and fruiterers, and, 
t is *uppn«ed, cost annually about L.l.ooo.000 sterling. 
Her table is supplied with wine by 100O merchant* , 
and, alas! her poor are poisoned with intoxicating beve- 
rage* by eleven thouAann public-house* ! 

On. account of the great distance from place to place, 
and tlie manner in which a ' connection is scattered 



it it customary ! for but chert, bakers, fishmongers, 
green-grocers, and tome ether tradesmen, to send oof 
their respective wares In sphnir- trig*, or, as they nre 
usually termed, ' Whitcohapel Cart*.' In London nnd 
it* environ* the I " umber of these vehicles is very great. 
Milk is usually served from pan* suspended by a yoke 
from the shoulder. The supplying of milk (from the 
pomp a* well as ; the cow) is considered * good trade; 
and we can at ..i events certify that • oar milkman* 
and hit wife on • Ute occasion went to the Opera aa 
gaily attired as ' tuftibwt .of em.' If thi* instance of 
' the way the money goes' be thought surprising to 
stranger*, it will give them m notion of the extent of 
trade carried oa in apparently insignificant situations, 
when we mention Umt ' our fishmonger,' who occupies 
a little shop scarcely larger than a sentryrhoxk is rated 
at L500 a year by the inootia-tax commissioners. 
The p renter number of these small tradesmen, aa they 
are ordinarily termed, are far from economical in their 
habit*, though it must be owned they earn their money 
by * coarse of industry beyond anything exemplary. 
To return from this digression. 

The clothing trade* «f London are numerous, and in 
many io*tance*on aa extensive scale. It is commonly 
alleged that the fair aex «r* exclusively addicted to the 
extravagance of dress. Whether what we are about to 
state will roll away this disgrace or nut from them, we 
dare not affirm . let gentlemen, however, be made ac- 
quainted with this truth, tluU, our parent city keeps for 
us alone 2380 master tailors, while, for the other sex, 
her establishment of milliner* of the same position 
only amounts to 1080. We are bound, however, to 
add, that she also sustain* upwards of 1400 chief linen- 
draper* ami haberdasher*, iier boot and shoemaker* 
number about 21 GO, and her hosiers between .100 and 
400. We have taken a Directory of the year 1821. and 
on contrasting the numbers there to bo counted etf per- 
sons belongiug to these different occupotioua, find that 
at that period --a quarter of a century or so ago— there 
were, ao tlie Directory give* it, but 320 matter baker*, 
880 roaster grocers, 160 matter fhshmuugera, 610 wine- 
mereliants, 880 linendrapers and haberdashers, the 
same number of boot and shoemaker*, and 1040 tailor*. 
Could reliance be placed on these book*, how valuable 
an amount of information would they present I Hut in 
the case in question, although there cannot be a doubt 
that an enormous increase ha* taken place in this period 
in the number of tradesmen, yet tlie figures last quoted, 
which we have obtained by carefully counting them in 
the page* of the Directory of that period, are by no 
mean* to be taken a* accurate representation* of the 
state of the metropolitan trade at the time. 

The number of person* employed, in consequence of 
the subdivision of labour, upon a single article of general 
requisition, has often attracted observation. Thu pages 
of a Directory are rich in information upon such sub- 
ject*. Take, for example, a watch, and let us notice 
bow may matter mechanic* are employed in its con- 
struction. There are 9 cap -makers, 42 case -maker*, 
15 dial -plate -maker*, 1 tilverer of watch and clock 
countenances, a number of euan tellers, engine-turner*, 
and chasers, 9 engravers, 15 escapement - makers, 8 
finisher*, 4 fusee -makers, 23 case gilders, 12 watch- 
glass - makers, 10 hand- maker*, 2 index - makers, 24 
jeweller* of boles, 5 joint-flnishera, 3 maker* of watch- 
keys, 4 dealer* in watch-materials, 25 watch-motion- 
makers, 1 pallet-jeweller, 2 pallet-makers, 3 pendant- 
makers, 3 pinion-makers, 36 secret-spring- makers 10 
watch-spring-maker*, 1 1 tool-maker*, 5 wheel-maker*, 
and 686 so-called watch-maker*! Thus there are 25 
distinct and well-marked branches of this trade, or, in 
all, about 968 master tradesmen, of course employing a 
large number of operative*, engaged in the construction 
and sale of the watches of our metropolis. The con- 
struction of a carriage, though not quite so largely 
divided among a number of hand* aa the hut, yet sup- 
plies ns with a goodly list of different artiaana occupied 
therein. Thue our authority indicates to ut the name* 
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and abode* of numerous carriage-lamp-makers, 
makers, body-makers and body-benders, axletree-mak 
era, headers, blind-makers, carvers, founders, painters, 
ironmongers, japanners, joiners, lace-makers, platers, 
spring-makers, and wheel-makers — in all, 17 1 In the 
formation of a four-post bed there are 8 or 9 different 
trades called into operation — the bedstead-makers, the 
bed-screw-makers, the turners and carvers of the pillars, 
the fabricators of the sacking', of the mattresses, of the 
feather-bed, the French polishers, and the upholsterers. 

We hare been interested also in noticing to how large 
an extent the manufacture of apparently unimportant 
articles employs the industrious citizens of our com- 
munity. Thus there are 30 tradesmen whose sole occu- 
pation it is to rend laths for building. There are 19 
large manufacturers of Lucifer matches t each employ- 
ing perhaps his 10, SO, or 30 men ; and the manufacture 
of match-boxes alone exclusively employs 5 masters. 
There are 17 master manufacturers of bead*; and there 
are 56 tobacco-pipe-makers ! Tin-re are upwards of 40 
manufactories for the preparation of ink and other 
writing fluids ; and for blacking t lu re arc 55 of greater 
or less eminence. There are 18 makers of printers' ink, 
3 makers of printers' blankets, 14 makers of printing 
presses, 11 printers' smiths, 16 typefounders, and 12 
stereotype founders. There are as many as 9 makers 
of different sorts of bellows ; there are also 16 masters 
who earn their livelihood by dealing in bones. The 
merchandise of ioe will probably soon assume a far 
greater importance than it claims at present ; but even 
now, exclusive of the confectioners and fishmongers, 
who have long dealt in this article, there are 5 or 6 ice- 
merchants — we were going to write, living by ice alone, 
at anyrate drawing a large and profitable income from 
its sale. The formation of our fair metropolitans' fans, 
where they are of home manufacture, is the livelihood 
of 5 fan -makers; and the construction of our doctors' 
pill-boxes employs about nine wholesale manufacturers, 
a demonstration to some extent of our famous character 
as pill swallowers among the nations of Europe. Of 
umbrella- makers there are nearly 200, which is also 
suggestive in its way as to our equally famous insta- 
bility of climate. There are 8 manufacturers of mourn- 
ing and wedding rings. There are 23 restorers of 
smoke - begrimed pictures; and, incongruous union! 
there are 20 dealers in the article yeast alone. 

There arc some peculiar trades mentioned in the 
Directory, the very name of which will probably excite 
a smile Thus there are 2 professional exterminators 
of bugs, the 1 sign' of one announcing that he is favoured 
with royal patronage. Then there is another extraor- 
dinary trade, teapot handle-making. Visiting one of the 
places enumerated in tlie Directory, we found that here 
was the owner of a shop dependent for his living on 
making handles and knobs to teapots. Uesides him, the 
great metropolis supports 3 others. There are also 12 
manufactories for— dulls 1 for the delight and solace of 
the London little girls. China-menders are 3 or 4 accord- 
ing to our authority ; but without doubt this is far below 
the mark. There arc 4 purveyors of asses' milk, which 
is retailed, as we are informed, at four shillings the 
quart ; we hope unsophisticated, though that is extremely 
questionable. London also boasts of 3 manufacturers 
of silver thimbles ; and possesses 5 professed makers of 



rs' caps. If the Directory is correct, there is but 
1 manufacturer of coal shovels in all Ljndon. Every 



one must have noticed the beautifully-natural flowers 
which are occasionally used for garnishing cold-dressed 
meats at breakfasts or suppers, some of them of so much 
elegance, as fairly to compete with the productions of 
the flower garden. Ornaments of a similar character 
are often seen in the windows of our butter salesmen, 
cut in the resemblance of pine-apples, &c. These are 
very commonly cut out of turnips, andtinted with water- 
colours ; sometimes, however, a pre-eminent canary-bird 
can be cut out of a carrot when its hue is not too deep. 
Would any one believe that the making of these trifles 
was the serious business of life to several individuals? 



So it is. How many more there may be we know not, 
but the Directory points us to one at least whose sole 
occupation is vegetable ornament cutting. 

We beg, in conclusion, to offer one word of caution 
in accepting facts as they arc here stated. Although 
we have great reason to believe that the Post-Office 
Directory is a most carefully-prepared book, neither it 
nor any work of its class can be strictly depended on 
for an exact statement of the truth as to the number 
and variety of metropolitan trades. This may, however, 
be safely affirmed, that the errors in number in the 
statements here detailed are always on the hither, not 
the farther side; they are short of, rather than exceed 
the truth. And as all trades are equally understated, it 
is fair to suppose that the proportional relation of dif- 
ferent trades is exhibited with tolerable accuracy in 
this paper. We believe we are also justified in sup- 
posing th.u the interesting nature of our results has 
satisfactorily confirmed our prefatory remarks, and will 
compel novelists in future to select as a receipt for tlw 
megrims some other book than a good Directory. 



AN INCIDENT ON THE PACIFIC. 

Some years ago I was rambling amidst the various 
groups of islands scattered over the great Southern 
Pacific Ocean. I had reached lioratonga, from Sydney, 
in a vessel called the ' Samuel and Mary,' which was 
driven on shore and knocked to pieces by a hurricane 
about three weeks after I bad left her at that island. 

From the fragments of this wreck, Makea, the king, 
or rather head chief of lioratonga, had built and rigged 
a small vessel for himself, and which was navigated for 
him by an American, who had resided for nearly twenty 
years on that and the adjacent islands. And as this 
vessel was about to proceed on a kind of exploring 
voyage, intending to visit a great number of islands in 

Jiuest of cocoa-nut oil and arrowroot, to be purchased 
rom the natives, I resolved, as she intended to call 
finally at Tahiti, whither it was my wish to proceed, 
to embark on board of her for the voyage, as I was in 
no particular hurry to get to the place of my destina- 
tion, and was glad, moreover, of the opportunity of 
seeing many rarely-visited islands, which the occasion 
presented. 

At the last of the Navigator group which we touched 
at, however, we found several natives who had been wait- 
ing some months in the hopes of a vessel calling which 
could take them back to their own island, called Aitutaki. 
They had been cast away, and in the following maimer : 
—They had on their own island built a vessel for them- 
selves in the white man's fashion ; the only resemb- 
lance to which fashion was, that it certainly was not 
a canoe. We were told that it was a most miserable 
thing when finished, but the natives themselves were 
very proud of their handiwork. Well, they put to sea, 
intending to go to an island called Wateoo, about 150 
miles off ; and so conceited were they as to their abi- 
lity to naeigaU their craft, that they actually refused the 
offer of a sailor living on the island to steer their vessel 
for them. The consequence was, that during a storm 
or head wind which occurred in the night, they missed 
their course ; and when day broke, no land was to be 
seen ! For many weeks did they toss about that im- 
mense ocean, which must be sailed over ere its vastness 
can at all be comprehended, ignorant of their position, 
and whither they were driving, suffering, as may be 
imagined, very great hardships from hunger and thirst. 
The sea in that latitude has a strong westerly current, 
which carried them all the way to the Navigators near 
which group they were picked up by a whaler, who 
burnt their vessel, in order to prevent its becoming a 
coffin for them, and then landed them on this island, 
where they had ever since resided, having been treated 
with the utmost kindness and humanity by its inhabi- 
tants. 

They were of course very anxious to embark on board 
of us. The American, our oaptoin, if I may give him 
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the title, was in all respect* a thorough-bred Yankee, 
hi* long stay in these islands haying robbed him of 
none of his original 4 ddwn-eAst ' ncutcuess. 11c listened 
quietly to all tliat the candidates for a passage had to 
say for themselves, and then drawled oat to me in a 
most viUanuns nasal twang, ' Wa'l, I '•pose I'll take 
'em ; my wife's a native of their islands, and she tells 
me it will 'bilge her. Besides, they'll give me a pig 
a piece for passage money, and I guess they nods their 
own fixins (Angllce, prorisions); and I've a notion Til 
get all the 'ile and arrer-root on their island, and t other 
tradiii', for a'most nothin', if they have any gratltoode. 
And, as yon say, it's a Christian dooty to help 'em.' I 
tliooght that he might hare omitted the last motive 
with a good grace, considering that he was to be so well 
paid for the job. 

As there was very little trading at this particular 
island, we had only to wait until we got oar new pas- 
sengers with their * traps' on board. I was much amused 
by a little incident which took place before starting. 
The canoes were alongside with the provisions for the 
natives, consisting of bananas, cocoa-nuU, bread-fruit, 
&c. ; all of which, as well as the pigs for passage 
money, had been supplied by the generosity of the 
people they had been so long staying with. The pas- 
sage money was being counted and examined by the 
skipper with a critical eye, before bein? consigned to 
the enclosure which had been got ready for them, when 
all at once I heard him loudly protesting against the 
currency of one of the coins. In other words, one of 
the pigs was so decidedly small and lean, that he posi- 
tively rejected it. ' Do you call that 'ere crittur a pig?' 
•aid he : ' I call it the ghott of am uncommon tall rat in a 
galhpin* consumption : I declare it ain't got strength to 



grunt, let alone squeal 1' And in spite of _ 
that it was the only one he could get, the poor 
was obliged to paddle ashore to seek out another. I 
saw him stand on the beach for some minutes gazing 
at the pig, the cause of his perplexity. But apparently 
he soon decided upon a course of action. Bundling the 
animal once more into the canoe, he quietly paddled 
round a small sandy point, where he was hidden from 
the ship's deck, where no one but myself was watching 
his movements. I had the cariosity to ascend the rig- 
ging to sec what he could be after, as there were neither 
huts nor pigs in that direction. I got to the mast-head 
just in time to sec him run his canoe on the beach, and 
drag out his pig. To my astonishment, be then plunged 
the luckless animal entirely under water, and held it 
there for some time. Again and again did be repeat 
the operation, until the poor grunter could have had 
but little breath left. In about twenty minutes he 
boldly returned to the ship, and offered the pig to the 
captain. He looked at it. * Wa'l,' said he, ' I guess 
that has more belly on it, it lias;' and certainly It did 
look fatter, for it had been forced to swallow about 
half its own volume of water. ' Put it along with the 
rest' I did not like to betray the poor fellow, for I 
thought the Yankee had been well paid already for 
his task. He partly discovered the trick, however, 
before we had been long uuder weigh. Acting as his 
own butcher, he selected the hydropathic patient as the 
first subject for the knife; and his astonishment at the 
huge gush of water which followed his incision was 
great. I suppose he must have considered the pig dis- 
eased from dropsy, for he handed it over to the natives, 
who, being let into the secret by the culprit, had no 
scruple in eating it 

In order to replenish their stock of cocoa-nuts, we 
stood in for a small group of islands called Palmer- 
ston's Island, circled by one large reef; in fact one of 
those remarkable coral formations which are termed 
' atolls,' in contradistinction to what are called ' fringing 
or barrier reefs.* 

No one who has not sailed over the Padflc can form 
any distinct conception of the remarkable appearance 
presented by these varieties of the coral formations, 
more particularly by that variety called in the Indian 



Archipelago 'atolls' or •lagoons,' with islands rising 
within them. Fancy, in the middlo of the ocean, scross 
whose bosom you have been swiftly moving for weeks, 
a snow-white circle, of greater or less diameter, formed 
by the breakers lashed into foam by the waves of the 
ocean coming into contact for the first time with the 
rampart of coral. Outside this circle are the dark-bine 
heaving waters of the profound sea ; within is a smooth 
expanse of brilliant light-green, calm, and compara- 
tively •hallow water ; this circular reef, covered by its 
foaming breakers, and enclosing these quiet waters, is. 
strictly speaking, n trua atoll. But sometimes the still 
waters within contain low islets, formed of sand, and 
the soil created from the decomposed corals, which 
branch in delicate beauty of form and colour in every 
portion of the lagoon. The encircling reef also may in 
some parts raise itself above the reach of the furious 
breakers, and on the soil there formed, as well as on 
that of the low islets within, the most luxuriant vege- 
tation of the tropics quickly springs up. Sometimes, 
indeed, the barrier reef is wholly raised above the 
breakers, and thus within the snow-white line of surf, 
which forms a superb fringe to it and to the blue ocean, 
a beautiful belt of foliage, composed chiefly of the 
graceful and towering cocoa-nut, embraces the calm 
waters within. Altogether, it is a striking and very 
lovely scene, and the colours are intense. 

Palmers ton Island, the name given to the little group 
of islets which we were now approaching, and which 
were densely covered with cocoa-nut trees, we sup- 
posed to be uninhabited, as they were but sand -heaps, 
though supporting so plentiful a vegetation. But as if 
to make good a saying of our captain, 'that you will 
everywhere find a Scotchman, a crow, and a Newcastle 
grindstone,* here, in this lonely spot of ocean, we did 
fall in with a native of the • Land o' Cakes.' As we ap- 
proached the island late in the afternoon, we were sur- 
prised to see a canoe emerging through an opening in 
the reef, and, what astonished ub yet more, it hoisted a 
white sail (the sign of white men being there), as the 
natives use sails made of matting. When site came 
alongside, two white men jumped on board. One was 
evidently an American. His companion also betrayed 
his country by his speech. Ere he had uttered a few 
words, I hailed him as a countryman. No one who is 
not a Scotchman, and has never wandered in strange 
and far-away lands, can tell the delight which filled 
both onr minds when wo discovered that we were na- 
tives of the same fair city— Perth. Our subjects of 
conversation for tins next hour they remained on board 
ma>' be easily imagined. Pleasant to me was the accent 
of his tongue ; pleasant the reminiscences of his youth, 
for they recalled those of my own, and the scenes by 
the bonny Tay where they were laid. 

This young gentleman was of a respectable family. 
His father was British consul for many years at the 
capital of one of the northern powers. He himself was 
an engineer, but had gone to Australia, where his 
brothers were stock-keepers, or squatters, as they were 
termed, at Moreton Bay. Not finding his employment 
in Sydney to this liking, he took it into his head to 
unite a little speculation with a little wandering o^er 
the Pacific Ocean. Cocoa-nut oil at that time was 
selling in Sydney at L.40 a tun ; and as it cost but L. 1 3 
to make it at the islands and bring it there, he deter- 
mined to try his hand at the job. He invented a 
machine, in the first place, for the purpose of preparing 
the nuts — a process which is performed by the natives 
with great labour by hand, with a piece of flint or 
shell. His apparatus he took to Tahiti, and from thence 
he sailed for this place, in company with the Americau 
and three or four natives to assist him. But they had 
used up all the cocoa-nuts fit for their purpose, and 
were, moreover, tired of the game : the more so, that all 
their stores were exhausted, and they had been living 
for three months on fish and sea -fowls' eggs, both of 
which could be procured in great quantities. Their 
first cry out was for tobacco ; they said they did not 
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care about the* beef and biscuit hating rnn out: to 
long a4 their tobacco lasted they were contented. We 
supplied them liberally with the weed, as well as a 
part 6f jouf 1 flout and biscuit ; aud having Obtained a 
stock of treen nuts for the natives, wo left them, as 
theY- decraed coininj? wltli us, being certain that, 
although 1 he was to far behind his time, the captain of 
tin 1 vesjrch which had left them there would still call 
and take them off. NOt were they disappointed, as I 

Sw my friend three months afterwards at Eimeo, an 
aiid nearTahitl. Ho told" me' that the eansc of the 
delay consisted Irt tfib vessel having made a direct trip 
to Sydney, Ifnitead of calling for them on her way. 
They were p1ckcdnri,whh nfl their itock of oU, a few 
days after we left them, and taken to Tahiti. 

SVe called at numerous islands before wo reached 
that which was the residence of our native passengers. 
Perhaps no people In the whole world are fonder of 
their own particular homes than arc the South Sea 
islanders. The impatience and longing of those with 
us to get once more a glimpse of their own dear island 
home was extreme. Rvcry morning at daylight, w ith 
eager eyes would they be on deck scanning the various 
islands "we passed, and never did the watch cease, until 
one morning, as I Was going on deck, I heard a tremen- 
dous yeU, and • Aitutaki, Aitutaki !* shouted out with a 
perfect transport of passionate delight and eagerness. 
As we ncared the shore, they became more anil more 
excited. There is no proper anchorage ; but ships lay 
off and on in a particular bay ; and as we coasted 
round the inland to reach it, and as they recognised 
each well-known object on shore, which was a mile dis- 
tant then, I thought they would all go ' dafc' together. 
At Last one could stand the slow movement of the ves- 
sel no longer ; lie was pointing with trembling earnest- 
ness to some spot on the beach, when all at once he 
uttered a yell and sprang clean overboard. Ouo or two 
followed his example, so eager were they to tread once 
more the soil of their dear island. They had been 
absent six months, and of course had long ago been 
given up as lost. Such a scene as ensued when the 
meeting took place I All the population had assembled, 
and at the unexpected sight of their long-lost friends, 
such a yell arose ! Such rubbing of noses together , 
such bowlings of joyful recognition ! As our Yankee 
skipper said, ' I guess it 'ud require forty donkeys to 
describe the echo of it.' 

All belonging to the vessel were treated with the 
utmost kindness ; indeed I do not remember anywhere 
spending a happier week than that of our sojourn 
amongst these simple and hospitable islanders ; and it 
was with regret tliat we left them to steer our course to 
Tahiti. 

INFORMATION FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 
Wk arc in the daily habit of receiving letters soliciting 
information and advice on emigration ; and to all these 
we have but one reply — that we Itave no special know- 
ledge on the subject beyond what we communicate from 
time to time in this Journal, and that we shrink from 
the responsibility of influencing the decision of strangers 
in a question affecting the whole of their future for- 
tuues. Even when drawing the attention of our corre- 
spondents, as we now desire to do, to the ' Emigration 
Circular,' the existence of which, we fancy, is less widely 
known than it ought to be, we would caution them 
against gulping its detail* without examination or 
thought, as matters coming from authority. The ' Cir- 
cular' is a closely-printed pamphlet, containing about 
the same quantity of matter as oue of our numbers ; it 
is issued by the Colonial Laud and Emigration Com- 
missioners, and published, in order to render it acces- 
sible to all, at the low price of twopence.* The Last 
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number appeared at the end of Suiy.and the next is 
intended to be Issued next sprlmr. 

The reason why we would suggest that some caution 
should be used in receiving many of the roost interest- 
ing particulars, communicated even in a work the re- 
spectability of which is beyond suspicion, is simply 
that correctness is impossible. At home, prices are 
comparatively steady, or, if they move, they do so gra- 
dually, and with so obvious a tendency, that the limit 
of the rise or fall may frequently be foreseen. In a 
colony, on the contrary, but more especially a new 
colony, in addition to a more than ordinary share of 
other kinds of uncertainty, the fluctuating amount of 
population forms a new and peculiar element in the 
fluctuations of the market There, in fact, is the true 
school for the study of political economy. In an old 
country we may be mystified by a thousand artificial 
complications, hut in a new one we can trace the move- 
ments of the simple machinery, and observe the opera- 
tion of the natural law of adjustment between prices and 
supply. The arrival of a single cargo of goods or end. 
grants may change for a time the whole aspect of a 
limited colony, and falsify the most important items in 
its ' Circular.' A little attention to this fact will prevent 
much disappointment. If we arc told, for instance, that 
in Australia the wages of common artisans are 8s. per 
day, and are invited— common artisans being scarce at 
the money— to flock out in thousands or tens of thou- 
sands to this new El -Dorado of labour, what do wc 
understand by the invitation? Reflecting persons will 
perceive that it is of the extravagance of tlie tariff the 
colonists complain, and that their desire for a fresh mul- 
titude of bands is merely the desire to obtain labour at a 
prico they can more easily pay. To suppose that, if the 
summoned thousauds obeyed the call, they would be 
engaged at 8s. per day, is an absurdity. The price of 
labour would adjust itself according to the supply ; and 
if that was greater than the colony could in anyway 
use, the emigrants would find that out of the frying- 
pan at home they had leaped across the ocean into the 
fire. 

The first question an intending emigrant asks is, to 
which colony he shall betake himself? The answer to 
this will depend upon various circumstance*. The three 
principal field* of emigration are the North American 
colonies, the United States, and the Australian colonic*, 
including New Zealand. 

In estimating the inducement* offered by these se- 
veral fields, we are without materials for including the 
United States, but hope to have some early opportunity 
of throwing light upon this branch of the subject. Tlio 
commissioners are more communicative with regard to 
New Zealand ; but at anyrate, a sixpenny pamphlet, of 
bixty-four well-filled pages, comes just in time to servo 
as an appendix to this portion of the Circular, and wc 
shall make free use of it, though not without expressing 
our sense of obligation to those who have favoured the 
public with so cheap and useful a compendium of the 
latest information.* 

The demand for labour in the North American colo- 
nies is at present almost confined to New jJruuswkk. 
In Canada, the paralysis occasioned by the late com- 
mercial difficulties still continues, although a reaction 
is confidently looked for. In Nova Scotia ami Prince 
Edward's Island, the demand for additional labour is 
very limited; but in New Brunswick tho rate of wages 
is steadily advancing to a higher point thau it lus ever 
before attained. The reason is explained to be, that 
the number of able-bodied labourers has latterly borne, 
too small a proportion to that of the whole body of 
immigrants; and the government agent states, ' that 
1000 good and healthy labourers (with their, families 
equal to 5000 souls) would fiud employment in various 
parts of the province during the season of 1S49 at. fair 
wages. , , , w , j M |. JJfc | t j r , ..,( ;j. , 
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In New South Walea. the demand for labour is con- 
fined to shepherds, farm scrvanU, agricultural labourers, 
and female domestic servants; but all these are much 
wanted, and would meet with great encouragement. 
In Fort Philip, in addition to these classes, there is a 
demand to some extent for carpenters, masons, brick- 
layers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and otlier mcchauics t 
This report continues to tlte end of last January. Iu 
South Australia, agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
miners, mechanics, and female domestic servants, are 
the principal hands wanted; and notwithstanding a 
recent pretty abundant supply, the high rate of wages 
Is maintained. The government secretary, however, in 
that colony romarks, ' that although no reduction has 
yet been effected in the rate of wages by the arrival of 
immigrants, it must be anticipated that their continued 
Influx may produce a cliangu in this respect;' and he 
suggest* that it would be well, ' in order to prevent the 
disappointment which would in such an event be natu- 
rally felt by those who may be induced to emigrate 
with expectations founded on the present scalu of wages, 
that (hey should be warned, before leaving England, of 
the probability of such a contingency/ Thia warning 
they received not long ago from ourselves, in the midst 
of the most wildly-clamorous invitations from the colo- 
nists, and equally hearty responses of the press. 

There is one feature, however, in the reception of 
immigrants into South Australia which is deserving of 
special notice. A house in Adelaide is prepared for 
young unmarried females who have no friends or re- 
lations on board, and who arc removed thither on their 
arrival, and at once find themselves surrounded with 
every necessary comfort, and with persons of their own 
sex to assist them in obtaining desirable situations. 
The following notice greets the poor solitary shrinking 
female as she tint sets foot upon the new world of 
the antipodes : — * To newly-arrived female immigrants. 
The committee of ladies appointed to watch over the 
interest of the unmarried female immigrants newly 
arrived in the colony, offer their protection and en- 
couragement to every respectable young woman w ho, 
landing on the shores of South Australia, feels the want 
of a home. The governor has kindly promised to sup- 
ply rations, and to provide rooms for present accom- 
modation. Ladles will visit the young women, and 
assist them to procure desirable situations.* Tlus 
document is signed by Mrs Dagot, Mrs Farrell, and 
Mrs Giles; and these ladies, we are sure, will not de- 
rive leas pleasure from their philanthropic labours when 
they know that their names, through such agencies as 
ours, are oven as household words in every cottage in 
England. 

In New Zealand, the classes most in demand arc 
shepherds, agricultural, farm, and other labourers, and 
domestic servants. To a less degree there is also em- 
ployment for mechanics, such as miners, shoemakers, 
and tailoTS. Mercantile clerks and young men of no 
trade or capital always fail to obtain situations. Rut 
it is not less new than delightful to find that there is 
already a strong rivalry carried on in the labour market 
by the natives. The following extract respecting them 
is from the * Emigrants' Guide,' and is copied there 
from a report of the superintendent of the military 
roads in the district of Wellington, dated last January 
— some months later than the information in the 
Circular : — 

1 They rapidly improve as workmen, and it is extra- 
ordinary that men whose previous lives have been passed 
in uncontrolled idleness should now work for months 
together so incessantly, as to rest but one hour out of 
ten, and under such restriction, as not to be allowed to 
•moke or even to talk, to the Interruption of their work ; 
yet this result has been obtained bv means so alight, aa 
to appear quite insufficient. An Idle workman it occa- 
sionally fined sixpence, or if so talkative aa to inter- 
rupt work, he is placed alone without listeners; if he 
has given satisfaction, he perhaps receives his week's 
wage* in crowns, or, if otherwise, in sixpences. If a 
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troublesome character,, he ia 

tlio superintendents uf partita have been attached many 
miles from any Europeans, besides their o»«rs*«anLjn 
the wildcat and most inaccessible places, tlu rchas never 
been an instance of, violence towards them jr the over- 
seers. The greatest crime has been u..»i of stealing 
an axe by a discharged native when, another of the 
tribe, after working all •! .y. travelled aU night to re- 
cover it, and returned with it in Jiuic fpryork the next 
morning.' , . , ...,.1, i . ,,,;■,■> V1U 

It is mentioned that out of sixty hal^vea, employed 
upon one w ork at Auckland, there was not one wlip 
could not read, and only one who could not write hia 
own language. The money obtained by these people 
for their labour on tlic roads is spent, according to the 
' New Zealand Spectator' of 1st March list, either in the 



of English manufacture, or else invested in stock, horses, 
or cows, thereby adding to the permanent wealth of the 
colony. But there is another side to the medal. ' We 
want land, labour, and capital,' says the last quoted 
authority. ' The roada now in progress open up fresh 
districts to the settlers, but the absentees in too many 
instances interfere to prevent their profitable occupa- 
tion; there is an absolute scarcity of labour of all kinds, 
and but little prospect of a remedy for this want; the 
wages of labouring men arc from ,1s. Gd. to 4s. Cd. a day, 
while female servants are hardly to be procured on any 
terms. An influx of fresh capital would materially 
assist in developing the resources of the colony.' 

In Van Diemen's Land, according to the latest infor- 
mation, there is a great demand for free labourers ; and 
in Western Australia, labourers, shepherds, and female 
servants arc in great request. 

It would occupy too much space to give the rate of 
wages in the several colonies for the different trndes, 
but we select a few of the more common hands, in order 
to give an idea of the relative proportion. 

A blacksmith receives from 5s. to 3s. 2d. per day in 
the North American colonies, where his expense for 
board and lodging is from 10s. Gd. to 15s. 6u. a week. 
In the Sydney district of New South Wales his wanes 
are 5s. Gd. per day, and in the Port Philip district, 7s.; 
in South Australia, Gj. Gd. ; in Van Diemen's Land. 
4s. Gd. ; in Western Australia, 8s. ; and in New Zealand 
from 3s. to 3s. 

A bricklayer receives from Ss. to 7s. in the North 
American colonies; 5s. Gd. in Sydney; 7s. in Port 
Philip; Gs. 9.1. in South Australia; 5a Gd. in Van 
Diemen's Laud; 8s. in Western Australia; and from 5s. 
to 7s. in New Zealand. 

A carpenter and joiner, 5.«. 3}d. to Gs. 3d. in the 
North American colonics, and 5s. 6d. to 10s. in Aus- 
tralia, the highest rate being given in New Zealand. 
These may suffice for common examples. 

The difference in prices is in proportion. Iu South 
Australia the best bread is l^ii. per lb., and in the other 
Australian colonies from 2d. to 2 id. per lb.; while in 
the North American colonies it is from ljd. to 2d per 
lb. Fresh meat front 2d. t» 3d. per lb. in Australia, 
excepting Western Australia, where it is 4$d.; and in 
the North American colonies beef from - 1' l. to 4d. per 
lb. (to 8d. iu Newfoundland), and mutton from 2d to 
4d. Potatoes from 5s. lOd. to 9a a cwL in Australia, 
with the exception of Van Diemen's Land and New 
Zealand, where they are only 3s.; and in the North 
American Colonies, Is. 6d. to 4s. per bushel. Tea, 2s. 
to 3s. per lb. both in Australia and America 

The relative cost of passage is another subject of in- 
terest. The cabin passage to North America is from 
L.10 to L.20, including provisions. The cheapest is 
from the Irish ports ; the next from the ports in the 
Clyde ; the next from Liverpool ; and the next from 
London. Intermediate, from L.5 to L.10; the same 
without provisions, L.2, 10s. to L.7. Steerage, with full 
allowance of provisions, L.4 to L.7 ; without provisions 
beyond the legal allowance, L.2, 5s. to L.5, 10a 

Cabin passage, with provisions, to New South Wales, 
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L.55 to L.100; Intermediate, L.40; steerage, L.18 to 
L.80. Cabin pauage to Van Diemen'a Land, L.50 to 
L.90; intermediate, L.35; steerage, L.18 to L20. 
Western Australia and South Australia, cabin, L.60 to 
L.90; Intermediate, L.40; steerage, L.18 to L.25. New 
Zealand, cabin, L.60 to L.100; intermediate, L.40; 
steerage, L.18 to L.25. 

In the * Circular' and the 'Emigrant** Guide' full in- 
formation will be found on the subject of free passages. 

In Upper Canada, the present price of crown lands is 
6s. "d. sterling per acre ; in Lower Canada, from 3s. 2$d. 
to 4s. lid.; in Nova Scotia, Is. 9d. per acre, in lots of 
not less than 100 acres. In New Brunswick, the land 
is sold by auction at an upset price of 2s. 8d. ; 50 acres 
being the smallest quantity. 

In Australia, the lowest upset price is L.1 per acre. 
This is considered to be much too high in a country 
where the bulk of the capital is sunk in flocks and 
herds, requiring thousands of acres for each establish- 
ment. Tho question is argued shrewdly in a shilling 
pamphlet, entitled * Sydney's Australian Handbook,' 
professing to teach emigrants how to settle and succeed 
in Australia.* 

' As to the class of men who should emigrate thither,' 
says that work, 'the first is the labourer, with no 
capita], but stout arms and a stout heart, not burdened 
with any ridiculous fears about blacks and bushrangers. 
If he can get landed in any Australian port — Sydney, 
for choice, as the London of the colony— he is quite 
sure of good wages and plenty of food, with no expense 
for fuel, and very little for clothes, ne has no long 
winter to endure, as in Canada, and no severe frosts to 
guard against by coats and flannels. A wife, provided 
there arc no helpless infants, is no disadvantage. As I 
have before observed, a previous knowledge of agricul 
ture, which is indispensable in Canada, is quite un- 
necessary on an Australian stock or sheep-farm. For 
shepherds or hut -keepers I prefer Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, or Sheffield men, even if they never noticed 
a sheep before except in a butcher's shop, to the best 
English, Scotch, or Welsh shepherd. Townsmen are 
better educated, quicker witted, and less prejudiced. 
European shepherds have their trade to learn over 
again. The agricultural labourer is useful on a farm, 
and can do better for himself when he comes to settle 
on land of his own. 

' To obtain a shepherd's situation, a man has nothing 
to do but start at once for the bush. Instead of wasting 
his time in the emigration barracks, or in Sydney, let 
him strap his blanket on his back, take a bit of bread, 
some tea, sugar, and tobacco, and take any of the main 
ronds into the interior, and hire at the first station 
where there is a vacancy for a man of his sort. He will 
be at scarcely any expense, if at any ; but he wiU get a 
hearty welcome, a bed, and a bellyful. Should ho be 
benighted, a camp out under a tree will do him no 
harm, as there are no dangerous beasts in Australia. 

' Professions are, and always will be, rather overdone. 
To succeed in trade, a man must have a great deal of 
colonial experience, and rather a Yankee spirit. 

' Among mechanics, the clever Jack-of-all-trades is 
the man. It is impossible to carry a box of tools on 
your back. A good bush carpenter will do anything 
with an axe, an adze, and a few other things, but when 
you get to a station they find you tools.' 

The ' Circular,' as emanating from government autho- 
rities, bears no reference to the United States. Our im- 
pression, however, is, that, Australia excepted in refer- 
ence to sheep-farming, the States are greatly preferable 
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—artisans for the towns, and labourers and agricul 
turists for the country. A greatly-preferable point in 
the States is the cheapness of land (about 4s. 2d. an 
acre), and the perfect ease with which it can be pur- 
chased at once at a land office. In settUng in the States, 
there is of course the disadvantage of becoming the 

» Polham nichardson. London : 184ft. 



THE PEACOCK. 

A TALK FOR LITTLE OIRLS, AMD QUITE TRUE. 

' What a beantiful peacock we saw to-day, mamma, at 
Mr* Forrester's ! ' said Fanny to her mamma. 

' Very beautiful indeed, Fanny,' said her mamma, 
was silence for some minutes, when Fanny again spoke. 
« Mamma, I wonld give tho world for a peacock.' 
« Softly— softly, my child,' said her mamma: 'consider 
for a moment what you nay. Would you givo vour iiapa 
and mamma for a peacock ? ' 

• Oh no, indeed, mamma : I did not mean tho people in 
the world— I only meant the world itself.' 

' You spoko very foolishly then, Fanny,' said.her mamma; 
' for there are a great many peacocks in the world.' 

' Well, mamma, I believe I meant my own world— my 
dolls, my playtliings, my pigeons, my Pussy. Oh, poor 
Pussy, I should not like to part with you ; but I think tliat 
I would givo even Pussy too for a peacock. Pray tell me, 
mamma, about peafowl. Did you ever see a peacock 
before ? ' 

Fanny's mamma answered, * Yes, I have seen many, and 
know a good deal about them ; for when I was a little 
girl like you there were a great mauy about the country 
where I lived, and I was very fond of rearing them. They 
came originally from India, where they arc larger and more 
beautiful than w ith us. But they are now common in many 
parts of the British islands; but iu the northern part*, such 
as where we now live, they are scarce, and difficult to rear. 
In the south, where I was brought up, the peahens had all 
the trouble themselves ; and when the little ones could fly, 
which was very soon, the hen would sometimes take wing, 
followed by her entire flock, and migrate to some other 
demesne; but then, iu lieu of our lost one, a ]>enhcn belong- 
ing to some one else would alight with her brood in our 
farmyard. If you take down the proper volume of tho 
Kiicyelopirdia, you can read all about them vourself, and 
then I ran tell you anything more that you wish to know 
concerning them.' 

Fanny got the volume of the Encyclopedia, and found 
the place she wished for, and was quite astonished at find- 
ing tliat there were eight species of this beautiful bird. 
Her mamma desired her to read aloud the first on the list — 
the ' Cristatus, or common Peacock.' When she had finished 
reading, she pnt the book Into the bookcase, and again sat 
down ; then turning to her mamma with an anxious coun- 
tenance, she said, ' Oh, mamma, how I wish I had a pea- 
cock — it is so beautiful J How could I get one ? ' 

I wish, Fanny,' said her mamma, ' that' it was in my 
power to gratify you, but I know of no way of procuring ono 
at present ; and I am sorry for it, as I like young people to 
have living pets, as taking care of them teaches the exer- 
cise of judgment and forethought, besides drawing forth 
the best affection* of the heart, and also gives an amusing 
occupation for leisure hours; and it is beautiful to see 
wild creatures becomo tamo, and able to hold commu- 
nion with mankind. When I was a little girl, I was given 
two gilt cages, with a goldfinch in one, and a canary in 
tho other j they sang delightfully, but I did not care 
much about them, and am ashamed to say tliat they 
would have been often neglected, only for my brother, wlio 
was two years older than myself, aud who was food of 
small pets. Uc took care of them when ho found that I 
f<>r^>t to give them seed and fresh water, and to cloan 
their cages regularly ; aud when all the family went to tho 
country-house for tho summer, and he only was obliged to 
stay in town, except a servant, the canary and goldfinch 
became his comjianions, along with a Tom cat ; aud it 
was extremely amusing to see tho order in which ho had 
them. He began at first to tame them by placing their 
cages on the breakfast-table, and helping tho birds to a few 
crumbs and bits of sugar. Tho cat was left to sit on the 
carpet, and supplied with a saucer of milk with bread 
broken into it. So he lad something to do; and if he 
attempted to look too lovingly at the birds, he was FCulded 
or slapt. In a short time my brother opened the doors of 
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the cages, and the bad* would como oat and eat their 
crumbs on the table.' 

4 Whore waa the eat then, mamma ? ' asked Fanny. 

' Just sitting in his allotted place,' said Iter mamma ; ' at 
my brother's feet. In about another wock my brother 
let the cages stay hanging on the wall, but opened their 
(loons and the little birds came flying and singing to cat 
their breakfast with him ; and when they had finished 
eating, they used to ting for liltn until ha bad finished 
also. Then they used to fly to their cages when he rose 
from table, and then he fastened their doors until the 
next morning. The eat alone was his dinner companion, 
and aat very gravely on a chair near him until my brother 
had dined, when tho cat got bis dinner on a plate on the 
C3r(*t. The cat and birds»became at length so familiar, 
that the birds osed to fly round blru, and oven to peck at 
his nose, and hit him with their wings, while ho sat quite 
demurely with his eye* half shut, never pretending to see 
thorn.' 

* Mamma, pray tcU mo what became of them at last ?' 
■aid Fanny. 

' Tho goldfinch died at last of some kind of llmcss, and 
the canary was gircn away when ray brother left home, 
and the lady who got it one day placed the cage close 
to an open window, with the door open ; some noise in the 
room frightened the bird, and it flew off over the roofs of 
the opposito houses, and she never saw it again ; the cat 
lived to a good old age, respected and loved by all who 
knew him.' 

' Thank you, mamma, for your story. I think I am like 
yon, for 1 do not like littfo pets, or any pets in cages. 
Oh how I should love a peacock ! Indeed, mamma, I 
would givo all my nice things for one." 

Fanny waa a good little girl, and very affectionate, and 
her mamma was anxious to indulge her in any reasonable 
wish ; so the morning after the above conversation, she 
asked if her thoughts were still occupied about the pea- 
cock. 

* Yes, indeed, mamma,* said Fanny. ' I was dreaming 
all night of tho lovely one wc saw yesterday — nil shining 
in blue, and green, and gold ; and I was so sorry when I 
awoke that it was gone' 

* Well, Fanny,* said her mamma, ' I was thinking also 
of tho peacock ; and I thiuk 1 can make out a plan by 
which you can have one.* 

' Oh, mamma, how ?— what way?' said Fanny with de- 
light, all sorrowful expression disappearing from her coun- 
tenance. 

' First, then,' said her mamma, ' 1 must tell you thai my 
plan does not require you to part with your dolia, your 
pigeons, your playthings, or your kitten ; but you must 
pay a far greater price for your peacock — you must take 
a oooaiderubli- decree of trouble, and have patience and 
jxTwvcmnce for a long time before you obtain your wishes. 
Do you think you can undertake nil this ?' 

'I am sure I can, mamma,' said Fanny, dapping her 
hands. 1 1 shall not mind any trouble ; and, mamma, dear 
mamma, you shall sec how persevering I can be. Do, 
pray do, mamma, tell me what I have to do ? I do not 
care for the length of time, if I get the peacock at hut; 
and I will have him so tame, to follow me about, and to 
feed out of my hand.' 

* I will tell you my plan now,' said her mamma, ' and 
then you will be a better judge of what you have to under- 
take. Fray did yon not see a peahen at Mrs Forrester's 
yesterday ? ' 

' I do recollect, mamma,' mid Fanny, • seeing an ugly 
thing there ; bnt the peacock was so besot i fa), that I did 
not mfnd anything else.' 

' And yet, Fanny,' said her mamma, * yonr hopes of pro- 
curing a peacock depend chiefly on that ugly thing. This 
is the beginning of June, and the peahen must hare laid 
some eggs. I asked Mrs Forrester if she intended rearing 
any peafowl this season, and she said that she did not, as 
they were too troublesome. Now if Mrs Forrester will bo 
•o kind as to give you two or three eggs, we can get a 
farmyard hen to hatch them ; but you will have much 
trouble with them, they are so delicate, and must be kept 
so carefully from the cold. The domestic hen, however, 
will he a great assistance to you, an she is a tender nurse, 
and will not bring the yonng birds to roost on high trees, as 
a peahen would do. Then you must remember that it 
will be three yearn before yon will «ec such a splendid bird 
as Mrs Forrester's; but in two years it will be very hand- 



some if it lives. And now toll me, Fanny, do you think 
that you can take all thia trouble, and persevere for so 

long a time, to obtain a peacock ? ' 

* Indeed, indeed, mamma, I shall think nothing of the 
trouble,' said Fanny; 'and you know that aU the time I 
shall have tho pleasure of seeing the dear little peas 
growing larger and stronger every day ; and I will bring 
them out in the sun every fine day, and put them in again 

"** ° a °"°" ta - ^ 

* Tlien,' said her mamma, ' we had better begin our work i 
at once, and walk over to Mrs Forrester's, and ask for tho 
eggs.' 

* I am enre,' said Fanny, • that Mrs Forrester will giro 
them to me ; for she said yesterday that she would wi«h to | 
know what present I would like best, as I am her godchild. 

I am certain that she will be glad to give them to me.' 

Fanny and her mamma were soon ready, and on their 
way to Mrs Forrester's ltoitsc. When arrived there, they 
found Mrs Forrester at home, who beard the whole story 
of Funny's wishes, and her mamma's plan for gratifying 
them, and immediately sent to look for the |ieahon's nest, 
which was found ; and to Fanny's great joy three beauti- 
ful, large, pale-pink eggs were brought in, and presented to 
her by Mrs Forrester ; and Fanny carried off her prize, 
with many good wishes for her success in liatching. She- 1 
was able to procure a hen desirous of sitting the next day, 
and made a comfortable nest for her in a small room on 
the ground-floor, and placed the precious eggs under her 
wing*. 

I need not say how anxiously Fanny reckoned the days 
as they passed ; but I will tell you how rcgnlarly she took 
tho hen every day and fed her, and gave her water to 
drink, and then watched her for half an hour, while sho 
ran about the yard to refresh herself, and then put her on 
her nest again : her mamma allowed her time to do all 
this immediately after breakfast. 

Fanny did not expect to see her little pets until tho 
twenty-eighth day of sittimr; but on the twenty-sixth 
day, when she took up the hen, she heard a few short, 
sweet, musical notes, like the soft tones of a flute; she 
examined tho eggs, and found that the sounds proceeded 
from them: two of them were chipped at one end. She 
gently replaced the hen on her nest, and ran to her 
mamma with a mee radiant with atnilea, to tell her the 
good news. Her mamma told her not to disturb the hen ] 
until the evening, when she might venture to take a peep 
at her treasures again. 

Fanny's Joy was unbounded when she returned, to see 
two beautiful little creatures speckled white and brown, 
with long graceful necks, and long wings, and large Inno- 
cent-looking eyes ; and they were uttering soft sweet notes 
continually. Fanny waa in raptures, and remembered no 
more her past trouble. Some little girls may wonder that 
Fanny waa so much delighted; bat Fanny was a lively 
creature, with strong affections. 

By her mamma's advice, Fanny did not feed her little 
pets that night, but left them to be kept warm under the 
nen's wings until next morning, when she steeped some 
crumbs in warm water for them ; but they only stretched 
out their long necks and looked at it, but did not know 
how to cat it. So Fanny opened their bills a little, and put 
small bits into them, to teach them. By her mamma's 
directions, she carried them and the hen to the front of 
the house in the sunshine : the hen Immediately began to 
pick small seeds of grass for them, but they only stretched 
ont their long necks and looked at them: the hen then 
went to the soft clay and scraped away until she found a 
little worm, which sho held up cxultingly in her bill to them ; 
but her strange nurslings only looked at it, although sho 
chucked and called to them. The poor hen then appeared 
quite at a loss how to please them ; but she fell to work 
again, and this time she scraped up a fat earwig, which she 
held tin to them as before. This faro appeared to please 
their fancy, f"T one of them ran over and took it, and 
devoured it cacrrly. The hen scraped again, and seemed 
quite contented as "earwig on earwig disappeared down their 
long throats, and never was at fault again to know what 
pleased them. Fanny also gave them oatmeal and barley- 
cake broken small. She took great care to bring them 
into the house every evening ; and when the cold weather 
came, she kept them in the house on severe days, and fed 
them there ; and they got so tame, that they ate from her 
hand, and perched on her feet and hands. They always 
came in to the parlour at breakfast-time, to get crumbs on 
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the carpet ; and Fanny wm very happy to have than, and 
every one praised her for the constant care she took of 
them. 

When they were six months old, their kind nurses the 
hen, forsook them ; and Fanny waa fearful about them. 
But her place was immediately supplied by a little ban- 
tam-cock, which took them under his protection and 
patronage ; and it was very droll to see him marching 
along, followed by the peafowl, which were three times m 
large as himself ; and when he got food, he called them 
and divided it for them ; he also rooated with them. He 
continued his attentions and self-im(>oscd care until they 
were able to take care of themselves, and long afterwards, 
for bantam-eocka are particularly affectionate ; and it was 
not the first timo that Fanny a had taken the care of 
orphan chickens. 

When June returned, Fanny's mamma and Mrs Forres- 
ter were so plcaacd with her attention and perseverance, 
that they each mode her a nice present. Her mamma 
gave her a house for her peafowl, open at the sides, and 
roofed with boards on the top, which was portable, and 
could be placed wherever there was most shelter. It waa 
painted green, and looked very pretty In the shrubbery. 
Mrs Forrester's present waa a silver peaeock, beautifully 
chased for a brooch : so she was doubly rewarded for her 
trouble and care, and her nurslings proved to be a cock 
and hen. The peacock is now in full beauty and splen- 
dour, and walks about like an emperor, to the great de- 
light of Fanny. 


WAIT NO LONGER! 

A» *hall make this busy nation 
Great in heart as strong in hand. 

Knowledge free and unencumbered. 
Wearing no doginatle fetters ; 
Quickening minds that long hare slumbered ; 
Doubling life by living letter*. 

Knowledge that shall lift opinion 

Men have souls as well ss muscle. 

Knowledge that shall muse the city, 
Stir the village, shaks the glen ; 
Teach the smiter in the smithy. 
And the ploughman, they arc men. 

All who will may gather knowledge, 
Prompt for every earnest wooer ; 
Indifferent to school or college, 
She aids the persevering doer. 

Shall we watt— and wail for ever. 
Still procrastination rueing ; 
Self -exertion trusting never— 
Always dreaming— never doing * 

Walt no longer— Dope, Faith, Labour, 
Make man what he ought to be 1 
Never yet hath gun or sabre 
Conquered such a victory ! 

W. 


A I.ADY FREEMASON. 

The Hon. Elizabeth St Lcger was the only female ever 
initiated into the ancient mystery of freemasonry. How 
she obtained this honour we shall lay before our readers. 
Lord Doneraile, Miss St I/Cgcr's father, a very zealous 
mason, held a warrant, and occasionally opened Lodge at 
Doneraile House, his sons and some intimate friends 
assisting, and it is said that never were the masonic duties 
more rigidly performed than by them. Previous to the 
initiation of a gentleman to the first steps of masonry, 
Miss St Legcr, who was a young girl, happened to be in an 
apartment adjoining the room generally used as a lodge- 
room. Tliis room at the time was undergoing some alte- 
ration ; amongst other things, the wall was considerably 
reduced in one part. Tile young lady having heard the 
voieea of the freemasons, aW prompted by the curiosity 
natural to all to nbc tliis tuyserry, so long and so secretly 
locked up from public view, aho/had the courage to pick a 
brick from the wall with her stfcjsora, and witnessed the 
ceremony through the two first steps. Curiosity satisfied, 
fear at once took iK>s*cssion of her mind. There was no 
mode of escape except through the very room where the 
concluding part of the second step was still being solem- 
nised, and that being at the far end, and the room a very 
large one, she had resolution suUicicut to attempt her 
escape tliat way; and with light but trembling step glided 
along unobserved, laid her hand on the handle of the door, 
and ostltly opening it, before her stood, to her dismay, a 
grim and surly tytcr with his long sword unsheathed. A 
shriek that pierced through the apartment alarmed tho 
members of the lodge, who, all nishiug to the door, and 
finding that Miss St Legcr had been in the room during 
the ceremony, in the first paroxysm of their rage, her 
death was resolved on, but from the moving supplication 
of her younger brother, her life was saved, on condition of 
her going through the whole of the solemn ceremony she 
had unlawfully witnessed, litis she consented to, and 
they conducted the beautiful and terrified young lady 
through those triala which are sometimes more than 
enough for masculiuo resolution, little thinking they were 
taking into the bosom of their craft a member that would 
afterwards reflect a lustre on the annals of masonry. The 
lady was cousin to General Anthony St Leger, governor of 
St Lucia, who instituted the interesting race and the 
celebrated Doncaster St Legcr stakes. Miss St Lcger 
married Richard Aldworth, Ksq. of Newmarket When- 
ever a benefit was given at the theatres in Dublin or Cork 
for tho Masonic Female Orphan Asylum, she walked at 
tho head of the freemasons with her apron and other 
insignia of freemasonry, and sat in the front row of the 
stage box. Tho houae waa always crowded on those occa- 
sions. Her portrait is in the lodge-room of almost every 
lodge in Ireland.— Limerick Chronicle. 


COMPENSATIONS. 

Do you not perceive, then, that evil is necessary for the 
development of good : can you say that misery is not essen- 
tial for happiness ? Illness is the exception to health, yet 
what should we know of health unless illness existed to 
indicate it ? If at this moment you were on a sick-bed, 
your condition would induce pity from your friends — virtue 
ngain emanating from evil. They would do all in their 
power to ease your sufferings — kindness, another virtue, is 
thus manifested. You would feel grateful for their atten- 
tion — gratitude, you see, springs up ! If you bear your 
affliction with fortitude! — again good arises ! If, on the 
coutrary, you are impatient, tliose around you refrain from 
saying or doing the slightest thing to irritate you-good- 
ness again emanates from the same soil ! At length you 
become stronger, and then, being slightly ailing, yon feel 
comparatively happy— thus happiness has absolutely arisen 
from that which, in its positive nature, is an evil ; and the 
very affliction which made you grieve, Is, by a alight modi- i 
fication, not altering its original nature, a subject for con- 
gratulation and pleasure ! Thus, Alfred, depend upon it, 
however we may doubt the perfection of the laws of the 
Creator, all is completely in accordance with benevolent 
design; and when you complain of the existence of evil in 
the world, you complain of the very element which deve- 
lops goodness. — Affection. 

DEATH. 

Death comes equally to us all, and makes us all equal 
when it comes. The ashes of an oak in a chimney are no 
epitaph of that oak, to tell me how high, or how large, that j 
was ; it tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it stood, 
nor what men it hurt when it felL The dust of great per- 
sons' graves is speechless too ; it says nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing. As soon the dust of a wretch whom 
thou wouldst not, as of a prince whom thou oouldst not 
look upon, will trouble thine eyes if the wind blow it 
thither ; and when a whirlwind hath blown the dust of the 
churchyard into the church, and the man sweeps out 
the dust of the church into the churchyard, who will 
undertake to sift those dusts again, and to pronounce— 
This is the patrician, this Is the noble flower, and this the 
yoeman, this the plebeian bran.-Z>o»»e. 
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O RUS! 

1 O Res, quando,' &c— ' Oh country ! when shall I see 
thee again?' may now be repeated with a more pro- 
found feeling than at any former time, for it begins to 
seein greatly problematical if such a thing as the coun- 
try ever again can U seen. We still talk of going to 
the country, and when we do go out of town, and find 
ourselres amongst corn-fields, or by river sides, or in 
the midst of woods, we are apt to think or suppose, or 
to speak as if we thought or supposed, that we really 
are in the country. But a little reflection in such cir- 
cumstances soon convinces us that we are not in the 
country at all — that is, what we have always under- 
stood to be the country. From onr earliest days, we 
hare been taught to regard the country as a place in 
direct contrast to the city. In the one place all is arti- 
ficial, or man's work. In the other all natural, or Grid's 
work. Now, what so forcibly strikes mc is, that things 
are not now in a more natural state in the country than 
in the town. Nay, I sometimes feel tempted to prefer 
that kind of country which Mr Pax ton can make in 
the midst of a large city, to that larger out-of-town 
kind ; simply for this reason, that Mr Paxton's laud- 
scape is fully the more successful in excluding artificial 



I am far from saying that the country ought to be un- 
cultivated, in order to aatisfy one's ideas about it. Oa 
the contrary, agricultural economy enters into these 
ideas. We think of the simple farmers of Horace and 
Virgil, the sunburnt Sabine wife, the oxen bearing the 
inverted yoke on their languid necks, the talis otia 
fundi*, the ertanlu greget, the mugittuque bourn : all these 
things, if to be had genuine and unsophisticated, would 
only add to our enjoyment of the old idea of the country. 
But, spirit of Flaccus ! what wouldst thou have thought 
of a large farm, with all its modern mechanism, con- 
verting it into a mere food-producing factory ? Shade 
of Maro! where would have been thy Georgies, if thou 
hadst had to include considerations as to Mark Lane, 
and competition with the markets of Odessa and New 
York ? Can we imagine the former poet lost in the 
delights of grapes and wine in remolo gramme, if that 
rtmvtum gramen had been soiled with the smoke of a 
steam-engine, belched from a red brick chimney, which 
rears ita tall form over the steading to the utter defor- 
mation of tlic landscape ? Why, the very gleaners, per- 
haps one of the most pleasing features of old farm life, 
are no more. Their work is done by a machine, in 
order to add infinitesimally to the accounts of produce. 
Call you this the country ? 

Professor Wilson has sung — for his prose articles are 
noble poems — of the beauties of the Scottish st reams, and 
the pleasures of angling in them. But let the angler 
be careful of his choice amongst those streams, that he 



may plant himself on one whose banks arc not ticketed 
with threats against trespassers. Mr Stoddart celebrates 
the t routing which he enjoys in and about Kelso; but 
Mr Stoddart knows that it is a fearful joy which any 
stranger could snatch with a rod in his hand in that 
neighbourhood. His better course would be to join the 
Anglers' Club, which is fain to lease a bit of ' Tweed's 
silver streams glittering in the sunny beams,' in order 
that it may catch its fish in peace. The Highlands one 
might suppose to be too wide to be beset by any such 
restrictions. Let any one who thinks so try to pene- 
trate Glen Tilt. It looks like the country, but it is all 
a deception. It is merely a shop where game is kept 
for sale, and to which none can be admitted but those 
who are disposed to become customers. The country I 
—with ground officers and gillies walking about it. As 
well call the Surrey Zoological Gardens the Vale of 
Tempe. O Hut, again ! 

There are some things in which one never learns 
lessons from disappointment, but continually renews 
the effort, only to be disappointed once more. Such are 
one's annual autumnal attempts to sec the country. 
With elated feelings we go to Like out our ticket by 
the stage-coach. We make the journey in a semi- 
delirium, thinking, 'Well, now, after all my year's toils, 
I am going to have two or three charming days in the 
country.' We got to our destination, some famed and 
favourite place of resort, where there are inns and 
lodgings for visitants like us. Say it ia the Bridge of 
Allan, which really is a place of considerable rural 
merits, at least in comparison with others. Full of 
eager expectation, we set out to explore its most cele- 
brated walk, which wo have been told conducts through 
a delightful woody valley. Behold, on the other side of 
the pretty rocky channel of the stream, a railway cut- 
ting through the hazel banks ! There is the panting, 
smoking train coming up, with no one knows how 
many passengers, first, second, and third class, or how 
much goods traffic. The spoil banks have spoiled hun- 
dreds of the ancient oaks and birks of Allan Water, 
and tamed one whole side of the valley effectually. 
And this ia called the country ! ' After all, your walk 
through the woods on the undisturbed side is pleasing.' 
With every fifth tree bearing the inviting shop-bill of 
Messrs Shaw and Baldwin, haberdashers in Stirling! 
This the country ! O Flaccus and Maro— the country ! 
This very village, not many years ago, was really a 
village, with pretty rustic objects about it, and nothing 
else. But it is the very fate of such places to be loved 
too well, and to perish in that lore. City folks flock to 
them because they are sweetly rural, and never rest 
till, having converted them into smart towns, they dis- 
cover that they are sweetly rural no longer, and so 
desert them. And thus it is that the flood of sophisti- 
cation spreads over the land, until it is at last difficult, 
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if not impossible, to find one spot which answers to oar 
old idea* of the country. And once more we cry, 
'0 Jtutl' 

1 have now wandered pretty nearly over the whole 
of thia island of Great Britain, and at length I am 
pretty nearly convinced that it contains no such thing 
as country. I once got to a charming place in a 
nook of Devonshire, which seemed at first sight a 
perfect Elysium, and sitting down on a stone, I said, 
•* Well, here now at last is one little place really simple 
and rural; here it one last vestige of the country.' 
Looking round, I beheld on a wall close by me an 
advertisement of Life Pills! On another occasion I 
found myself in an exquisitely-beautiful nook of the 
Firth of Clyde, a spot apparently so inaccessible, that 
I thought life might there be dreamt away without any 
intrusion of the base ideas of the artificial world, and 
with nothing around one but a fow primitive-minded 
swains and gentle damoiselles. Behold, on turning a 
corner, a whole nest of boxes belonging to Glasgow 
citixens. and a ticket advertising the rest of the ground 
' To Fed' on the most advantageous terms, while over 
the neighbouring knowc came the smoke, and hiss, and 
plunge of a steamer, which, as the more lengthened 
announcement of the newspapers was sedulous to tell, 
called twice every day to take up and let down pas- 
sengers 1 Look abroad, and it is all the same. In the 
most retired spots in Switzerland you are beset by 
men, women, and children, bent on converting you into 
capital, by being your guides to waterfalls, by selling 
you toys, or exercising force on your feelings of charity. 
The very shepherds far up among the Alpine soli- 
tudes, if there be anything fine about their situation to 
attract visitors, convert their chalets into auberges, and 
quickly lose the fine edge and flush of savage inno- 
cence in a thirst for franca and bataen. Ascend Vesu- 
vius, and you will be pulled to pieces among competing 
guides. Travel in Arcadia, and it is odds against your 
escape from being robbed. The Castallan fouoUin itself 
is now probably, like St Anton's Well on Arthur's 
Seat, dealt out to the passing traveller for coppers. In 
short, every part of the earth proclaims that the coun- 
try, the true country as it was of old, is a lost idea. 
We may cry 4 O R*u !' till we are hoarse, but we never 
again tkall see the country. We must rest content to 
have it only as a poetical tradition. 

It is surely a very sad consideration that, in the 
development of things in our age, anything so delight- 
ful should so utterly perish. Some will bring it for- 
ward as a consolation that what comes instead is of 
more real value. 'It is not merely,' they will say, 
4 tliat farms become more productive under the exalted 
mechanical system to which they are now subjected, 
or that a pretty valley is rendered all the better thing 
by affording a line for railway communication i but, 
in the advance of all these materialities, the basis is 
laid for grander moralities also. Space being more 
densely peopled, greater social and political problems 
are worked out, and man, on the whole, undergoes an 
exaltation.' Well, I don't know— I have my misgivings. 
Be it observed the country is one of the things which 
has hitherto operated most largely on the human race 
— its green and its bloomery have solaced the eyes of 
men in all times; iU solitudes have afforded a field 
where his soul could relax itself in meditation, and 
drink in the pure refreshing spirit of nature. Can they 
now want all this, and yet be the same beings? Will 
the future generations be quite what they ought to be in 
oil respects, if there be no bums in which, while young, 



they may paidle, and no gowans which their infant 
hands may pu\ and their infant eyes gaze into till the 
silver-set gold becomes a heart idea for ever? I fear 
me not, and cannot but anticipate that O Bus! must 
yet come as a wail from many lands. 

VISIT TO THE PRISON AT READING. 
A short time ago, when at Reading in Berkshire, t 
took occasion to visit the prison of that place— a large 
and handsome budding, with courtyards, occupying 
an airy situation on a knoll outside the town. The 
establishment, in its actual organisation, differs little 
from the prison of Pentonville, and some other new jails 
throughout the kingdom, and so far there was no per- 
ceptible novelty to engage attention ; the only thing 
probably which renders it worthy of special notice, is 
the reputation it has obtained for the successful recla- 
mation of criminals ; and it may be well to know how 
far such a result is founded on any peculiar method of 
treatment. 

The system of discipline pursued at Reading is a 
blending of work with moral and religious instruction ; 
the inmates are confined each in a separate light cell, 
as is now almost universal in prisons of this class ; and 
in these cells, except at intervals of exercise in the 
outer courts, and when attending chapel, or when con- 
signed to an infirmary, they may be said to live from 
the period of entrance to departure. After visiting 
different wards, and looking into various cells, I was 
enabled to remark wherein lay the chief difference be- 
tween the course of life in this and other establishments. 
It was evident there was less work going on. The Cen- 
tral Prison at Perth may be compared to a manufactory 
— the prison of Reading to a monastery. My own im- 
pressions have always been in favour of giving prisoners 
plenty of work. I have considered labour to be in some 
respects synonymous with virtue, as idleness is with 
vice. And this is no new view. Labora el ma is 
not a saying of yesterday. That the framere of the 
new prison system now generally in vogue have enter- 
tained similar opinions is pretty obvious — the loom, 
plane, hammer, have become instruments of discipline. 
Instead of yells, and the clanking of chains, the corri- 
dors of our prisons resound with the brisk movements 
of the shuttle. All this, one is inclined to believe, must 
be an improvement ; but the authorities of Reading 
prison give it as their conviction that work may be 
carried too far as a moral engine, and therefore within 
their domain they have substituted religious instruction 
and meditation for much of the usual course of labour. 

I was interested in hearing explanations on this sub- 
ject { and they were freely and kindly offered by the 
Rev. Mr Field, the chaplain of the establishment, who 
has recently given to the world a work, the best of its 
kind, on the separate system of imprisonment.* Before 
making any comment on the extent of the instruction 
afforded, it may be proper to follow Mr Field through his 
description of the daily life in the prison, beginning with 
the admittance of a prisoner. ' On the prisoner being 
conducted to the inner gates of the jail, his commitment 
having been examined by the officer in attendance, and 
the doors being closed, the constable is no longer respon- 
sible for the safe custody of his charge. Escape, either by 
violence or cunning, being next to impossible, handcuffs 
and irons are now removed \ the person of tlie 



* Prison Discipline ; and the Advantages of the Bepu-ala System 
of Imprisonment; with a Detailed Account of tbe Discipline now 
Pursued In the New County Jail at Rending. By the Rev. J. 
Fkid, M.A., Chaplain. 2 vols. 8<o. London : Lonfmaa. 1848. 
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is x< arched, and all thing* taken from him which would 
be either use lew or injurious to him whilst in confine- 
ment He is then lodged, for a few hours at most, in a 
reception -cell, there to await the inspection of the 
surgeon, who daily visits the prison. This examination 
having been made, the prisoner is next led to the bath*, 
being shown, as be passes, the dark cells, which, as a 
preventive to breaches of discipline, he is kindly fore- 
warned are provided for the punishment of the refrac- 
tory . Whilst allowed the needful indulgence of a warm 
bath, his own clothes are removed to be fumigated, and 
laid up until his liberation, and he is provided with all 
requisite apparel at the expense of the county. The 
process of cleansing mid clothing having bern completed, 
the prisoner is next conducted to bia appointed cell; if 
for trial, in a wing which is distinguished as the Jail, 
in which safe custody alone is the object sought and in- 
sured t or if convicted, in some part of the House' of 
Correction. The cell being furnished with books, Ac. [ 
the inmate finds relief in his seclusion, means of im- 
provement are at once within his reach, some profitable 
employment is permitted, and the diligent occupation 
of time, though not enforced, is encouraged.' 

His course now begins. At six o'clock in the morn- 
ing he is summoned from bed, opens and shakes up his 
bedding, washes himself, cleans the cell and corridor, 
and rolls up his hammock. At eight o'clock he break- 
fasts, and then usually spends some leisure time in pre- 
paring a lesson for the schoolmaster, which he has 
been recommended, but not compelled to learn. At ten 
minutes past nine the bell rings for chapel, to which 
the male and female prisoners go, each individual five 
paces apart, to prevent communication, the women with 
their veils, and the men with the peaks of their caps 
down. From ten till eleven the prisoner takes exercise 
in the airing-yard, or else is employed at the pumps. 
From eleven till twelve, on alternate duys, he receives 
instruction from the chaplain in a class, and on the 
other days assists in cleaning the prison, or employs 
himself, if permitted, in working at his own trade. 
From one till three— Instruction, work, and receiving a 
visit in his cell twice a week from the chaplain. From 
three till four — Exercise in the open air. From four 
till six — He is visited in his cell by the schoolmaster, 
when class lessons are repeated, and he is privately 
tau«ht writing, arithmetic, or something else calculated 
to improve the mind or to be of advantage in after-life. 
Intervals occupied as before. Six — Supper ; after which 
the remaining space is devoted to mental and moral 
improvement exclusively, till eight o'clock, when the 
prisoner goes to bed. 

Each cell is 13 feet In length, 7 in breadth, and 10 in 
height, and besides being well ventilated, is kept at a 
proper temperature by pipes from a hot-air apparatus. 
Provided with a table, seat, and every needful accom- 
modation, the cell is also lighted with gas ; and, in short, 
nothing is wanting to render the apartment a pleasant 
and healthful place of residence. Unfortunately, when- 
discharged from his prison home, the subject of so much 
attention finds himself exposed to that terrible neces- 
sity — independent exertion. Referring to this stage of 
his course, Mr Field observes : ' His situation is most 
perilous and painful. He is probably destitute, and 
his character is lost. Hence means of obtaining the 
necessaries of life by honest industry are seldom af- 
forded. Those whose advice and example might tend 
to strengthen good resolutions and encourage reforma- 
tion treat him as an outcast ; whilst former companions 
in crime invite his return, offering assistance and relief. 
Rejected by others, he is welcomed by them. Allured 
by promises, and almost compelled by threats to aban- 
don recent purposes of amendment, who can estimate 
the force of temptation to which the poor liberated 
offender is exposed? In order to stay the return to 
crime, by providing for the day's necessities, a small 
sum is given to every criminal on his discharge from 
Heading Jail ; and if his conduct during his imprison- 
ment has been such as to induce the hope of his refor- 



mation, it is the practice of the chaplain to recommend 
him to the kind consideration of the clergyman to 
whose parish ho may be returning, as the most effec- 
tual means of rendering good determinations steadfast. 
Sadly imperfect, however, must our system of criminal 
treatment yet remain until some plan for the employ- 
ment of the released offender shall furnish him with 
the opportunity of obtaining an honest subsistence by 
his own efforts.' 

In this last sentence Mr Field points to what has 
been often referred to as a desideratum— places of volun- 
tary refuge, where work would be given to released pri- 
soners till they could find employment elsewhere. We 
would, however, recommend great caution in attempting 
the establishment of any such institutions. While they 
might benefit a few, to the greater number they would 
in all likelihood only prove places of rendezvous, where 
new depredations could be conveniently planned ; and at 
the very least, they would be national workshop*, with 
crime as a qualification for admission. The very pro- 
jection of a scheme of this kind shows the danger to 
which society is exposed by the plans of an inconside- 
rate philanthropy. In pampering the most worthless 
part of the community at the expense of the toiling 
millions, it will generally be agreed we have gone far 
enough. A serious objection to the separate system 
of imprisonment is its enormous expense. The pri- 
soners are handsomely lodged, well fed, and a large- 
body of respectable individuals, including a governor 
and chaplain, require to be employed. In the prison 
of Reading, the average cost of maintenance of an 
inmate is 10s. 6d. per week ; and reckoning expense 
of trial, Ac. the county is put to an outlay of at least 
L.30 for each convicted prisoner. The expenses in- 
curred for such purposes, however, ought not to be 
grudged, if the end is effected. But there lies a 
question. The system of separate Imprisonment is 
expected to work beneficially in two ways — by the 
terror It inspires, and the reformation it effects. Com- 
pared with the vicious and inhumane practices formerly 
in use, it Rectus all that wisdom and philanthropy can 
suggest. If we suppose a clown transferred suddenly 
from the tumult of a village taproom to the stately 
sobriety of a drawing-room, filled with elegantly -dressed 
ladies, we shall not imagine so wild a change as that 
experienced by a criminal caught up from the midst of 
his associates and placed in a prison conducted on the 
separate system. Seclusion, stillness, order, decency, 
respectability— bow terrible do these things appear to 
such a man! The world seems to be turned upside 
down. The morality he baa laughed at is no longer a 
jest ; the religion be hss spurned is no longer a fable ; 
the parson he has mocked is nis master. It is no wonder 
that he believes the tales he has been told of so terrible 
a system creating insanity ; and indeed r 
endeavour to take advantage of the suj 
pretending to turn mad ! 

Pleasant speculations theses but unfortunately some- 
thing can be said per contra. It may happen that 
many persons do not value liberty very highly, par- 
ticularly when associated with destitution ; they may 
rather have a liking for quarters a( 10s. 6d. a week 
paid for by the public. The warm batb, the regulur 
diet, the clean clothing, the light work, the books to 
read, and the well -ventilated apartment*, which our 
splendid prisons invitingly offer for their acceptance, 
have doubtless charms for a certain class of minds. 
Thus in abolishing a harsh routine of penal discipline, 
revolting to humanity, aud practically valueless as a 
means of reformation, we may have either gone too far 
in an opposite direction, or been forgetful of the new 
conditions into which society seems to be merging. 
The subject at all events demands careful considera- 
tion. Some of the humbler classes of the people arc 
becoming so destitute, so lost to all sense of decency, 
that it would not be surprising to see a general run 
made on the prisons. In tho prison of Liverpool, 
as it appears, a number of Irish vagrants are (or 
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were lately) confined for refusing to tell to what 
parish they belonged. In the circumstances of these 
homeless wretches, was imprisonment a punishment? 
We would venture to say that they never were more 
comfortable in their lives. ' If you don't tell where you 
come from, you will bo sent to prison,' says the magis- 
trate. ' Thank you, that is exactly what I want," re- 
plies the vagrant ' But consider the loss of character." 
'I care nothing for character: I want food.' ' The only 
food you will get is bread and water.' ' Better than not 
be fed on anything at all.' ' If you go on this way, 
and defy the law, you will be transported.' * Nothing 
would be more pleasant.' When society comes to such j 
a pass that people reason in this way, it is time to look 
about for some other corrective than prisons. 

The number of re-commitments to the best conducted 
prisons in Scotland is said to be from sixty to eighty per 
cent According to a late Report, the re-committals to 
the prison of Edinburgh ' was as high as seventy per 
cent.' In the evidence taken on the subject before par- 
liament, the following is given by one of the directors of 
the Prison Board of Scotland :—' You say that the at- 
tempt to combine those two results, the reformation of 
the criminal, and the deterring of evil-disposed persons, 
has hitherto failed. Do you think your experience of it 
has gone on so far as to enable you to give that opi- 
nion generally ?' ' No: I would speak with the caution 
which I feel to be proper in such a case, because we 
have not had very long experience ; but looking to the 
experience of five years, and the result — which shows 
that sixty-seven per rent, of those who have passed 
through the General Prison have been ascertained to 
have been rc-committed — it does not seem to me that 
the combined system is producing such good effects as 
could be wished.' Turning to the Report respecting 
the prison at Heading, presented to the magistrates of 
Berkshire, Michaelmas 1817, we find it stated that of 
840 prisoners who were in custody during the previous 
twelvemonths, ' 297 had been before in custody either 
in this or other counties, and of these 96 had been 
previously confined in your present jail.' Compar- 
ing this result with that stated in relation to Scot- 
tish prisons, Mr Field takes no small credit for the 
superior system of management in the prison to which 
he is attached. * In the General Prison at Perth,' says 
he in his work on prisons, vol. i. p. 173, ' the officers 
are exemplary ; the order maintained is excellent ; all 
the prisoners are in separate confinement, and none 
less than twelve months. But there the fatal plan 
which has been referred to is followed [excess of indus- 
trial labour], and the effects nre disastrous both to the 
culprits and their country. The Inspectors' Reports, 
and the evidence quoted, show us that not less than 
eighty per cent, of the criminals discharged from this 
prison are re-committed! How, then, shall we account 
for the fact, that of criminals of the same class released 
from the jail of Reading, the proportion re committed 
does nut amount to am:- tenth of that number? The 
cause is easily described ; because at Heading, whilst 
industrial training is not disregarded, it is subordinate 
to, and not suffered to interfere with, Scriptural, and 
therefore corrective instruction.' 

On hearing a similar explanation from Mr Field 
personally, and after going from cell to cell, and listen- 
ing to chapters from the New Testament, delivered from 
memory by the very contrite-looking prisoners, I felt as 
if at length the anxiously-considered problem of prison 
discipline had been satisfactorily solved. Reflection, 
however, suggest* doubts as to the Talidity of the results 
said to be achieved. I may not deny the evidence of 
the amiable chaplain, earnest in the performance of 
his sacred duties; and yet there is reason to fear 
that fallacies lurk under his statements and compari- 
sons of which he is not aware. It may be thought 
scarcely fair that he gives the go-by to the 297 out of 
the 840 who had already been in prison elsewhere, and 
fixes only on the 96 re-commitments to Reading prison. 
Such it not an exactly logical set-off against the re- 



commitments to the prison at Perth. This last-men* 
tioned prison is for all Scotland, as respects long con- 
finement* — the Reading prison, as far as we are aware, 
is only for Berkshire, or at least a limited district . and 
we are not presented with any evidence as to how many 
of the 840 prisoners find their way afterwards into 
prisons in distant parts of the kingdom. But supposing 
tlws comparison instituted as regards the ratio of re- 
commitments to be correct, we must still be on our 
guard against the possibility of error. It is true the 
amount of religious instruction imparted in Perth prison 
seems to be small, while the amount of work pretty 
nearly fills up all the time; but this is not the whole 
cause of the vast disproportion of re-commitment*. Scot- 
laud has few parish workhouses, into which destitution 
may float and And a harbourage ; the able-bodied poor 
arc not entitled to relief; the means for procuring em- 
ployment arc much more scanty than in England; a 
concurrence of causes — among others, the long sup- 
pression of harmless recreatious and the neglect of 
matters of refined taste — has engrafted wide -spread 
habits of intemperance, with a lamontable abandonment 
of self-respect ; in flue, the large town* are crowded 
with a population as abject and vile as the Uzzaroni of 
Naples, and in circumstance* fully more hopeless, while, 
as if to aggravate this enormous evil, Kdiuburgh, Glas- 
gow, and some other cities — the prime fountains of 
crime — arc suffering from an influx of Irish in the last 
stages of destitution. That in such circumstances our 
prisons should be crowded, is not very wonderful, nor 
does it the least reflect on the course of discipline pur- 
sued, that it fails to prevent the return of offenders to 
what must be to them a comfortable home. Hear the 
evidence of the Lord Justige Clerk, our chief criminal 
judge, on the subject:—' Even on the separate system, 
and for a long period. impt/Mnment has really no terror 
for the bulk of offenders ; and the better the system, 
it is an undoubted result that the dread of imprison- 
ment will and must be diminished. After these offen- 
der* nre all taught to read, and get book* to read 
ut extra hours, if reformation is not produced, at least 
the oppression of imprisonment is over to people of 
coarse minds, and living a life of wretchedness out of 
prison. And hence I am sorry to aay that with those 
who are not reclaimed in our prison, the dread of im- 
prisonment seems to have entirely vanished. Aud I 
understand that among the community at large in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police officers, the 
feeling is very general that, owing to the comforts 
necessarily attending a yood jail, the separate system, 
looked on first with alarm, has now no effect in deterring 
from crime those who are not reformed.' 

The general result at which we would arrive respect- 
ing the separate system of imprisonment i*. that it i* a 
failure. Here and there, from souve particular circum- 
stances, as at Reading, the per cent age of re-committals 
may be moderate ; but taken altogether, the number of 
those who arc again convicted and imprisoned is con- 
siderable. A large number, indeed, suffer imprisonment 
four, five, and even six and eight times. Much of this 
no doubt is imputable to the practice of consigning 
young delinquent* at first to prison for short periods — 
a time not sufficiently long to produce any good effect*, 
but, on the contrary, calculated to harden the mind 
against moral and religious impressions. Reform in 
this particular is eminently desirable, though in such a 
way as to discriminate between petty and accidental 
misdemeanours and the offences of those who liave, to 
all appearance, entered on a course of vice. So far the 
scandal of repeated imprisonment* might, to a certain 
extent, be removed ; but many other alterations for the 
better would be required in our social polity before the 
separate system of imprisonment can be aaid to have 
justice done to it. As matters stand, it is our deliberate 
impression that this system, with all it* excellencies, 
and under regulation* which may be pronounced per- 
fect, is too greatly in advance of the present state of 
society, particularly in Scotland. Tl« error, if any, 
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however, is on the side not of cruelty, but humanity ; 
and we should be more rejoiced to see the people brought 
up to the level of the prisons, than the prisons depressed 
to suit the degraded condition of the people. 

w, c 

TUB WAXEN HEAD. 

A oat. good-natured bavard was Lieutenant Augustc 
Dubarle, who, some twenty-fins years ago, lived, laughed, 
and gossipped away the careless hours of a green old 
age in a modest but charming retreat situated upon 
tho pleasant and commanding cdte which overlooks the 
ancient town and port of Havre-de-GTaec. Abstemious 
and frugal, like the generality of his countrymen, he 
easily contrived to maintain himself in sufficient comfort 
and respectability upon the. to English notions, scanty 
half-pay of a retired lieutenant of infantry. 

The good-humoured veteran was a type, perhaps 
somewhat an exaggerated one, of a generation of sol- 
diers now rapidly passing away, who — moulded in the 
fiery lava of the first French Revolution, trained in the 
glittering triumphs of the Consulate and Empire, and 
educated by the • Moniteur*— looked upon war as the 
essential condition of a civilised and rational people ; 
peace as an exceptional and unnatural state of things, 
to be abridged as much as possible, for the double pur- 
pose of keeping up a good supply of 1 glory,' and keeping 
down population to its due limits; and who accepted 
with profound faith the dogma that a man born at 
Dover or Berlin could, under no possible circumstances, 
compare, as a fighting animal, with the individual spe- 
cially privileged to open for the first time his peepers 
in Paris or Lyons. Still, the lieutenant was a good- 
tempered man ; and I never saw him, during a seven 
years' acquaintance, lose his serene self-possession but 
once, and that was when I had the temerity to insist 
that apples, cherries, and plums of fine quality grew 
and ripened in England in the open air. This was too 
much ! His temper gave way for a moment ; but the 
atrocious absurdity of the assertion quickly subdued his 
choler, which expired in a boisterous guffaw. 

I was a considerable favourite with the garrulous 
veteran, to whom talk, his own solo, was a great luxury; 
not always attainable, as his neighbours generally were 
rather shy at being held by the button or ear for a couple 
of mortal hours at a sitting, or standing, according to 
the locate in which he seized his victims; and I was 
fortunately a good listener. The refreshments provided 
on sitting occasions were snuff, and about a pint of ri'n- 
ordinaire, both of which, when / was auditor, were mono- 
polised by my host, as I have ever kept a conscience 
c lear of tobacco in every shape, and my stomach, a deli- 
cate one, rejected then, as it rejects now, vinegar, 
however disguised or attenuated. Sometimes Monsieur 
Dubarle was very entertaining, his actual experience in 
the horrors and honours of war being considerable ; at 
others insufferably tiresome, especially if he stumbled 
upon Ratisbon ; and I was never sure, however appa- 
rently distant we seemed from that abominable place — 
at the Pyramids, in Spain, Portugal, Russia — that we 
might not run our heads against it the very next minute. 
He unfortunately had been decorated there by the em- 
peror's own hand. 

One evening as I entered the little salon, I found 
M. Dubarle engaged in carefully dusting a glass-case, 
which covered a curious - looking composition head. 
There was a mystery connected with this work of art 
which he had appointed this particular evening to elu- 
cidate. Seating himself in his gossip-chair, he forthwith 
plunged, nothing loath, into his— in this, as in most 
other instances— somewhat epis4>dical story. We Eng- 
lish, let me premise, who used to boast — at least sonic 
of us did, till we got ashamed of it— that one English- 
man was a match for three of any other nation, ought 
to regard with much indulgence the egotistical absur- 
dities of the vitMt moustache. The French arc not the 
only nation whose self-esteem has been at times stimu- 



lated into peacock extravagance, for certain ends well 
understood by war governments of all countries. But 
I am detaining the lieutenant from his story. 

' That head, my young friend,' he began, 1 was an 
improvisation of genius, which France, a country where, 
as all the world knows, coups <f eclair — lightning strokes 
— flash across tho brains of thousands every day in tho 
week, could rarely surpass. The spectacles— you observe 
the green spectacles— were an absolute inspiration, 
similar to that of the emperor at Ratisbon, when' 

* Ptxte ! Why, what on earth can the green spectacles 
have in connexion with your eternal Ratisbon?' 

' A great deal, mem garcoit. Had it not been for those 
spectacles, the grenadier Auguste Dubarle, who was 

there decorated by Chut! chut! Don't fly off 

in that way. Morbleu ! you are as impatient as a 
child ! 

* A love of glory and adventure is born with French- 
men, and I was not an exception to the rule. The old 
heroic chant* of the country, which were familiar to me 
from childhood, combined with the brilliant exploits 
related by my venerable qrandpire, who had served 
when a young man under Vi liars, who so unmercifully 
handled your famous Marlbrook ' 

4 Come, come. Monsieur Dubarle; that is pitching it 
rather too strong. Marlborough beaten indeed ! Allans 
done !' 

' You dispute it ? Of course you do ! The imagina- 
tion that improvised the cherries can scarcely be ex- 
pected to recognise plain facts.' 

• Well, well ; go on. If I attempt to stop you every 
time you take liberties with history, you will not have 
finished by midnight' 

'These stories of the excellent grandpire fired my 
young blood, and I determined to devote myself to tho 
glory of France, much against my respected father's 
advice — a good man in his way, but with the most 
strangely - twisted notions imaginable. I have heard 
him say— the droit— that Jacquard, a silk-weaver, or 
something of the sort, had done more for France than 
Napoleon ! and that pruning trees was a more honour- 
able occupation than thinning Austrian ranks ! Bali 1 
what was the consequence? He died, poor man, not 
many years ago quietly in his bed. He hod, to be sure, 
In-en three times gloriously killed by proxy — a mere 
pekin, never having even seen the emperor ; never wit- 
nessed a trifling skirmish, much less the splendour of a 
field, where perhaps twenty thousand noble fellows had 
died or were dyiug in a full blaze of overpowering 
glory!' 

The veteran having paid the tribute of a passing sigh 
to the sad (ate of his eccentric relative, proceeded : — 

' Soon after I joined the army, America began 
fighting to free herself from the fangs of the English 
leopards, and naturally turned for assistance towards 
France, ever the disinterested protectress of struggling 
nationalities.' 

■ Monsieur?' 

'Nothing, nothing! A slight choking sensation, 
that's all.' 

' Bon ! The French army flew to her assistance with 
the swiftness of an eagle ! The American stars renewed 
their waning light in the presence of the bright lilies 
of France ; the two armies were placed under tho 
dictatorship of Lafayette, and the British were, as a 
matter of course, driven d pas de cluxrge into the sca. 
Some few, I believe, luckier thau their brethren, escaped 
in their ships.' 

' I imagined Washington held some slight command 
in that war?* * 

• What ! after our arrival ? Lafayette was not a Na- 
poleon certainly, but, morbleu! he was a Frenchman, 
aud had received It baptimt de Tarts— [ Parisian baptism] 
— without which, be assured, mon brace, neither soldier 
nor singer, commander nor courtezan, can attain first- 
rate eminence. Au rtste ! Washington was a resp 
man in his way . but as a military chief, bah V 
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' Did you ever write a romance, Monsieur Dubarle?' 
' No. I have no imagination unluckily. If I had 
one like you now— if I could Invent plural purpling 

amidst eternal fbgs ; cherries * 

4 A thousand pardon*, monsieur. But really your 
historic lights are so new and dazzling, that one can 
scarcely help being startled now and then.' 

' WelL I accompanied the army to America, and re- 
turned with it. rich in glory, it is true, but miserably 
poor in everything else. We were nearly all in the 



same condition, and consequently became valuable auxi- 
liaries in the strife that soon afterwards commenced in 
France. 

' The work, as you know, went bravely and swiftly 
on. Down tumbled the throne, and up went the guil- 
lotine. Nay, nay, do not fear that I am about to enter 
into a raisonnement of the revolution. That is a ques- 
tion for a philosopher, which no one will expect a 
French grenadier to be. There are, I know, two sides 
to every piece of work, and it is hardly fair to be always 
turning the seamy one outwards s but I, who am a 
royalist — an imperialist, I should say, entre nout. by 
habit and instinct rather than reason and logic}— confess 
to you that the day, the 18th Bntmnire, when Napoleon 
puffed away the immortal republic by a whiff of 
shot, was one of the happiest days of my life ! 

' Before all those glorious events occurred, I was mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle Coralie Dupont, an artist in wax, 
settled in the Hue des Capiennes, Paris. The mode of 
our introduction to each other was so unpleasantly 
singular, so strangely bizarre, that I may as well relate 
it to you. 

•There was a grand wedding at the church of St 
Rocq— about the last grandt ncee celebrated there till 
the brilliant days of the Empire shone upon France — 
and I was among the crowd pressing forward to obtain 
a peep at the great people. Little Jules my nephew, 
now a lieutenant in the 9th dragons — you saw him here 
the other day — but then a mischievous little gamin 
of four or five years of age, sidled np, and bogged 
piteously that I would carry him into the church when 
the doors opened. I was ass enough to comply, and 
hoisted the young eoquin astride my shoulders. The 
doors were an instant afterwards thrown back, and In 
we all pressed pile-mite. The crowd was the densest I 
ever beheld. We were packed, wedged together, with- 
out the possibility of turning or moving. My arms 
were pinioned to my side, which being perceived by 
amiable Master Jules, he forthwith began to use my 
shoulders as a new and delightful sort of rocking-horse, 
bumping up and down with ft short, quick motion, and 
freely using my hair as a bridle. I strove to liberate 
one of my arm* to reach the young villain, but it was 
impossible. He spurred away too charmingly, now 
with his heels in my ribs, and now with his toes in the 
back of the neck of a lady immediately before us. This 
brought on a new infliction : the lady, justly indig- 
nant that such liberties should be taken with her, and 
unable to turn round to ascertain the cause, retorted in 
the only way she could, by kicking out viciously be- 
hind ; and if ever a pair of vigorous heels played a 
devil's tattoo upon a poor fellow's shin*, hers did on 
mine. Tonnerre! but it was dreadful ! Vainly did I in 
frantic whispers adjure her, by all the saint* in heaven, 
to forbear. It was useless. Human nature could not 
have borne it much longer, when fortunately the priests 
entered, and the ceremony begnn. Jules had some reli- 
gion, if he had no mercy, and forbore his exercise. The 
Indy, finding the assault had ceased, also graciously, 
after one vigorous parting salute, suspended hostilities. 
At ^ennth all was over, and out we struggled. The 
lady. Mademoiselle Coralie Dupont, on being apprised 
of the cause of the assault upon her, and perceiving the 
effect of her cruel retaliation, melted with compassion, 
and insisted upon my accompanying her to her Hab- 
littemenl, where she dressed my wounds with her own 
fair hands. Our friendship, commenced in this odd 
manner, thrived so rapidly, that a month afterwards I 



was her adored, adoring husband, and the master of a 
comfortable m(nage, about a hundred wax figures, the 
beat exhibited then in Paris, a good sum of money in 
hand, and as pretty an equipment of argenterie as any 
bourgeois could desire. ParlAea ! it was' a happy life I 
led then ; but my paradise was at last invaded by one 
of the foulest serpents that ever crawled the earth. 

* One of the rooms — au troisieme— of the house in which 
we lived was occupied by a sinister-looking scoundrel, 
a sort of clerk, who had managed in those topsy-turvy 
days to wriggle himself into an influential office — and a 
lucrative one of course, connected with the revolutionary 
tribunal. I had long felt, for various reasons, a dread of 
this Monsieur Trieard. Coralie had also her apprehen- 
sions, and frequently cast about in her powerful mind 
for the means of defeating him, should things come to 
the worst To the worst they soon did come with a ven- 
geance. My wife and I were sitting together after dinner 
sipping a glass or two of muacadin, and chuckling 
over the rumours, then rapidly acquiring strength, of 
the approaching downfall of Robespierre. Couthon, and 
the other »ctUrat$, when in stalked an officer with an 
order for my immediate arrest, I resigned myself, nfter 
the first shock, to what was inevitable, and was leaving 
the apartment, when Coralie, matchless, divine Coralie I 
who was weeping as if her tender heart would burst, cried 
out, " Your spectacles, cher Auguste ; do not go out into 
the cold air without your spectacles, you that have such 
weak eyes." What could she mean ? I had never worn 
spectacles in my life! I, however, fortunately held my 
tongue, while Coralie placed them, and tied them be- 
hind. The officer laughed hoarsely, and brutally re- 
marking that I should not suffer much from weak eyes 
by that time on the morrow, bade me follow without 
delay. I did so. We entered a fiacre, and speedily 
arrived before the infernal tribunal. In about half an 
hour my turn came. The trial was by no means tedious. 
I was told that I was accused by Citoyen Trieard of 
incivisme — a charge which ranged from a plot to tip'tt 
the republic, to the crime of doubting if Maximilian 
Robespierre was as lovely in person as he was gf-ntle 
and mild in disposition. I bad, it seems, or at least 
Monsieur Trieard said so. which was all the same, 
spoken disparagingly of Messirurs the executioners en 
chef of France; and was accordingly condemned to be 
decapitated on the following day. My goods and chat- 
tels were at the same time declared forfeit to the re- 
public ; the republic in my case meaning an amiable 
lodger au troini-me. I was dragged off to La Force, 
crammed into a miserable cell, and there left to the 
undisturbed contemplation of my present situation and 
future prospects. 

'Two hours had lingered wearily away, when the 
bolt* of the dungeon were suddenly drawn, and in 
stepped, like an angel of hope visiting the regions of 
despair, my charming Coralie. 

' A rapid explanation ensued. M. Trieard hsd already 
taken possession ; but dreading, as my guardian angel 
soon perceived, that his master's reign was drawing 
rapidly to a close, he was anxious to obtain a better 
title to my effects than a mandate of Robespierre's 
creatures, and he therefore proposed to marry Coralie. 
Yes, the gredin actually offered marriage to my wife ; 
and she, the syren, affecting dread of falling into 
poverty, consented, after a sufficient hesitation, to es- 
pouse him on the following morning, immediately after 
my head had fallen ! She was now visiting me for the 

I purpose of coaxing me to tell her where I had hidden 
certain rovJtaux of gold which M. Trieard happened to 
know we were possessed of a few days previously. 
Ornlie added th«t her future husband had fortunately 

| obtained a peremptory order for my execution at dawn 
of day 1 

* I comprehended all this very well afterwards ; but 
as Coralie ran it over, weeping, smiling, laughing, all in 
a breath, I became every instant more and more cou- 
founded. 

Ah car I said at last ; "all thU seems to amuse 
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you very mochi but parbieui I cannot at all ko the 
jwt of itl The Tvuieaax you put away yourself; and 
as for the fortunate circumstance of being Jirtl served 
to-morrow morning "— 

' "Do you see this head?" interrupted Coralie, show, 
ing me the identical one now standing on that table. 
She had brought it in a basket. 

' I started with amazement It was my own head ! 
' The long black hair, the prominent nose, were life 
itself i the eyes were effectually concealed by a pair of 
green spectacles I 

' " This is the head, ehtr Auguste," continued Coralie, 
M which shall fall oo the scaffold at to-morrow's dawu. 
But come, quick, swallow some of this brandy, and then 
to business." 

' To work she went, and in an incredibly short space 
of time she had built my shoulders up even with the 
top of my head. A sort of rurcoat was then drawn 
over, and a slit made opposite my mouth to breathe 
through; the head was then fastened on the summit, 
and my cloak, a very long one, was securely clasped 
round the nock. 

' " There," said Coralie exultingly, •* but for your height, 
I should be myself deceived. We will remedy that 
also. Now, lie down on your straw; then draw your 
leg* up as much as you can. Now mind when you are 
wanted in the morning, you will be incapable of stand- 
ing or rising. They will carry you out ; and you must 
lie down in the cart, and suffer yourself to be carried 
quietly up the steps of the scaffold, keeping yourself as 
much in a heap as possible. Tricard will be there to 
make sure, and so shall I. Thanks to the rouleaus, one 
of the jailers is already our friend. I know where the 
executioner who officiates to-morrow morning is to 
be found, and depend upon it that gold, and his know- 
ledge that the days, or rather hours of the ' terrew' arc 
numbered, will induce him to aid the deception ; and 
very fortunately, as I said, there will be, thanks to my 
futur'i impatience, very little light. And now, dear 
Auguste, an revoir, for I have much yet to do." 

' She was gone, leaving roe gratified certainly, but by 
no means comfortable — not in the least either in mind 
or body. I was sewed up in a sack as it were, and, 
| spite of the cold, my head and face were speedily in a 
profuse perspiration. Then there were so many 
chances 1 The executioner might refuse to cheat his 
beloved guillotine, or he might take the bribe, and still 
chop off the real head over the bargain 1 Or the sham 
one — I could feel it shake and sway to and fro, except 
when I Steadied it with my hand — might slip away be- 
fore its time 1 My friend, that was the duru idlest 
night I ever passed. To crown all, I could not, try as 
I might, use my snuff-box ; and the dreadful sensation 
I endured all night in consequence, none but an inve- 
terate snuff-taker as I was, and am, can imagine or 
dream ! Tonnerre 1 but I was several times tempted to 
tear myself out of my enclosure, and have a pinch or 
two at all risks and haxards ! 

•Everything happened in the morning as Coralie had 
foretold. I was dragged out, and I could understand, 
from the manner in which the gentleman who officiated 
about my bead and shoulders handled me, that he at 
least remained faithful to his lure. The cart rumbled 
oo, and soon arrived at the foot of the scaffold. The 
comparative silence of the place satisfied me there were 
but few persons present This was fortunate. Presently 
footsteps approached, and I discerned the voice of 
Coralie coaxing Tricard to withdraw from contemplat- 
ing his supposed victim. An instant afterwards, « 
fellow, evidently not in the secret drew me out by the 
legs, and threw me over his shoulder, with a jerk so 
violent that if I liad not fortunately made a successful 
grasp at the nose at the very moment, it would have 
seat the head spinning again. Up he ran with me, and 
deposited me with another functionary. I heard the 
scissors dipping away my false locks, and then I fainted. 
When restored to consciousness, I found myself in a 
small strange apartment, liberated from the surcoat, 



with Coralie chafing my temples. I heard that thanks 
to the obscurity of the morning, and the address of the 
executioner, everything pa»sed off remarkably well; 
and M. Tricard was at that moment impatiently await* 
ing bis bride. Before next day closed, Robespierre and 
his asnociatcs had perished ; some by their own hands, 
and some by the unom they lud so often awarded to 
others. Tricard shared the fate of the mnster-butchprs. 

' Coralie and I lived happily together for many months" 
afterwards; but at last tho conscription found me, and 
I followed the consul-emperor in the brilliant career 
which, but for English gold, and a few French traitors, 
would have completed the subjugation of Europe, to 
the eternal glory of France.' 

Such was the story of Lieutenant Auguste Dubarle ; 
but to speak frankly, had it not been for the evidence 
of the waxen head and its green spectacles before my 
eyes, I could hardly have believed it. 



LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 

Under the pertevcring and systematic investigations 
of scientific inquirers, meteorology is gradually yielding 
up its secrets : its invisible agencies arc found to act in 
obedience to certain fixed laws. From feeling our way, 
as it were, in the dark, we are beginning to catch 
glimpses of the true state of things with regard to this 
moat important branch of natural knowledge. Scarcely 
a country in Europe but has contributed its share 
towards the common stock of facts and experiments. 
In our own country the subject has been widely exa- 
mined into ; it has formed one of the most prominent 
subjects of inquiry before the British Association, and 
we propose in the present paper to bring together the 
accumulated results in one general statement. 

A few years since, the discovery was made that a ray 
of light contains within itself several distinct principles. 
Light and heat were familiar to every one, but apart 
from tbese properties, certain effects were seen to be 
produced on substances exposed to sunshine, for which 
the ordinary ideas entertained regarding light and heat 
failed to nive a satisfactory explanation. The colour 
of precipitates was markedly affected by the duration 
and quality of solar influence, and analogous result* 
were observed in a variety of organic and inorganic 
bodies, which at length were referred to chemical action. 
It was at first proposed to distinguish this new prin- 
ciple by the name Encrgeia, Dr Draper of New York 
suggested the term Titiwmicity, constructing a word out 
of the fabled marriage of Tithonus and Aurora. Sir 
John Herschel's designation, however, actinism, or raa- 
bcamism^ is the one generally received. 

On passing a ray of light through « prism, there is 
one portion which presents itself to the eye as colours ; 
we detect another by means of a thermometer — we see 
that the mercury rises or falls according to its situation 
in or out of the ray ; a third portion, like the second, 
invisible, exerts no influence on the thermometer, and 
in this consists the chemical principle. Iu one of his [ 
experiments. Sir John Herschel found that on mixing 
lime-water with a solution of platinum and nitro- muriatic 
acid in the dark, little or no effect is produced ; but that 
on taking it into the sunshine, a yellowish-white pre- J 
cipitate is immediately thrown down. Other results of ; 
a similar nature, and not leas interesting, have been , 
arrived at by Mr Robert Hunt who has devoted much 
attention to the subject. He clearly establishes the , 
fact of chemical action -. the greater light the greater [ 
action or most precipitate. Chroinate of iron in solu- 
tion, and exposed in tubes to different-coloured rays, 
exhibits various effects : most deposit was formed in 
the blue ray, about half the quantity in the red, and iu 
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the yellow less than a quarter of the amount produced 
under the red. 

This difference of power U oxliiblted in a variety 
jf ways •. a printed paper held in the violet ray of the 
spectrum muit be almost close to the eye before it can 
be read, but in the yellow ray it ii legible at a great 
distance. The mercury in a thermometer it lowest in 
the violet ray, and rises as the instrument it passed 
Crom rny to ray in regular sequence up to the red, 
Attaining its maximum outside the latter— an experi- 
ment which clearly marks the distinction between heat 
wd light The heat of the ray, uowevor, varies with 
the medium of which the prism is composed, whether 
it be different kinds of glass, water, or acid solutions ; 
the increase in the latter case is from the red toward 
the yellow. When heat alone is to be the subject of 
experiment, Signor Mellon! has shown that a prism of 
rock-salt must be used, as this is Lite only substance as 
yet known which transmits the whole of the heat rays 
without alteration. By an ingenious experiment. Sir 
T. rierschel has obtained an image of the thermic or 
heat spectrum. It consists in the exposure to the ray 
if blackened paper washed rapidly over with alcohol ; 
is evaporation takes place, the image makes its appear- 
ance as three or four light-coloured circular spots, one 
above the other, surmounted by a patch resembling in 
form n greatly-elongated candle flame. 

Turning now to another branch of this subject, we 
diall find the pheuoracna of light and vegetation not less 
interesting. The results obtained have been brought 
kfore the British Association at some of the late meet- 
ings by Mr Robert Ilunt, to whom the experimental 
abour was intrusted. In the course of his investiga- 
tions he has examined the effect of the three principles 
specified above, combined and separately. Light trans- 
mitted through yellow glass prevents the germination 
)f seeds, the reason assigned being, that the actinic or 
chemical portion of the ray is prevented from passing 
ay the use of glass of this colour. For perfect vegeta- 
tion, a proper combination of the three principles is 
required: germination, growth, flowering, and fructi- 
fication, cannot be attained without them. We learn 
Torn Mr Hunt that the arrangements of nature are 
beautifully in accordance with the recent discoveries. 
During spring/ as lie has lately explained before the 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, ' it is now an ascertained 
Fact that the solar beam contains a large amount of the 
actinic principle, necessary at that season for the ger- 
mination of seeds and the development of buds. In 
summer there is a larger proportion of the light-giving 
principle necessary to the formation of the woody por- 
tions of plants; and towards autumn, the calorific or 
heat-giving principles of the solar rays increase.' These 
facts explain many phenomena of vegetation, as wit- 
nessed in different climates. Where light, heat, and 
actinism are most abundant, there will vegetation be 
most luxuriant, besides such minor effects as arc to be 
found in modifications of colour. Persons who have 
visited the United States often remark the brighter 
green tint of vegetation generally as compared with 
that of this country. 

Extraordinary effects of solar radiation are some- 
times exhibited. Contrary to the general opinion, the 
clear, hot, bright sky of the summer of 1846 was very 
unfavourable to photographic practice. Again, as was 
reported at the meeting of the British Association in 
that year, ' many of our garden flowers — particularly 
roses— have exhibited an abnormal condition, leaf-buds 
in the centre of the flower, arising | 



from the vegetative functions of theplant overpowering 
its reproductive functions.' The production of chloto- 
phyl, or the colouring matter of leaves. Is said to he 
due to the luminous and actinic rays. Dr Draper con- 
siders that ' the beams of the sun are the true nervous 
principle of plants. To the yellow ray is assigned their 
nutritive processes, to the blue their movements. We 
can tlierefore easily understand how it is,' he continues, 
' that botanists who have sought in the interior of plants 
for indications of a nervous agent never found them. 
That agent is external.' The chemical effect of a ray 
is not in proportion to its light, but to its actinism. 
The direction of plants is said to be principally deter- 
mined by the blue rays. ' Therefore," inquires Dr 
Gardner in the 'Philosophical Magazine' for 1344, 
' does not the colour of the sky regulate the upright 
growth of stems to a certain extent ? Is it not in virtue 
of the soliciting force therein that plant* continue to 
grow erect whenever other disturbing forces are in 
equilibrio?' We have noticed the views entertained 
by the two last-named gentlemen as suggesting in- 
teresting points fur inquiry, although in some respects 
opposed to conclusions arrived at in this country. The 
discrepancies, after all, may exist more in difference 
of time, place, and exactitude of observation, than in 
actual fact. 

In one of Mr Hunt's experiments, a spectrum from a 
large water-prism was made to fall on some boxes of 
cress : the red ray caused the plants to shrink or bend 
away from it, but without diverging from the irne of 
the ray, while the contrary effect is produced by the 
refrangible rays ; the plants bend forward, solicited, as 
it were, by the light falling on them. The space on the 
spectrum in which plants first begin to turn green, 
extends from the mean green ray to the extreme blue. 
' I therefore conclude,' pursues Mr Hunt, 4 that the 
luminous rays are essential in the process, producing 
tlie decomposition of the carbonic acid, and the deposi- 
tion of the required carbon, which is afterwards in all 
probability combined with hydrogen under the influence 
of purely chemical force, as exerted by the actinic 
principle.' 

In connection with this part of the subject, a highly- 
interesting experiment was made in New York. Glass 
tubes were provided filled with water, containing a 
solution of carbonic acid gas ; in each a few leaves of 
grass were placed, care being taken that all should be 
as much as possible alike. The prepared tubes were 
then suspended, one in each ray of a spectrum, thrown 
on the wall of a darkened chamber, and contrived so 
as to remain stationary for several hours. If the sun 
shine brightly, the effect is soon apparent : the tube in 
the yellow ray begins in a short time to throw up 
bubbles in a quantity sufficient to be collected and 
measured. Orange and green come next ; they act in 
concert, but rather less strongly than yellow ; a few 
bubbles rise in the blue, while the violet remains per- 
fectly quiescent The inference is, that the digesting 
powers of plants are most promoted by yellow rays, 
and by the others in proportion to their illuminating 
power. 

The effect of heat and light varies not only at dif- 
ferent seasons, but at different hours of the same day, 
as shown by the variations of tint on photographic 
paper exposed for the purpose of observation. ' It is 
not,' says Mr Hunt ' a mere difference of tint but an 
actual change in the colour ; thus frequently the light 
of both morning and evening will give to chloride of 
silver a rose hue, whilst that of noon will change it to 
a bluish variety of brown.' Thus a few hours repre- 
sent on a small scale what takes place within a year, 
within the annual course of vegetation. ' In spring,' 
observes the writer just quoted, ' we find the chemical 
influences exerting, without interference, their most 
decided force; seeds then germinate, and young buds 
and shoots are developed. As soon as this is el 
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consolidated mai.fi of this gldbe, and which are pro- 
ducing multifarious chemical changes, to the excitation 
of which are doe the great magnetic phenomena which 
are exciting so much the attention of philosophers.' 



the luminou* rape, with the advance of the sun, 
mora active, and the formation of woody fibre proceed* 
under tbcir particular agency ; not that the chemical 
power becomes dormant, but it is rendered proportion- 
ally less active by the agency of light In the late 
summer and the autumn, the peculiar properties of the 
calorific rays are required; and under their agency with 
diminished powers of light, the ripening of fruits and 
the production of seed are accomplished.' The para- 
thermic rays are, so to speak, neutralised in spring and 
early summer by the refrangible rays ; in autumn, the 
former become active, and are supposed to assist in im- 
parting tlie browu hue to leaves at that season. And 
here the subject connects itself with the uudulatory 
theory. The particle which produces violet light is 
said to oscillate seven hundred and twenty-seven mil- 
lions of times in the millionth part of a second 1 To 
these infinite movements, the action of imponderable 
upon ponderable atoms, an important task Is assigned. 
How many vibrations of luminiferous ether, asks Dr 
Draper, must go to the production of a single tree? 
Take a monarch of the forest — it has been built up 
chiefly by the influence of yellow light. A wave of 
this light vibrates five hundred and thirty-five times in 
the millionth of the millionth of a second ! How incon- 
ceivable the number required for the formation of a 
giant oak ! 

Mr Hunt has given a practical value to his observa- 
tions by showing tbe hurtful effects of the German 
white sheet-glass when used for greenhouses or conser- 
vatories. He state* that, * under this kind of glass, plants 
were subject to an injurious solar influence which they 
had not suffered under the old crown-glass. It became 
therefore necessary to discover means to cut off those 
parathtrmic rays, which, passing through the white 
glaas, scorched and brownod particular portions of the 
leaves, without cutting off the other portions of the 
rays which w«re necessary to the growth of the plant. 
This remedy has been discovered and applied at Kew 
Observatory : it was a fireen class, stained with oxide 
of copper, wluch glass effectually excluded the injurious 
para thermic rays, while it admitted the other solar rays 
necessary for the plant as freely as ordinary white gHs?. 
In the manufacture of this green glass it was essential 
that no manganeio should be used, as was the case in 
white glass. If manganese were used, the glass would, 
after a while, assume a pinkish hue, which would more 
freely admit tho burning rays.' Contrary to expecta- 
tion, tbe appearance of this glass for horticultural pur- 
poses is rather pleasing than otherwise. 

The actinometer— stmieam-nieasvrer— -is one among 
other instruments rcgnlarly * read off' at the Green- 
wich Observatory, the object being to measure and de- 
termine tbe amount and intensity of direct rays from 
the sun. By using it at different heights, we can tell 
how much heat is absorbed in its passage through dif- 
ferent strata of the atmosphere, or on the interposition 
of clouds, and the decrease caused by an eclipse. The 
readings of the instrument occupy several minutes, one 
reading being taken at a minute precisely after the 
other, at certain intervals arranged beforehand. By 
some persons the actinic principle has been supposed to 
be the cause of magnetism. This is a point, however, 
to be determined only after long-continued observation. 
In tbe published record of his astronomical labours at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sir John Herschcl threw out 
some impressive suggestions as to the influence of solar 
light on geological changes ; and the subject has been 
quite recently brought under discussion in the Geolo- 
gical Society, in papers by Mr Saull and Sir J. Lub- 
bock. The question is a promising one. and if steadily 
pursued, will lead to something more than speculation. 
' Tbe power of light,' to conclude in tbe words of Mr 
Hunt, 'has been in action for countless ages on the 
earth's surface s and by pursuing with doe care the 
investigations, we may be enabled to proceed, step by 
step, into the great laboratory of nature, and discover 
the various causes which have been in operation on the 



POETRY OF THE ANGLO-INDIANS. 
Wur has Anglo- India produced no poetry which can 
bear any comparison with the poetry of the mother 
country? Many things conspire, one would think, to 
give India a superiority in this respect Its denizens 
usually receive at least an elementary education in 
England; and when warm in youth, high in hope, 
and fervid in imagination, betake themselves to the 
sunny climes of the East which come back upon their 
memory like a dream of childhood— for a considerable 
proportion of them are Indian -born. If any germ 
of poetry lurked in their composition, it would here 
receive, we might suppose, a more than usually rapid 
development from new scenery, manners, figures, cos- 
tumes, attitndes — in short, from all those external things 
which form at least the material part of poetry. But 
this we know, by experience, is not the cose. The 
Anglo-Indians are merchants, lawyers, soldiers; they 
devote themselves to philosophical and literary inquiry, 
and to the various branches of practical science : but 
generally speaking, they have hitherto been satisfied 
with a faint echo of song from Europe, hanging, like 
exiles, their own unwilling harps upon the willows. 

In an article in a Calcutta periodical,* this apparent 
anomaly is accounted for, as regards the earlier English 
adventurers in Hindoostan, by the fact that they were 
all engaged in the prosaic pursuits of commerce. The 
jingling of gold roohurs, the author tells us, does not 
harmonise with the jingling of rhyme; and bales of 
cotton, heaps of betel-nut, pillars of salt and maunds 
of rice, arc not good sources of poetic inspiration. After 
these, or rather mingling with these, came the clang of 
war to ' scare the genius of poetry from the country !' 
But this is not the effect of war elsewhere. The most 
troubled times have frequently produced the best poets, 
and their loftiest strains have been sounded and lis- 
tened to amid the din of arms. Neither is commerce, 
we apprehend, to be blamed for disgusting the muso 
with its low calculations of rupees, annas, and pice ; for 
her habitation is not exclusively in the woods and fields, 
but likewise amid the densest crowds and meanest occu- 
pations of human beings. 

In a former paper we have noticed the periodical 
literature of the Anglo-Indians ;f but we must now 
draw attention to a fact alluded to by the writer in the 
■ Oriental .Magazine,' and alluded to without any due 
sense of its importance; for therein lies the cause of the 
comparative feebleness, and want of elaboration, ob- 
servable in the whole range of the imaginative litera- 
ture of the country. When a nation rises gradually 
from barbarism to refinement books always appear 
before journals. The more energetic spirits of the time 
nddress themselves to the minds of men in volumes that 
travel slowly through the world of intellect; and it is 
not till some considerable progress has been made, that 
such literary luxuries are invented as newspapers and 
magazines. With the new settlements of old nations 
the case is different There the inhabitants find them- 
selves in the stage of journalism, without having in 
their own persons gone through the earlier process. 
Newspapers— a commercial and social necessity— are 
the literature, and the only literature, of the settlement ; 

* The ' Oriental Magasine.' The author of the article— and at 
the time of it* appearance, we bcUeve, the editor of the journal— 

it Mr Montague, one of tuc i 
t Journal, No JIO, new t 
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and hence the slight and furtive chnracter of Its 
merely literary productions. In India, to this character 
was superadded a certain narrowness and restriction, 
arising from the position In which our countrymen 
found themselves ; a handful of Europeans surrounded 
and hemmed in by millions of Asiatics, with whom 
they had nothing in common. India was their abiding- 
place only for a time. They looked backward to the 
country they had left, and forward to the period of their 
return ; and th«ir efforts in imaginative composition 
were divided between these two— their poetry consist- 
ing of sentimental memories and hopes, and never of 
healthy views of the wonderful present in the midst 
of which they wandered in discontented exile. 

It was well on in the present century before Anglo- 
Indian literature began to assume any distinctness even 
in its periodical form. ' Before the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings," says Mr Montague, ' from 
which period we date the rise of British-Indian litera- 
ture, there were found some young men who, lost in 
the fumes of tobacco, sung of its praises, and mwrlal'ued 
their hookah. There were othera who raised a plain- 
tive note on the miseries of this land, and in some mea- 
sure to compensate for the evils of which they com- 
plained, ended the diapawm with a brilliant display of 
the gold and the silver, the jewels and the precious 
stones, of British India. Another set, encamped in the 
low and marshy plains of Bengal, wrote anathemas in 
rhyme against tlic little mosquitoes, which buzzed about 
their quills, and left the print of their affections on 
their faces and hands. A fourth set, animated by the 
victories of Bangalore and Seringapatam, the Mahratta 
and Pindarrie wars, composed lyrics on those subjects, 
which are now happily forgotten, and are to be found 
hawked about the streets by some ponr itinerant book- 
seller, whose " silver beard sweeps his aged breast." 
A fifth set sung of the praises of the maidens they had 
left in Albion's isle, and sometimes as unfortunately of j 
the Leilas and Dudtu with whom they had cultivated 
an acquaintance here.' 

The administration of the Marquis of Hastings, our 
readers may remember, saw the British for the first 
time the nominal as well as real masters of India, In 
1819, the Mahratta and Pindarrie war was terminated ; 
and although we had the egregious folly to leave a 
shadowy king of the Mahrattas on the little throne of 
Sattara (which in these last days has subjected us to 
such terribly long speeches), we parcelled out the rest 
of the country at our pleasure, and pensioned its native 
rulers. From this brilliant period we felt ourselves 
more at home in India , and literature, as a natural con- 
sequence — that is, periodical literature — began to rise 
and flourish. The poets, it is true, did not aspire be- 
yond their corner in the newspapers ; but some of them 
were really poets for all that, and circumstances have 
made us even in England familiar with the names and 
talents of some of them. The initials, for instance, so 
popular in India, D. L. R, have been resolved into the 
name of David Lester Richardson, the author of two 
volumes of elegant and suggestive essays ; and Calder 
Campbell, by transferring the services of his delicate 
muse to the press of this country, has enabled us to 
account for the reputation he won on the other side of 
the ocean. Neither Captain Richardson, however, nor 
Major Campbell is an Indian poet They both carried 
abroad with them the atmosphere of their native coun- 
try, and for the most part swned to write surrounded 
by her scenery and her old familiar faces. 

There is one name, however, which deserves mention 
among the pioneers of Indian poetry, and which will 
not fail to be recorded hereafter by the literary histo- 
rian of the country. Henry Louis Vivian Dero'zio was 
not without general talent, and a certain elegaace of 
mind ; but these were not of an amount or of a cha- 
racter sufficient of themselves to preserve him from 
oblivion. He was remarkable, however, among his 
compeers as being really an Anglo-Indian poet — draw- 
ing his materials from the scenes and persons of the 



country, although the form of his thoughts (unluckily 
for him) was moulded after the fashionable models 
of European taste. He was born in Calcutta in 1809, 
received a tolerable education, served for some time as 
a clerk in a counting-house, and then became an assist- 
ant to his uncle, an indigo-planter at Bhangnlpore. An 
indigo plantation is simply a farm devoted chiefly to 
one kind of cultivation , but it has a character of re- 
moteness and solitariness which rarely belongs to the 
farms of Europe. Here Deroxio had full opportunity 
for indulging his poetical feelings ; and, like other aspir- 
ants in India, his first productions appeared in the 
newspapers, where they attracted some attention under 
the signature of * Jnvenis.* In his seventeenth year 
he published his first volume of poetical pieces ; and 
in the following year a second volume, containing an 
ambitious poem called the 'Fakeer of Jungheera.' At 
this time he became a teacher in the Hindoo College, 
but was dismissed, in consequence of some charges that 
were made against him of heterodox instruction both 
in religion and morals. The true cause of his dismissal, 
according to Mr Montague, was the bigotry of the 
native managers of the institution, who were 1 alarmed 
at the progress which some of the pupils were making 
under Derozio, by actually cutting their way through 
ham and beef, and wading to liberalism through tum- 
blers of beer.' We must explain this to some of our 
readers, by informing them that such enormities in the 
way of eating and drinking involved loss of caste, and 
the abandonment of the Hindoo faith. After this he 
was concerned in several periodicals, and edited for 
some time a large daily paper called the ' East Indian.' 
But in 1831 his busy career was arrested by the cho- 
lera, which, in the midst of his literary hopes and pro- 
jects, carried him off in the twenty • second year of 
his age. 

We have said that Derorio scarcely deserves to be 
remarked for what he has actually done ; but the fol- 
lowing lines, which are the opening of the Fakeer of 
Jungheera, will show what might have been expected 
had the youth (then in his eighteenth year) been per- 
mitted to live :- 

' ITow like young spirit* on the wins; 
The S l SwtSSS winds are wandering ! 
Now o'er the flower-b<>U* fair they creep, 
Waking sweet odnora out of sleep ; 
Now dealing softly through the gnus. 
That Turtle* an the breeaea pass. 
Just breathing such h Kentle nigh, 
As lore would lire for ever by f 
The sun lit stream in dimple, break*, 

Sweet muling on iU mother— there. 
Like hcavenl* hope o'er mortal care t 
Tin- sun i. like n i 



Where Hoods of light forever burn, 
And fall like blessing* fart on earth, 
Bringing its beauties brightly forth. 
From field to Held the butterfly 
Flit*— a bright creature of the *ky ; 
A » If mi nngel plucked a flower 
From fnireat heaven's Immortal bower, 
The loveliest, and the ewevtcst there. 
Blooming like bliaa in life's parterre ; 
And after h iving pinions given, 

An earnest of eternal powers. 
To show what beauty buda hi I 

Had sent It to thtw world of c 
And wildly roving there the be 
On quivering wing of nu-lody, 
From shrub to shrub enamoured 1 
Then like a faithtms lover flies 
Giddy and wild even as he sip* 
Their honey from the Uowerete' lips. 
Oh ! there beneath the chequered .bride 
By the wide-spreading ban.i :in made, 
How sweetly wove might be the theme 
Of gifted bard's delirious dream ! 
His temples fanned by freshing air, 
Ilia brain by fancies cirrlcd fair, 
Ills heart on pleasure's bowm laid, 
His thought. In robos of wng arrayed— 
How bleat such beauteous spot would be 
Unto the soul of minstrelsy ! ' 

The following is from the • Iluins of Eajmahal 
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• No serf hs« lit 
Th.ro'. no ! 

Ho roper hymn, no morning prayer 
Shall be put up or answered there. 
The sacred hull, the holjr sod, 
By nnbolierers' feel sra trod, 
And ruthless hand. har. reft away 
The marble that might mock decay. 
No revel - , hold in yon Ilulan, 
No priest from hallowed Al Koran 
A versa In solemn (train ahall read, 
Nor faithful Moslem chant hla creed, 
Whore many a sage Enthusiast 
Ra« worshipped ; but that day is past ' 
The weed la on the sable wall, 
The wild-dog's howling In the hall. 
The broken columns scattered by ; 
And hark 1 the owlet'. dismal cry 
I. driven through the lattice high ; 
A m m n beam's gleaming through the deft 
That Rum half reluctant left : 
Yet onward went he, and hi. march 
U «hown by what wa» once an arch ; 
And many a shattered .top and .tone, 

Where lights the foot with filtering trend. 
But sadly speak of what in gone, 

Aa relic, whisper of the dead. 
Then* are like some celestial tono 

Of music that undying fled, 
To which | though ne'er the hallowed strain 
May e'en In echo wake again) 

The memory Is riveted 1 
I would not have the day return 

That utw thr*e wrecked In all their pride. 
As ho who weeps o'er Beauty's urn 

Peels— what he felt not by her side — 
A gloom that gives to sorrow act ! 
A ray that's welcome to lbs breast.' 

Our reader* will observe from these extracts that the 
moat national of the Anglo-Indian poets has but very 
little of an Indian charatrter. He appears, in fact, to 
hare read Byron and Moore tiU he had parted altogether 
with his own intellectual identity. Still, the name of 
Deroiio, for the reasons we have mentioned, is worth 
preserving; and Mr Montague is entitled to our thanks 
far the brief memorials of him he has given in the 
' Oriental Magazine.' It seems that a collection of L60 
was made for a monument to be erected over his grave ; 
although the money was 'misappropriated,' and the 
grave lost among the crowd of common tombs. This 
amount would have been better spent in printing a sWee- 
tion (and a rigid one) from his works, with some such 
brief notice of his life as the one given by Mr Montague. 
The volume would hare been a literary monument, valu- 
able not tor its materials, but as a landmark in the early 
history of Anglo-Indian poetry. The time, however, is 
now past for such a publication ; and Deroxio, we fear, 
must be suffered to moulder among other modern an- 
tiques, till, at a more advanced epoch of the national 
literature, the curious inquirer comes to look for the 
record of his name and doings in some such desultory 
column as the present. 



THE OTAGO SETTLEMENT. 

Rather more than twelve months ago (No. 194), we 
gave an account of a project for firming the settlement 
of Ota go in New Zealand, under the auspices of, and 
in connection with, the Free Church of Scotland ; and 
expressed a hope that the interesting experiment would 
meet with no early mishap to discourage intending 
emigrants. Our readers of all persuasions will learn 
with satisfaction that this colony of Scotchmen is at 
length founded, and likely to do well. The Bombay 
newspapers bring the intelligence that the two vessels, 
the John Wkkliffe and Philip Laing, which conveyed 
the first body of settlers, have arrived at their destina- 
tion, and that immediate steps were taken to bring the 
affairs of the colony into shape Captain Cargill, who 
sailed in the Philip Laing from the Clyde, and who was 
to act as a magistrate till a muoicipal corporation 
rmed, has issued an 



was formed, has issued an address to the emigrants, 
dated * Port Chalmers, Otago Harbour, 15th April, 
1848," which we abridge as follows : — 
' Friends and fellow-passengers— I have now the happi- 



ness to congratulate you on the safe arrival of our whole 
preliminary party; the ship 7<wtst Wiri'-jf- , from London, 
fiaving entered this harbour on the 22d ult., and the Philip 
Lainq, from Greenock, on the present date. Tho passage 
ha* been made by tho former in 93 days from land to 
land, or 99 days from port to port; and by the latter in 
115 and 117 days respectively. Our numbers being 27" 
souls in ail, exclusive of 19 who go on to Wellington. » * * 
A temporary l>arrack for the women and children has been 
provided; the lands are staked out, and ready for imme- 
diate choice and occupation; and wo have three months' 
provisions and groceries in store, to be issued at coat price, 
and kept up by additional imports until those of our com- 
munity who are so purposed, together with the competition 
of neighbouring settlements, sliall have supplied our mar- 
kets in the usual course of trade. 

• Your beautiful and commodious harbour is now before 
you; its enclosing and rounded hills, wooded from the 
summit to the water's edge, you liave partially explored, 
together with the site of Port Chalmers and Duncdin, and 
the adjacent lands laid out for suburban sections ; and 
some of you have also glanced at the scries of rich valleys 
comprising the rural sections, extending to the Clutha and 
its banks. In the cultivations of the few squatters (mostly 
from Ross and Sutherland) who have been waiting to join 
you, you have seen and partaken of the wheat, barley, oats, 
and garden stuffs they have been in the habit of raiaing, 
together with the sheep and cattle depastured on the hills 
you are to graze. The climate also in this, the month of 
April, which corresponds with October at home, you can at 
ouce perceive ; whilst the vigorous health of the surveyors, 
exposed as they have been in the wilderness for two years 
post, and of other Europeans of all ages who have squatted 
for various periods during the last twenty years, together 
with their unvarying testimony as to open winters and 
temperate summer — and the prosperous circumstances in 
which you find them, notwithstanding their want of com- 
bination, and distance from each other—must enable you 
to satisfy your friends at homo that tho movement ymi 
have made is in all respects, as to things temporal, judi- 
cious and advantageous. * * * When wo look to the 
ditticultics in this fine country with which others have 
I had to contend, and to the endurance and waste of means 
to which they were exposed, we ought to be deeply im- 
pressed with the contrast of our own position. My friends, 
it is a fact that the eyes of the British empire, and I may 
say of Europe and America, arc upon us. The rulers of 
our great country have struck out a system of colonisation 
on liberal and enlightened principles, and small as arc now 
are, we are the precursors of the first settlement which is 
to put that system to tho test. Our individual interests 
are therefore bound up with a great public cause. Our 
duties aa pioneers may be somcwliat arduous, but, aa com- 
pared with all that have gone before us, they arc light and 
transitory. We no doubt encounter a wilderness ; but 
we do so in a climate equal at least to the south of Eng- 
land, and with appliances altogether new. The cargo of 
the " John Wickliffe " is nearly on shore. A storehouse ia 
roofed in, and similar matters are being proceeded with, 
which give work for all until the choice of town allotments 
shall hare been mada, when all hands shall be required 
and engaged by the owners of these lands to erect their 
houses, aud those of their engaged servants, ere the ap- 
proaching winter, such aa it is, shall arrive. Meanwhile, I 
have established the wages for public works in progress at 
3a. a day for a common labourer, and 5a. for craftsmen ; 
but when such works, after the houses referred to are up, 
shall be resumed, they will then be executed by con- 
tract, and so as to give continuous employment for all. 
In fixing the rate of wages until the hands of our indus- 
trial classes are sufficiently initiated for the taking of con- 
tracts it was necessary to take care that the rate should 
not be such as to overtax the capitalist, and, on the other 
hand, that the labourer should have such increased pay as 
the new and profitable field for both parties should appear 
to warrant; such pay being at tho same time altogether 
in money, to be laid out by the labourer as he pleases, and 
on the food be prefers. The result, aa regards the fore- 
going rate is, that the man who, for common labour, had 
T"2s. a week at home, subject to house-rent, ia now receiving 
1 lis. with a free house and fuel, and gracing for his cow. 
You now land with all your implements and effects on the 
spot which is to be your home, and where the man w ho lias 
only his hands to depend upon must see, by all that Is 
around him, that, with industry and economy, he can 
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a family in comfort, and achieve Id* indeiien- 
dence ere the infirmity i t year* enn overtake him. Otill, 
however, «c arc but a body <4 |>iou«or*, and, a* mesh, must 
encounter some rouglme** until our house* arc up; but, 
with willing minds, we shall soon be prepared to receive 
our brethren from homo with a hearty welcome and an 
■> W.CAJtOlI*.* 



WINTERING IN 

BT A LADT. 



F A U. 



J'OI HTH AF1TII UE. 



The latter days of December were so fine, we con- 
stantly made excursions into the country far beyond a 
walking distance. Sometimes the gentlemen walked, 
though I had to get the help of a donkey, for my invalid 
son was by this time almost as strong as other young 
men of his age. Sometime* we all mounted on ponies, 
and in this way we went up among the Talleys for 
miles, more and more enclianted with the scenery, and 
more and more satisfied with the climate. All the win- 
ter through we found people sitting out in the pare on 
the benches, often holding umbrellas, fur the sun is 
powerful. The inhabitants make full use of this beauti- 
ful pleasure-ground; we never went there at any hour 
without finding it occupied. We observed that early 
in the mornings almost all the tradespeople contrived 
to get an hour's exercise there with their families ; 
while in the afternoons, about the five o'clock dinner 
hour, crowds of the inferior classes gathered there for 
the same purpose, for in this happy country it is not 
the habit to overtask the frame. All allow themselves 
leisure for the enjoyment of rest. Business does not 
invade the whole life of man or woman either. Shops 
arc early closed, servants and apprentices have fitting 
recreation, and the masters are content with dividing 
their time between their offices and their families, which 
last get through their existence none the less merrily 
for having a few busy hours each day instead of suc- 
ceeding to millions and idleness. On Sundays, all the 
town seemed by one consent to adjourn to the pare; it 
was always on that day crowded, and quite different 
from what we had observed at home ; the men of the 
bourgeois order were very superior in appearance to 
the women. Trade ia not very brisk with the Fau 
shopkeepers. Pedlars from a distance frequently visit 
the place, bringing with them a better deacriptien of 
goods than the town itself can supply. The finer furs, 
the handsomer silks and ribbons, superior lace, and 
chintzes all tlwj way from Alsace, reached us in this 
wandering way. 

As Christmas approached, the little town quite 
wakened up, the shops were suddenly filled with every 
sort of pretty thing likely to attract the eye at 
this present-giving season — quantities of handsome 
china nicknacks in endless variety, novelties of innu- 
merable descriptions decked every wiudow : amongst 
other things very beautiful prints, so cheap, I could 
hardly believe the man did not make a mistake in 
asking but five or ten francs for what would have been 
one or two guineas at home. The water-colour draw- 
ings were excellent, and equally low-priced. Hut the 
confectionary outshone aU— the quantities of every sort 
of bonbons, and the pretty cases to contain them, were 
a show of themselves. Everybody seems to think it 
necessary to give something to every other body — quite 
a fortune is spent ou these gifts. Relations and inti- 
mate friends make really handsome presents to one 
nnother ; the next in degree give trifles, and sweet- 
meats and comfits in boxes more or less beautiful, and 
then they descend to ornamented paper-cases. The 
last night of the old year is the appointed time to make 
these offerings — they are sent round with compliments, 
bouquets, and sometimes verses. Wo fared very well ; 
I received numberless articles, for which I had no 
manner of use. and yet I valued them for the kind 
intention of the donors ; and as for sugar-plums, I might 
have opened a stall with them. My son entered quite 



into the spirit of the business, and went about distri- 
buting sweets in every sort of bag. box, or basket. 

The three first davs of the new year the streets were 
quite crowded. All the world was calling to inquire 
for all the world ; and as the servants could not have 
stood the fatigue of perpetually running to open the 
doors, or perhaps because they were similarly occupied 
in their own sphere, it is the custom to place n Irtrge 
china dish or a basket on a stand at the entrance of 
every apartment, into which the visitors, after ringing 
the bell, merely fling their cards. The ringing in our 
hotel never ceased the whole day : but It is only in 
I cases of intimacy that the visit at this time is a real 
' one; personal appearances are not looked far till the 
end of the week, when the cards have to be redeemed, 
so to speak, by the owners. It made quite a hubbub 
in the town, and it was extremely fatiguing to elderly 
limbs at anyrate mounting up so many flights of stairs 
in succession. It took a French friend of ours four 
whole days to get through his acquaintance, although 
he made use of his carriage to convey him about the 
town. All the authorities, civil and military, march 
about in processions on this important business, inter- 
changing their courtesies with very amusing formality. 
One good effect results from this old custom : a call 
on all acquaintance is imperative, even supposing there 
may have been some little interruption to friendly 
relations from some unexplained annoyance. Many 
slight coolnesses are thus frequently ended by the re- 
newal of intercourse brought on by the season, good- 
humour becomes universal, and a spirit of kindliness 
pervades all intercourse. 

I liked much to visit the French and Spanish ladies 
in the afternoons. On their reception-days they held 
j levees. The French ladies frequently received me in 
I their luxuriously-furnished bedrooms, where I cannot be 
persuaded that they ever slept, but where they seemed 
to carry on their private employments, and where I 
I generally found them engaged with some pursuit that 
[ could be followed in company. All the furniture, as 
well as all the personal addenda to their different occu- 
pations, were of a more ornamental description than we 
are in the habit of seeing among the same rank of per- 
sona in our own country. Here I am led to remark, 
that the French appeared generally to be an unaffected 
people— a people who pretend to be nothing that 
they are not. If they are poor, they say so, and act 
accordingly: if they have risen from a lower estate, 
they never blush to allude to it : if they have inferior 
relations, they do not turn their backs on them. As 
far as I could judge, nobody aped a higher station than 
their own ; nobody made sacrifices for appearances, or 
| put themselves in what they so emphatically call a false 
position. In consequence of this simplicity of feeling, 
no one was valued for the depth of the purse, nor de- 
spised for a small income, nor neglected for living in a 
confined apartment. People brought with them into 
society their good-humour, their good manners, their 
talents, which were always duly appreciated j and for 
what they wanted there seemed to be neither care nor 
thought 

Pau being a garrison town, of course there was abun- 
dance of military. Two regimenU of infantry occupied 
the spacious barracks. One of these was changed soon 
after our arrival. The twenty-something marched out; 
to be dispersed among the frontier towns, and the forty- 
something replaced it. It went in detachments, quite 
in the gray of the morning, the band playing loudly all 
the while, making believe the soldier's is a merry life. 
The troops were kept hard at work all the cold weather, 
a week never passing during the winter without a party 
marching out to exercise in the country. The outgoing 
looked far better than the incoming. The men walked 
eight or ten abreast, in their loose greatcoats, with their 
knapsacks on, in so long a file, that the bead of the 
column had turned out of sight many minutes before 
the end appeared. The brass band led the way, sound- 
ing forth the only tune I ever heard it play, the same 
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with which wo were favoured night and morning when 
the guard was changed at the prefecture. An officer 
walked here and there beside the men, and two mounted 
officer* brought up the rear. The pretty part of the 
procession came last, at least just before the officers on 
horseback— a little row of mvandiirt*, six or seven little 
women, smart, active, ga3' little creatures, as military 
as dress and air could make them. They wore the red 
cloth trousers, strapped tightly down uuder polished 
boots, blue cloth jackets, and short full petticoats of the 
same, the jackets fitting as if moulded on them ; plaited 
shirt bosoms, black stocks, short, full, white aprous. 
with pockets, neat mob caps, with quilled borders, and 
small low-erowued glazed leathern hats, with broad 
brims, over the caps, set on one side of the head, and a 
smart tassel dangling from them. Over one shoulder 
was strapped the small, gaily-painted keg which marks 
their vocation. A few paces iu advance of this 



pretty 

Hue marched a row of little boys, the sons of these mar- 
tial mothers, some of them very young j but their step 
was as firm, their bearing as erect, as was their f athers'. 
They were all in uniform — miniature soldiers, even to 
the tiny knapsack. Well did their military emperor 
understand his trade, even to the getting up of the 
scenery, paying :is much attention to that which was 
to take the eye as he did to the real comforts of his sol- 
diery. There are not many of these sutlers or vivan- 
dieres attached to the regiments. It is not easy for 
either men or officer* to obtain leave to marry. The 
colonels cannot grant this permission. Application 
must be made to the commandant of the district, and 
the bride must bring a certain portion, proportioned to 
the rank of her husband. The common soldier's wife 
is then adopted into the regiment, dressed and fed at the 
expense of tike corps, as are her children. The boys 
brought up in the barracks generally follow the pro- 
fession they have been reared in ; the girls, who are 
all habited liko their mothers, and employed by them 
ns their assistants in kitchen and hospital, most 
commonly grow up to be vivandierea. At a proper 
age, a small dowry is given to them, which is mostly 
bestowed upon a soldier, although no objection is 
ever made to their choosing a husband among the 
civilians. They are considered to be respectable 
women in their military way ; and they and their 
picturesque-looking children certainly added much to 
the effect of a parade day. They lead happy lives, being 
used to barrack habits, and so arc quite content with 
what would appear to others of their aex unsuitcd to 
female feeling or female strength . for I never could 
avoid pitying the fatigues they went through on the 
days of a long march into the country, when, weary 
and dust-soiled, they lagged behind the jaded men late 
in the hot afternoon, returning from a round of five or 
six hours' duration. They were an extremely well- 
conducted set of people. We never heard of any dis- 
turbance among them, nor ever met a drunken soldier. 
The men struck me as being very small, quite under- 
sized ; and my brother told me he had made the same 
remark on those infantry regiments he had seen in 
Paris: it seems the finest men arc picked for the 
cavalry and for the gensd'armes, many of whom quite 
equal in stature the men of our larger race. 

The officers were in general better grown ; but, as a 
body, they were not the fine-looking gentlemanly per- 
sons we are accustomed to think of in their profession. 
The uniform is dull ; the blue coat, when it fits, does 
very well, but the dingy red of the trousers does not 
harmonise with it ; neither is the tall cap, so stiff and 
glazy, becoming to them. A cloth bag, cut square, 
with a tassel bending down each upper corner, which is 
by the men in undress, is a more graceful head- 
We aaw little of the officers, except when walk 



to himself, very judiciously, the inferior grades not 
being always composed of men refined enough in their 
manners for the drawing- room. I never could rightly 
understand the constitution of the French armr. I was 
always told, with a flourish, that the officers rose from 
the ranks— roM so rise, would probably be a more cor- 
rect assertion — and this accounted for the circumspec- 
tion exercised in regard to an acquaintance with them. 
Surely the higher orders cannot, on receiving their com- 
missions, descend to the ranks, although the ranks, as 
with us, may rise to commissions ; if they do, they do 
not stay long there, and they occupy a very different 
position from the merit- raised officers, who seldom 
rise to anything above a sous-lieutenancy, thua eon- 
stitutine. a' sort of middle rank in the army, the good 
effect of which most be decided on by military judges, 
or left to time to prove. It must have been one of 
this humble class who, with hia wife, lodged nearly op- 
posite to us in n single room, which the lady arranged 
herself, working busily about in the morning* in a very 
plain undress — a cotton wrapper, and a handkerchief 
upon her head — dusting, cooking, and ironing with most 
praiseworthy diligence. She went out to walk with her 
husband in the evening, very prettily dressed in the 
latest fashion, and in the best taste; but her dower 
must have been the minimum permitted, for her hus- 
band had to eke their income out by industrious exer- 
tions on his part. He did a great deal of worsted work 
for the shops; embroidered bags, and slippers, and 
; grounded unfinished chair-covers and stools, 



ing out in the evenings, very few of them entering into 
the society of the place. Invitations to the military 
were in moat casea sent to the officer in command of 
the regiment, for liimself and his family, and so many 
of hia juniors a* were wished for, leaviug the selection 



sitting In his dressing-gown near the window busily 
engaged in this occupation, while the wife waa em- 
ployed in her household duties. Men on the conti- 
nent frequently ply the needle. Two of the exiled 
Poles, who were much liked, and frequently invited to 
I the soir6c», unable to manage on the scanty pension of 
J sixty francs a month kindly granted to them by the 
, government, added considerably to their means by thus 
employing their leisure. One of them knit very beauti- 
fully, quite as well as the women of Bagneres, ornament- 
ing his productions with wreaths of flowers, figures of 
animals, and innumerable open stitches, requiring some 
skill to execute artistically; the other had patched a 
counterpane of bits of silk begged from his lady ac- 
quaintance, all his own work, raffled for, and won by a 
friend of mine, much to the delight of the ingenious 
Pole, with whom she was deservedly a favourite. These 
unfortunate gentlemen were remnants of Napoleon's 
old Polish brigade, disbanded at the Restoration, living 
on in their adopted country, under strict surveillance, 
with not even a hope of brighter days to cheer their 
melancholy existence. 

There was a grand inspection of the troops soon after 
the arrival of the new regiment. The little men were 
under arms five hours in such a hot sun, and made a 
most creditable appearance, smaH as they were, being 
quick and steady, and disciplined to the perfection all 
old soldiers admire, as was fully expressed by the 
emphatic praise of an East Indian general, who was one 
of our party. The review over, each soldier was brought 
up for individual examination : questions asked, kit 
produced, com plaints received, and then the barracks 
were visited. Certainly every care is taken of the sol- 
diery, yet the quiet Bearnais was roused to no enthu- 
siasm for the trade. The peasants about Pau pitied 
the ' poor soldiers,' shrugged their shoulders, held the 
profession cheap, always attributing low habits and low 
feelings to the class, regarding their children with com- 
passion when they met them in their uniform playing 
merrily with their older companions in the fields on a 
holiday. 

They are a very calm-tempered people, in general, 
among these mountains : it is not gay France hereabouts. 
The holidays are very quietly celebrated, and Sunday 
has little to distinguish it from the rest of the week. 
The people are better dressed, and there nre more of 
them wandering about in the afternoons ; but no amuse- 
ments are going forward. The shops are open in the 
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morning as nsual ; the men were often at their trades, 
the women at their needles. No great crowds attending 
prayers; the very early mass seemed to be most in 
favour with all ranks ; the men generally were remiss 
in performing this dnty ; the soldiery were never 
marched to church except on two days in the year; and 
the gentlemen never showed themselves there at all 
saving on Easter-day, when it is a breach of decorum 
not to attend high mass. The British residents follow 
their various systems of devotion without attracting 
any observation. One of the advantages of living in 
this country is, tbat no one is ever remarked on for 
bis peculiar habits. A dear apartment or a cheap one, 
a large establishment or but a single servant, a gay 
life or a quiet one, a Sunday spent in church or a 
habitual absence from nil religious ceremonies — none of 
then ever excite a comment, or bear in anyway upon 
the estimation of character. The only thing which 
subjects an individual to a scrutinising glance is an 
impropriety in dress. That is never passed unnoticed, 
and it really seems quite to compromise the reputation 
of tho wearer. 

Although the doctrines of the Reformation bad taken 
good root in the little kingdom of Beam, the blight of 
the Edict of Nantes almost entirely annihilated every 
principle so long atid wearily contended for. The Hu- 
guenots, at the present time, form a small part of the 
population ; the lower class of whom is principally col- 
lected in a very dirty village about a mile up the river. 
They come in to Pau twice every Sunday, to attend 
service in tbe chapel, built by subscriptions raised 
among the British for the accommodation of all of the 
same faith. Their form of worship is Presbyterian, 
with shorter prayers, and a great deal more singing, 
than is customary in our islands. We often went to 
hear the singing, which was excellent, in parts taken 
by fine voices, well instructed, and unaccompanied— tbe 
clergyman in the pulpit joining in the psalm. He was 
reckoned a very eloquent p readier ; aud he certainly 
laboured to improve his flock. 

Tlie road to the Huguenot village lay beyond the 
town to our happy valley, past what was called the 
Hara — a very handsome country-house, in which Napo- 
leon rested on his route into Spain, once the property of 
the Com tea de Nayes, now the steed -house for the 
rearing of the fine horses the government is taking 
such pains to improve. We often followed to this 
grand stable the large wagons of scented hay gathered 
from off the plains beneath the cvteawe, and made so 
quickly in this fine climate, that tbe colour is nearly 
preserved, dry as tbe grass became. There are three or 
four hay harvests during the long summers, for the 
crop is cut when abort, and at little cost of labour. The 
Cora tea de Nayes were once amount the wealthiest of 
the Beamais nobles. Beside* this country residence, 
they had a good hotel in the town, standing back a 
little from the Place Royale, with a courtyard in front, 
separated from the street by a facade containing the 
servants' apartments. The beautiful old cathedral was 
its neighbour, now a ruin, destroyed in the Revolution. 
The Hotel de Nayes escaped ; but its owners fell. 
Some were guillotined, others fled. At the Restoration, 
so much of their estates as could be recovered were 
claimed by a cousin, and the widow of the murdered 
comte was restored to her hotel ; but in such straitened 
circumstance*, that she was glad to let it to a British 
resident, as also part of the facade for a shop. Site lived 
herself in a poor but respectable way in two small rooms 
over the porter's lodge, with a niece or a daughter for 
a companion. 

With the tenant of the facade we often spent a few 
francs, for the mere pleasure of ber conversation. She 
w as the moat obliging shopkeeper we ever met with, 
insisted upon tumbling over her goods as mere subjects 
for discourse, and seemed almost equally satisfied 
whether we purchased what we had thus examined or 
not. It is odd that this lady, and indeed most others 
in the place, went by tbe Christian name of her hus- 



band — the surnames seemed to be overlooked alto- 
gether. Our laundress was Madame Jaques ; Ma- 
dame Henri went our messages ; Madame Antoine 
brought us milk ; Madame Pierrot's fruit was superior. 
Yet the daughters bore the family name, and tbe hus- 
band waa as frequently called by it as by his baptismal 
recognition. I could never make out any other reason 
for this than that it waa an old custom. Very near to 
our lady of tho facade lived the tailor of the town, to 
whom she recommended my son to apply for some but- 
tons to replace a set the washerwoman had thumped all 
to pieces with her beetle. This tailor's shop waa quite 
open to the street, divided into two small rooms, but not 
at all in the usual way ; for it was transversely across 
the window, one above, the other below, something like 
the sets of rooms on the stage — from one to another of 
which poor Mathews used to skip in his different cha- 
racters — or like a doll's baby-house when the long door 
is opened. Below were the goods : on the shelf above, 
the tailors, all busy at work, cross-legged, and able, from 
their position, to recognise any acquaintance passing 
along the street The master of this singular-looking 
'shop had exactly the sort of buttons we wanted ; but no 
words could induce him to take any payment for such 
a trifle ; the satisfaction of enabling the young gentle- 
man to replace those that had been destroyed was more 
than sufficient remuneration, so we had to put up with 
the gift, and recollect hereafter to employ the donor, 
which, in due course, we did, and both my brother 
and my son considered themselves admirably well 
served by this gentlemanly artist, whom we found 
to be in his way a great man. He was very hand- 
some, and he rode a very handsome horse, about the 
handsomest to be seen in the town; but he did not 
always like equestrian exercise in the tun. There was 
a story going of a 'client' of his who lived a mile or 
two out in tbe country sending for him to receive an 
order, and getting for answer that the heat of the 
weather rendered it unsafe for the tailor to walk or to 
ride so far. The count understood the bint, and really 
requiring a new coat in a hurry, he sent hit car- 
riage for this skilled artificer. So much for being an 
artist in what is considered to be but an ordinary occu- 
pation 1 

EVERYTHING IS CONVERTIBLE TO SOME USE. 

At the time of the opening of the trade with China, we 
happened accidentally to get into conversation with a 
most respectable shipowner and captain, who is still 
alive in one of the towns on the banks of the Forth, 
and who, though considerably above eighty years of 
age, enjoys excellent health and the most cheerful 
spirits. And among other topics, the prospect* of the 
Chinese trade came to be talked of. ' Oh yes,' said the 
captain, ' when we get into the interior of that vast 
country, we shall find a multitude of articles, both of 
natural and artificial production, that have hitherto 
been unknown to us, and which British ingenuity, 
enterprise, and skill, will convert to many important 
uses, and employ for most beneficial ends. Dear sir,' 
continued the captain, * there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, which an Englishman will not turn to some 
account, and get a living by. I recollect when in my 
young days I first went to London, I lodged in a dark 



and narrow court in the city, where, twice in the week 
or so, there came a little dirty man with a bucket and 
a broom, who swept away all the refuse that had accu- 
mulated in the corners, or had been thrown out from 
the houses of the court. This he did entirely on his 
own account, and without any remuneration from the 
inhabitants, who always looked with some little sus- 
picion upon him, a* if he was a person that might pick 
up or pilfer something more valuable than the cabbage 
stalks or potato parings that usually encountered the 
sweep of his broom. The next time that I went to 
London I found this cleaner of the tittle court stall at 
hit occupation j but by this time be wil fal 
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of a small cart, drown by a miserable donkey, had some- 
what enlarged the field of his occupation, and was, in 
fact, the scavenger of the neighbourhood; for there was 
no regular system of police or of street -cleaning in 
London at the time I spealc of. 

• In a few years, and on the occasion of another visit 
to my former lodgings, I found James Burton (for 
that, I think, was the man's name) carrying on his 
trade on a still more elevated and enlarged scale; for 
he was going about with a large van or wagon, drawn 
by two strong horses, and collecting all the mud and 
manure, all the filth and off»courings, of a considerable 
district of the city. In the course of farther time he 
had added to this a great many more wagons of the 
same description, under subordinate labourers, who were 
plying the same disagreeable vocation in various parts attended in the end. 
of London, to the number, it might be, of forty or fifty. 

The progress of this man, and the advancement he had 

made since the first time I saw or knew anything of 

him. arrested my attention. Here, said I to myself, is an 

example of diligence and industry in the very humblest 

walk of life ; and here the very same process is going 

on in the way of the accumulation of capita), and the 

extension of trade, which in a higher and nobler depart- 
ment is developing itself among the rich merchants of 

Old Broad Street or St Mary Axe. But wliat can Jem 

do with all the stuff he collects in these huge cara- 
vans, or what profit can lie make of it ? Iu answer to 

these inquiries, I discovered that in process of time 

he had hired on lease a large space of ground in the 

outskirts of London, comprising perhaps twenty or 

thirty acres; this he had enclosed with a high waJI, in 

which there were about a dozen gates, into each of 

which, all day long, were entering the ponderous wa- 
gons with their loads of every sort of refuse, which 

were deposited in heaps on various parts of the surface 

of the enclosure. On each of tht»c heaps wi re congre- 
gated a group of dirty women and children (how could 

they be otherwise than dirty?), hired and engaged for 

the purpose, all busy from morning to night grubbing 

aniougst the filth, and with the greatest nicety and 

care separating and setting apart the various articles 

of which it was composed, and which could by any pos- 
sibility be converted to a useful purpose. Here is a bit 

of rusty old black iron— that goes to a place by itself ; 

here is another of white iron or tin— that also is set by 

itself; here is a piece of bone— there the rim of an old 

bat ; here a piece of linen— there a decayed cow-horn ; 

here a rag of woollen cloth— there the end of an old rope ; 

and so on. Each article was deposited on its appropriate 

heap, until the heap had grown to a large size, and then 

carts came and took each of them away. And whither 

did they go? Nobody can well say. And yet this 

clever and industrious man, by various connections 

which he had formed throughout the whole of Eng- 
land, not only found an outlet for each of the articles 

which he thus separated from his manifold dung-heaps, 

but established a regular market for them. We all 

know that the collecting of old iron and rags is not 

an unprofitable occupation; in some parts, too, it is 

thought a good plan to plant potatoes upou the top of 

a bit of woollen cloth ; from cow-horns, if I am not 

mistaken, they can extract glue ; aud wo also know to 

what useful purposes as manure the bones of animals 

can be made subservient, and what an important article 

of importation these have now become. In this way 

did Burton form and carry on a large and lucrative 

trade, until he made a fortune ; so that on one occasion 

afterwards, when returning to London from a voyage, 

and inquiring for him, I found that he was riding in 

bia carriage, a wealthy and a respected man.' 

Thus did tiie captain end his story, and then added a 

shorter one, saying, ' I remember seciug an old man 

once in Cheapside poking among Uie stones of the 

causeway with a long stick, having a hook at the end 

of it, and upon going up and inquiring what he was 

doing, I was told that he was searching for the hits of 

the horse shoes that might have been broken off, and 



become fixed among the stones. " These," said he, " are 
of some value. Somehow, by their position on the 
hoof of the animal, they acquire a peculiar quality — the 
iron becomes closely knit and welded together, so that 
for certain purposes, such as the forming of harpoons 
and gun-locks, they make better iron than can other- 
wise be had." And so,' concluded the captain, 'you 
see that what I said is true — there is nothing which an 
Englishman cannot turn to some use or other.' 

We lately made some observations on the ' Struggles 
for Life iu the Metropolis,' and gave some illustrations 
of them ; this is a sort of sequel to these, and exhibits, 
besides, one remarkable example of the success with 
which diligence, assiduity, and perseverance, even in 
the meanest occupation, are almost always sure of being 



NEGRO IMPROV ABILITY. 
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An article on the subject of Ethnography— the science of 
races of men— which appears in the 4 Edinburgh Review * for 
October, will be perused with no small satisfaction by per- 
son* uking an interest in the progress of human intelli- 
gence, and the present condition of the coloured races. 
The doctrines which the reviewer establishes from a variety 
of evidence, arc to this effect — that notwithstanding the 
extraordinary diversity of cranial formation, and colour of 
skin among mankind, all arc of one species or family; and 
that the diversities which strike us as so remarkable are 
a result of circumstance* Taking the Caucasian, or white 
races, as the moat perfect type, physically and mentally, 
it is made out satisfactorily that tribes may be gradually 
cultivated up to this standard, or depressed below it It 
seems, however, from tho evidence adduced, that races 
may be much more rapidly degraded than elevated. Mis- 
usage of all kinds, bad food, inclemency of climate, severe 
bodily labour, will soon brutify, so to speak, the human 
being; and this fact is indeed obvious from common obser- 
vation. The raising of the species from a lower to a higher 
stsndard is a work comparatively tardy; yet the elevation 
is oertain, provided the proper Influences arc employed. 
In this latter department of the subject one reads with 
pleasure of the unprovability of the negro races; and we 
see, as in a vista, not only the gradusl change of their 
features, but the actual abatement of colour in their skins. 
Negroiaui appears to be a result of oenturiea of exposure 
to a tropical clinic, along with degradation of habits. Alter 
these habits for the better, submit the negro, through 
several generations, to the usual modifying influences of 
civilisation, and there seems no reason to doubt that at 
least comparative whiteness of skin would be the conse- 
quence. Referring the reader to the article in question 
for a luminous treatment of this eurious subject, we may 
extract the following passages bearing on nei;ro transfor- 
mation: — 

' Tho negro type is one which is not rnifreqnently cited 
as an example of the permanence of the phyaical charac- 
ters of races. The existing Ethiopian physiognomy is said 
to agree precisely with the representations transmitted to 
us from the remotest periods, in those marvellous pictures, 
whose preservation in the tombs and temples of Egypt has 
revealed to us so much of the inner life of one of the most 
anciently-civilised nations of the world ; and this physiog- 
nomy, it is farther msintalned, continues at present Iden- 
tically the same from parent to child, even where the 
trans portstio 
and clvillaed < 
changed the I 
it is perfectly true 1 

no advance in civilisation, retain the prognathous [pro- 
jecting jaw] character even in temperate regions; and this 
is precisely whst wc should expect. But it is not true, 
they bare made any progress in civilisation, that they 
ia equally unaltered. The most elevated forma of 
among the African nations are found in those which 
emerged, In a greater or less degree, from their origi- 
l oarbarism. This has chiefly taken place through the 
influence of the Mohammedan religion, which prevails ex- 
tensively among the people of the central and eastern part 
of Africa. 

' In regard to the transplanted negroes, It is obvious that 
the time which has elapsed since their removal is as yet 
to expect any considerable alteration of cranial 
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configuration. Many of the negroes now IWing in the 
West Indian Islands arc native* of Africa, and a largo pro- 
portion of the negro population both there and in tho 
Uuitcd States arc removed by no more than one or two 
descents from their African ancestors. But according to 
tho concurrent testimony of disinterested observers both 
in the West Indict and in the United States, an approxi- 
mation in the negro physiognomy to the European model 
it progressively taking place, in instances in which, although 
there lias been no intermixture of European blood, the in- 
fluence of a higher civilisation has been powerfully exer- 
cised for a lengthened period. Tho case of negroes em- 
ployed as domestic servants is particularly noticed. Dr 
Hancock of Guiana even asserts that it is frequently not at 
all difficult to distinguish a negro of pure blood belonging 
to the Dutch portion of the colony, from another belong- 
ing to the English settlements, by the correspondence be- 
tween the features and expression of each, and those which 
are characteristic of their respective masters. This altera- 
tion, too, is not confined to a change of form in the skull, 
or to the diminution of the projection of the npper jaw ; 
but it is seen also in the general figure, and in the form of 
tbe soft parts, as tho lips and nose. And Mr Lyell was 
assured, (luring his recent tours in America, by numerous 
medical men residing in the slave states, that a gradnal 
approximation wus taking place, in the configuration of the 
head and body of the negroes, to the European model, 
each successive generation exhibiting an improvement in 
these respects. The change was most apparent in such as 
arc brought into closest and moat habitual relation with 
the whites (as by domestic servitude), trithout any actual 
intermixture of rates— n fact which the difference of com- 
plexion in the offspring would at once betray.' 

With respect to the black colour, ' we are accustomed,' 
continues tlie reviewer, ' to say that colour " is only skin- 
deep;" but, in point of fact, it is not ctva iLm-Jirp; for 
it does not reach the true skin, being entirely confined to 
tho epidermis or scarf-skin. It was formerly supposed 
that between the true skin and scarf - skin there lay a 
proper colouring layer, to which the term reie mocotum was 
given ; and it was imagined that this layer was greatly 
developed in the dark-skinned race*, but nearly wanting 
in those of fair complexion. This account of it, however, 
when submitted to the teat of microscopic inquirv, has 
been found to be totally incorrect. The rcte mueosum 
has been discovered to be nothing but tho latest lavcr of 
cpidormiB, the inner surface of which is continually Ving 
renewed aa the exterior is worn away, just like tlie bark 
of a tree. There is no distinct colouring layer, it appears, 
either in the fair or the dark-akinued races ; the peculiar 
hue of the latter depending upon the presence of colouring 
matter in the cells of the epidermis itself. Now that this 
colouring matter may be generated, even in the fairest 
skins, under the Influence of light and warmth, we have a 
familiar proof in the summer freckle, which is nothing else 
than a local production of that which in some races Is 
general. Persons who liavc been much exposed to tho direct 
rays of the sun become " tanned " or " sun-burnt " in like 
manner, owing to tho formation of colouring particle* in 
tlie colls of the epidermis, which are usually almost colour- 
less.' 

To have established, by rigorous microscopic inquiry, 
that the colour in the negro races is not inherently natural 
in the system, but casual, as if a result of sun-burning in 
consecutive generations, is a fact of great importance. We 
hope that investigations on the increase and abatement of 
colour in the human subject will continue to engage the 
attention of the learned. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
know that what has been ascertained is vindicatory of 
negro unprovability as regards cither mental or physical 
qualities. 



AN ACTRESS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

Hogarth has immortalised the ugliest, most extraordi- 
nary, and most unprincipled of artists who ever neglected 
the future in abusing tho present: wo refer to Signora 
Cuzzoni, a lady who, despite a stumpy figure, a repulsive 
obliquity of vision, and a coarse and coroplexionleas face — 
to say nothing of a tasteless style of dress, and silly and 
fantastical manners— 'held all England in thraldom exactly 
one century since by the powerful truth of her acting, and 
by the melting pathos and the inexpressible beauty of her 1 
singing. With such talent* she might have become a : 
millionaire, but she neglected opportunity. One evening, | 



in the year 1749, she was visited by two gentlemen, who 
felt pity at the miserable condition into which the once 
enchanter and favourite of the public was plunged, and 
who desired to relieve it. They found her dull, dirty, mo- 
rose, and almost speechless. She made excuse for herself 
at leugth by stating that she was hungry. She had eaten 
nothing during the previous day, and now, at six o'clock 
in the evening of the second day, she confessed tliat she 
had not a penny in the world. Tlie friends offered her 
such hospitality as it was usual to offer: they proposed 
that she should go with them to a tavern, where they 
would treat her with the best roast fowls and port wine 
that London could produce. ' No I ' screamed the squalid 
and famished artist ; ' I will liave neither my diuner nor 
my place of eating it prescribed to me : I need never want 
a repast did I choose to submit to such conditions.' The 
friends apologised, put a guinea into her hand, and urged 
her to procure food at once. She muttered her thanks, 
and dismissed her visitors. They had no sooner departed, 
than she summoned a 'friendly wretch who inhabited the 
same theatre of misery,' and putting the guinea into his 
hand, bade him rnn with the money to a neighbouring 
wine- merchant. 'He is tho only one,' said Cuzzoni, ' who 
keeps good tokay by him : it is a guinea a bottle, so bid 
hint give you a loaf* into the bargain; he'll not refuse.' — 
Church o/Kuaiaad Quarterly Ilevu w. 

SMALL PROFITS. 

The advantages pointed out by physiology on farming 
produce may be objected to as scarcely appreciable, and 
therefore of no moment. All natural processes are of this 
kind. The mass is made out of minims. And if manu- 
facturing prosperity consists of vast returns resulting from 
small profits, why should not agricultural prosjicrity be 
built upon a similar basis ? Produce must be increased in 
every |K>ssible way, and that produce scoured to the most 
profitable end ; so that he who guides the loom in tho 
manufactory, to produce fabrics of the most subtile .tex- 
ture, with the most consummate skill, nnd ekes out his re- 
compense from f:irthings and half-farthings, accumulating 
by thousands; and he who guides the ncver-tirtng loom of 
nature, must pursue the self-same plan, and out of the secret 
processes of the same, which meet not the eye of the 
looker-on, find his reward in the vast aggregation of very 
small advantages. If we mean to farm well, wc must em- 
ploy our capital in encouraging produce to extend itself 
in every minute particular, and then so secure tliat pro- 
duce that not a particle of its value be lost to us, aa the 
producers, nor to the community as consumers.— Mr Just, 
in Memoir* of Munch- iter J'/xtlomphicul Sacifty. 

EXCELLENCIES OF SUIOWIKIHIE. 

There are in knowledge these two excellencies: first, 
that it offers to every man, tho most selfish and the most 
exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. It says to the 
former, ' Serve mankind, and you serve yourself ;' to the 
latter, ' In choosing the beat means to secure your own 
happiness, you will liave the sublime inducement of pro- 
moting tlie happiness of mankind.' The second excellence 
of knowledge is, that even the selfish man, when he has 
once begun to love virtue from little motives, loses tho 
motive a* ho increases tho love, and at last worships tho 
Deity, where before he only coveted gold upon it* altar.— 
Jiulivrr. 

IXABILTTV OF IGNORANCE. 

How many men, rich in physical energy, stand with 
folded and idle hands because th'ey are poor in knowledge ! 
Tell such a man what he should do, and he is ready and 
willing to net. He stands still because he cannot see his 
way. Ho is uncertain because ho cannot make out which 
of two plans he should choose. He is negligent, only be- 
cause ho is ignorant of what he ought to do, or of ho>v it 
may best be done. Or if, in his physical impatience, such 
a roan rushes forward, he fails to reach his aim, because 
ho is deficient in the materials for successful action. How 
often do wc see the energy of one man ill or wrongly 
directed because he knows too little of what he engages 
in, while, under the guidance of knowledge, every step, 
impelled by the energy of another, is observed to be a sure 
stride in advance !— Pm/ejuor Johtuto*. 
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SCHOOLBOY DAYS. 

TnE time of childhood, the earliest time one remem- 
bers bi'ing anything or doing anything at all, is one 
everybody likes to think of and speak about; and 1 
cannot help believing that the poorest people in tho 
streets can go back to something like fairy days, 
when everything looked as if it was bathed in a great 
Hood of light, when an hour was the same ns a day, 
and a day like an hour. God pity those, indeed, that 
never had an infancy, and cannot recollect when they 
were happy ! But after all, for regular thorough-going, 
careless joy, for a whole host of things that you can 
gossip about, and adventures that come back on you 
like stories ; for my own part, I know nothing like the 
days when we were at school. The school and the les- 
sons we used to curse in our hearts for a useless bore 
unaccountably inflicted on us by our fathers — blessings 
be on them from the little boys' form and the assist- 
ant's desk to the master's— from the primer to ' Mair's 
Introduction ' and old Virgil— it was they that made us 
happy ! And I don't care if I run over a few sketches 
of what befell in my own experience and that of my 
companions of yore; if it was only to remind others 
of it, or to make those whose memory is less pleasant 
partake frankly of mine. 

So well I remember the day when onr father, who 
had previously taught us himself, took us with him to 
be introduced to the school four miles off! We had 
both green bags on our back*, provided by him with 
books, and by our mother with eatables, that did not 
at all interfere with our eating a hearty dinner when 
wc got home at night. All the boys laughed at that 
and our uncouth rustic cut in general ; one after on- 
other came up with his slate to get a near look of the 
strangers. The loud busy hum of the school was 
changed to whispering and smirking, and the rows of 
sly mischievous face* were turned round from their 
desks ; until the bald-headed master struck the table 
with his cane, and gave an angry shout, that sounded 
to us like the thunder of Jove. What a sinking of the 
heart was that with which we found ourselves first left 
alone in the midst of its busy, heartless murmur, while 
the class round the master's chair were droning out 
their lesson, interrupted now and then by ominous re- 
proof*, thwacks, and whines ! We sat thinking, as wc 
hadn't done before, of home, the rooms, and the places 
we played in ; father, mother, sister's face, tho very 
servants, and the dog in his kennel, were twice as 
dear to us since the morning. Then, when we did get 
out, half an hour before the rest, how wc did scamper 
homeward along the long road in the evening light, 
enjoying the air and the freedom, till we came, by the 
dusk, through the thick fir woods, aud saw the house 
over the hill quietly standing amongst its trees, with 



the church belfry and the smoke of the farn 
them. 

There were two ways we could go and come by ; one 
a shorter cut, half a foot-path and half a sheep-track, 
over the high uplands, through plashy bog to the firm 
brown moor, where you came all at once on the long 
blue smoke of Thomas the Ilhymer's village, even 
whilst you were looking at the black and the green 
hills of Cowdenknowcs, the forked peak of Eildon, tho 
nook where Melrose lies, and the solitary tower of 
Smailholm on a distant rising ground. On that path 
there was a little clear cool well under a bank, almost the 
only place where we could quench our thirst, coming 
home of a hot summer's afternoon. Over the mossy 
pasture slopes above it grew the finest mushrooms, 
more plentifully than I have ever seen that rare fungus 
since : the sheep lay with their lambs among the gray 
stones; the shepherd boy stretched on his plaid, with 
his dog sitting erect beside him, looked to us, as we 
passed, the very happiest soul alive. Over the ridge 
of the hill wound an endless fir plantation, where the 
rabbits went out and in, the blackbirds whistled, the 
cushat cooed high up in its nest, and the pine-cones 
were strewed numberless on the withered spikes. 
Many a time, loitering to school by the edge of it, and 
through the green larch-wood, with our bags on our 
backs, did we look into it, sorely tempted to remain. 
And at length, one wet day, the last you would have 
expected us to choose, wc made it up together to play 
truaxit ; got drenched amongst the long grass half as a 
pretext, took off our wet clothes, and hung them up 
inside undo/ the tall dry stems ; danced about almost 
naked, ate our bannocks and boiled eggs, and rubbed 
sticks one on another in the vain attempt to kindle a 
fire. Unhappily for us, that very day the ploughman 
had been at the post-office in the village, and had called 
for us at school. When we came gravely home at the 
usual hour, wc were received with ill-boding signs, went 
to bed well whipped, and next morning had to convey 
with us, like Koscncrantz and Guilderstern, or Bcllero- 
phon of old, the missive of our own doom. This, as soon 
as he had rend it, tbc master, with a pedantically jocose 
grin, designated ' Argive Epistles ;' and while he held 
the tawtc prepared in his hand for our behoof, pleasantly 
inquired if any boy of the senior class could name the 
exact personage iu classical history who was most 
celebrated for this sort of letter-carrying. A dozen of 
tliem, fully entering into his enjoyment, guessed as many 
different characters of antiquity ; the abominable old 
pedagogue, with unwonted good-nature, setting them 
right, and illustrating the fact with a Latin quotation 
from Ovid ; wc all tbc time standing in bodily fear be- 
fore him, and I for my part calculating the probable 
number of "times I should have to hold out my palm. 

I remember an amusing scene which occurred while 
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we were at this country school, with a little boy of seven 
or eight, the son of a clergyman in the place, at whose 
house we sometimes stayed. lie was a curious little fel- 
low, as grave and serious as an old man, but quite pos- 
sessed by the usual love of his age, fairy-books, and 
especially tales of giants. Giants to him were the great 
features of these ; you would have thought there was 
nothing else real in the world, and that everything be- 
sides existed for their sake, to set them off as it were : 
a giant, in his idea, was the very perfection of all that 
was human. From the parlour of the ' manse' we could 
hear him in his own bedroom, as he sat reading 'Jack the 
Giant-Killer' aloud, in a clear sonorous voice, with the 
solemnity of a chapter in the Bible : — 4 And Jack went 
on,- and came to a house where the giant he had heard 
of was sitting at the door eating his supper ;' and so 
on. Of a Sunday, by way of change, it was the 4 PU- 
grim'a Progress,* where Giant Despair and Doubting 
Castle were the prime passages: the scenes of the 
prisoners in his dungeon, and of the giant's conversa- 
tion in bed with his wife, were dwelt upon with inde- 
; scribable zest ; the monster being all the while evidently 
regarded with favotir, as a kind of injured hero, rather 
than otherwise. When the little boy came first to 
school, he was put in the youngest form : he did not 
seem at all troubled or bewildered, however, by the new 
scene of confusion, but sat pondering over his book in 
his accustomed grave manner, looking about him now 
and then as if ho saw nothing extraordinary. His in- 
telligence soon made him a favourite with the master, 
wbo was a good-natured man after all, and seemed 
amused by the cool familiarity in which ho addressed 
him. One day soon after little Brown's coming, his 
class was called up to read their lesson, and he ap- 
peared at the head of it. A boy who was reading came 
to the word cfuigrin, and was stopped to tell the mean- 
ing. *You?' 'You?' 4 You?' said the master to one 
after another. 4 You, Gra?me Brown, what is the mean- 
ing of chagrin?' Graeme looked down for a moment, 
and up at the ceiling. 'Give an example,' said the 
master. 

Orrcme Brown opened out Immediately, as if quite 
at homo, and in a solemn measured sort of tone—' If 
one giant saw a man in a garden, and caught hold of 
him, and was going to eat him ; and if another giant 
was looking over the wall, and came and took the mau 
away, theu the first giant would feel chagrin.' 

All the other boys laughed at this illustration. 
4 Quito right,' said the master ; 4 but what in the world, 
boy, made you think of giants, eh?' 

The boy stared up in his face with far greater asto- 
nishment 4 Mr Gow f exclaimed ho as solemnly as 
before, in a sort of reproving tone, 4 did you never read 

Jack the Giant-Killer?'" 

' No,' said Mr Gow, almost taken aback, and, as 
Grxme thought, naturally ashamed at having to con- 
fess his ignorance. 

4 Well, Mr Gow,' continued he, 4 I've lent it to a boy, 
but I'll lend it to you whenever he's done.' 

4 Why, the boy's mad! ' ejaculated the schoolmaster, 
unable to restrain his laughter — 4 perfectly mad 1 Go 
] out to play, and don't let me hear you talking of such 
| nonsense again! Ha! ha! ha! giants indeed!' said he, 
; laughing to himself every now and then, but so taken 
i with the idea, that it kept him in good-humour for the 
rest of the afternoon ; and he made the Latin classes 
read several passages in Ovid and Virgil, that showed it 
not to have been one unknown to the ancients. G ramie 
Brown is now a man, nnd although, I daresay, he has 
found several giants to contend with in life, yet he 
would no doubt laugh as heartily if he remembered this 
incident, that first cast discredit on his childish studies 
and associations. 

We used, after all, sincerely to detest that school, in 
which we sequestered rustics from the other side of 
the hills never got rightly acclimated. Tliere was a 
local feudal sort of feeling between the two district*, 
lingering, as I fancy, from the old Border days, when 



the Elliots, the Armstrongs, and the Scotts used to 
hold those ruined towers and fortalices that here and 
there appeared amongst the trees by the bank of a 
stream. The boys of the village persecuted us, the only 
two strangers ; they would have known us by our diffe- 
rent tone of voice; and after school hours, we were only 
glad to get away into the long solitary road. By the 
hill footpath there were various little perils at times 
which we wished to avoid — a dangerous bull in one 
field we had to pass through, unless we crept along 
the other side of the hedge, over swamps and ditches. 
At the back of a farm-house on our way there was n 
ferocious dog, very often loose ; and the farmer himself 
had marked us for depredations on bis peas, beans, and 
turnips ; while, on the other hand, there was a band of 
rough, rude elder boys that crossed every morning from 
a line of houses with a windmill In sight of the high- 
road, and would infallibly commence hostilities against 
us if we came in contact out of the master's reach. In 
the evening, however, we generally preferred this course 
to the more solitary one, beset as that was with objects 
of dread, real and imaginary. At that hour wc got off 
in time to escape our unfriendly schoolfellows ; and till 
we got to the dark fir plantation, where the gipsies 
were encamped with their fire and their carts, had little 
else to do but contrive amusement for the way. That 
peaceful interval was the space into which were com- 
pressed most of our boyish freedom, our unrecorded 
dialogue, our speculations on the world and fairyland. 
Countless were the devices then resorted to : when the 
ripe hips and hawa were on the hedgerows, each would 
choose his side, and stake his lottery against that of the 
other, as if the whole extent of nature were bounded by 
that variegated fringe, and this were quite our own. 
Then when the country came in sight from a rising 
ground, wc had a game of puzzles with the objects 
around us ; one of us by turns fixed liis mind secretly 
on something within view, from the stones at our feet 
to the distant tree up against the sky, while the other 
had a certain number of guesses allowed to find it out. 
On a knoll by the side of that road, too, there was an 
old thatched cottage, with an immense upright block of 
stone at the end of it. The place was called 4 Standing- 
Stone,' and there was a popular rhyme attached, which 
used regularly to afford ns matter for the most serious 
inquiry, whether superstitious, mythological, or histo- 
rical ; shedding also a mysterious interest on the house 
itself and its inhabitants. The doggerel couplet involved 
a favourite quirk with the vulgar of most rural districts, 
though somehow or other it always seemed to have in 
this case an unusually imposing effect— 

' Wlicn Ktannin' Slant htm (tie cocV craw. 
It whet-Is about, and faces tlordon Law.' * 

One day we had just come in sight of 4 Standing-Stone,' 
I remember, when the most awful thunder-storm I ever 
witnessed on land broke out upon us. Tho lightning 
glanced behind the black uplands in the distance till 
you would have thought Smailholm Tower leapt from 
the blast of a furnace, and in again ; then all of a sad- 
den the fierce flash of it blazed out all around us, as if 
the whole earth and air were annihilated in light, while 
we stood first blinded and then deafened. One time it 
ran up the very middle of the sky like a ragged split 
from there to the horizon, a keen flare striking down 
far away on the edge, where it seemed going to melt 
everything up; the thunder crashed at once over our 
heads, rattling away round till I actually conceived, in 
my boyish bewilderment, that the day of judgment was 
come. The rain fell in white sheets, and we sat below 
the hedgo under a joint-stock umbrella, which our mo* 
tber and aunt mado it the morning's victory, whenever 
they wero up, to force upon us, and which it was with 
us as solemn a daty, if possible, to leave in tlie lobby. 
All the time Standing-Stone, with its huge Cyclopean 
remnant— raised, as somo said, by the Picts, ond, ac- 



* Lnc, » frequent Bccrfrh name tor hill. 
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cording to other*, by no mortal strength — hud been 
right before us ; sometimes appearing to creep nearer, 
a* it grew of a ghastly leaden darkness ; sometimes far 
off in a dreary, desolate plash of rain, like arrows driving 
across it from oTer the clouds. When the lightning 
was dazzling down behind it, and the loud thunder 
rolled along, end it was heaved up again with its black 
shape oa silent aa death, it made me think of those who 
were to rise perhaps next minute : it had the look of 
the only grave in the world, with a tombstone at its 
head, and we the only living. Drenched we were to 
the skin, yet couldn't think of going up to ask shelter. 
When the rain was almost over, however, and wc were 
lagging past, as cold and stiff as need be, a man came 
out of the door behind to look at the weather. Tie no 
sooner observed us and our condition than he called us 
in. We were heartily welcomed by the goodwife, sat 
at a blazing peat Are surrounded by children, dined on 
potatoes and milk, and instead of going forward to 
school, spent several holiday hours there, or catching 
trout in the swollen burn. The terrible thunder-storm 
of course was in my responsible hands a ground of jus- 
tification sufficiently expatiated on, so that we received 
sympathy rather than reproof for our aberrations this 
time. Oh. parents are so often deluded, poor, good 
simple people, because they seem to forget so how their 
minds ran when they were children themselves ! A 
man should carry youth in his heart to know the way 
of teaching, punishing, or praising a boy. 

We were very fond of telling stories in those days, 
chiefly on our way from school, or when we had gone 
early to bed. The latter is the place for an imagina- 
tion ! A sort of serene throne it is, from which you 
overlook the kingdoms of faery, of adventure-life, and 
of dream-land. We used to fall asleop with the words 
of a history on the lips of one and in another's ear; 
drawling out longer and longer, and slower and slower, 
until the hero that * went on, and on, and on,' finally 
vanished in solemn silence or a most picturesque snore. 
Sunday night was a great occasion with our blanket 
narratives, only wc piously substituted then, for the 
adventures of Jack and his innumerable brothers, ac- 
counts of Noah's irk. Jonah in the whale's belly, and 
Abraham the patriarch. But coming home from school, 
we made it a regular and necessary business : I, ns the 
elder and moro learned, would commence the vastest un- 
dertakings in the romantic line that ever were planned. 
' Dumas' or the ' Wandering Jew' was nothing to me: 
I set off, without scruple, by endowing the insignificant 
parents with a family of children, whose dissatisfaction 
with their paternal roof was by no means extraordinary, 
as no humnn labour could have supported them — and all 
for the endless prospect »f rotating the haps, mischances, 
and achievements that befell them in the endeavour to 
' push their fortunes,' and to meet again out of as 
many different roads. From * Mair's Introduction ' 
and Cottar's campaigns it was but a sudden step, only 
passing the carpenter's shop us the end of the village, 
into the thread of these curious biographies, taken up 
where left off the previous evening. I think 1 see my 
little solemn-faced brother, with bis large black eyes, 
looking up and listening as to an oracle of fiction, 
which was replenished as well from the utmost aban- 
donment of capricious inspiration as from anything 
that occurred to ourselves. How he laughed at recog- 
nising, through this conventional garb of ' Hop o' my 
Thumb' and ' Jack of the Bcau-Htalk,' a familiar inci- 
dent 1 and how he was perplexed, and came out with 
the crudest simplicities of childhood when called upon 
himself for a story in turn! If I could just hear my- 
self for one minute now babbling these foolish tales in 
the language they were phrased in, what would I give 
of the present lucubration ! which would be truest to 
the heart and spirit of the time never more to be ! 

Knough, however, of such mere ' green' innocence of 
school • going : those days, all their joys, their bois- 
tcrousness, and their mischief, were milk and water to 
the times we entered on shortly after, on the removal of 



the household to a town seventy miles off. Before, we 
were only half school-boys ; there was an idyllic quiet- 
ness and a fairy-like romance in onr circumstances and 
onr natures, between us and the hum of wooden forms, 
the drawling out of tasks. Every day there was a 
journey, with the school beyond for an appendage: 
harvest-time, weather, and accident came in ; it was at 
home, with the farmer's children shouting through the 
stackyard, the cow-herding of a Saturday, the game 
among the trees, the circle round the parlour fire, that 
we found our attractions. The grammar-school of 

S was quite another matter. We were in it heart 

and soul ; our companions and amusements were there; 
there was life, strife, the whirl and impetus of real 
combined boyishness, with all its tricks, plots, hostili- 
ties, and friendships ; actually even emulation in the pro- 
fessed object of learning. The day we were introduced, 
as before, with our laughable green bags, still more 
country-like than formerly, I recollect well the hitherto 
unfclt pride with which I surmounted all these dis- 
advantages, liy rising place after place to the head of 
the second class, where I had stood up at the foot. It 
was the signal, indeed, of a superciliously hostile atti- 
tude on the part of my more aspiring classmates ; but 
ever after, amidst all the reckless wildness of out-door 
habits, there was a pleasure quite as characteristic to 
me in the struggle to keep the position I had won. 
The approving eye of the master was on me, a first 
impression which on his part never wore off, in spite of 
the separate function he was perpetually called on to 
exercise, of chastisement for practical misbehaviour. It 
is amusing to mc at this day to remember, and some- 
what affecting too, how the • doctor' was divided be- 
tween his technical satisfaction in my Latin and Greek, 
and his disapproval of my irregular pranks. The old 
gentleman would put the question in succession, re- 
serving me for the last ; and I recollect few things that 
went more to my heart in those days than his disap- 
pointed expectation when I could not answer. He 
would turn me at once down to the foot, and delight 
in exciting my ardour to climb up again, by sundry 
little vexations and obstacles. The junction of the 
three higher classes every afternoon for ' Mair's In- 
troduction' or • Carson's Appendix' was a drawn battle- 
field, eliciting all the cleverness and quickness, more 
than the solid substratum, of every one. Boy after 
boy, who could correct a word of the reader, would 
call It out, or • trap,' as it was entitled in school 
slang: I, on the other hand, was slow in my intel- 
lectual movements, however tenacious : down I often 
went to near the foot, and it was absolutely fearful to 
glance up the long row of boys between. The doctor 
would watch me from the comer of his eye ; and I 
could have cried when tlie Dutch clock on the wall 
pointed at four, settling our places till next morning. 
I for my part seldom looked over a lesson at home 
except on such occasions ; but well primed from dic- 
tionary and grammar — Ainsworth and Ruddimao — did 
I return. He knew when there wns business In my 
face. In general, my trust was in chance inspirations 
and happy guesses from actual practice; a thorough 
grounding" from my father, in old times of home tuition, 
gave me the advantage I had. The doctor would look 
up from his desk and see me busy with a knife at mine, 
or chewing paper to throw at the ceiling, with agonized 
figures thereto suspended -, he would steal quietly round 
the corner of the class he was hearing, and the first I 
knew of him then was a sharp cut from his leathern 
many-fingered thong. Considerable, by the by, was the 
smart of that said pair of taw»e, wielded by no inex- 
perienced arm, when the unhappy culprit, returning 
too late from the ' ten minutes ' interval, had been 
making snow-balls. There was a certain number of 
strokes which an accustomed jvalm like my own could 
endure with comparative impunity, but the doctor had 
learnt what that limit was, and also could calculate 
the preparatory effect of wet snow. You wouldn't 
have expected the possessor of a dozen languages and 
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dabbler in twentj, to bo so knowing as he was in 
the office of a boatswain's mate. But a good soul — 
learned, indolent, and absent, when out of school — 
was the doctor; with his eternal Oxford -gray coat, 
his large shoes, his protruded under lip, and the lines 
of philology on his face ; the many-bladed penknife, 
with which he delighted to cut the specks off a new 
volume ; methinks I have him before me now, silently 
pointing with his fingers closed in the book to one per- 
plexed boy after another ! He was so kind as always to 
entertain the fixed notion of my being a genius, and 
having an aptness for Greek, so blessings be on him 
and his memory ! 

I really don't well know how to explain that spirit 
of mischief which possessed me then, and which was a 
byword in the town. It was, as I can only call it, the 
awkwardness of one intending to do something fine, as 
well as the heedless abandonment to any object that 
I turned up. Now and then I used to wonder at myself, and 
I have a half suspicion it was done for a mask. In reality, 
if you had seen me amongst the rest, you would have 
said, 'There is a stupid quiet fellow trying to look lively, 
or else n sentimental character drawing the house and 
trees.' But at all events, what old woman's teapot have 
I not broken with a stone down the chimney ? What 
mother has not received her child with his head bruised 
by my • shinty club?' And what owner of an orchard 
has not had reason, on my account, to Inquire after his 
best apples ? Nevertheless, after I had gone to writing 
and arithmetic, and enme back only for an hour's read- 
ing of Homer, the first figure I saw was usually that of 
my formerly shy brother in the act or passion of receiv- 
ing a series from the doctor's instrument, he being then 
too hardened for the ' helper's' minor thong. 'Ah, 

C ,' the worthy pedagogue would say to me half 

reproachfully. 1 you were bad, but your brother is ten 
times worse '.* 

Eights in those days of course made up n great part 
of our existence, what with their preliminaries, their 
substance, and consequences. My first regular one was 
witli a schoolfellow of my own age and size, and the 
quarrel arose more out of the will of our companions 
than our own. We were conducted in procession at the 
interval to a place behind school, the classic 1 Valley ' 
and ' Ladies' Kock' of his poetry who used to be writing 
in the neighbourhood of our former village semiuary. 
My opponent, apparently ready for the onset, was yet 
pushed upon me by his seconds, or else I daresay the 
first blow might never have been given ; as for my 
part, I had then no particular taste for my own blood, 
and was trembling like an aspen, not so much from foar, 
as nervousness. The other seemed to think the whole 
matter turned upon the onset, and hit right and left 
upon my head and shoulders, without receiving, a return 
front me, until my nose was bleeding and one ejx> 

swelled. ' AVell done, W 1' shouted his friends; 

and 'Well done, C !* cried mine, when I all at 

once, utterly devoid of ' science,* rushed at iny antago- 
nist, who hud pinsed under the idea of my being dot»c 
already. 'Now, W ■ — t' isJd one spectator— * Now, 
C '.' said another in quick alternation, as the con- 
test thickened, and I showed an effect from my injuries 
contrary to what was expected. 1 Stick up, W |! ex- 
claimed one side eagerly, as the latter went stumbling 
back from a blow on the forehead, and as I followed up 
my advantage. ' Stick up, man ! bung up his other 

eye ! ' W , however, was soft at b ,ttom, heavy in his 

motions, and rather less persevering than myself, fiercely 
as he had come on; he flagged, vacillated, struck wide, 
and after twenty minutes* stout engagement, suddenly 
put his hands to his face and burst into tears. I confess 
I scarcely knew whether I had triumphed or not, though 
I felt I could go on for h.tlf an hour mure, so furious had 
the blood made me, along with the dull swilled nen Na- 
tion of my half-closed eye. They were leading W 

away, when the will-known form of Ufa doctor appeared 
in the distance, and all was n scene of tumultuous flight 
I got home, rubbed my face with lard, and was con- 



triving how to avoid presenting myself at dinner, when 
my late antagonist, hU countenance thoroughly dis- 
figured, and still crying, appeared at the door, led by 
his uncle. They came to accuse mc of the crime of 
beating the said James, and for which I do believe my 
own personal state would not have secured mc against 
a paternal drubbing, had the affair reached my father 
in its purity. In his view all fighting of this kind was 
heinous; in the present state of things, however, I am 
afraid it is necessary — to which it would no doubt 
have been rejoined that a good whipping is still more 
so. To the demands of the angry uncle, my mother, 
who had to be let into the transaction, opposed the un- 
deniable answer of my wounded countenance, shining 
with grease ; and my father, good easy man, was put 
off with the hazy idea of an unfortunate accident, run- 
ning against n wall, or the like. Thanks to the recipe 
of hogs'-lard, I appeared next morning in my place at 
school, although with a prismatic halo round Oue eye ; 
whereas the laeky James contrived to make a couple 
of holidays out of his condition. Not a few other battles 
had I to go through for the assertion of my place; but 
in all, merely by stubborn determination never to be 
beat, and n sort of blind perseverance, did I come off 
victorious, so as in the end not to require any more. 
The most difficult part of it was to get free of annoy- 
ance from tin; idle 'Waokguard boys' beyond the pale, 
who would take every opportunity of tyrannising over 
us when caught ulone. Fair-play was by no menns one 
of their rules, and it was only by dint of standing np 
boldly that any of us could enjoy the privileges of 
the town. Without a few successful encounters, one 
would have been obliged to snoak round the corners 
of the streets, or to eonflne his peregrinations to the 
garden ; whereas after that, yon were recognised with 
respect as one of the initiated, und could join pleasantly 
even with them in a game at ' buttons.* 

In our town, however, proceedings were frequently 
conducted on a more extensive scale. A bittor rivalry 
existed between particular schools ; alliances were 
formed, and drawn battles appointed between them, 
somewhat similar to those in tho cultivated little re- 
publics of Greece. Ours might have been compared to 
the polished Athens; that of the writing-roaster, or 
' Patie's,' which was mode up of grown lads, agricultu- 
ral, commercial, and burghal, resembled cloddish Hceotia, 
and its friendship was alternately gained by contending 
parties, so as to decide the balance. Our unmitigated 
and much-dreaded foes were the boys of ' Eraser's,' a 
neighbouring school, resorted to by all sorts and sizes, 
from hospital, lane, and country, and swarming with 
numbers. This was the Sparta of our land of war 
and letters, whose divided states no Araphictyonic 
council or Olympic games tended to soften, unless for 
some huger mischief. 'FrascrV had all the Laoedre- 
monian contempt for learning, eloquence, and i>oetry, 
except when some rude Tyrt«*us shouted the war-cry 
in vulgar rhyme. They were terrible in the strength 
of blackguardism, anil hid one or tsro dirty heroos whom 
1 there were few to meet single-handed. The battle was 
often fought in the street, or round the wails of the old 
Gothic churches at the top. When we were engaged in 
thick tntlee, stones flying, and sticks at work, a detach- 
ment would come pouring out of some narrow cfose, to 
take the grammar-school in rear. Then was it sod to 
a lover of his commonwealth ; Athenians fled, or were 
captured; Spartans, that did not know 'qui* from 
*7M->rf,* shouted pn>ans of triumph. If. again, it was the 
sudden cry of 'Patie's is coming!' then the day was 
probably our own. Up from the back lane they de- 
ployed in tumultuous array. The dull Thebans, who 
were yet able to respect Attic culture, generally threw 
their force on our side, and many a stubborn champion 
of Ignorance nnd blackguardism was pommelled to his 
heart's content. One campaign I remember that lasted 
several days. All the tactics of generalship, ambuscade, 
and military contrivance were put in action. Genius 
as well as courage was called forth; when, baring 
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snatched a hasty dinner in the interval, the w 
grammar-school tallied forth at four o'clock, to 
themselves with sticks and stones. The ' Valley 1 
a scene of confusion. A dense line drawn up on either 
side ; missiles flying hot and heavy between ; until an 
attempt was made by the town's officers, with signal de- 
feat, to disperse us. On the last day it had fallen to a 
tort of guerilla warfare, and it would have been the 
utmost peril to venture along the edge of the Hack 
Walk trees without good support. In the evening, most 
of our party had gone home; but the * Ladies' Ruck' 
was held, fort-wise, by a band of ' Eraser's.' I had col- 
lected with me a small detachment, which was aug- 
mented by a few friendly * blackguards,' as we called 
them, who were bound to no system, and could be pur- 
chased by reward. In a moment of foolhardiness I led 
them full speed up the ascent, amidst a shower of 
stones. Wc gave a wild shout, gained the top, and 
flourishing our huge cabbage-stocks ('kail-runts'), drove 
our op|>onents down an the other side. A whole host 
of small fry, however, were lodged at hand behind the 
wall of the town churchyard, and kept up a heavy fire 
on our exposed situation, which it was impossible to 
bear. All at once my followers deserted me, broke up, 
and disappeared ; while I fled for bare life, pursued by 
half-a-dozen determined foes, who owed me an old 
grudge. Down through the trees to the foot of the lull, 
along the park, and across the fields did I run on for 
absolutely a mile and n-half, in the hope of distancing 
my enemies. At length I dropped d«iw n from sheer 
exhaustion, was seized unresistingly, and silent for want 
of breath and hope, was led up in triumph towards the 
head- quarters. In this nice emergency, to my extreme 
joy, I was rescued by a journeyman printer whom I 
happened to know, and got home safe- Such were the 
haps and varieties of our -schoolboy life, wbcu it was 
in its glory. 

Yet if 'there were school-day strifes and mischiefs, 
there were alto school-boy companionships and friend- 
ships. Sentiment, indeed, was as abhorrent to that age 
as sermons; but it was, after all, the very time of a full, 
unhesitating, unthinking love. Sneaking kindnesses 
there were now and then, by the way. towards girls 
one would no more have dared to speak to than with 
an empress ; but iJti* was a free instinctive affection for 
some compeer, to whom it attached you, you knew not 
and cared not why. Again and again was this felt by 
me, and once or twice with an inexpressible force, that 
sense of being drawn to another unlike yourself, which 
never occurs in after years. On each occasion, by the 
by, the individual had some sister or female relative in 
k whom the same features were ouly modified by the 
difference of sex, and towards whom the same emotion 
seemed to Hit through me now and then, more distant 
and undefined, like the nameless identity iu their eyes 
and faces. The love of David to Jonathan, that n.issed 
the low of woman, was fur tho brother of her whom he 
had sought so earm*tly ; and, moth ink* it was nothing 
hot a regard tliat «ould ojily havo transcended love 
during the. youth and school-days of tliu world; tor tltc 
friendships of Cin itks also were mom pure and abiding 
I titan tlmir marriages. On the part of my boyish friends 
there was no equal fondness , it was a soli tary yearning 
with which I would lie on the grass behind the house 
of my companion, and wait till his leisure or caprice 
allowed him to join rue. The associations, the iuii 



follies, that had already begun to include something of 
real emotion. Romance and sentiment contended with 
the need for action: of all spheres in the world for 
these, the ocean had most fully seized upon my ima- 
gination ; and by common consent of friends and foes, 
no other element but the sea was fit for such a pest to 
civilised society. So to sea I went ; that step was to 
me the great one from boyhood into the stern affairs of 
life. It PL-ems to me as if a like ocean in memory now 
rolls, with its foreign lands, its storms and difficulties, 
between my school-boy days and now. It makes nil 
beyond it affecting : I never see the little boy too late 
for school, with his bag and slate, opening the door In 
just foreboding, while the loud hum of voices is let out 
and shut in again, but 1 feel what an impassable chasm 
is between him and me. Once I called at our old 
grammar-school to pay the doctor a visit of respect t 
the well-known class, all strange faces, read their lesson 
before me ; I remembered the occasional visitors, former 
scholars iu coat and liat, that used in our own day to do 
the same. 

One of the most touching dreams I ever had, too, was 
one in which, with the vividest reality, I was once more 
driving the wooden ball before me with my 'club' along 
the 4 Valley:' a throng of mingling and active figures 
were pursuing and meeting me ; while one in particular, 
with his well-known tassclcd cap, stood swinging his 
weapon in tho midst. Another moment, and the whole 
scene was gone : I woke with tho tears under my closed 
eyelids, and for a moment could almost think I felt the 
palpable vision relapse into that longing ache at heart 
from which imagination had shaped it. Farewell, oh 
time which we so often wish foolishly to renew, when it 
is mow only that we enjoy it 1 Hut faro thee sweetly and 
well for those whom, year after year, it is enfolding : 
What is it that we more wisely deplore, or more often, 
than that we laid not up in it richer treasures for the 
future, and did not prize, at least ns much at our sport, 
the sacred discipline, the healthful nourishment, of 
school ! 



FREAKS U'ON FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND TREKS. 

Loud Daco* say*, with characteristic energy, 1 our oxpc- 
rimcnts wc take care to be cither of use or discovery, 
cither light-bestowing or fruit-producing, fer wc hate 
impostures, and despise curiosities. Yet because wc 
must apply ourselves somewhat to others, we will set 
down some curiosities touching planU' Not quite 
sharing his opinions about curiosities, since it is never 
safe to say that a curiosity may aot produce light, or 
even boar fruit in due season, and thus contain tho 
germs of utility, while it may be always useful when it 
stimulates men to reflection upon the abstract prin- 
ciples which combined to bring it forth, we have come, 
though by a somewhat different route, to the same con- 
clusion with tho stupendous author of the ' Novum 
Organum.' We propose in this place to set down some 
singular ' curiosities touching plants curiosities which 
have had their origin, no* in what we call « freaks of 
nature,* but in the horticultural gambolling* of pome 
oddity-hunting gardeners. If in no other repect di- 



rtctly u«cAil, our paper will not serve a mean end if it 
ginative force, and the fanciful longings, were only htings into prominence the very reraarkoblc and valuable 
being gathered then, which, at a future epoch of cha- fact, that the laws conferred by the All-wise Author of 



meter, would turn it fully upon some fair cuuuteiuuc* 
more remote from my own nature. 

But the world was waiting for us, and could not be. 
put off much longer j the very discifdine of boyhood 
was silently preparing each of us for life, to which 
those pranks and forceful enurgies. like tho leaps and 
strides of a bather running djwn the sand, brought one 
plunging in, till he got suddenly beyond his depth, and 
must strikeout to swim. So it was with myself: the 
wild spiriVof mischief apent itself in bolder and, bolder 



CrcaUvn upon tho vegetable kingdom arc of such lati- 
tude, as to admit of certain modifications under the 
ihfluence and direction of human skill, which may be, as 
thoy have been, rendered subservient to the real or arti- 
ficial necessities of mankind. 

It is amusing to notice with what unbounded cre- 
dulity ancient writers have received accounts of the 
extent of man's plastic power over the vegetable world ; 
and it may bu mentioned as a singular circumstance, 
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that in the abounding works on natural magic which 
turned the brain* of philosophers in the seventeenth 
century, this art generally occupies an important place. 
Ludicrous recipes for effecting all sort* of marvels in 
vegetable physiology are extant. Jean Baptista Porta 
would teach his disciples the following feats of horticul- 
tural skill:— How to turn an oak into a vine; how to 
produce naturally stony fruit without stones ; and the 
delightful art — how to produce kernels without shells, to 
as to save the trouble of nut-cracking ; moreover, how to 
incarnadine the golden-coloured melon ; how to blanch 
the ruddy purple of the mulberry ; how to give a blush 
to the white cheek of tho lily, and a pallor to the too 
violent warmth of the rose; how atao to give balmy 
fragrance to the scentless dowers, or, sad perversion ! to 
turn on agreeable odour into a repulsive one; how to 
change bitter almonds into sweet ; and lastly, most mar- 
vellous of all, how to bestow sweetness of flavour, and 
even perfume, upon the— onion ! We nocd scarcely say 
these arc all fables 5 they will be instantly detected as 
such by any child of the present age. The exaggeration 
must not, however, be allowed to cast discredit over the 
whole art ; for unquestionable facts are to be adduced, 
which prove the possibility of effect* almost na strange, 
but not, like these, militating against the fundamental 
lows of botanical science. 

It is difficult to refuse belief to the numerous autho- 
rities that can bo quoted for tho strange freaks which 
have sometime* been played upon fruits. It in said — 
and we leave the responsibility of the assertion to those 
who can better verify it— that gardeners have succeeded 
in, so to speak, casting their fruits into moulds, just as a 
cook does her jellies! Thus, for instance, apples have 
been made to assume the shape of human head", of the 
heads of animals, and of mathematical figures, though of 
course with no great sharpness of outline or fidelity of 
detail. Cucumbers have been elongated into walking- 
sticks, or expanded into spheres. Even the forms of dra- 
gons and other monstrous productions hare been produced 
by properly treating these plastic fruits. The method of 
accomplishing such freaks has been to place a mould of 
clay or wood consisting of several pieces, so as to admit 
of being removed when the monstrosity was ripe, over 
the young fruit. As this increased in size, it? expanding 
tissues assumed the form of the cavity in which they 
found themselves confined. The famous finger-fruit of 
China is never produced on the same plant after it has 
passed from the gardener's into the purchaser's hands. Is 
it possible that the expert Celestial horticulturists adopt 
a moulding process of this kind I It becomes us, hew- 
ever, to speak circumspectly of such freaks ; and we 
will therefore proceed to notice others upon which more 
decided language is permissible. The next class — one 
still more curious than the preceding — was the custom 
of drugging fruits aa they grow upon tho trees! By 
this ingenuity orchards were to be turned into apo- 
thecaries' shops; here a tree would beud down laden 
with cathartic apples, there another with literally sleepy 
pears ; grapes would become powerful pills ; and plums 
represent, in more senses tlian one, boluses « To what 
end this remarkable contrivance! Let the answer be 
given iu the words of one of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the plan — ' In order that those who dislike medi- 
cine in tho ordinary forms, may take it, even with pica- 
sure, in this way;' finding out of course, probably to their 
subsequent dismay and perplexity, that where they had 
been, as they thought, taking dessert, they had been 
swallowing drugs. If we are to believe tho accounts 
given of the processes for effecting this odd end, there 
were four methods of physicking the unfortunate trees. 



The most common was to cut a hole in the branch, and 
fill it with the drug. Now it must be mentioned, that 
if the drugs were thus really inserted in quantities at 
all likely to affect the properties of the fruit, the pro- 
bability would bo that they would kill the tree. How- 
ever, therefore, we may feel disposed to credit tho fact 
of an attempt to produce medicated fruit, and it seems 
unquestionable, the strongest suspicion must attach to 
all accounts of the medicinal effects of such productions. 
It appears at one period in the seventeenth century to | 
have been a distinct business, by which persona got their 
livelihood, selling fruit like antibilious pills, two apples 
for a dose, and a grape for a good night's rest. 

The art of grafting led, as may well be imagined, to 
a vast uumber of horticultural tricks upon trees, some 1 
genuine, others more ingenuities of fraud. Thus an old 
writer says, * I have seen a tree which bare several diffe- 
rent kinds of fruit. It was of a good size, and was planted 
iu a large flower-pot filled with very rich earth, in order 
to sustain tho large demand made on it by the tree fur 
sustenance. It bare three branched. Of these, one held 
clusters of grapes of more than one kind, some being 
medicated, and of these, some were soporifics, others 
apcrieuts. The second branch bare peaches without , 
stone* ; and the third, two kinds of cherries, some sour, 
others uuccharine. The bark of this wonderful tree wad 
adorned with roses, and other flowers which grew upon • 
it !' Pliny also informs us that in the garden of Lucul- 
lus there was a celebrated tree which teemed with ripe 
pears, apples, figs, plums, olives, almonds, and grapes ! 
Hut this passes beyond even the probability of a fraud. 
Virgil, who is said to be the curliest author that makes 
mention of tbe act of grafting, speaks iu some respects 
poetically when be talks of trees green with foliage, and 
ripo with fruits not their own; and altogether so when ho 
tells us that the rough-tasting cherry blooms upon the 
mild nut-tree of the plane, laden with great and rosy 
apples ; of the beech all white with tbe flower* of the 
chestnut, and the ash with those of the pear; and, to cap 
the climax, of fig* regaling upon dainty feasts of acorns 
under the shadow of a towering elm ! In addition to 
these, accounts have passed current of roses becoming 
deep red by being grafted on a black currant bush ; of 
oranges becoming blood-red by being united to tbe pome- 
granate ; of jasmines becoming yellow by union with 
orauge-trecs ; and, stranger still, of roses becoming yrcui 
by being grafted on a holly-trcc. Evelyn says positively 
bo saw a rose grafted on an orangc-trce when he was 
travelling iu Holland. How are these things to be ex- 
plained, when it is remembered that the fundamental 
principle of the art consists in the rule, that plants of a 
different genus cannot be made to intergraft! Often, 
indeed, different species of the same genus refuse to unite 
in this war; therefore it is monstrous to suppose that a 
numl>cr of totally distinct genera could ro-cxist upon n 
single stock. Yet, on the other band, it is not justifiable 
to consider all these accounts as actually fabulous ; we 
do not doubt that .lohn Evelyn really caw what he 
believed to be a rose grafted on an orange- stock. Home- 
times the pame sort of freak occurs in nature by an acci- 
dent. The seed of a birch may, for example, have been 
blown by the wind into the mouldering hollow of a 
beech; it there takes root downwards, and sends the 
young shoot upwards, and in time becomes a young tree. 
If, now, some of the branches of the bitch are yet alive, 
the spectacle presented by such an object will be suffi- 
ciently strange, and the contrast between tho wiry habit 
of the birch and that of tho beech will lie a curiosity in 
iuself. Something of this kind was seen by Dccandolle, 
the cmineut French botanist, at Chalonne*. The graceful 
and luxuriant branches of a young cherry-tree were seen 
overshadowing a hoary trunk, the sprouts of which exhi- 
bited tbe peculiar form which characterise the leaves of 
the oak. Here, then, was the apparent union of a cherry and 
au oak, the origin of which was, that a cherry-stone had 
accidentally dropped into a hollow oak-trunk, and in pro- 
cess of time filled the old cavity with its own stem. Now, 
doubtless, in some of the cases in question, an event of a 
similar kind has been either accidentally or intentionally 
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produced. Bacon tells us that it vm a common curiosity 
to have an oruui-productivc tree, and describes in general 
terms the luetliod of its manufacture. For instance, if 
we would hare a tree bearing a number of different 
flower*, the very simple method of effecting it is, to bore 
certain holes in the trunk, to fill them with earth, and 
then to sow tho seeds of the flowers in the earth. With 
the peculiar intuition of genius, he say* in language far 
before any subsequent age but our own, 'I doubt 
whether you can have apples, pears, and oranges on the 
same stock as plums.' 

I ndoubtedly, then, we mast consider tho explanation 
of these freaks to be simply, that when they were actually 
contrary to nature's laws, they were only cheats; and 
where they were not, a* in the fabrication of a flower-tree, 
they were just gardeners' gambols. Ono of the most 
learned writers in tho art of grafting, M. Thouin,* who has 
taken the pains to count up, and classify, and christen ull 
tho different styles of grafting, calling them after this 
fashion ii la Banks, a la Bujfon, to the number of forty 
different varieties, enumerates last the Virgilian graft: 
this was thus effected ; a hole was bored across the diameter 
of a walnut-tree, and a vine branch was passed through 
it while yet in connection with its parent stem; after a 
little time the branch was cut off', and it was suid it 
would then be found united to, and growing upon, the 
walnut. This has been very properly questioned, not as to 
the fact, but as to the nature of the union. It was not a 
true graft; the wood of the tree may have supplied nutri- 
ment to the branch, uot by union of it* vessels, but by the 
decay of the parts surrounding it. From the nature of 
the case, such a union could be but short-lived. This 
may therefore furnish us with a clue to the explanation of 
some of the monstrous vegetable unions which the per- 
verted ingenuity of man has endeavoured to effect. VVe 
arc not, however, to consider our ancestry as the sole perpe- 
trators of these various freaks; they prevail even to the 
present day. The traveller in Genoa or in Florence may 
without any difficulty, beyond a pecuniary one, probably of 
some magnitude, become the fortunate possessor of a tree 
almost as wonderful as those of which casual notice has 
been taken. In a classically-formed flower-pot you sec a 
plant of some size, and of a graceful but most anomalous 
appearance. On this side you would say it was a jasmine, 
heavily laden with odoriferous flowers; on the other it is a 
rose blushing with thickly-clustered blossoms; and again, 
on the third aspect, it is a honeysuckle bursting with 
sweet-smelling buds. Stranger still! look at the stock, 
and by tho leaves of the few branches which it is allowed 
to put forth, you arc ready to believe it to be either a 
myrtle, or, as the case may bo, an orange or a pomegranate. 
Of course this is a mere cheat, spite of the earnest asseve- 
rations of the horticulturists, who protest that the various 
plants are all grafted upon the common stock of the 
orange or myrtle, liut it is a cheat of a most ingenious 
kind, i-uch as would perhaps scarcely be discovered by 
any but an acute ana botanical eye. This lunn of art 
is thus made : the * stock,' of myrtle or other plants is 
headed, cut down to a proper sue, and then tenderly bored 
with an auger right through its middle until the instru- 
ment comes out at the roots, when it is withdrawn. The 
thin and flexible stems of three young and thriving plants 
of jasmine, rose, and honeysuckle, are passed up together 
through the now hollow stock, until their summits emerge 
at the top of it : the four plants are then carefully potted 
in a good-sized pot, with a rich compost around their 
roots. With much care, in time, an elegant compound 
plant makes its appearance ; the horizontal enlargement 
of the three enclosed stents forces them into such close 
proximity, that they wear all the appearance of being 
united into a common stem, and in this condition at the 
flowering period they are exposed for sale, and fetch good 
prices as triumphs of horticultural skill, not over the 
obstinacies, but actually over the fair* of nature! It 
was no doubt by some such trick as the preceding that 
the wondcr-loviug eye of Kvelyn was deceived when he 
was shown the rose grafted on tho orangc-trcc, and the 

»M. Thouin, Artie la Gr<ffir. 



Plinian marvel had doubtless its origin in a similar 
ingenuity. 

Within the just bounds of natural laws, the art in 
question has undoubtedly produced some odd-looking re- 
sults, more singular, because more true, than the preceding 
instances. Thus we are told that occasionally a curiosity 
of art and nature combined was shown in a cherry-tree on 
which several different varieties of the fruit were borne 
— en this side black, on that red, on that nearly white ! 
Some odd experiments have also been attempted by I)e- 
candolle, in which he succeeded in producing grafts in 
some very unlikely instances ; and other continental bo- 
tanists have grafted melons upon cucumber plants, love- 
apples on potatoes, and cauliflowers on cabbages, with the 
most complete success ; results quite as marvellous in 
appearance as many of tho less veracious examples of 
flowers and fruit of different kinds growing upon a com- 
mon stem. As curiosities, this class of horticultural 
effects seems to have lost ground, for plants of the kind 
are rarely seen now. 

Not to be farther tedious, the last freak we intend to 
select out of many that might be mentioned, is the 
extraordinary fancy called the * Art of Dtcarting' The 
Chinese call the unhappy tree -dwarfs ' Aoo Shoo.' 
Selecting au appropriate branch of a tree, they re- 
movo a ring of bark from it, and then cover the 
place with a mass of loam, around which some damp 
iiioks is gcntlv bound, so as to keep it from becoming 
dry.* In a little while the branch puts out radicles into 
the loam, and soon does so in sufficient number to con- 
stitute them efficient food -suppliers. It is then cut 
off below the ball of earth, and the ball is put into a 
shallow oblong-square pot filled with broken pieces of 
alluvial clay. The plant is now watered in very small 
quantities, and all its vital powers arc kept r.t a degree 
only just removed from total cessation: doubtless multi- 
tudes of them perish at this period. Then with patient 
skill tho dwarfer fixes an iron mechanism of wires upon 
tho tender branches, torturing them by slow degrees into 
the mimic resemblance of the gnarled and knotted 
branches of a forest veteran. The hungry roots turn 
hither in their narrow cell, seeking food, and finding 
barely sufficient to support life; and even lest they should 
be too succeshful, they are cut and bumed, until, weary of 
wandering, they are all cramped into their place of 
abode, and must make the most of it. * Every year,' Bays 
one who has seen the process, 4 the leaves become less and 
less, and the buds and radicles arc also diminished, until 
at length the balance between the roots and leaves is 
obtained which suits the character of the dwarf required.' 
Ants arc enticed, moreover, to pierce the heart of the 
unhappy starveling, by means of honey smeared on tho 
bark ; and the more hollow and worm-eaten its appear- 
ance, the more precious in the cruel imagination of the 
rearer. Some varieties of trees long resist these syste- 
matic cruelties, and for fifteen or even twenty yean 
maintain a noble but Tain opposition to their owners' 
will ; at length they are obliged to yield, and together 
with others, which gave up the unequal struggle at throo 
or five years, settle down into trees a few inches hi^h. 
Think of the heaven-scaling bamboo, of the tall and 
well-proportioned cypress, of the graceful and appro- 
priate contour of the orange, of the stately form of tho 
elm, 'minished and brought so low as at fifty years old to 
find ample room for their branches and leaves under nu 
ordinary glass shade! The poor trees cling with an in- 
dissoluble tenacity to the recollections of their child- 
hood. In the winter they are like dry and contorted 
twigs, set upright in a tiny flower-pot, but the spring 
calls even to them to live; their hideous little branches 
put out the tiniest leaves, with a great effort little 
flowers follow, and by and by there is actually a show of 
fruit, and the fruit remains longer on the branches than 
on their free relatives in the wide orchard or iliimit- 



* Baron TIuinboUM i* saiil to hare availed himself of this method 
of wounuf tivc epeciinrn» of tn»» in Oic furcitU of ISntzll, limlin^ 
thrtn wcU-rouUd and able to bear abscission on liii return to the 
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able forest, though it i« only hard, dry, and 
.Autumn shake* it down, and buries it as on untimely 
abortion, with abortive Wave-, and the dwarf- tret' sinks 
back in despair into the icy ami- of winter again, to re- 
pent year after year— until perhaps a hundred are faintly 
told upon its inner wood — the name mournful process. 
Not) lot us gladly lay, on the authority of one well coin- 
potent to speak, that all the Chinese take pleasure in 
this cruel freak; for it is well known that name wealthy 
men — men surely who rightly estimate the blessings of 
liberty, even if they have not loftier conceptions as to 
the sensations (I) of vegetable vitality— i 



able sums in purchasing dwarf-trees for the express pur- 
po«o of removing them from their earthen prisons, and 
setting their cramped-up fibres free. 

Since the exhibition of one of these starvelings in the 
Chinese Collection, we have noticed what seems to be an gafcions of wealth return in time to their elements; that 
attempt to introduce this perverted taste among our- i the myriad wheels of fortune going constantly round in 



think of the master* ft* lf they belonged to a distinct and 
hostile tribe, forgetting — or rather wilfully shutting their 
eyes Upon a fact which ihey know of their own know- 
ledge— that the latter ro«o originally from the same mass 
of which thcmselres farm '<■ part; the master* regard their 
gentlemen customers with fciivy, as persons who have no 
right to be idle, never thmking that the leisure of which 
they complain has been beught by werk j and the gentle- 
men look up 1 tx) x blghtr gentry or nobility as desertle&s 
minions of luck, omitting to carry their gaze a few gene- 
rations back, when the illustrious line would in most 
cases he se»iii to epriug from tlic meanest kinds of t>crviee. 
W« might go on to remark, that the analytical follows of 
rrathetical pi 



selves. Wo have hod the pain of teeing a Torn Thumb 
rose-tree planted in a pet of an inch and o-hnlf diameter, 
and struggling up to the altitude of three or four inches 
in its efforts to expand one or two rose-bnds to the eiie 
of a small sixpence. More recently still, our attention 
has been caught by some funny little groett object*, 
planted in very fiery-looking pots like big thimbles, and 
sot forth in the shop-windows with a placard reading 
thus, ' Ileal living miniature plants after the manner of 
the Chinese, imported from Germany.' On closer inspec- 
tion, we were glad to find that there was no systematic 
cruelty necessary in their production at anyrnte, for they 
appeared to be simply very young members of the family 
ot the cacti. Many of these little things arc full of 
flower; and being tastefully arranged, put iuto miniature 
flower-boskets or upon tiny flower-stands they bare, for 
those who admire the minute, a pleasing effect. The art 
ftf dwarfing, where it has been confined to reasonable 
limits, whore it has bronght flower* iu the room of forc-ht- 
trees into the conservatory, or where it has Ikkmi bene- 
ficial in the orchard and field in restraining the excessive 
vigour of trees and plants, is a valuable handmaid to the 
horticulturist: need wo say when it is made subservient 
to an idle whim, or to gratify a morbid ta-tc for the 
•urious, we should be sorry to sec it practn-cd, or its 
[itMticc encouraged in an age and time like ours? 



II 0 W TO G 1% T O N f 
'ent up in these little islands there are son* thirty 
btDttm unman beings struggling and shouldering their 
v:iy from tho cradle to the grave. The means of e6tt- 
ortahlo living are enough, though not more than enough, 
Vr all; but . the partition is influenced partly by indi- 
Mual management, and partly by a mystical sconce 
>t induVjiu. whiub., in our ignorance of its lawn, we eon*- 
nanly set down as eiia&C* It it no wonder that, in this 
tnxious; aager tarerwd, we hear on all sides the cry. How 
o get on! ' By dome It is uttered In a tune of earnest 
nquiry, while in others it amines the accents of peerish- 
h-s indirrnntioji, or despair. The unsuccessful complain 
f the injustice not only of that tyrannical abstraction, 
"urtunc, but of their luckier brethren ; the impatient 
evilo those who arc before them for standing in their 
vay; the indolent denounce tho industrious for taking 
he bread out of their mouths; same, losing heart, beg 
nimbly of the passcrs-by for the morsel they cannot earn; 
md others take by fraud or force what they could fitr 
nore easily secure by honest ingenuity or resolve. The 
nalcontcnts array themselves in dowse*, order arms 
tgainst order, and the social rrnr never wants fv menlett 
•ven among those who cannot be supposed to bo either 
<! inded by ignorance or goaded by want. 

This struggle, notwithstanding Us heterogenous ele- 
uent?, goes en, upon tho whelo, with great uniformity, 
ud its results are wonderfully fmpnrtinl. The jcalouiv 
-f ela««ofl originates in a mete deluskm. The operatives 



this country differ only in the length of their revolution; 
and that we arc all, high and low, rich and poor, subject 
to tho same laws of social change. But this dues not 
interfere with tho free agency of individuals; on the con- 
trary, it shows that we hovo all a chance, if we will only 
place ourselves in the way; and it gives force and mean- 
ing to the otherwise useless question, How to get on I 

There is no want of answers to this question, but they 
arc all more or less visionary and empirical. They 
usually proceed upon tho quack system of nostrums. 
Some recommend a culm and dogged perseverance as the 
one Hung needful; «h*» a «, uick succession of energetic 
attempts ; and so on; and all are backed, with equal 
strength, by proverbs of most respectable antiquity, illus- 
trated end promt by modem instances. It is not easy 
to find fault with the popular nostrums, for most of 
them are moral and sensible in themselves; but wc all 
know that a thing maybe extremely applicable in a par- 
ticular case, and yet mischievous, or merely absurd, if 
adopted as n specific. The continuance of the cry 
proves the emptiness of tho answer, We do not get on a 
bit the better for being told how; and at every new crisis 
we look with envy and hate upon those who are more 
fortunate than ourselves, attributing our own misfortunes 
to the unfair constitution of society. 1 1 have persevered,' 
.-ays one, 'till I have grown gray -haired in poverty ; I 
have laughed at the instability of my comrades, till they 
have risen into fortune above my head; I have stuck to 
my business, without turning my eyes to the right or the 
loft, till it has deserted me.' Another declares that he 
has seired every opportunity of bettering his condition; 
that he has worked day and night, and tried trade after 
trade; and that now, when everything has failed with 
him, he si.<.s by hit side the poor diudge, tho man of one 
idea, rising gradually into < omfort,aud even rank. These 
arc terrible anomalies: they throw tho specifics into dis- 
repute; and tho cry begins anew, How to get on I 

We mw the other day a 'modern instance' of tho in- 
jtulice iif fortimc. It occurred in the case of some boys, 
who were fishing in the Firth of Forth. One little, 
r.kggeJ, bareheaded, barefooted urcliiu stuck to his 
post like a limpet ; while his companions wandored 
along tho shore, easting their lines at every step. The 
latter sought the fish, while the fish sought him ; the 
one not finding what they took so much trouble to 
seek, and the other merely standing still, and securing 
the Candidates for the bait as fast as he could jerk 
them in. On returning from our stroll, we found this 
scene at its close. The limpet had unfastened himself 
from hii> roc!;, and was wending homewards with a string 
of pedlcys and fluke- (young ocalfish and flounders) half 
a yard long; while his wearied and empty-handed com- 
rades were walking gloomily by his side, eyeing him 
askance, and, we have no doubt, thinking within 
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■dro that b« had some bawd in their bad luck. ' Aha ! ' 
i i i t r _\. i v,i\ in our wisdom, ' here is aa illustration of 
the great business of life : stcadmo** and perseverance arc 
ever sure of their reward !' The next day wc parsed the 
name place, and saw with marked 1 approbation our young 
friend once more upon hi* rock, while bi» unphilosophienl 
companions wero psowliag as formerly along the chare. 
But somehow or other the result on this occasion wns dif- 
ferent. No steadiness, no perseverance, could gain the 
limpet a single nibble, while the peripatetic efforts of 
the rest were highly successful ; and as the boys were 
going home, we heard the disappointed angler bitterly 
accusing his neighbours of having drawn away his tidi ! 

On this second occasion we were not so ready to draw 
the moral. It was clear that some under-plot was going 
on beneath the surface of the water, with the mores of 
which we were unacquainted— that the fortune of pod- 
ley-catchec* was determined by circunu&inces of which 
we knew not the course or nature. It may be that, if we 
were far enough advanced in science, wc might be able to 
tell, from the state perhaps of the wind or tide, whether 
our enticement* would have most effect if offered from 
a rock or when wandering along the shore; but in the 
meantime, it was clear that the nwUey* thought Tory 
littlo of our aphorisms, and laughed our nostrums to 
scorn. 

Although it is impossible, however, to twist the inci- 
dent into an illustration in favour of any universal 
theory, it may suggest to us that in the bosom of society 
there are agencies at work as complicated and mysterious 
as those that govern the Forth. Is there, then, no gene- 
ral rule for 'getting on* in the world ! We think there 
is. Ve cannot tell what is coming; hut wc cu bold 
ourselves in preparation for what may bcf.UL A ship 
that goes forth upon the ocean is provided with appli- 
ances both for catching the breeze and evading the 
storm; and were it otherwise, she would have no chance 
of making a prosperous voyage Tf we examine the 
history of men who have risen in society, wc find their 
elevation, although apparently the result of chance, to be 
duo, in reality, to the fact of their being ready to take 
advantage of the wind or the current. To suppose other- 
wise is to suppose human beings to be inert logs floating 
upon the stream, or feathers dancing in the air. When 



wc hear of a man plodding for life at a thankless profes- 
sion, we may, in nine cases out of ten, conclude him to 
be destitute of the information or accomplishments which 
would have enabled him to take advantage of the thou- 
sand circumstances which are constantly at work in such 
crowded communities as ours. 

We are frequently told of persons who have 'got en' 
by chance; but if we inquire into the particulars of the 
story, wc arc sure to discover that they possessed peculiar 
capabilities for taking advantage of the opening that 
may have occurred. We knew a lad who was chosen 
from his compeers for a service which eventually led to 
prodigious advancement. And why! Simply because 
this lad possessed , in a higher degree than the others, the 
accomplishment of penmanship, which happened to be 
specially wanted in his new employment. The illustra- 
tion in a hamble one; hot if we call to mind the charac- 
ter of tho age we live in, its varied knowledge, and high- 
toned refinement, we shall be led from it to conclude, as 
a general rule, that something more than chance must 
rule the destinies of the fortunate. To descend still 
lower ; suppose a cobbler working at his stall in a village 
— industriously, soberly, pers^rcringly. All, perhaps, will 
not do. The village is waxing to a town ; sanguine 
cobblers come faster than shoes to mend ; and the poor 
man sinks into destitution. Why is this 4 Because 
ho was a cobbler who stuck like cobbler's wax to the 
proverb, and never went beyond his last. Because his 
mind was imprisoned in his stall. Because he was unable 
to take advantage of any one of the currents and counter- 
currents that arc rushing and gu«hing in a rising place, 
and when his own stagnated, could only drift like a life- 



impatience, but to keep up, as far as circumstances per- 
mit, with the requirements of a refined and accomplished 
age, and thus be ready to avail ourselves of any reason- 
able opportunities that may offer. If no such opportu- 
nities occur, what then! Why, then, we have enjoyed the 
finer part of success; we have lived beyond our social 
condition; we have held intellectual association with the. 
master minds of the world; we have prolonged even life 
itself, by multiplying tho spirit of life, which is Thought. 
As for the notion that we can only extend our mental 
acquisitions by neglecting our social employment, that is 
a fallacy which is refuted by the very constitution of the 
society in which wc live. Were this notion correct, there 
would be no such thing as the constant progression we 
have described from the lower to the higher ranks: the 
whole mass would stagnate. 

But while openly avowing our disbelief in the old 
quack nostrums which it has been customary to admi- 
nister, by way of a placebo, to impatient spirits, we do 
not go the length of denying to each its own special vir- 
tue. Perseverance, energy, prudence, resolution, sobriety, 
honesty — all are woeisary for success; but neither singly 
nor in tho aggregate are they capable of insuring it. If 
we seek advancement, our minds must expand beyond 
our present position, whatever it be; and this they can 
only do by the acquisition of knowledge. It is a simple 
secret no doubt— as simple as that of Columbus when he 
how to make an egg stand on end. 



taught his audience 
But for all that, it is the solution of the grand question: 
it is the way, and the only way, f 



log. 

The way to get on is not to rush from employment to 
employment, or to worry ourselves and other* with our 



A MONSTER UNVEILED. 

* Poon thing ! I do feel for her. Though she is a per- 
son I never saw, yet hers seems a case of such oppres- 
sion on the one hand, and sueb patient suffering on the 

other, thnt one cannot but ' 

' Oh I daresay youH sec her in the morning, for 
she often steals out then, when the wretch, I suppose, 
is in bed.' 

• But what could have induced a girl to tic herself to 
such a man ? ' 

' Well, I don't know : the old story, I suppose — false 
appearances ; for no girl in her senses could have mar- 
ried a man with his habits, if she had known of them 
beforehand. There is sometimes a kind of infatuation 
about women, I allow, which seems to blind them to 
the real character of tho man they are in love with ; 
but in this case I don't think she could have known 
how he couducted himself, or she certainly would have 
paused in time. Oh the wretch, I have no patience 
with him!* 

This little dialogue took place In one of those neat, 
bright, clean-windowed, gauxy-eurtaincd houses, which 
I km so many pretty districts within a walking dis- 
tance of the mighty heart of the) great metropolis, and 
between two ladies, the one the mistress of the said 
nice-looking cottage villa, and the other her guest, a 
country matron who lud j^ust arrived on a visit to her 
towu friend; and the object of the commiseration of 
both was the occupant of a larger and handsomer villa 
exactly opposite, but apparently the abode of great 
wretchedness. 

The following morning Mrs IJraybrookc and her 
guest Mrs Clayton were at the window of the parlour, 
which commanded a full view of the dwelling of the 
unhappy Mrs Williams, when the door quietly opened 
aad was as quietly closed attain by the lady herself. 

' Tlicre she is, poor soul,' cried Mrs Braybrookc . 
' only look how carefully and noiselessly she draws the 
gate after her. She seems always afraid that the 
slightest noise 6he may make even in the street may 
wake the fellow, who is now, I daresay, sleeping off the 
effects of last night's dissipation.' 

Mrs Clayton, with all the genial warmth of a truly 
womanly heart, looked over, and followed with her eyes 
as f*r as the street allowed this quiet-looking, broken- 
spirited wifo, investing the whole figure, from the 
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neaflv-trimmed straw-bonnet to the tip* of the bright 
little boot*, with a most intense and mysterious sym- 
pathy ; then fixing her anxious interested gaze on the 
opposite house, she said. ' And how do they live ? How 
do people under such circumstances pass the day ? It 
is a thing I cannot comprehend ; for were Clayton to 
act in such a way, I am sure 1 couldn't enduro it a 
week.' 

* It does seem scarcely intelligible,' answered Mrs 
Braybrooke ; 4 but I'll tell you how they appear to do. 
Sho gets up and has her breakfast by herself— for with- 
out any wish to pry, we can see straight through their 
house from front to back. About this time she often 
comes out, I suppose, to pay a visit or two in the 
neighbourhood, or perhaps to call on her tradespeople s 
and you will see her by and by return, looking up, as 
she approaches, at the bedroom window; and if the 
blind be drawn up, she rushes in, thinking, I daresay, 
to herself, 44 How angry he will be if ho comes down 
and finds that I am not there to give him his break- 
fast 1" Sometimes h« has his breakfast at twelve — at 
one — at two ; and I have seen him sitting down to it 
when she was having her dinner.* 

• And when does he have his dinner?' 

•Oh, his dinner; I daresay that is a different sort of 
thing from hew— poor woman! He dines, I snppose, 
at a club, or with his boon companions, or anywhere, in 
fact, but at home.' 

4 And when does he come home then generally ?' 

•At all hour*. We hear him open the little pate 
with his key at three, four, and five in the morning. 
Indeed our milkman told Susan that he has seen him ; 
sneaking in, pale, haggard, and worn nut with his horrid 
vigils, at tho hour decent people arc seated at break- 
fast' 

• I wonder if she watts up for him ?' 

* Oh no, for we see the light of her solitary candle in 
her room always as we are going to bed ; and you may 
be sure my heart bleeds for her— poor solitary thing! 
I don't know, indeed, that I was ever so interested 
about any stranger as I am about this young crea- 
ture.' 

' Dear, dear ! it is terrible ! ' sighed tho sympathising 
Mrs Clayton. * But docs any one visit them ? Have 
they friends do you think?' 

' I don't think he can have many friends, the heart- 
lew fellow ; but there are a great many people calling — 
stylish people too— in carriages; and there is he, tho 
wretch, often with his half-slept look, smiling ami hand- 
ing the ladies out, as if he were the most exemplary 
husband in the world.' 

♦Has she children? I hope she ha*, as they would 
console her in his long absences.' 

' No, even that comfort is denied her ; she has no 
one to cheer her: her own thoughts must be her com - 
pan ions at such times. Rut perhaps it is a blessing; 
for what kind of father could such a man make? Oh 
I should like to know her; and yet I dread any acquaint- 
ance with her husband j Braybrooke, you know, wouldn't 
know such a man.' 

' My dear Mary, you have made mo quite melan- 
choly : let us go out. You know I have much to see, 
and many people to call upon ; and here we are losing 
the best part of the day in something not much removed 
from scandal.' 

The ladies of course set out, saw all the 'loves of 
bonnets' in Regent Street; all the ' sacrifices' that were 
being voluntarily offered up in Oxford Street ; bought 
a great many things for 'less than half the original 
! cost ;' made calls; laughed and chatted away a pleasant 
I exciting day for the country lady, who, happily for 
herself, forgot in the hustle the drooping crestfallen 
bird who was fretting itself away in its pretty cajje in 
Boad. 

The next day a lady, a friend of Mrs Clayton, who 
had been out when she had left her card the day before, 
called, and after chatting for some time, turned to 
Mrs Braybrooke, and complimenting her on the situa- 



tion of the house, 'I find,' she said, 'you are a near 
neighbour of a dear friend of mine, Mrs Williams.' 

'Mrs Williams!' exclaimed both tor bearers, pale 
with excitement aud curiosity i ' Airs Williams I Oh 
how very singular that you should know her, poor 
miserable creature! Oh do tell us about' 

' Poor — miserable ! What can you mean ? Yon mis- 
take; my Mrs Williams is the happiest littlo woman 
in London ! ' 

'Oh it cannot be the same,' said Mrs Braybrooke. 
' I mean our opposite neighbour in Hawthorn Villa; I 
thought it couldn't bo' 

' Hawthorn Villa'.— the very house. You surely can- 
not have secu her, or her husband, who' 

4 Oh the dreadful, wretched, gambling fellow!' inter- 
rupted Mrs Braybrooke. 4 1 wouldn't know such n 
man ' 

* He!' in her turn interrupted her friend MrsEecles- 
hali. 'He a gambler! He is the most exemplary young 
man In I/mdoti — a pattern of every domestic virtue 
—kind, gentle, amiable, and passionately fond of his 

young wife!' 

4 My dear Mrs Lccleshall, how can you say nil this of 
a man whose conduct is the common talk of the neigh- 
bourhood; a man lost to every sense of shame, I should 
suppose; who comes home to his desolate wife at all 
hours ; whose only ostensible means of living is gamb- 
ling or something cqnally disreputable; who' 

4 You have been most grievously misled,' again in- 
terposed Mrs Rccleshall. 4 Who can have so grossly 
slandered my excellent friend Williams? Ho cannot 
help liia late hours, poor fellow. That may safely bo 
called hi.i misfortune, but not his fault! 'and the good 
lady warmed as she spoke, till she had to untie her 
bonnet and fan her glowing face with her handkerchief. 

4 His misfortune It ' murmured Mrs Braybrooke. 4 How 
can that be called a misfortune which a man con help 
any day he pleases?' 

• But he cannot help it, poor soul ! nc would be too 
happy to spend his evenings at home with his dear little 
wife, but you know his business begins when other 
people's is over.' 

4 Then what, in Heaven's name, t» his business?' 

4 Why, didn't you know? He's the Editob of a 

MoilMNU NKWhl'AriiB ! ' 



A VISIT TO THE DERBYSHIRE POTTERIES. 
These works are scattered over a finely-undulating 
district lying midway between Burton-on-Trent and 
the classic town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch— the more im- 
portant being comprised in tho villages of Woodvillo 
— or Wooden-Box, as the labouring population persist 
in calling it — aud Swadlincote. The neighbourhood 
abounds in the most essential materials — coal and 
clay ; and the eye, as it roams over the slopes of the 
hills, is nttracted by tho gray smoke of distant lime- 
kilns—huge conical furnaces smoking like petty vol- 
canoes ; and here and there the tall chimney and black 
creaking machinery of the coal-pits. It is one of the 
scenes, half agricultural half commercial, so often met 
with in the midland counties — the grccuncss of the 
pastures and hedgerows obscured by smoke, and the 
fields intersected by numerous black footpaths, or gra- 
dually disappearing under the continually-accumulat- 
ing heaps of refuse. Industrial art, however, is always 
deserving of attention, whatever its locality ; as, apart 
from the gratification arising out of the sight of the 
various mechanical or other operations, there are pecu- 
liarities originating in local circumstances, and their 
effect upon the manners and habits of the persous 
employed. 

During a recent sojourn in the north, I was enabled 
to Visit the works at Swadlincote, where I met with 
a most cordial reception from Messrs Sharpc the pro- 
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prietors, who at tlie same time gave mo every facility 
for making inch inquiries as suggested themselves. It 
should be premised that the croekery mado upon this 
district !i. almost without exception, •yellow ware,' 
which, humble as it is, preseuts ample scope for the 
exercise of inventive genius. 

I was first conducted to the stores of raw matt-rial — 
the clay, which is obtained at distances of a mile or so, 
in different porta of the valley in which the manufac- 
tory is situated. It lies at a depth varying from fire 
to thirty yards beneath the surface, with n seam of coal 
immediately above it. It is of a dirty gray colour, and 
when broken, invariably exhibits remains of what 
appear to have been rushes, among which frequently 
occur perfect and beautiful impressions of small leaves. 
In * getting' this clay, where near the surface, a singu- 
lar fact has come to light : the overlyiug bed of coal 
has been in many places dug away, apparently by 
human agency, but not the slightest clue exists ns to 
the period when tho removal was effected. 

After excavation, many tons of the clay are laid to- 
gether in flat heaps, and exposed to the atmosphere, by 
which means the hardened lumps disintegrate, and get 
into working condition : the length of time required 
for this purpose is about six months. To insure a con- 
tinual supply, a number of these heaps are kept in dif- 
ferent stages of forwardness. Their presence upon tho 
ground immediately surrounding the works is onu of 
the ugly features of the neighlK>urhood. 

When ready for use, tho clay is mixed and unshed 
with water, no other ingredient being neeessary, as is 
the cam in the Staffordshire potteries, where superior 
I kinds of ware are manufactured. When sutlle.iently 
attenuated, it is passed through a fine bilk sieve, and 
falls, perfectly freed from grit and other coarse sub- 
| stances, into a deep brick cistern, from which it is 
pumped into an adjoining cistern, called the ' kiln,' not 
moro than one foot in depth, but fifty feet long and five 
feet wide. While on this kiln, the superabundant water 
is evaporated by the application of heat, after which 
the clay becomes surprisingly tenacious, and is ready 
for the ' throwers,' ' pressors,' or • dish-makers.' 

The thrower works with a horizontal wheel in 
front of him. Taking up a lump of the moist clay, he 
throws it down upon tho revolving instrument, and in 
a few seconds, under his manipulation, the shapeless 
mass Incomes a basin, vase, or jar. In this way jugs, 
mugs, bowls, garden-pots, and a host of miscellaneous 
articles, are produced with marvellous despatch — al- 
most incredible to a stranger, and yet essential to the 
urgent appeal for cheapness. It is interesting to note 
tho instantanwmsness with which changes of form are 
made : whatever bo the object in the workman's 
thought, such it rises before him — jug, mug. vase, or 
basin — a slight variation in the pressure or application 
of the fingers produces the required variation. How 
much in this case depends on tact ! Each movement, 
from throwing down the lump to its separation from 
the wheel as a finished vessel, can only be acquired by 
steady practice. Much, too, depends on the condition 
of the thrower's hands. After a strike, or a long fit of 
idleness, a short apprenticeship, so to speak, must bo 
served before they again acquire the accustomed ease 
and smoothness. 

Messrs hharpe hare shown that the manufacture of 
yellow ware, not less than that of nobler product?, pd- 
tuits of improvements. In their hands the uncouthly 
daubed vessels arc assuming an ornamental and even 
elegant appearance, without adding to the cost or dimi- 
nishing the utility. These changes are of n nature to 
cause a large development in the moulders' (pressors') 
branch of the trade. I saw some of the first of the im- 
proved articles : one of the alterations consists in giving 
a decagonal or polygonal form to the outside of a basin 
without destroying the circular form within. The 



number of faces, it is obvious, may be made to vary 
with the si/e of the article, and a most agreeable effect 
is produced by this comparatively slight modification, 
especially in some specimens where each angle of the 
exterior was made the termination of a moulded Gothic 
heading immediately below the rim. In a similar way 
the edge of a pie-dish is made to present a series of 
graceful curves to the eye, without at all complicating 
the task of future cleansing. 

After the vessels made by the thrower have under- 
gone a partial drying, they are finished on a lathe by 
the turner, who also applies the stripes or bands of 
colour. Oil the bench before him are seen several close 
vessels resembling teapots, with hollow straight handles, 
and the spouts terminated by one, two, or moro quills. 
Each of those vessels contains a colour in solution, and 
the turner, taking them up in turn, places tho quills 
close to the swiftly-revolving jug or basin, and by blow* 
ing into the handle, forces tho colour against the clay, 
oa which it remains permanently imprinted. In tius 
way any variety of bands may be produced : and here 
also due regard has boon had to improve and chasten 
the effect There is no good reason why a tiling should 
be ugly because it is cheap, lty tho introduction of 
black or dark -brown veins transferred from printed 
luper, the appcarauce of Sienna marble is given to the 
finished articles, and a character stamped on yellow 
ware qualify ing it to take its place among more costly 
clay : in fact marbling raises it to an equality of price 
with other kinds. Those extraordinary figures seen oa 
the sides of yellow jugs and basins, representing a bunch 
of moss or cluster of fibrous sea-weed, are produced by 
one touch of a pencil charged with colour. These are 
put on by the turner's assistant — frequently a female — 
who takes tho vessels away as fast as they are finished, 
first giving a few rapid touches with the brush. The 
colour being mixed with tobacco water, runs of itself 
into the fantastic shapes above alluded to. By and by 
these will give place to a better style of art, and tho 
vessels which esca|>e breakage may do duty iu tho 
museums of posterity. 

After tho turning, tho vessels are ready for the spouts 
and handles. The latter are produced by filling a box- 
press with clay, and then by a turn of the handle, a 
strip of clay of the required form, three or four feet in 
length, is forced out at an orifice underneath. The 
strips are cut into lengths, trimmed, and bent to the 
proper curve, and affixed by moistening the points of 
cjnUct with a little water. 

When dried a sufficient time in the atmosphere, or, 
according to the weather, in a 'hothouse.' the whole 
batch of ware is put into the ' biscuit-oven' to be ' fired.' 
Most persons are familiar with the enormous conical 
structures to be seen at potteries and glass-works. 
Within the outer wrdl au inner circle is built up, which 
forms the oven. The articles to bo fired are placed 
inside of large coarse pans, chilled ' segsrars,' made of 
fireclay aud marl — plate on plate, basin in basin, as 
closely as possible; and wheu filled, the Beggars are 
piled one on the other, until the oven, which will con- 
tain nearly 3000, is completely occupied. The mouth 
id then bricked up. aud the fires lighted. These are 
ranged at the bottom of the edifice, and the heat and 
flame on their passage upwards soon convert tho whole 
contents of the oven into a glowing red-hot mass; the 
process lasting for three days. 

The ware, after this first burning, is called ' biscuit,' 
.ir..l has changed its hue from brownish gray to a deli- 
cate cream colour; the yellow tinge is subsequently 
produced by the trtaze and a second firing in the 
' Glost-oveu.' There, however, the articles cannot be 
so closely placed as in the biscuit-oven, as by the fusion 
of the glaze with which they are coated, they would, 
whenever the surfaces came into contact, be inseparably 
fastened together. A space between them is therefore 
absolutely indispensable, and the separation is effected 
by means of • stilts ' and ' spurs ;* a sort of small tripe>d, 
with pointed extremities, ou which the articles rest one 
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within the other, so that the points of contact arc 
reduced to n minimum, and the glaze remain* unin- 
jured. The Olost-oveu will contain ahout 2000 seg- 
gars ; when filled with these, the mouth is hricked up, 
ns in the former case, but leaving one small opening, 
two or three inches square, by which to draw out the 
* trials.' These are rings of dark-coloured clay, manu- 
factured expressly for the purpose, and placed in the 
interior of the pile opposite the orifice ; and their co- 
lour, on being withdrawn at the end of about twenty- 
four hours, by means of a long slender iron rod, at once 
informs the practised observer whether to stop or con- 
tinue the burning. If the former, the screen of brick- 
work that closes the mouth is taken down, the fires 
are put out, the external nir rushes in on the glowing 
mass; and when sufficiently cooled, the seggars are 
brought out, and their contents, now finished, trans- 
ferred to the store-rooms. There is a remarkable diffe- 
rence in the effect of cold air upon tl»c heated ware : if 
suffered to rush suddenly into the biscuit-oven, every 
article would tie cracked by tl»e lowering of the tempe- 
rature. In this there is therefore no withdrawing of 
the screen or fires, but all is suffered to cool gradually. 
In the Glost-oven, on the contrary, no damage ensues 
from the sudden admission of air: the glare, from sonic 
cause not clearly explained, appears to prevent the 
brcakiug. Sometimes when goods arc urgently wonted, 
or the men wish to get through their work early, they 
will enter the oven and bring out the seggars while it is 
yet apparently too hot for the endurance of anything 
but a salamander— another instance of the wonderful 
power of adaptation to circumstances in the human con- 
stitution. There are four ovens connected with these 
works ; the stock of seggars is 10,000, but constantly 
renewed, as the loss by wear and breakage is from 200 
to 300 per week. It is sometimes difficult to get rid of 
the rapidly-accumulating refuse ; its general destination 
is to repair the roads. At present it is in demand for 
railway purpose*. In districts where gravel is scarce, 
refuse pots and pans may make serviceable ballast. 

Adjoining the store-rooms, where the finished ware 
is piled away, are the packing-rooms, in which men are 
continually engaged in despatching crates well filled 
with goods to order. A singular practice prevails in 
this department in enumerating the various articles 
which arc sold by dozens : but here a dozen does not 
always mean twelve ; for In order to keep up a unifor- 
mity of prioes in the accounts, one big jug, which may 
he worth as much as thirty-six little ones, is reckoned 
as a dozen ; the thirty-six are also set down as a dozen ; 
ami so on with Intermediate sires. Dishes and plates, 
however, and some oilier articles, are counted twelve to 
the doueu. 

Messrs SJiarpe's trading connections arc almost ex* 
rlusivcdy utmflried to the United States and British 
possessions In America* and in going through the 
store-robmst the vhntor 1 is struck bv the tight of many 
artiok* which seldom of never come into use in this 
country. KoWie of these, an exaggerated teapot in 
particular, are so uglv. ns to sav hut little in favour of 
backwoods' taste. English hawkers wD.1 scarcely take 
them, even as a free gift. TIk» most characteristic 
nrtiele, however, is the spittoon ; this, by recent im- 
provements, is made sufficiently ornamental to appear 
in a drawing-room. Some are of extraordinary dimen- 
sions after a registered model : it has been proposed to 
call thorn the 4 Congressional Spittoon.' The idea wns 
suggested to one of the firm while on a visit to tike 
House of Representatives at Washington, by seeing a 
large square pine box. with a grass turf in the bottom 
of it, placed at each door of the rotunda : and the new 
article is his attempt to render the results of a dis- 
gusting habit somewhat less repulsive. 

While looking at work, attention is naturally drawn 
to the workers. About a hundred * hands ' are em- 
ployed in this establishment; And the impression left 
on the mind, after a review of the whole, is, in spite of 
a feeling to the contrary, that of t» 4<m tr class. There 



is an approach to abjectness, an absence of a well-to-do 
expression, which cannot be referred to the nature of 
the occupation. Perhaps we have here a phase of tlte 
labour question, on which it may nut bo unprofitable 
to bestow a little consideration. . 

The population or the immediate neighbourhood 
comprifcs about 100O aouls , their habits are migratory, 
and many arc not natives. The men in the employment 
ofMessrs Sharpe cam from ISs. toL.2 per week; women 
from 7s. to ♦).«. ; and in some instances father, mother, 
and three or four children are engaged at the manufac- 
tory. The hours of lahour are from six to six, with 
intervals for meals. Now it is a lamentable fact, that 
whatever tlie amount of earnings, nothing is saved. In 
too many instances a large proportion of the wagus 
received on Saturday is wasted in sottish revels before 
Monday. With the exception of ninepins, there are 
no recreations ; the little gardens which in the Staf- 
fordshire potteries present so pleasing on array of 
choice dowers, nre here carelessly kept or altogether 
neglected. There being no savings' bank in the village, 
the employers on one occasion proposed to some of t 
workmen that a small portion of the weekly wages 
.shntiM be left towards a fund to be had recourse to in 
slack seasons or in case of illness. Books were pro- 
v: K 1 to keep the men's accounts, and for a time small 
sums were left as proposed. Very soon, however, every 
man claimed the reserved amount due to him, and some 
among them intimated that ' Masters only want to find 
out how much money we've got, and then cut us down.' 

endeavoured to 





were conveyed." liven this was distrusted by the work- 
people, as a design of the employers to ioduce sober 
and frugal habits, in ordcT to their being found able to 
live upon some contemplated reduction of wages. The 
object wot thus defeated, and tin: few who had begun 
to read soon ceased to pay any attention to books. 
This dogged resistance to enlightened attempts to ame- 
liorate their condition is a striking yet lamentable dia- 
racteristic of the class In question. 

Great forbearance, it is clear, must be exercised in 
dealing with such notions— notions as BUicidal to the 
possessor as they are mischievous to others. Take, for 
example, the simple exchange of work for wages i the 
employers say to the men, ' We shall lie busy now, and 
must work hard for the next twelve months.' Instead 
of seeking to turn this promising state of things to ac- 
count, the men immediately slacken their exertions, and 
Instead <>f making full time, are content to crawl through 
about fire days a week. On the other hand, in a slack 
seasnn they are as eager to work as they were before 
indifferent, and will get through as much in three days 
as in five days on ordinary occasion*. Again, should 
one of the turners prove to be of a more aspiring 
and enterprising character than his fellows^he is pre- 
vented from rising by absurd trade regulations. H h a 
rule of this branch of the business, >h*n a cclrtain. 
amount of work is required, to leave the anrjprtjouinjf 
of it to the men themselves ; and, provided the order 
be completed to time, the masters offer no interference. 
On the principle of equal rights, the law keeps every 
one at the same dead level : the turner who could finish 
hfs twenty or thirty dozens per day, is not permitted 
to undertake more than he who can finish but ten dozen. 
The oppressive nature of such n regulation as this will 
at once be obvious. In some instances, where men have 
left off drinking habits, and manifested a desire to get 
forwnrd, the employers would be glad to encourage the 
progressive disposition; but the statute steps in, and 
repels the kindly aid, and dooms the aspirant to a 
position hopeless as that inflicted by the caste laws of 
India. It will be lung before education, or what •"• 
usually comprehended in the word, will reach tin* ad 
similar evils. Might not a remedy be found iu some 
local legislative influence? 
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With the excer 
one school'ln, .. 
the opportunity of 



schools, there is but 
0, anil ithat is not well attended ; 
n£ on the minds of the young, of 
training them to sounder principles, is thus grievously 
neglected. Where doe* the hlanic lie ? Is enough done 
for the people, or do they do l<io littlofor themselves? 
Is a large capital Inimical to their welfare? The latter 
question is replied to hy (acts. It is uot unusual in the 
district now under consideration for some of the em- 
ployers to keep a grocery or pubUc-hnusc, or both, at 
which it is expected their haijda will lay out their 
money. The penalties of the truck law arc sought to 
be evaded by paying the wages in coin : should any of 
the employe J, however, make their purchases elsewhere, 
speedy dismissal is the understood result. It is believed 
that, as 'pot- works,' oeveral of these establishments do 
not pay; but they are kept going hy tho profit realised 
on the beer and groceries. The neighbouring manu- 
facturers, w!n> conduct their business on just principles, 
are thus placed at a disadvantage: should it become 
known that they arc working ob new patterns, the 
improvement, which may have cost hours of thought 
and labour, is no sooner made public than an inferior 
imitation of it is thrown into the market by unprin- 
cipled traders, who look to other sources for their profits. 
The tendency of such a system to debase the operative 
can hardly admit of doubt. 

It will thus appear that endeavours after reformation 
must bo made to include masters a* well as men ; and 
any reformation which should not include the two par- 
tics would be incomplete. Sirs Jameson says, writing 
on the subject of indifferent wives, 'Let there be a 
demand for a better article, and the better article will 
tic supplied.' If the call for better masters and better 
workmen has not been urged long «nough and loud 
enough, I would suggest, in conclusion, that the present 
time is a fitting onelor its reiteration. 

„H ■ ■ 1 11 — 1 1 1 ■ 

SINGULAR CAPTIVITY. 

Mr grandfather rented a large farm in one of tlie 
western islands. It lay on the sea- coast, and there 
were several small islands attached to it, where he kept 
sheep and black cattle. The largest of these, about 
two miles long by one in breadth, though covered with 
heather, yielded excellent pasture for several hundred 
sheep and some score of black cattle. The distance 
between it and the mainland being only about three 
miles, it was generally of easy access -, and my grand- 
father paid frequent visits there to survey the state 
of the stock and pasture. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, early in the summer 
of 179-, that, after an early breakfast, he set out for 
the island la a small Norwegian skiff— the crew con- 
sisting of throo men and a lad of sixteen. The morning 
was fine, and the day sc< mod to promise well, tliough 
the wind freshened a little as they left tie shore. It 
was from the east, however ; a wind which scnietiniea, 
on the wc-tern c ast, at that season of the year, springs 
rapidly into a gale ; but the opportunity of a fine day 
was too good to be despised in the Hebrides, and the 
skiff w ith its party soon reached tho shore of Bcrnoray. 
They spent a considerable time in traversing the island ; 
and m after completing their survey, proceeded to re- 
embark. The wind had by this time risen consider- 
ably, and was every moment on the increase ; but the 
skiff was launched, and ray grandfather was confident; 
that tliey would be able, with vigorous pulling, to reach 
the mainland before the gale should have time to become 
greatly more violent His anticipations were, however, 
a little too sanguine. They had not gone far wJien 
they found that all their cflorta propelled the skiff but 
very tardily against the wind, which now blew, accord- 
ing to the phrase, * as if from the mouth of a battery.' 
The sea ran high, and the low skiff, totally imsuitcd to 
such rough work, slunped large quantities of water. 
To go forward was evidently rash in the highest de- 
gree, if not impossible ; and to return to Bcnieray was 



not a much more hopeful undertaking ; for the sea ran 
in mountains on the beach, and tho only lauding-place 
iu the island was at no time very safe. Tho only chance 
of safety seemed to be in making for another island, or 
rather islet, at some distance further out to sea, at the 
back of which they thought a landing could be effected. 
The skiff's head was accordingly turned towards this 
point ; and the wind being now almost astern, she 
ploughed along without taking iu much water. Re- 
lieved ns they were by tho hope of making any laud 
whatever, the prospect before them, in the event of a 
continuance of the storm, was by no means cheering. 
The islet is not more than half a mile long, without 
any water, and totally barren. Anything, liowever, in 
anticipation, was better than tho immediate prospect of 
being swamped; and the wholo party were sincerely 
thaukful when the b\at at length touched the shore. 
The landing was itself a ticklish affair, but was accom- 

I plislicd in safety, aud the skiff was hauled upon the 
beach. They had put Iter several feet beyond high- 
water mark, and were going to leave her there, when 

| one of the crew, old John Mackenzie, who had the cha- 
racter of being a crotchetty wiseacre of a man, proposed 
to send her up one oar's length farther. 

' I have seen stranger tilings,' said lie, ' than that 
the tide should cover many feet of the green grass to- 
night.' 

' Come, come, John,' said my grandfather, ' none of 
your old-wifeish precautions ! You liave doubtless seen 
many wondrous sights ; but no tide since the Deluge 
ever touched the spot you stand on.' 

' Very well, sir,' said John, mUdly deferring to tlie 
judgment of ono who had not half his experience in the 
matter, but whom he felt bound to look up to as tlie 
concentration of all knowledge and wisdom : ' I hope 
you may not have to confess that L gave a sound advice 
for once.' 

The skiff was accordingly left as it had been placed, 
with the oars inside ; and our party went in search of 
shelter. Of this they knew there was little to be had, 
for the islet could uot boast of even a sheepcot, and 
it lies much exposed to every wind. They were all 
drenched to tlie skin, the evening was closing, and the 
east wind blew keen aud bitter as is its wont : hardy as 
they were, they could uot resist violent shivering*. They 
had not, which was somewhat remarkable, even a drop 
of whisky to revive them. My grandfather set his com- 
panions to pull the heather with which the island was 
thickly covered, and showed the example himself. The 
exercise restored warmth to their limbs ; and after 
pulling till they were tired, thoy heaped the heather 
at tlw side of a rock, and laid tliem down in their wet 
clothing. A nice hot-bed that was for engendering 
rheumatism ; and so my poor progenitor experienced in 
many a day of subsequent (tillering. , During tine night 
tlie cold was so keen, that, to keep themselves frunvabr 
soluUly stiffening, they got up at intervals and resumed 
the task of pulling the heather. At length day dawned, 
and disclosed to them a raging sea i the storm had risen 
to a pitch of terrible fury, and the clouds of spray 
that were swept along the rocks almost concealed 
the shore from their view. The spectacle, tliough 
doubtless sublime in tlie highest degree, was too de- 
pressing for them to regard It with any feeling* save 
those of despondency. Their first impulse was to go 
down to tlve shore and sec how it fared with the skiff. 
Their dismay may be imagined on finding her gone ! 
Old John bad rightly surmised that the tide would be 
uuprecwlentedly high ; it rose full twenty feet beyond 
the ordinary mark { and the green grass, strewn with 
foam and sea-weed, bore ample testimony to the odd 
man's despised sagacity. The feelings of the party were 
at that moment of a very unenviable kind. There 
were they left on that wretched islet, deprived of their 
only chance of escape, without a particle of food, and, 
what was worse, without a drop of water. The chance 
of tho storm's abating was very slender, such gales often 
holding out for many day t j aj id even should it abate, 
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they had little hope of being observed from the 
a distance of several miles. A sad situation it was for 
a worthy gentleman with a young family, who had all 
his life eschewed seafaring adventure beyond a three- 
mile limit, and four poor decent men, whose marine 
experience had never led them into great perils.* 

Meantime ashore there was no less anxiety and dis- 
tress. The slciff had been seen making its way n short 
distance from the shore of Berncray, and there was lost 
sight of. The state of the sea was such that it seemed 
out of the question that a craft so small could live in 
it, and the sudden disappearance of the skiff confirmed 
their worst fears. There seemed little doubt that she 
had been swamped, and that every soul in her had gone 
to the bottom. On the Wednesday, couriers were sent 
in all directions down the coast, as it was supposed she- 
might have been carried ashore in that qnarter. They 
deemed their conjectures realised, when, before night- 
fall, a messenger returned with the sorrowful tidings 
that the boat had gone ashore that morning at a place 
many miles down the island, where a jutting promon- 
tory had arrested it on its way to the Atlantic. My 
poor grandmother's state of mind was most melancholy. 
She was a woman of keen and tender feelings, and she 
gave way to unbonnded sorrow, while the farm people, 
who had congregated at the 'Rig House' to hear the 
tidings, manifested their attachment by unrestrained 
grief. My grandfather was universally beloved, and his 
loss was felt to he a general calamity. One man, how- 
ever, more hopeful than the rest, suggested the possi- 
bility of their having after all gone back to Berneray on 
their sudden disappearance, and of their being all safe 
there ■tilk The fate of the skiff was accounted for by 
the height of the tide and the dreadful sea that ran on 
the shore. This conjecture seemed not ill-founded, 
and again the hopes of the mourners were revived. 
But what could be done for the luckless adventurers ? 
The storm still raged with unabated fury: a ship of 
the line could not lie to between Berncray and the 
mainland. Nothing, at least, could be attempted till the 
morning. That wus a night cf sad suspense, no less 
to those ashore than to the poor prisoners on the 
islet. They had spent a great part of the day on the 
highest ground, trying in vain to attract observation. 
It was so flat, and so covered with long heather, that, 
besides being a good way from the shore, a human figure 
could hardly be descried on it without very close obser- 
vation. But it never had occurred to any one that they 
could have gone there, so that while every eye was 
eagerly directed to Berneray, no one thought of casting 
a look towards the smaller island. They were now be- 
ginning to feel the want of food and the ptins of thirst. 
They tried to drink out of some brackish pools on the 
rocks above the shore, but found the water intolerably 
salt and disagreeable. One of them had a small piece 
of bread and cheese in his pocket, which he generously 
gave to the young lad, who suffered most from hunger, 
as well as from cold. They had tried in vain by every 
conceivable means to strike a fire ; in short, the whole 
of Wednesday passed very drearily. At length night 
closed, and they crept to their heathery couch with 
heavy hearts. The weary night was spent, and Thurs- 
day morning dawned, but with no lull of the tempest. 
The feelings of the poor men were now of the most truly 
bitter kind. It seemed that they were doomed to starve 
within almost a cannon-shot of shore, without the pos- 
sibility of making known their situation, and even in 
that case without any chance of help. The islet lay 
opposite a part of the mainland where there were no in- 
habitants, and rarely any one passed, so that they might 
be there for a month without ever attracting observa- 
tion. They now began to suffer severely from thirst 
and hunger ; and all felt that they could not hold out 
much longer. The day passed dismally, with no abate- 
ment of the storm, and evening closed darkly and 
gloomily, as if foreboding their inevitable fate. 



* In that pnrt of the country the men dJ4 not 



Meantime ashoro there was restless anxiety mingling 
now with terrible misgivings. No sign had been seen 
to indicate that the lost ones had gained the island of 
Ucrneray, as was conjectured : had they been there, 
it seemed hardly possible that tbey could be unno- 
ticed, for there 'were several eminences where they 
might easily display themselves. The storm held on 
relentlessly, precluding all possibility of trying tho 
ferry. There had been a very slight fall of the wind 
a little before noon, and a boat had been launched ; but 
the crew were forced to put back for their lives before 
they had gone many yards from the shore. The case 
was now at its worst. There did not appear to be the 
remotest chance of their having escaped the angry sea ; 
but still hope was not entirely given up till that island 
should have been explored. About one o'clock on 
Friday morning it began to rain heavily, with frequent 
peals of thunder. My grandfather described the scene 
as very solemn. It seemed as if the voice of the Eter- 
nal himself were thus addressed to them in the dark- 
ness of the night, and amid the howling of the tempest, 
to bring to their remembrance that He was around them, 
and had the elements at His bidding — that they were in 
His hand to deliver them yet, if it were His will. They 
all united in commending themselves to His mercy; 
afterwards thev felt resigned to their fate, Tho rain 
poured for the following six hours literally in buckets- 
full : they were drenched till they became quite helpless 
with tho cold and discomfort : they kept close together, 
to maintain, if possible, a little warmth. At length, 
about seven, the rain began to abate ; the storm had by 
this time fallen into a dead calm ; not a breath disturbed 
the black and glassy surface of the sea ; the long heavy 
swell came with a saddening murmur on the shore, and 
even the furions activity of the storm seemed more 
cheerful than the sullen calm that reigned — too late, as 
they supposed, to bring them succour. Oh with what 
heavy hearts they cast their longing glances to the 
shore, where they could see the smoke rising gently in 
the calm morning from the homes they expected to see 
no more ! They could distinguish a throng of people 
who had gathered to see a boat launched. Hope re- 
vived within them at the sight, hut soon gave way to 
despondency when they saw the course she took. The 
chance of her coming so far out of the way as their 
prison islet, was ton feeble a stay to rest any hope on. > 
The party from the shore, among whom was my mother's 
only brother, pulled for Berneray with might and main, 
and soon were ashore. They ran up the landing-place, i 
calling aloud for the lost ones ; but no voice answered to 
the sound. They made for the cattle-pen, where it was 
probable they had crept for shelter during the rain : they 
found no one there. They searched the island all over, 
but found not a trace of the missing. At last it was 
suggested that they might have buried themselves in a 
haystack that was there for the use of the cattle, and 
were too weak to make their presence known. A host 
of eager hands soon tore up the stack, and spread it 
around : all was vacancy. My uncle, who shared my 
grandmother's warm feelings, on seeing all hope thus 
destroyed, and thinking how he should meet his sister, 
fainted away like a woman. 

All this time my grandfather and the rest were in a 
state of intolerable suspense. Eaperly they kept their 
eves fixed on Berneray. and watched the boat leaving 
it in painful anxiety. To attract, if possible, the notice 
of the exploring party, they stood together on the 
highest ground ; but even that lay so low, that they 
were never observed, and they had nothing with 
which they could make a BignaL They were by this 
time scarcely able to stand. While thus watching in 
breathless suspense, my grandfather perceived an ob- 
ject that looked like a pole floating towards the shore. 
The ebb ti.ie had borne it from the mainland, and was 
carrying it out to sea. 'If they had only that pole!' 
was the thought that flashed on them aU like a sun- 
beam in the pluom ; ami now every eye was bent on 
the floating spar with trembling interest, their hopes 
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rising and sinking with each roll of the waves that bore 
it along. It was Impossible to predict with certainty 
that it would not, after all, past clear of the point on 
which they had clustered. My grandfather was a good 
swimmer, but in hia exhausted state he could not trust 
himself to the water. While they were thus rivetted 
with the most intense interest on the object on which 
their final deliverance seemed to depend, they had not 
noticed till now that their friends were balf-way aoross 
the ferry. The next was a moment of agonizing sus- 
pense. The oar, as they now saw it to be, was passing 
along within a. yard of the shore ; one rolling ware 
would carry it for ever beyond their reach! It came, 
and, oh joy ! turned the blade to the rock ; and with the 
desperate clutch of a drowning man my grandfather 
snatched it out of the waves. 

With all their remaining strength they scrambled to 
their old station ; and putting a coat on the top of the 
oar, hoisted it in the air, and watched with eagemcsa 
for the effect The boat had by this time reached within 
a short distance of the land. Every eye of the gathered 
crowd was fixed on her with deep anxiety, and a loud 
lamentation arose when it was seen that she came as 
she had gone. But a louder shout of joy was raised 
when, a moment after, a strange signal was descried on 
the low level of the islet The boafa head was turned 
instantaneously seaward, and two men at each oar sent 
her through the water like an arrow. After a hard 
pull, they touched the shore, where the now nearly proa- 
I trated group aat waiting their landing. The excite- 
ment had till this moment kept up their strength, but 
now they could not walk to the boat, and had to be 
lifted in. They had been upwards of seventy hours 
without food or drink! Joyfully did the boat now. 
turn to the shore, where their landing was bailed with 
delight by a perfect ' gathering of the clans' from 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Some weeks elapsed 
before they had fully recovered their strength; and 
some of the party had received a constitutional injury 
that did not so soon pass away. Two things at least my 
grandfather said he had learnt from the adventure— 
the one was, not to be positive; the other, never to disrc- 
gard the counsel of experience, even when its cautions seem 
overstrained. 



MICIIELL'S RUINS OF MANY LANDS.* 
We are the more disposed to devoto a column to this 
work, that we think the author has hardly received justice 
from our contemporaries. If the general tone of the 
poem had been lower, and onlv risen occasionally into 
comparative excellence, it would have met with more 
success. The reader would have been more struck with 
its merit*, and all sorts of prognostications would have 
been hazarded as to the destinies of a writer exhibiting 
so much capability. As it is, it sets out iu a compara- 
tively — but only a comparatively — high tone, from which 
it neither rises nor falls; and therefore is it branded with 
the stigma of mediocrity — a stigma far more fatal in 
authorship than utter condemnation. But the poem is 
in reality as much above mediocrity as it is beneath the 
highest excellence; and the fact of nuch a flight being 
equably sustained throughout several thousand verses is 
indicative of no common power. 

There is here not even tho hinted story of Childe 
Harold. The new Pilgrim floats in imagination through 
time and space, looking down upon the foot-steps of lout 
races and the fragments of crumbled empires. Uabylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt, the rock-temples, the cities of ancient 
America, the ruins of Greece, Italy, Arabia, Syria— all 
paw in review before him. If the author's mind were 
philosophical instead of merely sensuous, there would 
here be the materials for a great poem; but, incapable 
of the loftie«t flights either of thought or of the muse, 
he has produced only a series of agreeable pictures. 
This, however, is no inconsiderable achievement in the 
present state of the art; and Mr Mtchcll's work, beside*, 

* Tcgg/, T/mdon : lfitfl. 



although deficient in grand and large views, is, owing to 
the subject, always suggestive. It excites a thirst for 
knowledge even in the most ignorant ; while with the 
Utter-informed it awakens those lofty and lonely asso- 
ciations that remain buried in their bosoms beneath the 
vulgar cares of the world. 

To show the bent of the author's mind, we give the 
following recollections called up by a certain spot in* 
Mesopotamia : — 

' "Twos here tho Tlebrew, halting on the plain, 
Prrw up by Haran's gate his camel train : 
The sands, long year*, have whelmed that oity"s pride, 
llut still bw>ts forth the fountain's limpid tidu : 
Yen, by this well perchance Rebecca »t<iod, 
llrr evening task to draw the crystal flood ; 
Vision of beauty ! fancy seen her now. 
Iter downcast eyes, and half -veiled modest brow, 
Her loose-twined girdle, and her robes of white, 
Hit long locks tinged by sunset's golden light. 
The Hebrew crave, his boon, am! from the brink: 
Of that bright well she gives his camels drink ; 
Then as ho clasps the bracelets on her hand*. 
With wondering look sho views those sparkling bands, 
Listens, and smiles to hear the old man speak, 
While timid blushes flutter o'er her cheek. 
Maid of a simple heart and untaught age ! 
Whom toys could charm, and rudest tasks engage. 
Ah ! little dreamt she then from her would spring 
A mighty people, prophet, sage, and king ! 
Her memory treasured In each axe and clime. 
Her gentle name to perish but with time I* 

From this beautiful picture he hastens through the 
desert, and then lingers for a while among the ancient 
halls of Nineveh, till scared away by the flames which 
rise from the funeral pile of Sardanapalus : — 

• Not sated yet, above the ruins rise 
Tho exulting flames, and dart Into the skies : 
H.sl through the night that fearful pillar glows, 
And ghastly radiance o'er the city throws ; 
The heavens seemed blood, and Tigris' winding n ave 
Gleams tho «atne crimson hue by mount and cave. 
Quivers the light across the desert sands. 
Where the lone pilgrim, wildly wondering, stands, 
Thinking that far-off blaze some meteor driven 
Hy .lemon hands along the verge of heaven ; 
The pard, approaching human haunts f .r prey, 
Htarts as he looks, and howling, scours away ; 
E'en on far Inm'i hills thoso beams are seen. 
Where bends the Maglan, musing but serene. 
Deeming in lltfht so gTand dread Ormurd nigh. 
His utar gemmed mantle blazing down the sky.' 

As a contrast, we may give the following bit of sunset :— 

' Calm sinks tho sun o'er Edam's blighted hills, 
And the whole air a pulseless silence (Ills : 
The round red orb hath reached the horizon's brim, 
Bhooting its crimson (lames ere all be dim ; 
Across the broad sands gleams the living fire, 
Qniverinr, like hope, around each rocky spire. 
These glories change, as lower sinks the sphere, 
And sttU eaeh moment lovelier tints appear ; 
Saffron and amber flood the gorgeous west, 
Fairy-like tower* lu hues Klysian drcst ; 
Now' shafts of pallid gold are upward east, 
Hut all to softened purple yield at last.' 

Aj a companion to this, we append a moonlight scene :— 

* Slow rises evening's moon ; the silvery shower 
Lights, while it softens porch and ruined tower ; 
Tho huge s|ihln.\-forms that line tbe desert way, 
The giant sculptures sleep beneath the ray : 
The nnivertng beams, so xoftly, purely shed, 
Ttest like a crown at pearls on Memnon't head. 
K'on Uornon'a funeral rocks beyond tbe Nile, 
With all their hoary torn be, appear to smile. 
Tly tower and column flows the ancient stn-am, 
On each onaH wave the stars reflected gleam. 
Silonee— Death s sUter-round her watch doth keep, 
Save wben the nlght-wlnds faintly moan and creep, 
Or won, with whist***, yonder lonely palm. 
That droops, like some sad spirit, 'mil the calm, 
Mourning o'er Thebes, as in her shroud she lies, 
No more to rule, or ope her lovely eyes.' 

After sunset and moonlight, ire offer morning as a better 
sketch than either : — 

« The mom awakes ; along each granite height 

That bounds the cast soft streams the rosy light. 
More distant still, the Rod Sea glows and smiles 
Through all his coral rocks, and leafy isles. 
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The tend*, shadowed by the loftier palm, 
neglna to drop It* odour- breathing bslrs : 
The lotus- flower, which nil the night bad kept 
Iter ■oft Inm closed, wherein some ijrlphid slept, 
Woke by the bourn. unlaid* h«r biwoin fair, 
And freedom give* the t>ky bnrn slurobvrrr there. 
The hum mine bird flit* round the blossomed bjwer, 
Shaking his plumes, hiimwlf a rlyinj (lower. 
The giant ostrich leave* hw care of rent, 
And seeks the trackles* desert of the west : 
The fierce hyena, crer fond of gloom. 
Flies to hi* haunt— some ancient rock cvit tomb 
Par in the desert *mni1i the eamel'i bell. 
Where Arab* i|iiit their lent* licsidc the well ; 
And early monks, where Coptic convent* crown 
The stcrp hill'* brow, on flowery vale* link down, 
Drink the stilt breeze, and *ean heaven'* depth of blue. 
Nor sigh to Join a world they never knew.' 

Such picture* arc to be found almo.H in every page, 
and iti them lie* the charm of the poeui. We cannot 
afford, however, more than one other extract ; l>ut that of 
iticlf would justify the qualified praise we have bestowed 
upon Mr Michell. The scene is in Mexico, at the place 
where a chapel dedicated to the Virgin hu succeeded a 
temple of the Clod of the Air : — 

• Man, sgos, creed*, have molted from those plain* ; 
Now o'er the giant atrneture Quiet reigns. 
Spring deck* it* mouldering aide* w itu many a flower. 
That woo* the bee at morning's dewy hour. 
Where frowned the Toltec'a fl<d. the Virgin now 
flu da her meek smils, and Christian votaries bow ; 
Wbllo, sadly sweet, the circling yew-tree* wave. 
And cmssta deck the ancient Pagan's grave. 
" Ave Maria • " evening'* balmy breeze 
Wails the soft prayt-r, like music, through the ti«e» ; 
'Mid guidon clouds, his curtained couch of sleep, 
The sun o'erlisng* the vast Pacific deep, 
{J lid j the far l*le» that Iropll glories boar. 
And ctuinn* to mil each slonn-ttcad brooding there. 
" Ave Maria ! " mountain, plain, and shore. 
Hear the loud gong, the crowd's mad ilmut no more : 
t> iff :\.* an angelV sigh, the bell'* low sound 
Steals from yon tower, and float* in whispers rouuJ. 
May smile* In death, and throws a crimson streak, 
Like Ileanly's blush, along each snowy peak ; 
E'en Orizaba's ores ascend on high. 
The lurid tlooic* turned rosea in the sky. 
Mild aro the rite*, and gentle isthc creed, 
Thus doomed red Moloch'* worship to succeed ; 
P.v«'s purple charm, the music nf the hour. 
Pour on the aoul their anft dissolving power. 
Melt the full heart, and waft the thoughta above, 
On wing* of warm devotion, hope, and love.' 

The pamphlet from which these extract* arc taken 
forms only a portion of the poem, which is to be com- 
pleted in three monthly part*.; and wo may notice it a* 
a circumstance indicative of the great change which ha* 
tisken place in (ho coat of literature, that the price of 
the part before us, containing one hundred well-tilled 
pages of nuch poetry a* we have quoted, interspersed with 
a few notes, is only one shilling. 

■ ■ ■ i 

THE C BAFTS 1M OKHNANT. 

The diffcrrtrt crafts in Ocrmany arc \nr nrporatVms recog- 
nised by law, governed by usage* ef great antiquity, with 
a fund to defray the certiorate cxticnsca, and in each rnn- 
■idcrablc town a house of euturtaiuincnt ia selected ae the 
house-of-eall, or ' harbour,' as it is styled, of each particular 
craft. Thus you sec in the German towns a number of 
taverns indicated by their sign*., ' Masons' Harbour,' ' Black- 
smiths' Harbour,' Ac. No one is allowed to set op as a 
master workman in any trade uulcas lie is admitted as a 
freeman or member of the craft ; and such is the stationary 
condition of most parts of Germany, that no person j s ad- 
mltted as a master workman In any trade except to supply 
the place of some one deceased or retired from business. 
When such a vacancy occurs, all those desirous of being 
permitted to fill it present a piece of work, executed as well 
as they arc able to do it, winch is called their master- piece, 
being offered to obtain the place of a master workman. 
Nominally, the beet workman pets the place ; btit you will 
easily conceive that in reality some kind of favouritism 
must generally decide it. Titus ia every man obliged to 
submit to all the chances of a iiepuLir election whether hu 
shall lie allowed to work for Tils bread ; and that, too, in a 
country where the people arc not permitted to hare any 



agency |n choosing their rulers. Hut the restraints on 
iounicymeu ih rhnt country arc still more oppressive. As 
soon as Die year* of his apprenticeship have exaircd, the 
young mechanic is obliged, m the phrase of his country, to 
• wander' for three years. For this plirirfsse be is furnished, 
by the master of lu* Cr.ift In *lli< li lie ha* served hi* ap- 
I>n nticcs1up, with u' dul^auUieuitoated wandcring-booK, 
with which lie goes tn seek employment. In whatever city 
he arrives, on presenting himself, with his credentials, at 
the houso-of-call or harbour of the craft in which he has 
served his time, ho ia •Unwed, gratis, a day's food and a 
night's lodging. If he wishes to get employed in that 
place, he (s assisted In rWovaHng it. If he does not wish 
it, or fails in the attempt, he must pursue his wandering; 
and this lasts three years before he can any win re l»o ad- 
mitted ao a ■ issuer. I have heard it argued that this 
system had the advantage of circulating knowledge from 
place to place, mid impart inir to the young artisan the • 
fruits of travel and intercourse with the world. But how- 
ever liencflelal travelling may lie, when undertaken by 
those who have the taste and capacity to profit by it, I 
cannot but think that to compel every young mau who 
has just served out his tunc to leave home in the manner ' 
I have describe)!, must bring his habits and morals into 
peril, and be regarded rather as a hardship than as an 
advantage. There n no sanctuary of virtue Like home. — 
ErtrtU'i Addrtit. 

WHO ARK THE TBI LT TALI' ABLE IN IIOCTETT. 

The value set upon a member of society should be, not 
according to the fineness or intensity of his feelings, to the 
aculcnees of his sensibility, or to his readiness to weep for, 
or deplore the misery he may meet with in the world ; but 
in proportion to the sacrifices he ia ready to make, and to 
the knowledge and talents which he is able and willing to 
contribute towards removing this misery. To benefit man- 
kind is a much more dithrult task than some seem to 
imagine ; it is not quite so caey as to make a display of 
amiable sensibility: the first, requires long study and pain- 
ful abstinence from the various alluring pleasures by which 
we arc surrounded; the second in most cases demands 
only a little acting, and even when sincere, ia utterly use- 
less to the public — H'tttimiultr JUview. 

CLOTH MADE OF VINE- A PM'LE LEAVES. 

Some time ago we observed in the nrighliourhood of 
llatu lilyor a number of Chinese labour employed in 
cleaning the fibres of pinc-apidc leaves for exportation to 
China, a new and promising branch of industry iu Singa- 
pore. The process of extracting aud bleaching tlic fibres 
is exceedingly simple. The first step is to remove the 
fleshy or sueetilcut side of the leaf. A Chinese, astride on 
a narrow stool, extends on it in front of him a pine-apple 
leaf, one end of which is kept firm by being placed be- 
neath a small bundle of cloth on which he sits. He then 
with a kind of two-handled plane made of liamlioo re- 
moves the succulent matter. Another man receives the 
leaves as they are planed, and with his thumb-nail loosens 
and gathers the fibres about the middle of the leaf, which 
enables him by one rdi'ort to detach the whole of them 
from the outer skin. Tin - tibros are next steeped in water 
for some time, after which they arc wushed, in order to 
free them from the matter that still adheres and biuds 
them together. They are now laid out to dry .and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. The proerr*i of steeping, 
v- ashing, and exposing to the sun ie repeated for some da\a 
until the fibres are considered to be properly bleached. 
Without further preparation they are sent into town for 
exportation to China. Nearly all the Islands near Singa- 
pore aro more or less planted with pine-apples, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acre*. 
The euonnous quantity of leaves that are annually ■tillered 
to putrefy on the ground would supply fibre for a large 
manufactory of valuable plna cloth. The fibres should be 
cleaned on the spot. Fortunately the pine-apple planters 
are not Malays, but industrious and thrifty liogis, most of 
w hom Isove families. These men could be readily iodueed 
to prepare the fibres. Let any merchant offer an adequate 
price, and a steady annual supply will soon be obtained. — 
Jiutrnic riftir laiftan Arriip tag >, 
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TRACINGS OF THE ALPS. 



Ya lee-fall* ! ye that, from the Mountain's 
Allow n enormouj Ravines slope amain— 
T. i n lit'-, mi-think*, that heard a mighty Voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddoat plunge ' 
Mi itionli-M torrent* ' ailent cataracta ! 
Who made yon glorious an the gates of 1 learrn 
lloneath the full Keen Moon ? OoLBnina*. 

Thk first sight of the Alps is u en in on*'* exist- 
ence. I had of course read of them since I bad read 
anything, had heard people describe their beauty and 
sublimity as something wonderful, and fully prepared 
myself for a natural scene for beyond any that ever met 
my eyes before. Yet so truly inconceivable are the 
extraordinary features of nature, that the reality caote 
at last with the force of perfect novelty. It is not, 
however, that the objects impress us hi a proportion to 
their actual magnitude. On the contrary, I am willing 
to own that, taking Ben Nevis at 437o feet, our impres- 
sion from it is not multiplied by quite so much as three 
when we behold an Alp known to be 13,000. When we 
look, moreover, at the Stauboch, and are told that that 
misty cascade falls directly from a rock as high above 
the place where we stand as the top of Arthur's Seat is 
above the plain at its foot, we do not receive the im- 
pression of altitude which we would expect The mental 
eye seems to get accommodated to the new scale on 
which all nature is cast, and thus, it would appear, there 
is even a kind of disappointment inevitable to all fresh 
visitants of the Alp*. Yet no such feeling ever tells 
or can tell upon them, as the actual appearance of all 
objects is far more than enough to solemnify and de- 
light any mind of the least sensibility. We may lose 
much, because, in fact, we can nowliere get into a posi- 
tion where the whole mass of any part of the Alps may 
bear upon our sense at once; but still, whether wc 
wander under the "hades of those mighty hills, or pass 
over any part of them, whether we survey them from 
some elevated peak, or from som 
as Vcvay, or Berne, or eren the Ji 
with hushed and awe-struck spirit, that our ideas of 
external nature are receiving an extension which might 
almost be said to double in a moment all the former 
experiences of a life. 

The Alps may be comprehensively described as the 
central eminent ground of Western Europe, a fact 
clearly enough indicated by the descent of the affluents 
of the Hhone, Khine, Danube, and Po from the midst 
of them, each to fall into its own sea. It has been 
discovered of l*tc years that they do not form what 
may properly be called chains of mountains, but rather 
groups surrounding certain centres, these centres being 
generally granitic, while the outlying hills arc fur the 
most part composed of ancient stratified rock*, tossed 
up into all sorts of inclinations. The most careless 



visitor observes the bed form of many of the mountain 
masses, the strange contortions to which strata have in 
some places been subjected, like the foldings of an ill- 
put-up piece of cloth in n draper a warehouse, and that 
we owe many of the prominent peaks to the hardness of 
some of the vertical strata, while neighbouring beds have 
been wearing down under the influence of the weather, 
and from other causes. There are, however, formations 
connected with the Alps, as high as the chalk and even 
the tertiary, and thus it has been ascertained that they 
are comparatively young hills— younger than the Pyre- 
nees, younger than the Scottish hills, and even the 
Mendips — having necessarily been thrown up into 
their present arrangement subsequently to the deposi- 
tion of those modern rocks. I somewhat startled a 
party of ladies and gentlemen in an Interlacken pen- 
fSBSt, by one evening quietly mentioning this deduction 
of M. Elie de Beaumont, which may certainly be re- 
garded as one of the most Interesting results of scien- 
tific investigation developed in our time. It was with 
no wish to exaggerate the very natural wonder of our 
tea-table, but in the hope of kindling a love of or rever- 
ence for science, that I proceeded to advert to the fact, 
that all these strata had originally been detrital matter 
deposited at the bottom of the sea . that, as proof of this, 
my friends might find the shells of sea animals (nunimu- 
lites) on the top of Mount Pilatus . and that it might be 
said of several of those overpowering hills themselves 
that they had been built up to the praise of the Creator 
of lieaven and earth by the immediate agency of aui- 
malcnles, limestone- being regarded as a detritus from 
coral reefs. It is surely as well to know a few such 
particulars when one goes to see grand sights ; for while 
it would doubtless be pedantic to analyse the Alps 
geologically at every step, there is no necessary incom- 
patibility between a sense of their picturesque effects 
snd the apprehension of a history of their formation, 
which is even more of u i 



The Alps spring from a general level of country, 
which is far from low on the side of Switzerland ; at 
least it is generally very much above tite elevation of 
any inhabited ground in Scotland, Wales, or any other 
part of the British Islands. Coming from a land where 
800 feet gives an ungenial climate even in valleys, wc 
are somewhat surprised to find Swiss villages looking 
sufficiently comfortable at 2500 feet, and even more. A 
great part of the surface, however, ranges between 1200 
and 1500 feet, and hero the vine grows with tolerable 
luxuriance in the less-exposed situations. The vast abun- 
dance of wood and water throughout the whole country 
—the former extending up the hills to 6000 feet — the 
profusion of quaintly-fashioned wooden houses scattered 
everywlwre almost as high as the trees -, the exquisite 
economy of the people, giving to the whole landscape 
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a triraness which reminds one of gentlemen's parks 
in England— these things, even without the gleaming 
broad-bosomed lakes, or the peaks shooting up amongst 
the everlasting snows, would make Switzerland a de- 
lightful country for a rambler. Everybody, however, 
travels with some leading idea in his mind respecting 
the country which he visits. Mine in Switzerland was 
— the glaciers. I had pored over Saussure's speculations 
on this subject in a family copy of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, with which I formed acquaintance in early 
boyhood ; and since then, the more surprising specula- 
tions of Agassiz, and the accurate deductions of Pro- 
fessor Forbes, had deepened my interest in the subject. 
It therefore appeared an esseutial part of my visit to 
Switzerland that I should form tome sort of personal 
acquaintance with the • ice-falls • of the Alps. 

It was early on one of the sunshiny days of the be- 
ginning of September that our party left their excellent 
quarters in the Hotel Berg at Geneva, and proceeded 
in the Sallenches diligence along the valley of the Arvc 
on their way to the neighbourhood of Mont Blanc The 
road, after leaving the skirts of the lake, passes over 
an elevated alluvial plain, bordered by ranges) of low 
hills, and intersected by a deep though narrow valley, 
in which runs the river. Here comes the first intima- 
tion of the snow of the Alps, fur, the water being so 
strangely milky or turbid as to provoke inquiry, the 
stranger is informed that it is so from the infusion 
of pounded rock which the glaciers wear off the 
hills in their descent. The first few miles present no 
other wonder, besides the massive alluvial terraces bor- 
dering the river, and along which the road proceeds. 
It seems difficult to conceive, yet it is unquestionably 
true, that these are composed of gravel brought down 
from the Alps, and which water has been concerned in 
depositing; the intermediate space having once been 
filled up, so as to make the whole ono floor of small 
matters extending from side to side of the valley. At 
a place called Cluses these features are no moro seen, 
at least in the same degree ; and we then begin to tra- 
verse a narrow part of the valley, with sides of prodi- 
gious height and boldness; also to get peeps of the 
monarch of European mountains, though it is still a 
good way distant. After thirty-six miles of tho coach, 
we have to transfer ourselves, at the small town of 
Sallenches, into a light rude vehicle called a charabanc, 
fitted for the more arduous character of the fifteen miles 
which remain. This portion of the journey is along a 
narrow road of no exemplary sort of construction, over 
which we are understood to be driven by the most civil 
and good-natured of charioteers; while in reality every 
one possessing any benevolence, and the use of his limbs, 
feels forced to walk ; the ascents being such as almost 
to defy horse-power. It was not till evening was closing 
in that we began to get under the shade of Moot Blanc 
and his associates, and approached the end of our jour- 
ney at Chamouni. I never shall forget how I was im- 
pressed, a few miles short of this point, by seeing a vast 
whitish projection from one side of the valley, aud 
learning that it was the Glacier dea Bohtntu, ono of the 
outlets of the great snow-field which covers the moun- 
tain. The intrusive character of these stupendous ice- 
rivers was thus strikingly seen. It descends through 
a long hollow in the side of the mountain, far far below 
the line of perpetual snow, through the midst of woods 
and verdant slopes, and starts a mile or more into tht 
valley, where smiling farm-steads and villages sit 'se- 
curely by its side, as knowing that thus fa? it may 
come, but no farther. 



The village of Chamouni, into which wo drove after 
dark, is a curious establishment, as we may call it, being 
a place existing almost solely at the dictation of human 
curiosity, and composed exclusively of inns, guides, 
naturalists, and others making a business and a liveli- 
hood of Mont Blanc. Lying 3425 feet above tlie sea, 
inaccessible to the son's rays for some months of the 
year, and enveloped in snow from October till May, it 
must be at some cost that the people adhere to it as a 
residence. The hotel-keepers actually desert the place 
in winter, having no customers to speak of, except la 
the months between June and an early period of autumn. 
Yet these hotels arc at once very good, and far from 
extravagant in their charges -, and while all are toler- 
ably neat buildings, there is a new one preparing which 
would be styled handsome in any part of the world. It 
is curious to observe the groups of guides and other 
loungers in the street, and to hear their conversation 
wholly turned upon the amount, character, and appear- 
ance of the visitors; who is in this inn, who has just 
come to that ; the prospects of the weather for the en- 
suing day with reference to its suitableness or unsuit- 
ahleness for excursions ; nothing thought of but what 
appertains to travellers and their enjoyments. There 
is no struggle, however, to appropriate business among I 
the strangers ; for a public officer sees that each man, i 
and even each mule, gets employment in strict rotation, ' 
and according to a fixed scale of charges. Of this I 
had an amusing proof next day when setting out for 
the mountain ; for having determined, ere a quarter of 
a mile from the village, to give up my mule, aud take 
to my feet, while my lady companion should ride, and ! 
our guide having taken back the animal accordingly, 
we soon after saw him returning with the same animal, 
together with a companion; he having now been re- 
minded that this horse was the one next in rotation 
for employment He had therefore to shift the lady's 
saddle to tlto horse which I had formerly ridden, and 
to send bock her horse with his compauion, to whom it 
probably belonged. They might adopt such regulations 
with advantage at Rillarney, and some other places at 
home and abroad. 

It was the first night after that of full moon, and the 
sky was without a cloud. Having rested a little while, 
and obtained some refreshment, we stepped out upon a 
balcony overhanging the garden of our hotel (Hotel de 
Londres), and there found a scene of mystic sublimity 
prepared for us. Near one of tho upper peaks of Mont 
Blanc — I think the Dome du Goutu — the luminary was i 
perched, throwing a bright light upon those lofty sum- 
mits, and upou much of the more distant landscape. 
But the mountain face opposite to our position was a 
wall of darkness, which it almost appeared we might 
stumble against if we should advance much farther 
towards it — and so overwhelmingly lofty 1 This, as- 
suredly, if so commonplace an expression may be 
tolerated, was a sight never to be forgotten. Oa the 
ensuing evening wo had it repeated with little varia- 
tion, besides one which gave a curious change of effect ; J 
namely, a fire lighted by some shepherd, which blazed 
faint and remote on the front of the wnll of black- 
ness, much like a fire balloon on the face of a dark 
cloud. It was difficult to Buppose that this fire was not 
less than 30O0 feet above us, and perhnps three miles 
distant. 

At ia early hour next morning I set out with one of 
tb r . ladies in my charge, aud a guide, to ascend to a 
point on Mont Blanc well known as the Montanvert, 
which is deemed a favourable spot for examining the 
celebrated glacier of the Mer de Glace. Tho lady, as 
already hinted, rode a mule, while I determined to walk. 
The suu was coming to his strength as we crossed the 
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here infant Arve, and commenced the ascent of the 
fint slope*, which we found covered by little farms, nnd 
bearing much wood. A rough path, siK-zagging up 
the steep acclivity, ascends very nearly 8000 feet, and 
to master this ascent requires between two and three 
hours. To me it was a great exertion : to my lady 
friend the mule ride was something more, as every now 
and then the animal was passing along rude difls, where 
a false step might have endangered Ufa. We bore it, 
however, with exemplary fortitude. And here, by the 
way, I may mention that our guide— a worthy, kind- 
hearted fellow, Pierre Cachat by name-described the 
English ladies as by far the most courageous and ener- 
getic he had anything to do with in his profession , 
the French the least so. It was near mid-day when 
we reached a rude small house of stono and lime, the 
anberge of Montanvert. Gladly did we enter to rest 
nnd obtain some refreshment in its humble salle, where 
already a few pedestrian excursionists had assembled. 
This post derives its whole importance from the spec- 
tacle on which we look down from its windows, the 
magnificent Mer do Glace. It afforded a convenient 
lodging to Mr Forbes during his laborious investigations 
on that glacier in 1842; and the tenant, David Couttet, 
points out witli pride a flattering attestation in favour 
of the house and himself inscribed by the learned pro- 
fessor in his album. Certainly nothing could bo more 
homely than the whole place, and yet one can readily 
imagine its appearing even comfortable to one who had 
forced himself to abide for a time in such a wilderness. 
Plain, too, as it is, it was built as an improvement 
upon a mere cellar, which had existed before from the 
days of Sanssure, but which is now reduced to be only 
n receptacle for lumber. It was curious, at the height 
of 6242 feet on the skirts of Mont Blanc, to And a small 
merchandise of jewellery and nicknacks carried on ; but 
such la the fact. Honest David has a few glass-cases 
containing bijouterie, chiefly composed of the crystals 
and pebbles brought down by the glaciers from the 
central and inaccessible places of the Alps, for such is 
one of the strange functions of these icy currents. One 
is surprised to learn that the house, with some neigh- 
bouring grazing-ground, pays 1400 francs by way of 
rent to the of Chamonni. 

We now addressed ourselves to a more particular ob- 
servation of the glacier and neighbouring scenery, under 
the care of our guide. The Montanvert is simply a 
station on the west side of the long-descending hollow 
through which the glacier descends, and about two 
hundred feet above the general surface of the ice. As 
nothing at the place reminds one specially of winter, 
but, on the contrary, every bit of clear space bears 
herbage and wild-flowers, it Is with curious feelings 
that we look down this rapidly-sloping valley, occupied 
from side to side with a still flood of white ice, to which 
we can see no extremity either up or down. A most 
startling sight it is to those who have seen nothing of 
the kind before •, the colour a bluish-white, and the 
surface greatly diversified, as if the mass were composed 
of a vast huddle of pieces, presenting their sharp ends 
upwards. The breadth is here about a mile; and on 
the other side there is a rongh face of the mountain, 
surmounted by two enormously lofty peaks — the Aiguille 
du Brochanl and the Aiguille du Dru — while in some 
hollow parts rest great patches of ice. It is awful to sit 
in the quiet of the desert and hear the silence now and 
then broken by avalanches of stones and snow falling 
from those eminences. We felt much interested in 
catching up, amidst the confusion of still objects on the 
distant mountain-side, a flock of sheep driven by two or 
three men. tt> distant were they, that it was all the 
eye could do to make them out ; yet with patient ob- 
servation we could trace them moving in a faint line 
for a considerable way, at one place crossing a precipice 
which we should have thought presented no footing 
even for such animals. These grazing -groom Is are, it 
seems, cut off from access for cattle by any ordinary 
paths, and accordingly it is necessary, at particular sea- 



sons of the year, to take the cattle thither, and to bring 
them bock again, by crossing the glacier each time. 
The difficulties of this passage are said to bo extraordi- 
nary, and the sight of the cows hauled by the peasantry 
with ropes, or moving cautiously through paths formed 
in the ice with hatchets, is one which no one can forget 
who has seen it. 

Having descended the hill-side under the Montanvert, 
and crossed the ridge of rubbishy matter which border* 
the whole length of the glacier, we at length stood 
before that grand object itself, the blue-white wall of 
which seemed in aomc places to be as high as a house 
above our heads. It was not without some difficulty that 
a place was found where we could conveniently ascend 
upon the surface of the mass. When we had done so, 
and gone onward a little way, I became fully sensible of 
the great inequality of the surface, which may be said 
to resemble that of the earth itself, ranges of eminences 
being interspersed with hollows, through which streams 
pour along much as they do through ordinary valleys, 
while here and there occur fissures and pits, into which 
water pours to be seen no more. Thus it is not at all 
a still scene in reality ; but, on the contrary, we hear a 
continual trickling, as if the mass were rapidly melting; 
while a certain sustained cracking noise, and sounds as 
of the tumbling of pieces within internal caverns, betray 
the progress of destruction still more palpably. The 
general mass is of intense purity, and of the beautiful 
colour hinted at ; but at many places along the surface 
it is charged with mud and stones, some of the latter 
being of huge size. These foreign matters are the spoils 
of the mountain, either fallen in avalanches, or worn off 
from the surface by the grinding action of the glacier 
itself. It is their accumulation at the sides which forms 
the ridge just mentioned ; and at the bottom there is 
usually a skirting of similar matters — in the one case 
called a lateral, and in the other a terminal moraine. 
There have been various theories as to the movement 
of glaciers, Saussurc thinking it a uniform sliding of 
the whole mass through the simple force of gravitation ; 
while Messrs Charpentier and Agassiz believed it to be 
owing to a dilatation of the moss through the freezing 
of the waters which Intrude into the Assures. While 
others went on theorising, Mr Forbes proceeded by 
himself, with instruments, to make exact obserrations 
of a testing character, and quickly discovered the re- 
markable facts, that the glacier, like a river, moves 
fastest in the middle, that there is never a freezing of 
the intruded waters to any depth, and that it moves 
nearly at the same rate by night as by day, and in 
winter as in summer, though whatever increases its 
fluidity promotes its motion in some degree. From 
these observations, and other* on the internal structure 
of the ice, which he published, to the discomfiture of 
the native philosophers, ho thougbt himself entitled 
to lay down the theory, now generally embrace*!, that 
a glacier is ' an imperfect fluid, or viscous body, which 
is urged down slopes of a certain inclination by the 
mutual pressure of its part?.' It was a beautiful inves- 
tigation, pursued with unabating ardour, as it has been 
narrated with consummate precision and eloquence. 
The rate of motion of glaciers of course depends in some 
degree on the inclination of the trough in which they 
lie : that of the Mer de Glace, in the lower part of its 
course, may be roughly estimated at an average of 600 
feet per annum, which is about the third part of the rate 
of motion of the point of the hour-band of a common 
clock. Such also is the rate at which the lower end of 
this glacier melts off. otherwise it could not maintain 
the same place, which It docs with remarkable unifor- 
mity. Mr Forbes found, at a higher point in the Mer de 
Glace, some fragments of a ladder which had been used 
forty-four year* before in the expeditions of S unsure, 
and which in the interval had moved along 16,500 feet, 
being at about the rate of 375 feet in the year, or a 
little more than a foot a day. He lias hence formed a 
calculation which forcibly seizes the imagination. It 
I has been mentioned that huge blocks of stone are 
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brought dnwu on tho surface of the glaciers from the 
upper parts of their courses, ami finally deposited in 
the moraine or residuum of rubbish at the bottom. In 
the case of the Mer de Glace, twenty mile* intervene 
between the one extremity of it* course and the other. 
A block tuay therefore be only now laid down in its 
final rest at the foot of the glacier, which began its 
onward course so long ago as the reign of Charles L* 

An inevitable result of the motion of a glacier is the 
wearing of its trough into a state of smoothness. Every 
projection is softened and rounded away. Even small 
hollows experience the attrition, and became in time 
perfectly polished. At the same time, little stones 
which have melted their way through the mass till they 
become set in the downward face, like the glazier'* dia- 
mond in its frame of wood, scratch the smooth surfaces. 
Thus a part of a hill where a glacier moves, becomes 
sensibly distinguished from all other part*. 1 have al- 
ready mentioned, as a result of this mechanical pro- 
cedure, that the water which flows from the extremities 
of glaciers is turbid through a charge of impalpable 
dust which has been worn away from the mountains — 
exactly as a grinding stone soils the water in which it 
moves. 

After spending some time upon the ice, and examin- 
ing, as welt as I could, its many curious phenomena, I 
returned to the bordering ridge, where w« were shown 
a natural cave formed by a huge slab in connection with 
other migratory blocks. Over the entrance were in- 
scribed the words, ' Pocock and Wyxduam, 1741,' and 
wc were told that it had actually afforded shelter to 
these travellers when they were preparing that account 
of Mont Blanc which first attracted the attention of 
Europe to its wonders. Some of our fellow- visitors 
now prepared to set out on excursions into the farther 
recesses of the mountain, which are admitted to be well 
worthy of attention from young and active men, and, 
under good guidance, free from any furious danger. I 
was forced, however, to content myself with wliat I had 
seen, and accordingly commenced the descent towards 
Chamouni, which our party easily reached before 
dinner. 

Next forenoon, under the care of Pierre Cat-hat, 
whose gentle and obliging manners won my regard in a 
degree not known in simitar relations in this country, I 
devoted a few hours to the examination of some other 
marvels of the glacial world. It is always an interest- 
ing part of the examination of a glacier to sec its low er 
extremity, in the ccutrc of which there is usually a 
deep vault, out of which flow the pale waters arising 
from the melting of the ice. In the case of the Mer dc 
Glace, this stream is large enough to bear a distinct 
name — the Arwiron — though it quickly pours itself iuto 
the rnain stream of the valley. The moraine is another 
feature here Worthy of attention. It lies at the distance 
of a pistol-shot from tho actual present extremity of the 
glacier, the Ice having' shrunk back so far within the 
last few year?. A hamlet nestles almost dose under it, 
the Inhabitants of which were threatened with the de- 
struction of their houses in 1820, in consequence of the 
glacier having that year become unusually elongated, 
so n? to throw the moraiue almost upon them. This 
vacillation in the extent of glaciers, to whatever cause 
it is owing, lias a narrow range; but there are memo- 
rials of the range onoe having been much greater. The 
valley of the Arve, though several glaciers descend into 
its left side, has now no glacier itself. It is remarkable, 
how ever, that just a little way above the poiiit at which 
it receives the Mer de Glace there is an ancient though 
broken-down moraine crossing, it, showing that at one 
time a glacier occupied the main valley down to this 
point. A mile farther up there is another such formation, 
the memorial of a later termination of the same glacier. 
There cannot be a doubt of these mounds having been 
moraines, for they are composed of the u»ual mixture of 
— — — ' ■ i i i 

• So- • Travel, Tlimust. tl»- ti>« at Savoy nn <1 other part, of 
a, *e. Uy Jam.* D. Hot i.e.., r.H.S.. Ac' IMS, 



glacier spoils, including hug* angular blocksv They of 
course record two distinct stages in arJ»auge from ou 
s D&idn t jtiittt of tljii*^,*i tO',ts'ii} j*r©^oi*s^ t^0l|£^l ^kedtliavr 
this change was merely one of teinneratare, or of some 
other cQuditioos affecting the amplitude of glaciers, it 
would be difficult to say. Itn important to observe that a 
side glacier— the Gbujior 1/ Argent iere— comes id about 
a mile above., the first of tho two mounds, and another 
side glacier — the Glacier de la Tour— about tia; same 
uistauce above the second; marks of the diminution of 
the ice in Die two cases respectively, ttetw een f he pre- 
sently -forming moraines of these sale glaciers and the 
auctcut moraines in tho principal valley, there is no 
trace of leaser or more imperfect deposits of the kind, to 
that we nay infer there having been no intenaedtate 
stages of change. Two cl tan get alone hail taken place, 
and they took place at once. It is interesting, however, 

wO WW^CJVO (ii>t [).■*. h] *tt\4jC Hi (~iit_.ll t &3t? It-tC ^ t-A-AAit IWMi 

fur some time boon the seat of a lake, in on sequence of 
the moraine forming a 4am across the valley. The 
traces of this are particularly clew in the space above 
the lower ancient moraine. We first see the moraiue 
itself — and it caanot be much less than a hundred and 
fifty feet high — cut tiirough tor the passage of the river, 
tho bed of which ia stall full of its vast blocks, while 
many other* have been scattered along the vale to- 
ward* (Jnaoiouuj, Then, looking within the barrier, wc 
readily perceive a mugc of terraces, three in number, 
rising above each other along the sides of the valley, 
each being Uie memorial of a certain level of the ancient 
water*, and the whole thus implying that the barrier 
tuul broken down at three stages, before the river had 
been allowed to flow freely tbrougl-. It ia worthy of 
notion that the uppermost terrace ia somewhat above 
the general level of ttiat part of the ancient moraine 
which distinctly projects across the valley, -torn which 
it may be inferred that sotno portion of the general ele- 
vation of that rampart was v. in. away before the lake 
experienced its first great subsidence. This group of 
terrace* becomes the uiore striking, in as far as nothing 
of the kind can bo traced along the sides of the \ alley 
for many miles downward. They therefore, stand uut 
very clearly as the proof of a lake having once 
produced in this place by what we may call 
glacier of the valley of the Arve. 

I had ou this occasion a pleasant excursion over lofty 
hills, and alongside of profound ravines, to Martiguy 
in the valley of the Rhone. This valley is composed 
of lofty ranges of half-naked hills, with a smooth allu- 
vial floor between, the whole of which is more or less 
liable to be overflowed. The plain slopes with the fall 
of the river, and ia no doubt formed by it. With the 
interruption of a narrow apace at St Maurice, it con- 
tinues all the way to the Lake of Geneva. In my 
rambles about this district,, I nowhere saw anything 
more remarkable than what are called the Bhxht vf 
.'./.•«".-/, a natural curiosity occurring about two miles 
below St Maurice, and probably ten above the lake. 
Lying on the plain itself, the village of Monthoy is 
backed by a mountain which somewhat projects into 
the valley, and uu the face of this oiuinenvc, perhaps 
from two to three hundred feet above tlie vilkge, thero 
i* a belt of enormous blocks of granite extending along 
for upwards of a mile— a phenomenon almost unique 
in the country, and apparently the theme of much 
rustic wonder. These blocks are of all sixes up to the 
bulk of a pretty large house, somo detached, some 
resting against each other, some curiously poised on 
their angle*, so as to afford shelter for shepherds and 
(locks underneath them. One is actually so large, that 
a small house surrouuded by a little garden has been 
quaintly built ou the top of it. The wonder is, that 
these rocks, nil differeut from the hill, which is of 
secondary formation, must have been brought from some 
of the cetitral parts of the Alpine range, many miles 
off. I afterwards visited the better -known kindred 
phenomenon on the face of one of tho Jura, hills above 
Scufcbatel, where, amidst many lesser granite , blocks, 
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there occur* a huge on* well known under tin' name 
of the l r ierre-a-lSot; ( said to measure seventy feet in one 
direction); but though the wonrler of the transporta- 
tion of these stones from the same original seat is in- 
creased by the greater distance (seventy miles as the 
crow (lies), they form a spectacle much less impressive 
than the Mocks of Monthey. Both sets of objects, 
however, play an important part in one of the boldest 
theories of modern science. ■> i 

It is now about a dosen years since attention was 
attracted by M. Venetz, and other Swiss *avant, to cer- 
tain appearances which seemed to indicate ah extension 
of glaciers in ancient times far beyond what has here 
been described. Some miles down the valley of the 
Arve from Chamonni, near Servo*, the most careless 
traveller might be struck by the smoothened state of 
the rocks by the wayside, as if some mechanical agent 
had passed over them in the direction of the volley, and 
worn down every inequality. It is scarcely less sur- 
prising, high up above the Mer de fHnee, to observe the 
smooth faces of the precipices, and also to detect rem- 
nants of ancient moraines resting on the mountain-side, 
as if the placier had once risen to live times its present 
ordinary height. Hnch markings are seen in many parts 
of Switzerland, where glaciers tin not now exist. They 
are also traceable in our own countrv ; for example, in 
the valley of Llanberris in Wales, "in that ease it is 
impossible to doubt that glaciers had once descended 
from the skirts of Snowdown, and, pressing throngli 
this valley, had polished off every inequality up to a 
certain height. This is a very curious ffiet, as it cannot 
be accounted for without supposing sonic great though 
temporary reduction of temperature at the time when 
the appearances wore produced ? and the qnesHon arises. 
If there were such a reluctibn of temperature, how 
would it affect life in the regions where it prevailed ? 
Some geologist*, headed by M. Agassir, have gone be- 
yond all common bounds in theorising on 'this subject. 
Agassise himself started the Id**, that permanent ice 
once covered the northern hemisphere down to a low 
latitude, and was thus the cause of the distribution of 
loose blocks over the north of Knrope. It was, accord- 
ing to his followers, a period of universal death, not 
long antecedent to the appearance of man on the earth, 
and connected with the remarkable absence of fossils 
from what is called the Blue Clay or Diluvium. It has 
been thought by others besides the Neufehatel pro- 
fessor, that at least the Alpine ice once extended to the 
Jura range, and was thus the means of carrying granite 
blocks from the central mountains, and depositing them 
on that range, and likewise on the hill above Monthey, 
such blocks being held to be, in fact, remnants of ancient 
moraines. In 1840, M. Agassis and Dr Buckland, in a 
tour through Scotland, thought they beheld ancient 
moraines at the mouth of every Httle side valley which 
tbey chanced to pass, and they hesitated not to ac- 
count for the terraces of Glenroy by supposing two 
glaciers to have once dammed ap tlie adjacent valleys 
so ns to form a hike. It is only of late that we hare 
begun to recover from the astonishment excited by the 
first hurst of these theories, and to see that tbey rest on 
very insufficient bases. 

In too first place, the idea of a cireampolar gladet 
constantly expanding outwards and carrying debris to 
low latitudes, is put an end to by Professor Forbes's 
discovery, that ice does not move by dilatation, as MV 
Agassiz had assumed. Then, as to even the limited 
hypothesis, that glaciers proceeded from the central 
chains of the Alps to the flanks of the Jure, carrying 
thither huge blocks, it has never yet been shown how 
they could proceed in such a course, with no sufficient 
slope to produce their movement, and with fines of hiHs 
intervening to obstruct it. Assuredly ice is never fcen 
to move in such circumstances at tl»e present day. The 
idea of Mr Forbes, that a glacier came down the valley 
of the Rhone, makes a less demand on our credulity, 
and some circumstances might be adduced in support 
of it. For instance, above St Maurice, I found faces 



of rock at the bottom of the hills on the south side 
smoothed exactly like those of Llanbc-rris. At the 
narrow gorge at St Maurice, where these smoothing! 
might, if anywhere, have been expected, they arc not 
to be seen; but a low hill, occupying the middle of 
the valley immediately below this gorge (between St 
Maurice and Bex), is smoothed on many parts of the 
surface, as if a glacier had passed over it I neverthe- 
less deem it a violent hypothesis to suppose that any 
glacier could be of such volume as to fill up the Rhone 
valley to a point between two and three hundred feet 
above the site of Monthey — a point perhaps not less 
than a thousand feet above the rocky bottom of the 
trough of the valley, and this at a place where the 
whole space is several miles wide. A glacier, to fill 
such a space, and to such a depth, must have been 
enormous beyond all credibility. 

It seems much more likely that the usual theory of 
transported blocks — namely, that they have been car- 
ried by icebergs upon the seas formerly intervening 
between their native seat and the places of their ulti- 
mate deposition— is the true explanation of the marvel- 
lous erratics of Monthey and Neufehatel. As far as I 
am aware, evidences of the former presence of the sea 
at high levels have not as yet been sought for in the 
Alps ; yet, if they were, they would not be difficult to 
find. I was particularly struck by the alluvial terraces 
at Vevay, above the Lake of Geneva, only a few hours' 
journey from Monthey. They have lieen spoken of as 
moraines, which they do not in the least resemble. 
They are undoubtedly the remnants of sloping sheets 
of common river detritus, deposited by the little river 
of Vevay in the sea when it stood at different relative 
levels from the present, and which had been afterwards 
cut through by the river when the relative level was 
lowered. The highest of these terraces which I mea- 
sured (and there arc traces of others snmcwhat higher) 
was folly 442 feet above the lake, which is tlie same as 
1670 feet above the present level of the sea. Now this 
is just about the elevation which I would assign to the 
Monthey blocks so that beyond all question we have 
evidence of the former existence in the Rhone valley of 
a body of water at about the height required in order 
to float these blocks to their present situation. When 
the water stood at this height, an estuary would pene- 
trate pretty far up into the valley. The glaciers might 
come sufficient])' far down to send off masses into this 
firth, bearing the usual charge of blocks from the central 
heights. As these passed along towards the open sea, 
they would be extremely apt to land upon tlie Monthey 
hill, which projects so remarkably into the valley. 
Such may be the true history of the deposition of the 
Monthey blocks. 

For some additional evidence to the same effect, I 
may advert to a curious study in. physical geography 
presented in the Bernese Alps. The Lake of Lungpru— 
occupying the upper part of a valley between Luoecnc 
and Interlacken — has been in recent times reduced, 
upwards of two hundred ffcel in height, for the sake 
of the land on which it stood ; and we thus have 
an opportunity of observing certain natural arrange- 
ments connected with such bodies of water. As often 
happens, the chief inlets of water into this lake were at 
its upper extremity. There two or three rills descend- 
ing through rough passages in the hills joined it, each 
bringing a talus of stony debris, over which it had in 
ordinary times passed by a slightly - hollowed channel 
on its way to the lake. Now that the waters have been 
lowered, wc can see the terminations of these tali coming 
to a sudden stoop, a little way within the hue of the 



* Mud the; village- ts -a down in Keller* nip at IXO French 
feet MV KdrWi foeti above the MS. If the btooka are 2M fort 
Ultfher-nn.l Ulnnild think the bulk of them about that height— 
they are scarcely above the iteratlen of the creat terrace at Vevay. 
It niny bo remarked that l'rufoaaor Korbe* apeak* of tbeae blocks 
aa powdbly 500 feet above the village ; but under the benefit of 
snn,e recent experience in lb* study of heights, I fed r " 
that this U much above the truth. 
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ancient shore, showing that it is not the tendency of 
such formation! to spread equally out under tho water. 
But what is more curious, the streams, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the water which had received 
them, have cut down through the tali, and now pass on 
to tho abridged lake through little valleys, with a 
terrace on each side ; no longer able to affect tho sur- 
faces of these formations, which were originally their 
own work. This is a result which appears to depend 
on the force which running water exercises on the fore- 
edge of any formation over which it falls. Each of 
these little rills, on being no longer quietly received into 
the lake, had begun to tumble over the stooping face 
of the now dry talu», gradually cutting it down and 
backwards, as the St Lawrenco wears the rocks at 
Niagara. From this single observation, I read off the 
interpretation of all such ancient alluvia as those which 
have been mentioned as skirting the immediate bunk* 
of the Arve between Geneva and Sallencbes. They 
were once, in the form of an entire sheet of alluvium, 
the bed of the river. This alluvium would have con- 
tinued in its original form for ever, had the dynamics 
of the river not undergone a change, which could only 
happen in consequence of the withdrawal of some reci- 
pient body of water, when at length the stream would 
begin to cut down its bed. The terraces of the Arve 
valley are thus a proof that the Arve was once received 
directly by some body of water, most probably the sea, 
instead of, as now, flowing into the Rhone. Such is 
but an example of objects seen in many other valleys, 
and which have generally had the same history;* 
memorials they for the most part are of the former 
presence of the ocean at a relative level above the 
present. Such proofs in the case of the Arve have the 
peculiar value of serving as additional evidence that the 
sea once rose in the Rhone valley to the height of the 
Monthey blocks. The zone of boulders at Neufcbatel 
is higher (said to be about 2500 feet above the sea)i 
but the explanation, if established in the one case, will 
equally apply to the other. 

It thus appears that, though there arc appearances 
of change in the glacier world, there is no need to go 
beyond reasonable bounds in speculating upon the sub- 
ject. Tho Glacial Theory, as it was called, had a bril- 
liant run of a few years ; but, like some fairy palace of 
that unstable material, it is now seen lying in a dismal 
state of ruin. The whole history of it may still serve a 
useful end, ns a warning to men of science. Blocks are 
seen in singular situations — we know of no vehicles for 
their transport but glaciers : ergo, glaciers, &c. Behold, 
however, another agent in time casts up, much more 
likely! S moo things of rocks are seen in high situa- 
tions ; they resemble those effected by glaciers : ergo, 
oin* more glaciers 1 But by and by, it is shown that 
icebergs carried on the sea along rocky coasts will pro- 
duce such smoothings,t and there has even been found 
evidence that the smoothed rocks in certain districts 
are at the particular heights where the surface of the 
sea formerly was in those portions of the earthf Allu- 
vial masses and terraces are seen at the openings of the 
glens of Scotland and Ireland, and are at once pro- 
nounced to be identical with ancient moraines j there- 
fore they form evidence for the glacial theory. Subse- 
quent exatnination shows these objects to be of a wholly 
different character, the detritus laid down by rivers 
in the sea. It would be almost cruel to dwell any longer 
on the rash assumptions hazarded on the most super- 
ficial observation at the first blast of this unfortunate 
tlieory. Let us hope that it will bo long before another 



» There Is n distinction to be drawn between thew» idopJnji 
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set of ingenious men go off upon to false a scent, or 
prepare for themselves such humiliating reverses. 

More than fearing that I may have tired many of my 
readers. And yet hopeful that a few of tliese observations 
may assist in promoting the advance of an interesting 
science, I now bid adieu to Switzerland. R. C. 

THE TRAMP. 

Amoko the bulky folios which are from time to time 
• prexanted to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
her Majesty,' it very rarely happens that we can discover 
anything likely to attract the notice of the general reader. 
Thme * bine books,' as they art usually termed, with 
reference to the colour of the envelope, are notoriously 
dry, tedious, and uninteresting. Occasionally, however, 
productions make then- appearance which are decided 
exceptions to this general rule, and the 'Report on 
Vagrancy' will be found of this nature. It contains 
much to interest, and certainly much to reflect upon. • 

Most persons mu*t be familiar with tho appearance of 
certain rai*enililc livings who, from their pedestrian habits, 
usually bear the namo of Tramps. Wo see them filthy 
in person, and covered with tattered garments ; yet are 
they not emaciated, nor have they in general an impo- 
verished aspect: they exhibit, in fact, none of the usual 
evidences of stinted nourishment. We probably hear their 
story, and watch them limp along until they pass out of 
sight; and then, mayhap, our thoughts stray to other 
subject*, and never rocur to this until our attention is 
recalled to it by a like incident. The haunts and the 
habits of the tramps remain for the most part utterly 
unknown to us. 

The object of the publication referred to is to throw 
light on this matter, and to open out to the view of the 
legislature a full and perfect picture of the life led by 
vagrants. It contains a vast amount of evidence, col- 
lected with much care from various authentic source?. 
The information ia diffuse, scattered throughout many 
documents, and encumbered with figures and details, the 
sight of which might serve to deter many from entering 
on its perusal. Our present object is to extract the 
essence. 

The vagrant appears to be a being tui generis. He is 
purely a rambler, but he differs in a marked degree from 
other itinerants, such as tho hawker, the gi|»y, or the 
distressed artisan travelling in quest of employment. Ho 
has no known place of abode, no ostensible way of main- 
taining himself, and lie lives by begging and plunder. It 
rarely happens, however, that he commits auy flagrant 
delinquency; and indeed whenever acts of this kind are 
perpetrated by him, it is found that the main objoct in 
view was to obtain the shelter and medical care of a 
prison, so as to rid himself of some noxious disorder con- 
tracted by bis mode of life. His profession, in fact, is 
that of a habitual pilferer. 

It appears that there is on incredibly large multitude 
of such wanderers distributed throughout England and 
Wales. They have, it hccius, becouia established as a 
class, owing mainly to the mode of administering relief 
to tho casual poor under the new (wor-law. Perpetually 
migrating from one locality to another, they are provided 
with houses for their accommodation by tho different 
Unions, commonly called tramp-hou*«i. These stations 
arc in general only about ten miles apart, and hence 
the journey from ono to the other is accomplished with- 
out inconvenience during the day** march. At each 
houso a bed is provided, aod in (tome a breakfast, for 
which consideration the attempt Usj been lately made to 
exact a certain amount of work. It was naturally sup- 
posed that, by requiring from each lodger a fixed portion 
of labour before ho net out anew on hi* day's journey, 
some check would be placed on the rapid increase in the 
numbers of habitual tramps who simulate destitution. 
It is found, however, after considerable experience, that 
such is not tho case. Obstinate, determined, and com- | 
bined resistance to tho officials who attempt to impose ' 
work, has become very general; and it appears that the ( 
expenses incurred in the nect*sary arrangements for cn- 
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forcing task-labour far outweigh the value of the work 
accomplished. The materials furnished hare in tome 
instances been wantonly destroyed ; a serious outbreak 
has taken place; and the matter of the tramp-house has, 
from sheer inability to adopt any other course, allowed 
| his riotous visitors to depart on their own terms. It ap- 
[ pears, moreover, that even the roughness of the lodging 
! and coarseness of the fare provided do not counter- 
balance the indoceiuenU which the certainty of suste- 
nance and shelter holds out to the dishonest vagrant. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at the general character 
and habits of this class of persons, concerning whom so 
i many important facts have been lately brought to light, not 
only by the publication of the Report in question, but also 
by the laudable efforts of those philanthropists who have 
laboured to establish schools for the ragged and destitute. 
| There is little doubt that the younger members of the 
community, who are snatched up and brought into such 
seminaries, belong to one and the same class. They have 
not yet reached the period of life when the desire for 
travel and adventure is excited; and, moreover, they are 
in all probability as yet ignorant of the abundant pro- 
vision made for wayfarers throughout the country. They 
are content to remain in their native locality, and to put 
up with such night accommodation as is afforded by the 
warm brick-kiln or the hollow park-roller. In taking a 
view of the present condition of these dregs of society, 
both young and grown up, we have no desire to speak 
of them with extreme severity; wo are inclined to think 
that in some there are to be found traits calculated to 
excite a feeling very different from contempt. In these a 
spirit of enterprise and capability for bold adventure 
may have found originally a fitting field in extensive 
rambles and daring resistance to those who endeavoured 
to place restrictions on' their career. With a dash 
of the imaginative in their composition, and a fondness 
for the wild or grotesque, they may at first have entered 
on their course of life from a feeling of the grateful ex- 
citement it afforded ; and the debased, darv-dovil, carc- 
for-nothing recklessness which wo now see, may be the 
result of gradual contamination. Like the educated col- 
legian who, when gratifying a desire to penetrate un- 
!| known regions, contracts a liking for the free erratic life 
. of tho aboriginal inhabitants, and prefers it to civilised 
conventionalities, so these poor fellows may have lost all 
relish for honest, painstaking, and regular industry. 

The ages of the persons who thus take advantage of 
the provisions made by law for the really necessitous 
range between eighteen and thirty-five : very few have 
passed beyond their forty-fifth year. About one-fifth 
are female*, who may in general be classed among the 
very lowest of their sex. It is stated in the Report that 
' the distinction between the unfortunate aud the aban- 
doned among women is greater than among men. I 
conclude from what I have observed, that the proportion 
of really destitute women in the tramp-wards (generally 
widows with young children) is greater than that of 
men, probably from their physical ability to brave the 
cold night wind being less, and their tenderness for 
their children inducing them to seek shelter even at 
the expense of vile association. Such a mother have 
I seen : she was sitting in a corner of the ward, with 
her two children, shrinking as far as possible from her 
companions. Her cheap but decent mourning showed 
her to be newly widowed. She told roe her husband 
had been a butcher's journeyman in l<ondon, and had 
lately died, leaving her penniless); that she was going to 
her friends in the north of England to get assistance in 
keening the children, and so leave her hands free for 
work. She asked for some water to wash her infant, and 
I shall not readily forget her look of disgust at being 
offered the only vessel, a dirty broken basin, just used 
by the Irish mothers for the same purpose. She said 
she herself would rather lie in a kennel, and that the 
struggles she had felt for three nights between exposing 
her children to infection, and bringing them to workhouse 
shelter, were breaking her heart,' 

Many pictures more touching than this might doubt- 
len be drawn, were these abodes more frequently visited 



by those who are capable of sketching the nightly scenes 
they present. It appears that the moment the hardy 
tramp reaches tho door of his hotel, he puts off his 
whining and supplicating air, and assumes a clamorous 
and bullying carriage, lording it over the keeper of the 
house as if he were some menial destined to serve tho 
distinguished traveller. Within doors his habits are 
highly filthy and indecent ; he is uniformly noisy, and 
indulges in the use of abominable language. The early 
part of the evening is usually relieved in singing boiste- 
rously the most improper songs ; and it often happens 
that a succession of stories of depredation and theft are 
related by the respective occupants of the apartment. 
It may be easily supposed that such narratives find ready 
listeners, and prove most instructive lessons in vice and 
crime. Tho English is said to be far worse than the 
Irish tramp in all these respects. There is one very 
strange and singular dislike which characterises these 
people — namely, a thorough aversion to cleanliness. 
Although the general numbers are steadily increasing, 
yet it is found that in those houses where the inmates 
are compelled to take a bath on admission, tho numbers 
have greatly fallen off. In the Bedale Union, the average 
has been reduced by this means from sixteen to six. 

It is surprising to find how rapidly intelligence re- 
specting the peculiarities of particular houses is tele- 
graphed throughout tho community. It soon becomes 
known at which places an immersion in water is a pre- 
lude lo a night's lodging. Various pieces of information, 
which are specially interesting to the brotherhood, ore 
regularly passed forward, and immediately acted upon. 
' In the North Witchford Union, for example, it happened 
that two months ago the stock of junk for oakum picking 
became exhausted. In the very next week, the number 
of vagrants, which had previously averaged about twenty 
per week, increased to forty-five; in the second week to 
fifty-seven; in the third to seventy-five; and then, oakum 
picking having been resumed, the number as readily de- 
creased, till it reached the usual average.' The best 
quarters become known to the fraternity; and there is 
no doubt thoy discuss the respective merits of different 
accommodations pretty much in the same way as com- 
mercial travellers arc in the habit of doing in regard 
to different hotels. They are systematic in their route as 
well as in other procedure. The fashionable seasons at 
watering-places are extensively known, and observed 
accordingly, with a view doubtless to profitable mendi- 
cancy. 

There is evidently a good understanding between the 
members of the regular corps; and this has reached such 
a height, as to lead now and then to a combined resist- 
ance to the authorities. Indeed so common are such 
temporary organisations becoming, that whenever the 
regulations of the Board of Guardians arc opposed with 
success, the general expression among them is, that they 
have ' beat the Union.' This term they apply not only 
to acts of combined violence, but to any scheme whereby 
the plans adopted to chock vagrancy may be defeated. 
A general order was issued some time ago, requiring that 
each applicant for a night's lodging should be searched 
to ascertain if he bad money in his possession; and if it 
appeared, from tho amount discovered, that he was not 
an object of charity, to refuse him admission. This order 
is regularly defeated in two ways. In the more - fre- 
quented districts, such as large towns, it is usual to ap- 
point one of the members a banker, who, remaining in a 
lodging-house, receives their deposits at night, and returns 
them the following morning. In the more remote and 
country localities, the little sums of money are generally 
secreted in the ground by the wayside, which can easily 
be accomplished under the cover of night. At Stafford, 
a hedge near the vagrant-house has been nearly destroyed, 
owing to the convenient hiding-place which the bank 
affords to the tramps. < Hher ways of • beating the Union ' 
ore devised to suit particular circumstances. If a fellow 
wants to improve his wardrobe, or to obtain a residence 
in a comfortable prison, he at once annihilates his nether 
garments. He cannot with decency be turned adrift : 
and the two alternatives are left, either to supply him 
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with (-loihes, or to commit him. Practices of this kind 
app«*r to be more frequently noticed in winter than in 
t>uiuruer. It is a season wbcn either better clothing 
or a shelter from inclement weather in n jail becomes a 
boon. 

The life led by the horde of tramping vagrant* who now 
iniiMt the country not only in the cause of a vast spread 
of moral contamination, but it is aloo the means of dis- 
seminating tlui class of contagious disease*. The awful 
prevalence of low fever, for instance, which wa* so general 
last year, U mainly to be attributed to their agency. Their 
habit* give rise to affection* vuch an these, which are at 
once conveyed and distributed over the whole country, 
l-'ew are entirely free from trace* of skin disease, anil 
vermin of all kinds fuid an undisturbed settlement on 
their person*. , 

Some idea of the rapid increase which has taken place 
in the number* of tramp* may be formed wheu it i* 
stated that, in I8t;>, they ranged considerably lielow two 
thousand; and that, on the 2*>th of March 1048, they 
amoimted to upwards of listtm tftvwtuwl .' Indeed ao 
numerous do the applicant* for a night's lodging become, 
that in sonic plates the accommodation provided has 
been found <|uitc inadequate, and stables, outhouse*, and 
even tents, have been fitted up to meet the euivrgcucy. 

It I* evident that the danger of fostering, increasing, 
and perpetuating such a class is great, and requires to 
be met vigorously and judiciously. Inconceivable evil* 
must necessarily arise from the congregation of a large 
number of persons of the lowest and uto»t profligate 
character in a st:\te of destitution, filth, and disease, 
without sufficient means of separation, classification, and 
uyftematie treatment. Much mischief has already been 
dons by circulating the rices of the city through the 
rural district*, and by exciting a contempt for the law 
and its punishment*. The evil Is growing rapidly ; and 
great as it now is, and difficult to grapple with, it will 
only become greater and more difficult by delay. Several 
remedies have of late Ixsen proposed. It has been sug- 
gested to abandon entirely the casual relief. This, how- 
ever, would be a hardship on the truly unfortunate. 
Some further inquiry appear* desirable, with u view of 
ascertaining which are the real tramps, and to this end 
the passport system might with advantage be adopted. 
It is stated by Mr Boasc, at hi* opinion after all his 
inquiries and experience, that ' at least ninety out of 
every hundred occupant* of the tramp-ward* have no 
claim on the honest poor man'* fund.' A* long a* the 
relief i* thrown open, a temptation to imposition mnst 
exist; and the more this become* known, the more will 
it be abused. Instances like the following will increase 
to a frightful extent : — In one of the tramp-house* in 
North, Wales was found a veteran sweeper of crossings in 
London. lie had become tired of his monotonous voca- 
tion, and having heard of the good accommodation pro- 
vided throughout the country, he took the fancy to travel, 
and wa* nctuiallv carrying out hi* intention at the ex- 
pense of the public 

We have already stated our impression that many of 
these characters are endowed with qualities which, if 
rightly directed, would place them in a very different 
position. Our brief summary may perhaps conclude ap- 
propriately with the following letter, showing the mental 
qualities of a notorious vagrant, who is now enduring hi* 
thirteenth term of imprisonment as an incorrigible rogue 
and vagabond. The letter is add raised to one of his 
comrades, and the handwriting is excellent: — 

• ! : Col-ntv Jail, Iktrmbfr 27, 1847. 

Mv Dear Friend — You will remember my promise of 
writing to you, which I will now endeavour to fulfil. 
You are no doubt aware that I am committed for trial at 
the Sessions on a charge of ragrancy, for being found 
sleeping in a stall belonging to Mark Sherrin the butcher. 
I do not know what the issue of that trial may lie, but I 
expect a term of imprisonment, and a corporal punish- 
ment by flagellation. The magistrate who committed 
me told me no ctl'ort on his part should be wanting to 
serve me, of which I have no manner of doubt. It seems 
a pleasure to him to have an ojtportuuity of vt tutting his 



waspish and dyspeptic spleen at me? but i am invulner- 
ably proof against it. The dtrfaWly pitiful Scheme* he 

Sherrin means to carry on the cvwmde whioa his deceased 
brother so long and m nniroeeessfully waged against me. 
He had declared eternal K»r, but was cul off in a 
moment, " and sent to Lis lft*t account with all hi* 
I imperfections on hi* head.*' And who know* the des- 
tiny of the' Immortal spirit ! ft may be, for aught we 
J know, imprisoned in 4II the hellish perpetuity of confine- 
ment, in those doleful regions where Txion for ever turn* 
hi* wheel; and whew Tantalos in vain endeavours to 
slake his everlasting thirst with the water which elude* 
his lips; where Sisyphus, with unavailing labour, rolls 
up the stone which eternally falls back : and where 



Tityug feel* the vulture incessantly preying on his heart, 
which, a* fast as it is devoured, is again renewed. But 
methinks I hare indulged in an unwarrantable and un- 
charitable strain. The pertinent remarks of the poet rush 



my mind, who says — 

" There U a spell by nature thrown 



Around the voicelc** "lead, 
-much went, to wfum centre", tone, 

Ana *aaM tin* dMtralts* bed 
Of tfcost, who, »k«t*»eVr they ween. 
Wait Heaven'* conclusive audit there." 

« My dear friend, please to give my rcpert* to the in- 
doraitablo Mr AJdous, and to Ma*ter lUbert England, 
t« Charles Hdmunds, and to hi* copper-coloured niajoty, 
.lame* King of Thoruford, likewise to your brother John, 
and most especially to your father and mother. I owe 
them the debt immense of endless gratitude; never can 
I forget their generous kindness .to me when 1 worked for 
them on the railway. 1 omitted to tell you that I had 
been at Yeovil for two day* previous to my apprehension. 
Davis, the man I went to Iiondon with, called upon me 
at Sherborne, and wished me t^> accompany him to Ply- 
mouth; but to this I could not consent. I promised to go 
as far as Kxeter, but did not intend fulfilling my engage- 
ment : we stayed together two day* in Yeovil, when 1 gave 
him the slip:' he wnnld not stny'an hour in Sherborne— 
the reason of this is obvious; so you see, in striving to 
escape the whirlpool of Charybdis, I struck upon the 
rocks of Scylla. And now I must close my epistle : fare- 
well, my valued friend, for the present ; and believe me to 
remain, with the most sincere regard ami respect, your* 
faithfully, Bhmi Atkiss Bunk. 

' P. .S— Davis is become an intinerant quack-doctor, 
and has a hopeful shoot with him (a son of the Emerald 
Isle), apparently 1 ' 



THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 

Johnpoh say* of Pope that *H ie 
how soon he learned the cant of on 
to treat critic* with contempt.' This, however, was 
before he suffered in hi* own person ; for do one felt 
the lash more keenly than Pope-, or know Loiter how to 
inflict it upon other*. Hi* own 'Uunciad' proved the 
power of criticism to extend much farther than mere 
irritation; for Ralph, one of it* subordinate heroes, had 
no sooner obtained that unlucky eminence, than the 
booksellers suddenly discovered his incompetence, and 
the poetaster was in danger of starvation. This catas- 
trophe was brought about by two lines:— 

■ SnVncc, ye wolves 1 while Ralph to Cynthia IiowIk, 
Matin? night hideous : answer him, ye owls ! ' 

In our own day, John Keats — himself the victim of 
savage party criticism, though not to the extent u*uaUy 
supposed — attacked iii a still more bitter manner some 
of the classical jhkIs of our language, the followers of 
the ochool of Pope:— 



" Hut ye were dead 

knew not of were elowly wid 

1! vqyfMil 

1 w 



To things ye &M«i not of- we're elowly wtd 
Tn musty law* lined out wi(h wretched ride 
And oomi**a «Ue | ao that ye taught a achool s " 
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af J*«wV»wit. 
wa< the ta»V : 
A thimoinrt haortlcraftsmrn tin- nu-V 
Offus*}-. Ill-mti-d, lntpi<Tie« w t. 
Ttia* Uimi&cMDod the bright lyrist to hta faoe. 
An* did ii >t kn*4« U. >ui, Ihej **n.< *L- :: 
Holding a pc 




Who were those mechauic-pocts, t*yj°n apswers, John- 
son, Goldsmith, layers, &mpbet»,Xrabbe. And who 
more? He goes on : Gifford, Matluaa, Hayley, Thomas 
Brown, Richards, Hebcr, wnuigbam, tJland, Hodgson, 
Mcrivale, and ' others who have out had their full fame, 
because tlie race is not always, to u>e .swift, hot the 
battle to the strong, and because there is a fortune in 
fame as in all other things ! * This is a curious cata- 
logue : Goldsmith, Crabbe— Ilayley and oi/ttr*, like the 
mortals and immortals jostling iu tlie Iliad! Byron is 
scarcely cold in his grave when the very names of most 
of his poetical heroes are forgotten, while that of one 
Keats, the presumptuous 'tadpole of the Lakes,' is in- 
scribed in the same enduring scroll (above or below it?) 
with that of the author of ChQde Harold himself! 

It is curious to observe the impartiality of time, and 
the utter futility of any attempt to sway its judgment. 
Critics are the exponents of their own opinions — it may 
be even of those of the day in which they live : but 
another generation — perhaps another year — •reverses 
their decrees without ceremony. Ohio*' themselves 
change with the changing time. Io ISlfl Byron wrote 
' mh/hW* under the most prominent of the literary por- 
traits he had drawn in 1P09 : snch as 



' That 
The 



til 1.1 .|« -lit 



Who in Hi by precept mil example nhnm 
That prow 1* vktxo, and nm to inm-ly \si 
80 dose on moli pwthttlir part uadwvll*. 

Anil each aJ venture no miUiuirly tells. 
That nil who view the " idiot In hi* glory,™ 
Conceive the bant the htm of the story.'" 

It is to be regretted that the noble bard did not live 
long civough to do like justice in the case of another 
poet. His ' Visiou of Judgment' having been published 
only two years before his death, Southcy remains in it 
a ' renegado' and an 'ass' to this day ; terrifying both 
seraphim and cherubim, and the shade of George III. 
himself, with his ' spavined dactyls:' 

' The monarch, mute till then, exclaims " What ! what ! 
#V come again ? No more— no more of that ! ** ' 

The imitation of Peter Pindar here may serve to 
connect these odd 'judgments' with the last satire of 
the last century. Byron, like Pope, and before him 
Dryden, was instigated by personal malice or revenge ; 
but Mathias seems to have been a political enthusiast, 
who ran fall tilt at Kovolution, and has! to little physical 
courage to support him, that he pfssted all his after-life 
in agonies of terror. The * Putsuits of Literature* was 
first published in 1 7 j ust after the French h.td de- 
creed bfi law that there was' 00 future existence 1 and 
so well did it hit the time, that six editions were suM in 
the next four years. Among the first notes is one on 
Peter Pindar, not meant to illustrate the text, but 
brought in, head and shoulders, on a mention of his 
Thoban namesake. Mr Mathias scorns to waste a 
verse on snch a character, but tells us in homely prose 
that Peter's ' rooted depravity and malignity of heart' 
are beyond modern satire, and that posterity— if it can 
be supposed that such trash as his works shall exist— 
' will be astonished that the present age could look 
with patience on such malignant ribaldry.' He It not 1 
lest severe on Proteus Priestley — 

' Who write* f>n all things, but on nothing well ;' 

but relapses into a smile as he treats of Bishop Wilkin*' 
' Discourse concerning the possibility of a passage to 
the moon,' which method of translation he considers a 
happy thought in a bishop. Of the same sort is Dar- 
win's notion, that it would he very feasible to direct 



the winds* hy means of philosophy 1 and to him the 
following problem in physics is submitted, for which 
our author is indebted to Pantagruel: — 'Whether the 
hybernal frigidity of the antipodes, passing In an ortho- 
gonal line through the homogeneous solidity of the 
centre, might warm the superficial convexity of our 
heels by a soft anripcristasis?' Gilbert Wakefield has 
so much vanity, virulence, asperity, insolence, and im- 
pudence, that literature begins to be weary of him ; 
and Gillies, the historian of Greece, is ' feeble, formal, 
dull, and tame.' The latter judgment serves to intro- 
duce a story about Gibbon, a historian of a different 
kidney. Soon after he had published the second and 
third Volumes of his ' Decline and Fall,' the late Data 
of Cumberland accidentally met him, and desiring to 
pay him a compliment, said, ' How do you do, Mr 
Gibbon? I see you are always at it— the old way — 
scribble — scribble — scribble '.' 

Our author soon after commemorates as a poet a 
neglected gentleman of the name of Penrose, who, it 
seems, had the misfortune to die a curate, and be buried 
in a village tomb. Mr Mathias piously preserves the 
titles of his works. He passes a judgment on Ilayley 
and Darwin, which the present day has confirmed, and 
then touches upon the works of Action which delighted 
the old age of the last century : — 

' Or mii.it I tempt aome novel's lulling theme, 



nid the bright eye o'er Celt-Minn 
With fabled kni R hK a 



an<] talc* of »lla:htcd lore, 
Hnch a* our Biumlsh Cato might approve.' 

The 1 Spanish Cato' was the then Earl Camden. The 
Aomin Cato learned Greek at sixty years of age, 
that he might read its romances ; and our venerable 
lord chancellor, after having exhausted those written 
in English, French, and Italian, applied himself to 
Spanish, to obtain a recreation for his closing years. 
The English novelists of the day were Mrs Charlotte 
Smith, Mrs Inchbald, Mrs Mary Uobinson, Mrs &e. &c. 
who, ' though all of them ingenious ladies, yet arc too 
frequently whining or frisking in novels, till our girls' 
heads turn wild with impossible adventures, and now 
and tlien are hunted with democracy !' He makes one 
exception, however: ' Not so the mighty magician of 
the " Mysteries of Udolpho," bred and nourished by the 
Florentine muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid 
the paler shrines of Gothic superstition, and in nil the 
dreariness of enchantment — a poetess whom Ariosto 
would with rapture have acknowledged, at — 

• La nudrlta 

Damlgctln Trlvalzis al Micro *peco.' 

It is curious to think that Mrs Uadcliflo was really the 
best novelist of that time, only fifty years ago ! If Earl 
Camden remained now alive, lie would have no occasion 
to resort to any other language than his own ; but if 
recalled to life, without having undergone the mental 
training of the intermediate half century, it may be a 
question whether 1m would not turn away with; weari- 
ness from our present romantic literature, and sc. 
fat loves in the dmgy recesses of the. 



libraries. 
Ihtbla 



dathias now attacks a uov«" 
of his own :— 

' Oodw1n> itry page no statesman e'er believed. 
Though fiction aids what wiphUIrr conceived . 
< icniua may droop o'er Falkland'* funeral crj - 
No patriot weep* when gifted villains die.* 

A scholar next *_ 

• Who now read* l"arr? whom- title who iJiail tive : 
I»r Septan tinu* bight, "C I'ot.itive ? 
From Greek, or I'jrjcncb, nr an> Human ground, 
fp mazy pro*rv*i and eternal round, 
<tnotatl«ns danre, and wnndcr at their place, 
Kuaa through his wljt, anil give the bulk more grae.' ; 
Word* upon words ! and vaoU again*! their will. 
And honeyed globule* dribble through hi* quill, 
Mawkith »ad IhfeV ; earth »caree the tropes *u;ipU>«, 
ll'- lends his rmimVand crowded galaxies; 
Polemic froasy, and left* w ent ragv. 
And dotard Stnpotcng* deform the pace.' 
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In these days we do not feci much interested In Pnrr ; 
but a note to a name of another kind is worth quoting. 
The text is — 



' I cannot, v<U not atnop with tx 
And sclxc on I'itt, like Conning 



. to rise, 
py *ur]trUc.' 



'As posterity,' says our author, 'may know little of 
this young gentleman, I shall add that Mr Canning was 
first an Eton boy, theu wrote a little book of t>«*ays, 
then went to college, was then made M.F., and after 
some tuition and instruction from the accomplished 
George Hose, Esq., became one of the under secretaries 
of state.' 

Southey is spoken of as a young gentleman, author 
of many ingenious pieces of poetry. ' He gave the pub- 
lic* says Mathias, * a long quarto yolume of epic verses, 
" Joan of Arc," written, as he says in the preface, in 
six weeks. Had he meant to write well, he should hare 
kept it at least six years. I mention this, for I have 
been much pleased with many of the young gentleman's 
little copies of verses. I wish also that he would re- 
vise some of his principles.' Ho laments that Beat tie 
' never finished his exquisite poem ; ' to Robert Burns, 
' the Ayrshire ploughman — an original poet,' he gives a 
line; and Cowpcr he classes with the Muses themselves 
on Parnassus -.— 

' T)icn- did they kit, and do their holy deed. 
That ploaaed both llraven and emiti.'— /iJW«v Hall. 

' Hut whrnpo that (man * No more Britannia sleep*. 
But o'er her lost Hoaoaua lRtuiii and wwp*. 
hit '. every Oreci.m, every ltrllUb mnw. 
Bc-altm the iwcnt fluwern and grac-lout dews 
Whore Mason lies. He mr» their Inttiimou felt. 
And in hit brrxrt each soft affection dwelt 
That love and friendship know; each »i»t*r art, 
Willi oil that colour and that sound* impart, 
All that tin" ojlvnn theatre can Krace. 
All In the soul of Mo»on found their place ! 
1.0 w trfnkt the laurelled head ; in Mona'a land 
1 we them pa**: 'tia Mona'a drooping bond, 
To harps of wo lu holiwt obwquJc*. 
'• In yonder grave," they th-uit, " our Druid IIo.h ! " ' 

It is not merely curious, but instructive for one gene- 
ration to refer to such records as these of the passing 
opinions of the preceding one. But, while denying the 
power of criticism to influence permanently tlte fate of 
literary productions, wo are quite sensible of the effect it 
has on the personal destinies of authors. There has been 
more than one Kalph starved by a couplet. The book- 
sellers are not likely to be mistaken on such a point, and 
they arc sensitive to criticism to n downright absurdity. 
Tlte ' opinions of the press ' which they cervoualy append 
to their advertisements (taken, perhaps, from some ob- 
scure provincial newspaper, which would have given a 
verdict doubly stronger in return for two presentation 
copies) are extremely amusing — and they are likewise 
extremely melancholy. When Johnson talked of the 
cant of authors in despising critics, he knew very well 
that the bread of authors depended upon it ; alt hough he 
likewise knew that their wvrkx were in * different posi- 
tion, and that after the petty influences of the passing 
hour were at rest, tbey would stand or fall by their own 
merit. This distinction is not usually drawn ; and we 
would counsel authors, who cannot afford to wait for 
the verdict of posterity, to suppress any manifestations 
of the contempt they may feel for contemporary criti- 
cism. At the me time we would counsel them to 
reserve and cherish in tlteir own minds their right of 
appeal; to look forward with a high and holy confidence 
to a Inter judgment ; and by keeping their eyes fixed on 
fame, in contradistinction to mere reputation, to enjoy 
the best and loftiest privilege of genius. 

The conclusion of the ' Pursuits of Literature* is as 
follows:- 

1 FT ere close the strain : and o'er your studious hour 
May truth preside and virtue's holiest (inner ! 
Still be your knowledge Unn|>enu* and discreet, 

I to prove in senate or tho ball 
i by learning; rise, by learning fall ; 



Pernio, not seniles*, through tho i 
In principle sedate, to ahun rclonn ; 
To mark man 'a intellect, ita «tr»n*»)i and I 
Nur deem stability on change to fuund ; 
To feel with Mlrabtau that "word* ore thing*," 
While hn delusion's ear their maple rings. 
Through state* or armies. In the damp or i 
Aud now a school revolt*, and now a float. 
Co, want in auirmri Mrmlt, bnld and brief, 
The tlumbcrlne; nilnUtcr or factious chief ; 
Mourn proudest empfrc* prostrate in the dost, 
Tiara*, fonm, and pontiffs, crown and bust ; 
And lost, as through the amouloV rinu Uainea you turn, 
Snatch the Fall odium, thumb, tho temple burn.' * 



THE FINANCE OF RAILWAYS. 

Of late, some remarkable statements have been made 
respecting the financial condition, present aud prospec- 
tive, of railways. Although these statements may to a 
certain extent have emanated from parties having an 
interest in the depreciation of railway property, there 
is, unfortunately, too much reason to believe that they 
have a foundation in truth, and It is therefore proper 
that they should not be passed over with indifference. 
The assertion is broadly made, that pretty nearly the 
whole railway system has been founded on, and is now 
supported by, deception. Taking advantage of a mania 
for speculation, the directors of the various railway 
companies have, it is alleged, got up undertakings on 
tho most fallacious calculations as to revenue ; have 
throughout conducted their affairs in a spirit of reck- 
less gambling; and to support their schemes in the 
market, so as to induce parties to pay calls on shares 
and make loans, have habitually presented fallacious 
balance-sheets. Such arc the charges at this moment 
brought against the atupnndoua railway system which 
has grown up in the country during the last few years. 
In this, as in many other things, the innocent are apt 
to suffer with tho guilty, the prudent with the impru- 
dent ; and to allay public excitement, nothing could be 
more desirable than a really trustworthy investigation 
into, and exhibition of, the affairs of all the railway 
companies. 

The whole history of tho railway mania discloses the 
unquestionable fact, that the parties who entered into 
engagements to take shares rarely did so with any other 
view than to sell at a profit. On this account, it is not 
matter of surprise that the country should have under- 
taken to make far more railways than there was money 
to pay for, or that tho last holders of shares should be 
in the unpleasant predicament of finding no one willing 
to relievo them of their responsibilities. Considering the 
vast benefits which railway transit was likely to confer 
on the country, it is deeply to be deplored that a thing 
so advantageous, and in itself so noble as a result of 
human intelligence, should havo been degraded into an 
instrument of gambling and social ruin. On looking at 
the summary of railway legislation from 1826 to 1847, 
it is observed that during that period of twenty -one 
years, the number of acts passed was 889 ; the money 
authorised to be raised was L 326.043,217 ; and the 
length of lines to be constructed was 12.481 miles. The 
account is said to have lately stood as follows : — 

Totkil amount of money authorised to be roUod, 
Amount numtnally raised or called up, to tho 
t ad of 



1«.317.1*C 

Liabilities stitl rc»tinR on the public in respect 

of railway project. n«t completed, • • L.131,336.111 

Of the abore L.195,317,100 annually raised or called up, 



* We do not know what may have been tho case in the but cen- 
tury, but in tho present day the concluding inuurc is sometime* 
u*d k> Improperly, that perhaps our reader* Mill hardly think 
it an impertinmc* if wo say that the Palladium was n statue 
of Pall**, with which was linked the deatiny of Troy It waa 

a* it 



in a temple without a roof, aud w 
unc.pturwl, the city was safe. 
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it appcari that only 1*148,400,000 lure been paid ; 
therefore we arrivo at this fact, that the money actually 
sunk on railways in the United Kingdom during the 
put twenty -one years is a hundred and forty -eight 
millions, while the money still to be raised during the 
next six or eight years is about a hundred and seventy 
millions— a thing utterly impossible. It is further men- 
tioned by railway statisticians, that of the L.148,400.000 
paid, L. 17,200,000 arc lost or unproductive, leaving a 
productive capital of L. 13 1,200,000. The revenue from 
traffic on the railways representing this capital, during 
the past half-year, amounted to L.4, 722,7 19, and the 
working expenses to L.2,34 1,770, leaving a profit of 
L.2,380,949, or 1*1, 10s. per cent, for the half-year, 
or L.3, 12s. per annum on that capital. It has 
been usual to estimate that the working expenses of 
railways would absorb from SO to 40 per cent, of the 
revenue ; but experience has shown that at least one- 
half of all the money drawn for traffic requires to be 
paid for working the lines. On lines of the greatest 
length and largest traffic, for which moat capital has 
been sunk, it does not appear tliat a profit of more than 
from L.3, 10*. to L.4 per cent per annum is actually 
realised, or ought to be paid to shareholders. Yet these 
lines are represented as paying dividends of L.7 or L.H 
' per cent, and shares in them hare been eagerly pur- 
I chased accordingly ! Whether any line of railway could 
possibly be made to pay seven, or even five per cent, 
there are little means of judging, because the directors 
of the great lines, on which there is the most pro- 
| ductive traffic, have not kept to their proper business 
' of working their own lines, hut have entered into 
heavy engagements, in guaranteeing high rates of in- 
, tcrest to tho proprietors of adjoining small lines, or 
j have spent capital in making unproductive branches. 
I It may indeed be said that the fundamental error 
in railway enterprise has been the purchasing and 
leasing of insignificant lines at price* unwarranted by 
prospective profits; by this means alone, the bulk of 
the money advanced has been dissipated and lost— a 
result, however, not at all singular in commerce ; for 
men are every day seen to squander the profits of one 
good speculation on a hundred which atfbrd them no 
substantial return for either tronblc or outlay. 

But in raising capital by a creation of fresh shares for 
branch or extension lines, directors, we regret to say, 
are accused of something worse than imprudence. It is 
pointedly alleged that they created these shares in order 
to speculate on them for their own private advantage. 
It will be fur the directors of the principal lines to repel, 
by unquestionable evidence, this grave charge : at pre- 
sent the testimony is all against them. According to 
a statement in the « Times' newspaper, October 12, the 
traffic on some of the lending lines, with that on their 
projected branches, is greatly below what is inferred by 
the dividends presently paid. For example, to pay 
seven per cent, the London and North-Western would 
require to draw for weekly traffic L.70.000; but the 
average has hitherto only been L.44,000. The Great 
Western would require to draw L.52,703 ; but the aver- 
age is only L.20,269. The London and South- Western 
would require to draw L.27.89S; but the average is 
only L.8899. Whether, on tlie opening of the connect- 
ing branch lines of these railways, the traffic will rise 
to the snms respectively indicated, is extremely doubt- 
ful. In the absence of any data to guide us, wc wonld 
not say the thing is absolutely impossible! at the same 
time we should fear that the expectation of any such 
great increase from tho opening of branches now in 
progress rests on an insecure foundation. What, how- 
ever, is the alternative ? Are wc to believe that the 
respectable body of men constituting the directors of 
the leading railway companies — men generally stand- 
ing at the head of commerce in their respective locali- 
ties — are practising a fraud on the country, or are 
themselves deceived from an ignorance of account* ? 
Until evidence more conclusive is produced, we must 
suspend our judgment on a matter so delicate, and 



repeat that it is incumbent on the directories in 
question to relievo public inquietude by an intelli- 
gible statement of their affairs. To stand aloof, and 
resist the importunity for disclosure, on the ground 
that the public has no proper right to pry into pri- 
vate affairs, will only aggravate the evil. It may even 
be alleged that the existing alarm has originated 
in a wish on the part of directors to depreciate their 
own stock, in order to buy in while shares were low ; 
thus giving an additional hue of fraud to a character 
sufficiently damaged. Hut an injury more palpable will 
ensue. Such will be the want of confidence, that no 
railway company will be able to raise loans by deben- 
ture; and wo think that the public in this respect 
will act with proper discretion j because, for anything 
at present known, the bulk of the railways may be 
already mortgaged for larger sums than can ever be 
realised by their traffic, or than have been sanctioned 
by acts of parliament What is the aggregate amount 
of money now lent on debenture it is difficult to say. 
By one authority it is stated at 1*30,000,000 ; but by 
another it is said to bo as much as L.70,000,000 : and 
if this latter sum be correct, shareholders may almost 
make up their minds to seeing so much of their pro- 
perty swept from them by mortgage-holders ; that what 
they have already paid will l>c as good as lost beyond 
the power of redemption. That in these circumstances 
they will discontinue paying calls, if it can be at nil 
avoided by any sacrifice, is more than probable. And 
thus the vicious circle is completed. 

From the indistinct fears prevailing on these various 
points, shares have lately sunk in ati extraordinary 
degree ; and no one can tell where the depreciation is 
to stop. 'The only panacea (says a writer in H era- 
path's Railway Journal) to avert this wholesale devas- 
tation of railway property, is at once to cease making 
calls, stop the works as speedily as possible, make no 
further calls during the present year. Confine the total 
amount of calls on railways during the whole of the next 
year, 1849, to L.6, 000,000 ; that sum will be ample to 
finish lines nearly completed, and to open them for 
traffic. Reduce the rate of interest on loans to 4 per 
cent; that is, not to borrow money in future at a higher 
rate than 4 per cent, per annum, and there will be plenty 
of money to do what is requisite.' So far well, but some- 
thing else is wanting. What that is, need not be repeated 
in our own words ; we prefer the language employed in 
a recent article in the 'Times:' — 'The "balance-sheet" 
of a railway company has now no more effect than a 
sheet of waste paper ; and as it would be perfectly easy 
to give accounts which would make everything clear, 
and these accounts are not given, it is nnturally inferred 
that the market would not be benefited by the prospect 
they would indicate ; and hence that, although the end 
cannot be known, there is a certainty, at all events, that 
it has not yet been reached. The public hear of meet- 
ings of the heads of tho leading lines to devise means to 
stay the ruin. There is only one measure wanted, and 
that Is, the publication of accounts that nhall be unmia- 
takeable. If there is a single railway that is considered 
by its directors to have fallen too low in the market, 
they can set the matter right. There are plenty of 
shrewd people nt this moment, notwithstanding the 
hardness of the times, waiting with money in their 
pockets to find investments. Give them a statement 
such as they would require, and such as any city nc- i 
countant, with the materials at his command, would j 
prepare in a form that the simplest tradesman might 
understand it, and forthwith they will bid within a frac- 1 
tion of the true value of the shares. So long as such 
statements are kept back, while it is at the same time 
notorious that every other available effort is being used 
that can be nscd to arrest the fall, there can only be an , 
increase of distrust. Several months hack, the compa- 1 
nles resisted the appointment of a public auditor. Had 
it taken place, it is probable the end would by this time 
have been arrived at. As it is, it may easily be seen 
that until the books of each concern shall liava been 
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thoroughly sifted by forne wholly unbiassed person, or 
persons independent of the directors, paid expressly for 
their work, and with a professional reputation at stake 
upon its 



permanent 



it must be vain to hope for any 
m of the chronic terror tliat now 



TLA IX r E 0 T L E. 

It is hardly fair to introduce the hero of our tale as 
belonging to the above-mentioned class, without in the 
first instance ascertaining whereabouts the announce* 
mi' nt will place him in the estimation of our readers. 
Wc fear that with some who would not for worlds be 
classed under the same denomination — young wdie*, 
for instance— he will be put down at once as an unrbr» 
tunatc being, afraid to take a peep at his own f:ico in 
the glass, or venture a glance at his own shadow as it 
intrusively escorts him nlong the wnll. Than, Spain, 
there are others who perhaps know the world a little 
better, and they will pronounce him one who deems 
himself privileged to say all manner of d'wagrecahlo 
things under the aspect of candour, and to invite you 
to dine on a badly-cooked leg of mutton, as a proof of 
unpretending regard; while haply there are some who, 
not thinking too much of themselves, not knowing too 
much of the world, will find some corner of the heart 
warming up at the phrase ; (tome gentle recollection of 



a quiet old aunt, or 



helor uncle, living long ago, 



and fur nwny, in generous contentment — without osten- 
tation, ahabbiivesa, or pretension ; always ready to do a 
good turn, or think a good thought, without making a 
fuss about it; tho friend and counsellor of all who 
wanted help and advice. 

If audi be the idea at last conjured up, we need not 
fear to proceed on our introduction, though far from 
engaging that the present instance will in any degree 
equal the example we have recalled, or even that such 
' plain people' exist at all in the world we have now. 
Indeed when first wo knew Arthur Murray— and that 
is not very Ion : ago— he was the last person amongst 
our acquaintance to whom we should have thought of 
assigning the character; much more readily would wc 
have supposed him sitting for the reverse of the picture . 
a young, and, as yet, untried lawyer, with more brains 
than briefs; dandified, elegant, exquisite, somewhat 
given to satire and paradox ; ready to play on each 
word ; to make tho worse appear the bettor reason, and 
the better seem the worse. No one who then knesr him 
could either, in praise or in censure, have called him a 
' plain person ;' and most assuredly he would not have 
admitted the impeachment himself. And yet there was 
something in the way in which he went to pack up his 
trunk for the journey he was now about to make with 
a country client whom he had obliged on some profes- 
sional matter, ami who in return invited him down to 
his place during vacation, ' to havo a shot nt the snipe ;' 
something hopeful in tho tone with which he repeated 
his friend's instructions — ' Be ready by two o'clock, and 
we can travel together : just put up two or three shirts, 
with your shooting-jacket, and your powder and shot ; 
you will want nothing else, for we are all plain people 
down there;' and something in the manner in which 
he laid aside his dress-coat, nnd selected in its stead a 
garment beyond chance of injury from packing or use, 
which might lead us to fancy that some trace of cha- 
racter, such as we have glanced at, survived even amidst 
his later acquirements. 

In perfect ignorance of the locality he was to visit, 
ar.<t the people he was to meet, beyond the intimation 
conveyed in the foregoing rather ambiguous phrase, 
Arthur soon found himself trying to draw an augury 
from the discourse of his companion; and then inwardly 
repeating. 4 Plain people— if all the rent are like himV 
as he vainly endeavoured to give an agreeable turn to 
the self-sufficient remark, or dogmatical opinion, follow- 
ing closely on the heels of each other, nnd always pre- 
faced or concluded by a phtase which seemed to hate 



attained the virtue of an axiom, to cut short aH dis- 
cussion, silence all argument — ' I am only a plain main, 
but that is tmi View,' all «thert being of course indirect 
and inconclusive, unworthy the attention of any clear 
unbiassed mind. And Arthur at taat could hardly 
refrain from l«u«hinj». sw fcnhjoot after subject was thus 
arbitrarily nipped in the bud. and m the ignorance or 



prejudice of his companion ■took* the tone of superiority 
and asserted the trtunvph of natural candour over pro- 
fesalonaltittfnirWand'.'fc^alvI'''' * >fl 

He had not travelled many mile* of his wiry when, 
half repenting of hie un<k*rtHlrtng, he arrived at lcait 
at one oonclnsion— that the plain man by his side was a 
tyrant at homev and that even hit own Independence 
would be a doubtful matter while he ventured to re- 
main ; he was accordingly i it prepared to see the 
household still as mice on hia arrival, or ready to fly to 
the ends of the earth at the first sight of their master. 
Me was rather agreeably surprised, therefore, to find 
mmi<e(t received in a eoinionanie nweumjj, wnere tne 
furniture, will lifted end well-kept, seemed coeval with 
the house, and the house itself with the trees that sur- 
rounded it, and the quaint garden in front ; and to find 
its mistress aptly representing the whole. Orderly and 
motherly, she exactly realised his ideas, and silenced all 
his misgivings by her fearless cordiality towards him- 
self, and her glad welcome to her husband. 

All is just as it should be, thought Arthur i ' The good 
man has been only allowing off" a little to bring down 
my concert f> and he laughed at the conceit himself, re- 
membering that Ac had attempted to show oft" in the 
beginning'; when his conclusions were again upset by 
the entrance of a lady, whom Mr Wilson at once Intro- 
duced as his sister, adding the somewhat nnnecessarv 
information. « A regular old maid.' 11am enough, again 
thought Arthur, tltem-h, ft* his own sake, as well as the 
lady's, lie would just as soon it had not been so plainly 
expressed, Ha road at a glance that the individual in 
question included him in the annoyance such a remark 
was likely to inflict; but he also read in the silence 
with which it was received, and the imbittered expres- 
sion which now seemed habitually to rest on feature* 
that once must have been pretty, that there was 
nothing unusual in the impeachment, and that the 
plainness of speech which had already so often discon- 
certed himself, had also perhaps, without Intentional 
unkindness, in a sort of rough jocularity, torn away 
all the little illusions which might still have prolonged 



And then came the children ; but here Arthur was 
again at fault, as during the whole of the next day, 
when a down-pour of rain prevented his leaving the 
house, he had to endure their noisy companionship, and 
try to appreciate the advantages of ' a plain education,' 
as exhibited with pride by the father of the family. 1 1 
give them practical habits, and train them, like myself, 
to look straight at their object, sneaking out their 
minds at all times freely and plainly, without fear or 
reserve ;' and then walking off* with perfect compla- 
cency, his guest had an opportunity of witnessing the 
result of this one-sided lesson in polite speeches such as 
these : ' That's n lie for you, Emmy?' and 4 1 hate you. 
Johnny;' while screams, and scratches, and bloody 
noses, continually formed a running accompaniment to 
the words ; their aunt flying hopelessly from the room 
with her hands to her cars ; their mother flying in from 
her honsohold duties with horror in her face ; and than 
the indignant narrative, and the equally indignant re- 
tort, ending in the punishment of tlie entire lot. 

'Miss Emmy, don't you play on that piano?' said 
Arthur after some time, good-naturedly hoping to cause 
a diversion, mad relieve the eldest girl from her sulky 
sobbing in the corner. No answer at first ; but when 
tho question was repeated, there was tho father's owii- 
siJf in the reply—- 4 No, indeed ; I do not waste my time 



• Then who is it for ? Who plays on it now i * 
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M)fc, nobody J Aunt Miliceut used, toot papa said it 
stunned biiu, 'twu* a tiresome noise t so she left it off , 
and unless when Sydney, is here, it is never opened 

■PW, -/I'M ki l"i r 1 1* 1711. 'lit 7 ll tUt WO!) /wi'itl H I 

. ' And who it Sjfdnwy^'ln/. InA .Lnim i --• 

' i >b, Sydney is » cousin of our s* IM6 always comet 
b«re in tlw holidays/., in ,hml oil) ni bgnqinx 1 ' 1 ' 

' Ye*, and thou you must behave yourself. Mist 
Emmy; Sydney wouldn't 1st you or euy •»>%' » Ue play 
the tyrant,' muttered Ji<himy from the other corner, 
where be had been nouns, mod at discretion. Xo avert 
the storm which wm plainly gathering again, Arthur 
callod Johnny over to boo, aui showing Join the book 
be had boon reading, asked if be would like*) hoar a 
ttory. .. , H i,;.; • « i I 

' No/ replied the »till aurly boy i ' Papa nays them 
•lories are iUl liet ;' and back he stalked to bin durance 
again, having Art liar to emwider > whether the plain 
people be knew long ago owed any of tbvir excellence 
to having cultivated a little of the oruameut, as well at 
the sweet charitiea of life ; anil bow far it it possible to 
prevent the weedt and the brier* from springing up in 
our hearts, if tome little atteaiiuu be not given to the 
flowers. x'j .i'i,iT,ii'ii tlii't ■ 

He liad fallen deep into this reverie, and, for act? lit 
we know, might have arranged mi, able speech on the 
subject of natioual education, whan Ida attention wat 
aroused by a conversation between Mrs Wilson And 
Miss Miliceut, who, taking advantage of the enforced 
tranquillity, had established themselves at work, uu- 
noticed by Mm as he nbttraetodly gsaod out of the 
window. Now, however, a name, f rout which some 
prospect of relief bad already dawned, struck upon his 
ear M Miss Miliceut exclaimed, ' So, Sydney is to be 
bare to-night; and plain as «*«, I suppose; that tort 
of face never grows either better or worse.' 

Auother specimen of the genus, thought Arthur to 
himself; but when, with a slightly -reproachful tone, 
and a glance to her sister>ia-hiWiiiKUcating the presence 
of a stranger, Mrs Wilson replied, * 1 cannot think so ; 
tin: expression is ever- varying. And yet always to good 
and so true, that in booking at the features, you forget 
the face,' be at once felt his levity checked ; and roeu- 
tally applying tbe words of the speaker to herself, felt 
bow redeeming, even to the homeliest features, was tbe 
kindly expression worn by hers at the moment. 

Just then Mr Wilsou coming in, announced that be 
bad ordered John to take over tbe tax-cart to meet 
Sydney at tbe coach ; and Mrt Wilson confirmed the 
favourable impression she hail made all along by 
gently suggesting that the coach was late, the evening* 
cold, and it would be much bettor to tend out the 
chaise ; but her bun baud, in his own peremptory way. 
cut Iter short, meeting the objection with his favourite 
phrase, ' l'oob, pooh; Sydney, knows very well wo are 
only plain people, and that I am an enemy to over- 
refinement and self-indulgence in young people: the 
sooner they are broken in to rough realities the better 
— eh, Mr Murray ? — instead of being allowed to think, 
as they do now*- a -days, that the world is made for 
themselves.' 

Arthur bowed in silent answer to thit appeal ; there 
were tome rough realities going on again at the far end 
of the room, which seemed to him to render any other 
comment unnecessary. 

The evening turned oat cold, squally, and thowery -, 
Mrs Wilson had been many times at the window to 
watch the sky ; and when at last the curtains were 
drawn, turned to stir up tbe fire, taying to herself with 
a sigh, ' A bad night for Sydney ; I wiab so mttch the 
chaise luul been sent.' And again, as Arthur watched 
the nupretending kindness of her little preparationa, 
aud looked at her good-natured countenance lighted up 
by tlie khvlling blaze of the fire, and tbe ttill kindlier 
feelings within, lie no longer wondered that her hut- 
band, even in hia plainest moods, found nothing un- 
pleasant to say to her. He felt his owu captions feelings 
passing away, and found himself involuntarily recur- | 



ring to the words he had overheard, 'It is not the 
features, but tbe face.' 

He was just about to make some inquiries as to the 
person to whom the sentiment had been applied— 
' What, who was Sydney ? ' — when the sound of whet-Is 
announced that the object of his curiosity had arrived. 
The children had been allowed to sit up, aud apparently 
appreciating the indulgence, were quieter than usual ; 
but once more, violent and demonstrative as ever when 
occasion came, they joined hi a general rush to the 
door, leaving Arthur in solitary possession of the fire- 
aide. A noisy welcome Sydnoy got; shouts of recog- 
nition from each separate voice, screams and struggles, 
at one pushed the other out of tbe way, for a while 



until at last a clear, gay, 
ringing voice rose almve the clamour, at if, pitched be- 
yond its ordinary tone, it was determined to make 
itself heard. Arthur, who in the now deterted room 
had been listening with tome curiosity, fi.lt a slight 
twitch of disappointment as the clear treble met his 
ear I he had somehow all along anticipated tomowhat 
of companionship in Sydney — some pleasant associate 
to take Mr Wilson's place in their shooting expeditions 
— some relief from the dull truisms to which he was 
weary of being sole auditor ; to now exclaiming pet- 
tishly, ' Why, Sydney must he only a child, a mere boy 
after all,' he threw aside his book, and standing up be- 
fore tbe fire, felt ready to take bis deiairturc on the 
instant 

But with a sudden misgiving he listened again : the 
voice, lower and sweeter now, though still remon- 
strating, went on to say, 4 Stay, Willy t stay a moment 
until we get off this dripping cloak ; no indeed, Johnny, 
you shall not drag me in wlUlo I'm tucb a figure ; 
1 must get rid of all those spatters in mercy to aunt's 
new carpet, to sty nothing of ray own appearance be- 
fore the strange gentleman you tell me is within.' 

And again the blithe laugh sounded through the 
half-open door, as the speaker seemingly resisted all 
Johnny's rough attentions. We said that Arthur lis- 
tened with a sudden mitgiving : with a sudden though 
involuntary movement, too, he raised his hand to his 
coloured cravat, glanced downwards at his shooting- 
jacket, all unchanged since the vain preparations of the 
morning; but before the wish was half-formed that he 
had been more particular hi his inquiries, less care- 
less in his attire, or. altove all, that the family had 
for once adhered to their own fashion of plain speak- 
ing, the door was flung open, ami in came a youn>; 
lady, grasped on all sides by tlie children, shouting 
' Here is Cousin Sydney' at the top of their voices, and 
quite superseding the necessity of a more formal intro- 
duction, when the elders of tho parry followed quietly 
into the room. 

And so ' Cousin Sydney ' was a girl after all : When 
the first shock had subsided, that instead of the ally 
and companion he had made op his mind to expect, 
presented to his view only a quiet little girl with a 
countenance cold aud repulsive, according neither with 
Mrs Wilson's kindly remark, nor yet with the musical 
laugh in the hall which first roused his suspicions, he 
felt utterly disappointed, and hardly bestowed a second 
glance on the unpretending figure that had been intro- 
duced with such acclamation : pale aud cold she looked, 
her dark dress fastening high round her throat, dark 
eyes and hair both making her paleness more conspi- 
cuous, without one other colour to relieve the darkness 
— the Bhadelcss white : no waving ringlets, no spark- 
ling smile, .no airy step, personified the Euphrosyue so 
rapidly conjured up in his fancy by that laugh ; no 
gentle word, nu cordial tone realised Mrs Wilson's 
description; but passing him by with n scarce percep- 
tible curtsy, and a very perceptible shiver, she turned 
eagerly to the fire, while he. muttering to himself. 
' Another of tlie plain people, and decidedly the worst,' 
turned with an tur equally chilling back again to his 
book. 

But the ice began t» thaw, and involuntarily he 
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found himself attending while the sweet voice spoke 
again, in answer to Mrs Wilson's inquiries, regrets, and 
apologies about her journey, and the weather, and the 
conveyance ; sweeter and kinder it seemed to grow, as 
each word tried to satisfy them all. ' Indeed, aunt, you 
need not say a word ; I never travelled more comfort- 
ably — trusty old John took such excellent care of me, 
and I was so delighted to drive in the tax-cart : it was 
bringing back merry old holiday times again. John 
•aid I sprang to the seat lighter than ever ; but I could 
not return him the compliment, for since this time last 
year he is grown twice as stout again, and afforded mc 
as much shelter as if I sat beside a castle walL' And 
for the first time since his arrival, Arthur heard the 
pleasant tones of domestic harmony, as young and old, 
without a dissenting voice, chimed in with her merry 
laugh at burly old John. 

He looked up from his book ; there were no surly 
faces ; no one was exulting over another ; no one was 
provoked j and, wonder of wonders, two of the children 
peaceably occupied the same chair, keeping each other 
j steady with encircling arms, that they might be all the 
nearer to Cousin Sydney, and not miss one syllable of her 
■ stories of the road.' Had a good fairy alighted amongst 
them, and suddenly transformed them with a sprinkling 
of honey-dew, Arthur would as soon have expected 
pearls and diamonds— as the story runs — to fall from 
their lips, as the courteous words and pleasant laughter 
that now broke on his ear; and wondering and inquisi- 
tive as to the nature of the charm, he found himself 
looking and listening as Sydney went on. 

• Half-smothered in cloaks, which John would wrap 
round me, who should I meet when wo were half-way 
but Mr Miller, your rector. How he knew me is a 
mystery, for there was nothing to be seen but my eyes.' 

In spite of himself, Arthur could not help thinking 
they were likely to be remembered ; and, whether his 
look said so or not, at this point the speaker seemed 
slightly disconcerted, and the eyes and the cheek cer- 
tainly brightened a little, as she laughingly pro- 
ceeded — 

' He — Mr Miller — thought I had not defences enough, 
and wanted to wrap his greatcoat round my feet : but 
when I declined it, in compassion to his own wants, 
what do you think he said ? It was just such a reason 
as you would give yourself, dear uncle—" It did not 
matter for him, but young ladies were made of diffe- 
rent *tutrr' 

Mr Wilson laughed, and yet coloured a little, l'er- 
haps some memory of the morning's discussion about 
the chaise rose up to remind him that, however similar 
in expression, he was very far behind Mr Miller in 
consideration ; and he was honestly about to make some 
confession of the kind, when Mrs Wilson came to his re- 
lief by exclaiming, ' Dear Mr Miller, always considerate ; 
deeds, not words with him : most probably, Sydney, in 
his humble estimation of himself he quite intended a 
compliment when he said you were of different stuff: 
that he intended a kindness we may all be sure.' And 
Arthur, as again he looked up, could not help feeling 
some slight curiosity as to whether his glance had a 
second time anything to do with the brightened colour 
that flitted so suddenly over her face. 

But, strange to say, Sydney had never noticed the 
young lawyer's glances at all. Unaccustomed to admi- 
i ration or attention, she neither expected nor sought for 
it, and was now entirely occupied with her long-parted 
relations, and with all the little changes that had oc- 
curred since they met ; and Arthur soon discovered, in 
this forgetfulncss of self, in the warm sympathy she felt 
for others, and the kindly construction she put on all 
they said or did, the secret of their improvement under 
her influence, and her hold upon their hearts. Per- 
fectly unpretending herself, even plain in appearance 
and attire, there was still an appropriateness in every 
word and movement that made one feel as if no altera- 
tion could improve. She should be altogether different, 
or exactly such as she was : and perhaps there never 



existed a more favourable contrast than — her travelling 
garb laid aside — her neat gingham dress, just circled 
round the neck with its snowy linen collar, her dark 
hair always so smoothly braided, and her fresh happy 
fnee, presented, to the fluttering curls, the faded finery, 
and the still more faded pretensions of Miss Wilson, 
who always pitied her for her plainness, and yet whose 
beauty had never been to herself such a treasure as 
Sydney's unconsciousness of its want. 

With equal unconsciousness she had gradually be- 
come an object of special Interest to Arthur, whose 
first impressions were quite obliterated, and who found 
her a far more effectual ally, a far more congenial 
companion, than the imaginary one she had so sud- 
denly set aside. Indeed a very slight shower made him 
now pronounce the day unfit for shooting, while a still 
slighter gleam of sunshine made it quite suitable for a 
social walk : and almost pleasauter still was it to sit 
within doors and watch the working of Sydney's inno- 
cent spells : the pencil and the needle, the story and the 
song, superseding boisterous quarrels and mischievous 
words between the children ; while enlisting on the 
better side the habits of truth in which they had been 
trained, and the discernment on which they had learned 
to pride themselves, her example showed them how 
much happier it was to dwell on the good qualities of 
their associates than on their failings ; that by placing 
things in a favourable light, they wore quite a different 
aspect ; and that the power lay within themselves, far 
more than they suspected, of bringing matters to their 
own standard, whether it was a high or a low one. 

Many days had not passed when the house hardly 
seemed the same. It was no wonder that Sydney went 
straight to the mother's heart; but even Mr Wilson 
seemed to lay aside his bigotry to his own opinions ; 
his rough manners and maxims seeming to be uncon- 
sciously tempered in the presence of her natural gentle- 
ness and grace. 

4 You will spoil those young ones, Sydney,' said he 
one day with a half-indulgent smile, as he found them 
all clustered round the table, engrossed in some occupa- 
tion trifling in itself, but invaluable in its effects. ' You 
are undoing all my work, creating artificial wants, and 
making them dependent on others for amusement' 

*Oh no, uncle; indeed we arc only trying to amuse 
ourselves. When we ask for help, send us away. But 
come and join us, and you will see how successful we 
have been without any foreign aid.' And playfully 
squeezing him in between Emmy and herself, she led 
him, half in spite of himself, to enjoy that dearest plea- 
sure to a father's heart — fellowship in the gladness of 
his children ; creating gladness in himself, even though 
he had to draw upon sources long despised and ne- 
glected — the quick invention, the play of fancy — which 
alone could enable him to keep pace with the gay circle 
he had joined. 

On Arthur the effect was different, though almost as 
powerful. To him Sydney still remained one of the 
' plain people ;' but then she soon became the connect- , 
ing link between his own fastidious notions and the 
habits he had learned to despise—* wisest, virtuouscst, 
discrectcst, best' His satirical tendencies fell asleep 
for want of aught to arouse them ; his ambiguous 
speeches lost their point before her literal interpreta- j 
tion ; and his hubit of mystifying, or, as it is vulgarly ■ 
called, ' quizzing,' disappeared beneath the searching, , 
wondering gnze of her clear dark eyes ; until at length 
he felt himself becoming as matter-of-fact as their fre- 1 
rjuent guest Mr Miller, and would have relinquished J 
the applauses he confidently expected to follow his next 
display of eloquence for the tearful smile with which 
Sydney reiterated a cottager's praises of the sermon, 
summing them up in one sentence, • Ah, dear ! he puts 
it before a poor body so plain !' 

And so Arthur had just arrived at that state of feeling 
which we scarce venture to whisper to ourselves, much 
less like to let others discover, when one day, in refer- 
ence to some holiday party, Miss Wilson, in Sydney's 
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absence, commented with some flippancy on her anxiety 
to go, adding. 4 I wonder what pleasure she finds in 
going into society, plain-looking and plainly dressed ns 
she always is!' 

Arthur's first impulse was to utter an indignant dis- 
sent ; the next moment old habits suggested a mure 
qualified reply, and hesitatingly he had just commenced, 

• Sydney is decidedly plain, but' He would have 

added, 'one never thinks of that;' when, before the 
1 words had found utterance, a light step at his elbow 
made him turu to see Sydney herself crossing the room. 
For half a second she paused, and when their eyes met, 
there was something of mournful surprise in her louk, 
something beyond what the mere words could have 
called up; and though chased away in an instant by 
a mirthful glauce at his own fallen countenance, it 
awakened a hope, almost as instantaneous, that it was 
because the words had been spoken by him. Hut before 
he could finish the sentence or rally his thoughts, she 
was gone : and with some effort restraining his anger 
towards Miss Wilson, whom he could hardly consider 
the innocent cause of his dilemma, he left the sentence 
ns it was, determined to take the first opportunity of 
explaining its intention, and thus bring back sunshine 
to a face that he had never seen clouded before. Cruel 
man ! — cruel words ! how often he reproached himself 
throughout the rest of that day ; how often he Yuwed 
to speak out his feelings more plainly in future ; how 
often he recurred to that troubled glance, wondering 
if it had ended iu tears, or if it would be turned into 
anger when he met her again ! Vaiuly he watched and 
waited through the afternoon hours : whether angry or 
busy, Sydney did not make her appearance until, when 
all were assembled in readiness to set out, she entered 
the room, dressed simply us usual, but never more be- 
coni ingly, in plain white muslin, with a scarlet geranium 
in her hair. Arthur approached her, with a look half- 
penitent, half-admiring, to offer a beautiful rose which 
lie had managed to provide for the occasion. With an 
ingenuous blush, undoubtedly arising from recent recol- 
lections, Sydney frankly accepted it ; but he rashly, not 
contented with this concession, would remove the ge- 
ranium from her hair, and place the rose in its stead, 
had not Sydney, evidently thinking this was going too 
far, retreated a step, throwing her arm above her head 
to defend the ornament she had placed there. 

There was so much of natural grace in the move- 
ment ; the soft rounded arm formed so fair a frame to 
the blushing, smiling face, and the expression of that 
face was so arch, yet so conscious, that even her uncle, 
for once uttering a flattering truth, exclaimed, ' Really, 
Sydney, you are growing downright pretty at last I ' 

' Oh yes ! ' added Arthur manfully ; 4 you are very 
pretty now ; but you would look prettier still, I assure 
you, with my rose in your hair!' 

Strange to him was the smile, untinctured with the 
J slightest shade of reproach, with which Sydney received 
a compliment so diametrically opposite to his speech of 
the morning , but for that passing glance, he might 
hare concluded she had not heard it — but her face 
always spoke every feeling as it rose — and so, though 
perhaps slightly disappointed in not having an oppor- 
tunity of testing the proverbial consequences of a certain 
class of quarrels, he was fain to believe the offence over- 
looked in unlimited reliance on his word, whatever it 
might declare, and in the pleasure of finding the un- 
favourable opinion so readily retracted, But Sydney's 
next sentence sent his thoughts iu a different channel — 
' I believe I never much cared about my looks until 
to-day, when a doubt arose to be almost instantly satis- 
fled again. I am quite content with them now,' added 
she, laughing, and blushing still more brightly ; ' and 
in spite of your acknowledged good taste, Mr Murray, 
shall even stay as I am, the more especially' — and for 
the first time in her life Sydney spoke the truth with 
an effort—' as it was Mr Miller brought me this ge- 
ranium to-day, and he will expect to see it here.' 

' And you are quite right, dear Sydney,* repUed Mrs 



Wilson innocently; 'it would be a thousand pities to 
disappoint an old friend.' 

' Dear me.' exclaimed Miss Milicent, 1 what has a 
plain man like him to do with flow ers ? ' 

And that, too. was Arthur's first thought ; and then 
he looked at Sydney, and then he understood it all 
exactly as she meant he should— knew what had re- 
stored the momentarily-disturbed brightness to her face 
—knew that nothing now could cloud its serene happi- 
ness, or make her mistrust her own attractions any j 
more. The tale of affection returned and avowed was 
in those smiling eyes : the secret of her sudden beauty 
lay in her gladdened heart; no need to speak more 
plainly — he knew it nil ; and even in his first disappoint- 
ment, there arose a feeling of gratitude for the candour 
that had sought to spare his feelings at the expeuse of 
her own. 

He profited by the little lesson ; for he not only told 
Sydney plainly all that had been in his heart when he 
appeared to depreciate her merits, but from that time 
forth he never shrank from the honest avowal of his 
sentiments for the sake of some questionable advantage 
to himself. Ho has long been what is called ' a plain 
sort of man ;' but he has become an eminent man too, 
and he dates his first advance in his profession from 
the time that his clients discovered he had tho courage 
always to tell them the plain truth, while the circum- 
stances under which he had acquired the habit pre- 
vented his ever making it unnecessarily painful. 



BERNARD TALISSY. 

This ingenious man began life as a poor boy, and his 
earliest recollections were those of turning a potter's 
wheel. From turning a wheel ho was promoted to the 
making of pottery. His native village wa» Saintes, in 
France ; and he lived about three hundred years ago. At 
that period the art of making earthenware was in a rude, 
state in France, but enamelling was much advanced; and 
young Palissy thought he would try to find out how tho 
finish of enamelling could be applied to pottery. 

First he set about instructing himself in reading, and 
every spare moment he devoted to study. But when he 
hail improved himself in these respects, he was greatly at 
a loss for money. This, however, he earned by (lis trade, 
and by drawing plans, for which he had a taste. This 
money was spent in experiments. While still a very young 
man, and without any proper means of importing a family, 
he married. This was worse than an Imprudence ; lie 
did not only himnelf, but others a serious harm. In the 
midst of great difficulties he carried on his experiments ; 
and these ahsorbed the means which should have main- 
tained his family. The slightest improvement he suc- 
ceeded in making in the process was sufficient to Inspire 
him with the hoj»e that he was at last about to reach 
the goal ; and thin hope nerved him to fresh endurance. 
In vain did he endeavour to inspire others with similar 
confidence. Every day bitter complaints burst from his 
wife, and frequently did his children join in their mother's 
supplications, and with tearful eyes and clasped hands 
implore of him to resume his former occupation, snd give 
them bread. Palissy met the reproaches and prayers of 
his wife, and the tears of his children, with inflexible 
resolve and the most imperturbable composure, apparently 
as insensible as the earth which he was moulding. But I 
was he really thus indifferent ? No ; there were momenta 
when des|>air was at his heart ! ' Nevertheless,' we quote 
his own words, 4 the hope that I eherinhed made me work 
mi with so manly a courage, that often I forced a laugh 
when I was inwardly sad enough.' 

Derided, treated as a madman, suspected of being now a 
coiner and now a sorcerer, he sua proof again it all. At 
length a new combination made him l>clieve himself on 
the very point of succeeding, when a lKitter engaged in his 
service suddenly demanded his discharge and his wages. ' 
l'aliwy, having neither money nor credit, was obliged to 
sacrifice part of his wardrobe to pay him ; then, impatient 
of the interruption, returned to his furnace, which tie had 
constructed in his cellar — returned to it to find that it 
wanted fresh fuel, of which his stock was exhausted. What 
•raa to be done? Upon the baking of this new essay his 
last I. i| .i depends. He rushes out to the garden, tears 
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away the trelliswork, breaks it uj>, and the furnace i* 
heated. But the heat is not to the proper degree of inten- 
sity, and in desperation Palissy throws into the furnace 
hi* furniture, the doors, the windows, nay, even the floor- 
ing of his house. Vain arc the tears, the intreaties of his 
family; wood is wanting for the furnace, kihI everything 
combustible that he can lay hold of is remorselessly sacri- 
fieed. But now one prolonged cry of joy echoes through 
the cellar ; Mid when the wife of Palissy, -4 art led by tile 
unwonted sound, hastens to her husband, she finds him 
standing, a* if in n stupor, with his eyes fixed on the bril- 
liant colour* of a Taw which he held in both hands, Suc- 
cesa had crowned his efforts. 

Kapidly now did his eircuinstauccs change. His success, 
so dearly bought as it had l>een, was followed by still 
greater advances in the art, and he was now at the head of 
his profession. Wealth flowed in, and his famo spread far 
and wide. He had several patrons at court, amongst whom 
was the Constable de Montmorency, who employed him to 
execute for him some rustic pieces, as they were called, 
consisting of figures of animals in earthenware. He resided 
at the Tuileries, opposite the Seine, and was surnanicd 
Bernard of the Tuileries. Nor was he content with the 
fame of a mere artist, but turned his attention to almost 
i wry branch of natural history nud philosophy, and is said 
by Fontenelle to have made as much proficiency ;is genius 
without learning could make. Ue was the tint person who 
formed a collection of specimens of natural history, and 
gave lectures upon them, to which the public were ad- 
mitted on payment of half-a-crown, which he engaged to 
return fourfold should anything he taught be proved false, 
lie wrote several treatises on a variety of topics, full of 
original aud striking thought. He was the first who 
taught the true theory of springs, and who ventured to 
assert thut fossil-shells were real sen-shells deposited bv 
the waters of the ocean. He also was the first to perceive 
and recommend the use of marl and lime in agriculture. 
His ardour Mid strength of character were not less conspi- 
cuous in his attachment to the religion he professed. lie 
was a Protestant, and became exposed to jicTsecntion 
during the time of the League. In 1 '.;;» he was appre- 
heuded and committed to the Bostile. The weak King 
Henry HI., who rather favoured him, having told him that 
if he did not abjure his religion for the prevailing one, h 
should be constrained to leave him in the hands of hi 
enemies, the intrepid Palissy replied, ' Your majesty has 
often condescended to say that you pity me ; for mv part 
I pity you for uttering the uukiugly words, " I shall be 
constrained ; ** but I tell you, iu more royal language, that 
neither the Cluises, nor your whole people, nor yourself, 
shall constrain me, a poor potter, to denv my conscience.' 

Thus was the same zeal and indomitable firmness which 
marked his career as an artist carried by Palissy into his 
devotedness to his higher interests as a Christian. ' Of his 
religion and his trade he w as wont to sjiv, ' I have no other 
property than heaven and earth.' He died in the Bastilc 
in 1589, at the age of ninety. 
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TUB GREAT VIADUCT ACROSS THE DfcK, IN THE VALE 
Or LLANGOLLEN. 

One of the most daring and stupendous efforts of skill 
and art to which the railway has given rise, is the great 
viaduct now iu course of completion across the Vallev of 
the Dee, in the Vale c.r Uangollcn, the dimensions of which 
surpass anything of the kiud iu the world.' It is upwards 
of |;,0 feet above the level of the river - being ."0 feet higher 
than the Stock|>ort viaduct, and feet higher than the 
MejjafUridgc. H is supported bv Ifi arches of .HI feet span, 
jUbl its length is upwards of 15341 feet, or nearly one-third of 
a mile. The outline of the structure is perhaps one of the 
most handsome tluit could have been OOQCcltttd, both »s 
regards its chaste style and attractive finish, and its gene- 
ral appearance is considerably enhanced by the roundness 
of the arches, which are enriched by massive coins, and the 
curvilinear batter of the piers. This style of architecture 
imparts a grace and lieauty to the structure without im- 
pairing its strength. The greatest attention seems to have 
been paid to the abutments — the only part of the erection, 
in reality, where any decorative display could be made. 
In the middle of both, on each side, there arc beautifully- 
executed niches in the Corinthian order, in addition to 
some highly-finished masonry. The piers are neatly Wrought 
at the angles, and al the base of nearly each there is a 
bedding of upwards of 460 square fect of masonry. With 



m curries or in stews. The 
lieions arrowroot, and this 
lant is found as a weed, and used as a fence ; in all parts, 
lady {Arum wnUu(um) that spring* up indigenous to 
id ditches, though possessed of a poisonous 
fluid in its leaves and epidermis of the root, vet furnishes 
in the latter, when boiled, a wholesome fowl 'for man, and 
fattening nourishment fur pigs in its leaves. The sea and 
rivers teem with lish, and tho beaches with molluscs and 
edible sea-weeds. If any part of a ditch is dug, in three 
or six months it will be filled with fish, and daily from it 
you will see superannnated women and voting children 
drawing out small yet tasty fish to season their dry rice or 
insipid clady.— Jounuil oftk* Indian Ankipdqt, 

EKL FASCINATED BY A SNAKE. 

On approaching an almost dry drain, I saw a snake 
slowly extending hia coils, raising his head, atid stead- 
fastly gazing on what I saw to be an eel of about a foot in 
length. The eel was directly opposed to the snakr-, and 
glance seemed to meet glance, when the snake, having 
gained the requisite proximity, darted on the eel and 
caught it about an inch behind the head, and carried it 
oil; but the captor was soon himself the captive, for with 
a blow on his head I secured both — Jonrmeti o/M- fmHtm 
Arckutefaaa, 



EXCELLENCIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

There are iu knowledge these two excellencies: first, 
that it offers to every man, the most selfish «ud the most 
exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. It says to the 
former, 'Serve mankind, and you bctvc yourself;' to the 
latter, 'Iu choosing the best means to secure your own 
happiness, you w ill have the sublime inducement of pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind.* The second excellence 
of knowledge is, that even the selfish man when he has 
once begun to love virtue from little motives, loses the 
motive as he increases the love, and at last worshi|* the 
Deity, where before he only coveted gold upon its altar.— 
liuticrr. 

iNDCvrrtv. 

If industry is no more than habit, it is at least an excel- 
lent one. ' If you ask me which is the real hereditary sin 
of human nature, do you imagine I shall answer pride, or 
luxury, or ambition, or egotism:' iNo; I shall say indo- 
lence. Who conquers indolence, will conquer all the rest ' 

activity -/T'rJ'w'" 0 ' 1 ' 1 " mW>t etnSTl * t,J without ">«*•] 
ItMMCfOlf. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men should remedy sus- 
picion by procuring to know more, and not to keep their 
suspicions in smother.— L<,nl llan,,:. 
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PLAIN TRUTHS FOR ENGLAND. 
Thkuk used to be a conviction profoundly rooted in 
the English mind, that one Englishman was sufficient 
to beat three Frenchmen. It hns been outgrown by 
the common sense of the people; but there is still a 
pretty general impression that we tower high above the 
continent in morals, aud that our whole social state i* 
superior. I rather like the idee of a people having a 
good conceit of themselves ; but it should not be carried 
to a degree precluding their further improvement, or 
indulged in at the expense of an unjust opinion of other 
nations. When an unprejudiced Englishman becomes 
personally acquainted with the foreign states nP.ire^t to 
us, he can scarcely fail to have his opinion of them 
exalted. lie begins to see that, if they have not all 
our virtues, they have some of their own perhaps 
equally good, and that in some points they excel us. 

Perhaps the most striking thing to a liberal-minded 
Englishman of the present day on his first entrance into 
Belgium and Germany, is that there is not in those 
countries any appearance of that vast class of irredeem- 
ably outcast people who now occupy so large a space in 
every British city. Long accustomed as he has been 
to hear of such dismal hordes at home, and to see 
them wandering in irrepressible mendicancy into the 
better quarter* of all the large towns, where their 
appearance serves as the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast, he experiences a sense of blessed relief when, 
after looking a little about him, he becomes assured 
that civilisation and all the symptoms of wealth con 
exist without necessarily being attended by the rags 
and practical savngery which seem to he, as it were, 
their negative pole in this country. These lands have 
no Ireland to pour in ready-made wretchedness. They 
have nothing analogous to the tcynils of Glasgow, the 
ullars of Liverpool, and the sinks of filth which fester 
in Bethnal-Green. They may, indeed, have their forlorn 
ponr : no doubt some considerable proportion of each 
population is poor. But the remarkable fact is, that 
they have no such vast hopeless hordes of miscrables 
as we have. There is not with them, as with us, a con- 
stant residuum of the people, lar^c in number, wholly 
sunk in vice and misery, and n threatening focus of 
moral and physical disease to all around tliem. In 
city as in Country, the humblest of the community have 
a neat, cleanly, and substantial appearance ; rags and 
fqualor arc rare. You may see indubitable tokens 
that certain persons arc in slender circumstance*— for 
instance, a number of women at market, each with only 
a little fruit to sell, and that of exceedingly small value ; 
yet. these persons will be tolerably well clad. One can 
sec that, however poor, they are frugal, considerate 
people, living within their means, and observing the 
i of life. We should not expect to see persons 



of the same class so neat and decent here ; they would 
spend half their income in drams, and themselves nnd 

their children would be dirty and half naked. 

Switzerland might be described as almost wholly a 
country of poor people ; at least, of people in very 
moderate, if not pinched circumstances. The farms are 
mostly small, and hard is the labour by which a livelihood 
is made. Resident gentry are not to be seen, nor any 
other wealthy class to furnish profitable employment. 
The whole case is simply, poor human nature set to 
scratch a subsidence out of the soil with its ten fingers. 
Accordingly, the peasantry present few appearances of 
comfort: they have uo luxuries and no leisure. But, 
while truly poor, the Swiss arc a decent- living people. 
They appear in sound clothing, themselves and their 
children. Their houses arc neat, even pretty. On 
Sundays, tliey come forth en masae to church, all making 
a goodly appearance in eacli other s eyes. That beau- 
tiful and affecting sight, humble poverty priding itself 
on keeping up a comely show before the eyes of God 
and man, is the rule there, as it is the exception here. 
They may have little, but they always have something 
between them aud stark-staring misery. One can look 
on such poverty, and love and honour it. 

Seeing such things on the continent, the English- 
man to whom they are new finds many of his old-estab- 
lished ideas revolutionised. He begins to ask himself 
seriously, if his country can justly be said to be superior 
to all others, when the base of the social pyramid is 
there in comparatively so unsatisfactory a state. What 
signifies it, he asks, that the English labouring classes 
have so much more wealth weekly distributed among 
them, if it results in their presenting generally a less 
appearance of decent life ? What signifies it that Eng- 
land can boast of her millions of active and ingenious 
sons — active and ingenious beyond all the people that 
have ever been on earth — and whose many mechanical 
works reach a grandeur of result such as lias never for- 
merly l>een known, if it be found that a simple people, 
with comparatively narrow resources, fulfil more per- 
fectly the conception we have of a moral community ? 
Even respecting some of the noted failings of neighbour 
nations, we may find that we have not been percipient 
of the whole truth. For example, while justly loathing 
the indifference of the French to the matrimonial tie, 
we may have overlooked the fact that, after all this 
drawback, there is a far less proportion of crime to 
population in France than in England. With all their 
warlike spirit and their unsettledncss, they are substan- 
tially a more innocent people than the English. We 
regard the Spanish people with little respect, thinking 
of them perhaps as little above the semi-barbarism of 
the middle ages ; yet the Spanish peasantry arc allowed 
by those who know them to be a people living in a 
state of virtuous simplicity which would shame the 
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working-classes of boastful England. The great con- 
sideration, however, is, that the continent, with per- 
haps the single exception of Paris, nowhere present* 
those unsightly masses of a practically barbarous popu- 
lation, which nettle in immediate juxtaposition with 
the affluent upper and middle classes of Britain, and 
from whose depths of degradation ire occasionally hear 
such startling reports of filth, disease, and unheard-of 
criminality, notwithstanding all that poor-rates, chari- 
table missions, and private beneficence can do and sacri- 
fice in their behalf. 

And why is all this? Simply, he in time perceives, 
because the foreign labouring populations, along with 
their slender gains, maintain frugal, temperate, and 
considerate habitn. Our Englishman remembers with 
surprise, at the end of his tour, that though he has 
seen ten times more abundant appearances of enjoy- 
ment among the people than he ever did in the same 
titne in England, he never once saw a drunk person. 
Ho knoweth well that ' universal England rageth 
drunk,' which makes a mighty difference, for drink is 
notoriously irreconcilable with decency and rectitude. 

It is no doubt true that' many other circumstances 
press with more or less force on the labouring classes, 
and that these ought as far as possible to be altered ; and 
it is not less true that a large portion of these classes 
sre entirely free from the vice here alluded to, while 
many may be described as provident and careful men. 
There is another exception having a regard to time, in 
is far as crises of distress in the commercial affairs of 
the country bear now and then very hardly on the 
welfare of the masses. What is meant, however, is 
that, when all these exceptive considerations arc al- 
owed for, it remains still as a distressing charge 
i^ainst the labouring people of Britain, that they mis- 
■pend a large proportion of their gains in what induces 
■ileness and degradation. On such a subject it is of 
-onrso impossible to get any evidence that does not 
ipply more or less partially. Yet when we find every- 
body that has to do with working-people in any capa- 
city (always excepting those who write the newspapers 
iddrcssed to them) having his particular tale to tell of 
;he reckless and dissipated habits of individuals in the 
■tass, it is impossible to doubt that these habits are of 
•xfpnsivc prevalence. The chaplain of Preston jail 
(peaks in one of his Reports of the extent to which 
the insane fondness for drink prevails among the whole 
irorking part of the people.' * An opportunity,' he 
i.ivs, ' presented itself, which enabled me to estimate, or 
•athcr to ascertain, the weekly expenditure in liquor of 
ill the men— hard-working labourers and skilled arti- 
wins — employed by one master.' [He gives tables of 
particulars, and goes on.l * We see there that, taking 
my too or 150 well -employed workmen, each of them, 
jti the average, devotes to the pleasures of drink more 
:hau 2r> per cent, of his earnings; that many married 
nen thus squander 40 or 50 per cent. ; and that some 
i-o so infatuated as to throw awny weekly, in drink, 
)">?. out of 40s. wages.' The same gentleman has 
tsccrtained that 15.000 persons were brought up before 
lie magistrates in Lancashire in 1846, charged with 
Irunkcnness. An examination of the records, which he 
ias kept for many years, shows that ' the offences for 
which distress is pleaded are exceeded by fivefold those 
n which drunkenness is admitted.' Another jail chap- 
ain avers, ' without fear of being charged with exagge- 
ration, that about four-fifths of the inmates of our prisons 
iwc their first fall from virtue, as well ns their present 
Horace, to this brutalising vice.'* The ordinary talc 



► Thirteenth Report pf the Itwpeclor* vf PrUona ; IV. Northern 
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of the masters of great works, and it must be to some 
extent true, is, that the men of large wages are usually 
the most dissipated, and bring up their families in the 
least creditable manner. The usual report of the gentle- 
men wlro conduct savings' banks is, that the poorer 
artisans and the agricultural labourers, whose wages 
also are on a low scale, are the chief depositors ; the 
well-paid workmen of towns are little seen at those estab- 
lishments. Gentlemen have set themselves to gather 
the statistics of dissipation, and we hear of Glasgow 
with its three thousand taverns consuming a million's 
worth of liquor annually; Greenock its L. 120.000; 
nay, even a small country town of two thousand in- 
habitants, and no sort of manufacture* to bring in 
wealth, will be found to devote L.5000 annually to liquor, 
though it must be a mystery where all the money comes 
from. Then the estimate for the whole empire is well 
known to bo iixty-ftvt million*, or considerably more 
than the annual revenue. Why is there no Crabbe 
among the living poets to give rhetorical force to these 
facts, to paint the English working-men of these latter 
times of inordinate wealth, and consequently elevated 
wages, worse oil' as a class than their own narrow- 
circumstanced ancestors ; to show them actually less 
miserable in many cases with small than with large I 
returns, with short than with full time, because then 
possessed of less means of ruining their health and 
corrupting that morality in which resides happiness; 
to paint the swelter and reek of low public-houses, 
where mon fall back to something worse than the 
savage ; to show women, and even children drawn into 
the magic circlo of debauchery, so as to leave nothing 
pure or healthy in the poor man's home? Oh kind 
Heaven, to think of so many who might be better if 
they chose, thus left year after year to be their own 
destroyers ! 

The poverty of the labouring classes in this country 
is a fact. Another fact is the comparative comfort of 
the middle classes. It is a ready way of rationalising 
the two facts, that the latter have their comfort nt the 
expense of the former. When wo look into actual life, 
what do we see? The middle classes full of care about 
their little means, eager to satisfy engagements in the 
first place, scrupulous about undertaking matrimonial 
obligations, or taking any ease or indulging in any 
luxury, till their prospects for the future are tolerably 
secure. All this time the working man feels himself I 
entitled to have any gratification he can obtain with : 
his wages, whatever may come of the future : with or 
without an income, he claims the privilege of marrying, 
leaving all consequences of his slighted duties to the 
humanity of society.* So far from thriving at the 
expense of the poor, it rather appears that the middle 
classes only thrive by their frugal and industrious con- 
duct, in spite of the burdens which the poor are con- 
tinually throwing upon them. 

It is surely most piteous that, in a country where 
labour is better remunerated than anywhere on earth, 
the gains of the labouring classes should have so little 
eflcct in promoting their actual benefit. The great 
hulk of all the fruits of industry in this country goes to 
the labouring classes; and at the end of the year the 
account they have to give of it is — nil. All has been 
eaten and drunk, and yet with a less effect in making 
life comely, decent, or comfortable — not to speak of sur- 
rounding it with exalting and refining influences — than 
is found to accrue from the labours of infinitely less- 
favoured nations. The real wealth acquired or set by 
in Britain is little compared with what might be. The 
very heart and pith of the country may be said to be 
in a great measure destroyed as soon as it has been 
formed. Under a changed system, the labouring classes 
might l>c the possessors of large wealth, to the enor- 
mous increase of the productive powers of the country. 

» A. >n inatanoe lucrative of thin kind of rocklcaaneM, ono of 
the ' ud.'!71|>1 >wxl • labourer* maintained lu>t winter in Rrtlnburtjh 
by public charity at a half- Act ittoua labour paid with 1*1. a day, 
married on the ttrength of that ailment : 
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This is an idea not familiar to them, and to which thoy 
nro apt to turn a deaf ear; but the only thing wanting 
for it is will, Poorer people than they generally are, 
nave and thus protect themselves from many evils. 
Why should this not be a more general virtue? 
Money ia the universal leverage of the social world — 
to have none is simply to be powerless there. With 
this in store, it is unspeakable what might bo effected 
by tlie labouring classes for their own benefit They 
might provide themselves with handsome dwellings, in 
lieu of the unhealthy hovels which too many now 
inhabit ; they might insure themselves and their de- 
pendants against all the contingencies to which assur- 
ance is now applied by the middle classes, and against 
pauperism besides. There is nothing to prevent vast 
numbers of them from taking a sharo of the business 
of the country as masters, in some modification of 
the system of copartnery, if they would only con- 
descend to take the common - sense means of attain- 
ing such ends which they see adopted by the middle 
classes — namely, sobriety, frugality, and integrity. 
England, in short, might become the paradise of the 
masses, if tho masses so willed. But the masses in 
England are unfortunately an ignorant body, the dupes 
of their own self-conceited and self-indulgent habits. 
Their technical ingenuity and industry have been suf- 
fered to go beyond their general intelligence, their 
morals, and their discretion. In these circumstances 
they have become the sport of crazy theorists and de- 
signing adventurers, and seem as if, so far from im- 
proving their own circumstances by just means, they 
would gladly see all besides reduced to their own 
miserable level. The only conceivable outlet from such 
a barbarous dilemma, is the diffusion of a real civilisa- 
tion among the humbler orders. They require true and 
honest instruction, that they may be enabled to ascer- 
tain their own just interests, and learn how to guide 
their affairs to good and worthy issues. The question 
for the rest of the community is not now, Shall we ex- 
tend education to tho masses ? but. Shall we permit the 
masses to live uneducated ? For verily it U a threaten- 
ing problem, this perpetual misuse of all the gifts of Pro- 
vidence by the labouring poor, attended by a standing 
conviction of self-love, that the consequent sufferings 
are the guilt of another portion of the community. Did 
England know her true interests, she would not wait 
for the machinery required to convey knowledge and 
reason to these benighted intellects, till the settlement 
of certain points of arrangement which have been matter 
of dispute for anes, and will be so for ages to come, but 
determine to take the salvation of her institutions into 
her own hands. From all appearances, it cannot be done 
too soon. 



CHERRY-TREE HUT. 

From one of the breezy heath -covered commons of 
4 merry England,' a long and winding lane led to a quiet 
scattered village/and also to a ruinous ivy -covered 
church. This lano was very narrow, and steep at the 
extremities, running down into a deep valley, through 
which bounded a sparkling streamlet ; it was, moreover, 
shaded by trees, so that when the summer sun burnt 
up the grass on the common to a dark thirsty-looking 
brown, here refreshment and shelter from the glare 
were sure to be found. Here many song-birds congre- 
gated, and towards the end of May, the concprt of 
nightingales, when the stars were glittcriug overlicad, 
was perfectly ravishing ; to say nothing of early prim- 
roses, violet*, and wild roses, loading the air with deli- 
cious fragrance. It had been called ' Love Lane' from 
time immemorial, and memories of happy days and 
youthful companionship lingered around the spot. In 
the heart of the green valley, and in the middle of the 
lane, stood a low wooden cottage, containing three 



rooms. The entrance to tho little garden led over a 
few planks thrown across the streamlet. This garden 
surrounded the cot, while before it was a primitive well 
of pure and crystal water ; sun-flowers, hollyhocks, wall- 
flowers, and daisies in abundance, bloomed around ; but 
the principal part of the ground was occupied by herb 
and lavender beds. The pride of the demesne, however, 
consisted in a cherry-tree, whoso trunk grew against 
the side of the wooden tenement, and whose branches 
spread protectingly far over and above the thatched 
roof. Well and appropriately might it be called ' Cherry- 
Tree Hat,' for in spring-time it was a gorgeous sight to 
look on those luxuriant white blossoms, no less than 
when the marvellous-sized cherries were ripe : it was 
the king of cherry-trees— no wonder that old Adam 
Page loved it so fondly. The cot, the well, the garden, 
the beautiful tree, all were his own ; and here he had 
lived a life-time with his only child, a daughter, now 
rather beyond middle age. As a herbalist of sagacity 
and experience, he realised sufficient means for all their 
humble wants. Tabby Page adding not a little to their 
store by her skill in concocting lavender and other dis- 
tilled waters. Indeed ber delicious scents were cele- 
brated throughout the country, and sought for by many 
a dainty belle, who, leaving her luxurious carriage, 
tripped down the declivity to visit the pleasant home 
of Adam and Tabby Page. 

This home was a picture of simplicity and con- 
tentment ; everything was clean, orderly, and well 
arranged : it carried you back in imagination to a 
I hundred years ago, so quaint and old-world were all 
its domestic details. Adam himself belonged not to 
this age, but to the far past ; and he heartily detested 
all innovation and change, inventions and improve- 
ments, and considered most of thom as a mere tempt- 
ing of Providence. Newspapers travelled not down 
Love Lane ; letters were as rare as angels* visits arc 
said to be j and Adam abominated the sight of those 
* new-fangled Queen's heads,* and would by no means 
patronise the penny-post. The police he looked upon 
with suspicious eyes, regarding them as intruders, and 
of foreign origin ; 1m mourned for the watchmen of the 
olden times, and their nocturnal warnings, with tid- 
ings of 'a rainy night,' or 'a starlight morning;' he 
yearned after the four-horse coach and guard's horn ; 
he mourned for old trees cut down, old houses levelled, 
old things dooe away with, and new ones established. 
His inveterate prejudice and obstinacy amused some 
persons, whilst others felt pained to see an aged man so 
positive and presumptuous, thinking and talking as if 
milling could move him or his, as if earthly vicissitude 
had no power over his individual lot. Thus when he 
heard of this or that undergoing alteration, he would 
exclaim, 'Thank Uod, this cot is my own; here the 
hand of the spoiler cannot come whilst I live ; that is 
impossible!' ' Not impvniblc, dear father,' ventured to 
suggest tho gentle Tabby, ' but very improbable cvr- 
j tainly.' 4 Impossible, I say, girl" (she was still a girl with 
him) ; ' impossible!' vehemently urged old Adam, strik- 
ing his oak staff on the ground; ' for if it was burnt 
down, Hro we not insured ? and could we not build it 
up again, stock and plank the same? No— no! change 
comes not here! No Naboth shall purchase my vim-yard 
at any price.' 

A favourite haunt of Adam was the churchyard, with 
its numerous monuments, surrounding the mouldering 
and deserted house of prayer, at the head of the valley. 
Many unknown and uumeless mounds were there, and 
many records of the departed ; but towering above all 
other memorials was a marble obelisk, on whose sides 
were traced, not Egyptian hieroglyphics, but heraldic 
devices, equally difficult for the uuinitiated to decipher ; 
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and there, amid the quaint English lettering of past 
centuries, might be distinguished the time-honoured 
name of ' Elvin,' knight and baron, dame and ladyc. 

i It is very certain that Adam Page had never heard of 
* Old Mortality,' so that he could not be suspected of 

1 imitation ; while the simple and original feeling which 
prompted him to use his best endeavours to preserve 
this identical monument from decay, was coupled with 
stronger associations than respect for antiquity or re- 
membrances of youth. Tabby's mother had been the 
favourite handmaiden of the last lady of Elvin, and she 
had died after two years of perfect wedded happiness, 
leaving this only child ; so that, as Adam often said, 
he had been both father anil mother to poor Tabby. 
Cherry-Tree Hut, with its productive garden, was the 
dower bestowed on the youthful bride by her grateful 
mistress, in consideration of long aud faithful family 
service. 

All were scattered and gone now — scarcely one of the 
ruined and degenerate race left ; what they had been 
was here alone recorded : to Adam Page they had re- 
presented indeed the best nobility of earth. Still he 
pointed out the spot where the line mansion with its 
moated slopes had stood ; rows of stuccoed houses occu- 
pied its site now— and supreme was the contempt with 
which he looked upon them all. Here he pointed to the 
vestige of a pathway under a low arched passage, which 
had led through a portion of the forest-like grounds ; 
but where were all those grand ancestral trees now— 
where the pleasant woodlands — the rookery and pre- 
serves? All gone, disappeared, built over ; a thousand 

I houses and gardens, where the gray mansion, in ter- 

I raced solitude, had stood for ages. Ah ! no wonder that 
A lam Page sought the churchyard with its mementos 
of departed greatness : often might he be seen carefully 
cleansing the sides of the marble obelisk, obliterating all 
damp and mould, and gazing lovingly on his handiwork. 
If you addressed him then, he would perhaps tell you 
how a lady of Elvin, whose name he read aloud, used to 
come every night, at the hour of twelve, to pray beside 
her young warrior husband who slept here— how she 
had mourned for him two years thus- how Tabby's 
great-great-grandfather used to watch his lady from a 
respectful distance — and how, on a wintry night, when 
she had knelt longer than usual, he became alarmed, 
and ventured to advance ; but the lady moved not, 

i spoke not — she was dead ! her broken heart had ceased 
to beat, and she was laid by her husband's side : few 

i people knew these circumstances, for the affair was 

i little spoken of. Elvin Hall was a hermit's home, and 
the pastor of the church belonged to the noble stock ; 

■ now the tower was a ruin, the vaults rose in heaps, and 
a new edifice, in the worst style of modern architecture, 
stood not far off. Never could Adam Page be persuaded 
to enter that. He had never crossed the threshold of a 
house of prayer since Elvin Church had fallen into dis- 
use : he still continued to worship at the solitary shrine, 

J amid the forgotten dead of past generations. 

It is ten years since I paid my last visit to Chcrjy- 
Tree Hut; it was on an evening towards the end 
of June, and the sun was sinking behind the dis- 

j- tant hills: Adam Page was seated in the front of his 
dwelling, beside the bright well-side, and overshadowed 
by the patriarchal cherry-tree ; he leant his chin on a 
stout oak stuff, and complacently gazed around ; satis- 
faction and contentment were visibly portrayed on the 
old man's fine open countenance ; a little pride was ex- 
hibited there also, tinged with a good share of determi- 
nation, or, as some persons might term it. obstinacy. 
Tabby was nimbly trotting here and there, in the 
cheerful fulfilment of her numerous avocations ; but she 

i was ever ready for a friendly gossip, and ever ready 
with a kind and cordial greeting. Now I had come 
to hid them farewell for an indefinite period, un- 
certain when, if ever, I might look on fair Elviu Valley 
again. 

' If I am spared to revisit my native land. I will 
assuredly seek out this dear spot,' I said ; ' and if you 



are living, Adam, and it is unchanged, I shall indeed be 
grateful and rejoiced.* 

' If we are living, madam,' quoth Adam Page, ' this 
spot will be unchanged ; be sure of that : change comes 
not here.' 

' This is the old song to the same tune," thought I ; 
and involuntarily, for I know not what possessed me 
to say so much, I answered, ' You speak too positively, 
my good friend; nothing is impossible, and you may be 
living when we meet again, but not here' He laughed 
in derision, shook his head, and said, pointing to the 
beautiful tree, the ' Pride of the Valley,' as it was called, 
' I shall die beneath its shadow; Tabby will die beneath 
its shadow.' But he added not, ' If it is God's will.' 
The old man forgot to say that, but Tabby did not ; and 
so we parted. I felt oppressed, and glad to leave the 
shaded lane for the open common, now bathed in silver 
light; it lay so hushed and peaceful in holy splendour, 
that as I gazed on the waving trees I was leaving, and 
on the familiar landmarks around, I too fervently hoped 
that change might not be permitted to visit these well- 
loved scenes of my childhood and youth. 

A few months ago, after an absence of ten years, cir- 
cumstances enabled me to visit these dear old haunts 
again, and of course the railway, as the only means of 
transit with ease and expedition, was resorted to. I 
was indeed scarcely aware that we had diverged on a 
newly-formed branch-rail conducting to the heart of 
the country where lay our destination ; but in the midst 
of the whirl and crash, surely, I thought, those dis- 
tant hills, and in particular that strangely conical- 
shaped one, arc familiar. Then came houses clustering 
t together, and the well -known ugly steeple of Elvin 
Church. Ah ! we were in the beautiful valley, and wo 
must pass our favourite lane, and good Adam Page's 
rural dwelling. 'Look out for the cherry-tree,' I ex- 
claimed ; ' perhaps we may even see old Adam himself 
by the well-side j for it is his evening hour for lounging 
there.' The words were scarcely uttered, when the 
rushing motion seemed accelerated ; and at the same 
moment that the 'infernal machine,' as Adam Page 
used to call the then new invention, gave a wild and 
prolonged yell. I became aware that we were actually ; 
cutting through the identical spot where the ' Pride of 
the Valley' had stood — the noble old cherry-tree. Where 
was it? Where was the hut, the well, the scented gar- 
den? All vanished like the phantasmagoria of a dream. 

Had Adam and Tabby Page vanished from the face 
of the earth also ? — for they had ever appeared to form 
part and parcel of the spot. We looked at each other 
in blank amazement, we stretched our necks out of the 
windows; but by this time we were just clearing the 
valley, and about being swallowed up in a long dreary 
tunnel. We gasped for breath, closed our eyes, and 
murmuring, 'Are we sleeping or waking, or has the 
fairy wand of enchantment been here!' Alas! wo did 
not sufficiently consider that ten years' abseuce can 
effect more startling changes, both on animate and in- 
animate objects, than an enchanter's wand ; and we soon 

found that the branch-rail of B , on which we had 

so unsuspiciously been travelling, was indeed the real 
and powerful sorcerer, by whose irresistible means 
every trace of the humble but happy home in Elvin 
Valley had vanished away for ever — its very memory 
faded from amidst the crowded and changeful occu- 
pants of the numerous modern houses in the vicinity. 

However, there were still tome yearning hearts left, 
clinging to and mourning over * bygones ;' and it was 
not long ere I heard a lady, resident in the neighbour- 
ing, lamenting the loss of the walk, the lane, the fine 
old cherry-tree, the hut, the garden, and all. Poor old 
Adam Page, she told me, had to bo turned out by force 
at last, for they fairly pulled his house dowu about his 
oars. 

On inquiry. I found that he had sought a shelter 
with his daughter Tabby, at a retired farmhouse a 
few miles distant ; and there eventually I saw the old 
man again, after an interval of so many yean. He 
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looked shy, and somewhat downcast, on .first recognising 
me, and then suddenly said, ' Thee scest the foolish, old 
Adam — the short-sighted, presumptuous old Adam 
Page properly s. Iio Jed, uyu|am I Ay. but the rod has 
been a heavy one!' Tears rolled down his fuxrowod 
cheeks as he pursued painful icnijniscences • however, 
when the first agit«Uou subsided, aided by the en- 
deavours of the pious, evcr-clieerfut Tabby, other topics 
were introduced, other interests discussed; and ere my 
visit came to a conclusion, I looked ou the venerable 
locks of snow before me, and on the extreme age of that 
bowed head, with a Sense of deep humility. The lesson 
thus forcibly impressed had shed so salutary and puri- 
fying an influence on the old man's mind, that when I 
witnessed his present submission and resignation, under 
a conviction of error, I could not help inwardly desiring 
that all presumptuous and dogmatical persona might I 
profit thereby : only, if the lesson were taught in early 
youth, it might prove pleasanter for themselves, and 
less irksome to others— but still, according to the com- 
mon adage, ' it is better Lite thau never.' 
, — . ... 

THE HAS II 18 H. 
Amongst several subjects of scientific inquiry in France, 
placed for the meantime in abeyance by tlw revolution 
of February , one of the most remarkable was the peculiar 
influence of certain drugs upon the. human mind, and. 
the alterations which they produce upon the perceptive 
powers, the imagination, and the reason. The attention 
of the French public was brought to this consideration 
by Dr More.au, physic.an to the hospital of the Ricetre, 
in Paris, who, in the year 13-11, published a short me- 
moir upon the treatment of 'Hallucinations by the 
Thorn-apple, or Datura *Uamani*m.\ Whilst discussing 
tlw nature of eccentricities, of famtamm, and illusions, 
ho was led to describe the singular power of a drag, the 
produce of the Indian hemp, called Htuhish, of awaken- 
ing in the mind a train of phenomena of the most ex- 
traordinary character, entrancing the senses in delicious 
reveries, and modifying the organic sensibility. So in- 
vitingly did he paint the nature of the new impres- 
sions which arose from its use, that in a short time all 
the physicians ami medical students were indulging in 
doses of this new addition to the inns of life. From 
them it rapidly spread to the poets, the idealists, and 
nil the lovers of novelty. F.teh had a different tale to 
recount. Sume saw phantasmagoric figures dancing 
more exquisitely than Taglioni ; others heard sounds of 
music vibrating on their tars more impressive than 
Jenny Lind can produce ; some the simpto vibrations of 
a few chords of the harp plunged into the sweetest 
melancholy ; others felt a happiness such as language 
failed to describe— an exaltation of feeling, which -raised 
them to joys far beyond what this sublunary world can 
offer. The opium-eater, and the devotee to the wine- 
bottle, declared that. their favourite means of enjoy- 
ment possessed little power ia comparison to the 
hashish. . 

In tho year 1845, l)r Moroau gave to the world a 
work entitled ' Du Hashish et de I' Alienation Mentale 
Etudes l*sychoiogiques,' in which we are furnished with 
the results of his experience upon himself, upon his 
friends, and upon patients suffering under mental 
alienation. Since that period tho drug lias been sub- 
jected to various analyses, and tho plant has been reared 1 
in France and in Algiers with a view of ascertaining 
its botanical character; but the ill effects that have 
followed upon its long-continued use, the uncertainty 
of the result that su-ceeds its employment, and the 
usual fate that attends upon the production of a novelty 
tf;nt everyone at flwt talks about, together with the J 



late all-engrossing changes, have led to the abandon- 
ment of further trials. Still, the subject is worthy of 
attention, and we trust that its entire character will 
ultimately be ascertained. 

The Cannabis Indira, or hashish, has long been 
known in the Levant, as producing what is there called 
a fantasia. Our English travellers in Egypt, especially 
Lain.-, have devoted some attention to it, but rather as 
a matter of curiosity, than with a view either of trying 
it themselves, or learning what was the experience of 
others. Tho French suvan* who accompanied Napoleon 
paid more attention to tho matter. M. Virey, in a me- 
moir published as far back as 1803, in one of the scien- 
tific periodicals, gave a medical view of it, and attempted 
to prove that it was the Nepenthes of Homer. Sylvestro 
de Lacy has taken a vast deal of pains to learn the 
ancient history that is to be gleaned relative to it, and 
has demonstrated that the word assassin is derived 
from tho word haschtchin, which was given to the Ish- 
maelites who committed murder under its influence. 
Ho produces several Arabic texts, which bear out his 
interpretation, and then quotes the authority of Marco 
Polo, who tells us that the Old Man of the Mountains, 
so mysteriously known by our forefathers, educated 
young men, the most robust of his tribe, to execute his 
barbarous decrees. To those who delivered themselves 
up entirely to his will ho promised future rewards of 
eternal happiness, of which he gave them a foretaste 
by placing them in delicious gardens, adorned with all 
that Asiatic luxury could imagine «.f rich aud brilliant, 
and where every sensual gratification was at command. 
The young men, after having swallowed a certain be- 
verage, were placed in temples within the gardens ; 
ami there, while under the influence of intoxication, 
indulged to the utmost in their degrading p.-.ssions, till 
such was their rapture, that at a word they would 
throw themselves from the summit of a tower. rath 
through flames, or strike a poniard in the heart of their 
dearest friend. 

Of those who have experienced the effects of the 
hashish in France, some have described their sensa- 
tions in print. Amongst these is Theodore (iauticr, 
one of the most distinguished writers of the day. He 
has, in the newspaper edited by Emile de Gerardin, 'La 
Presse,' given the following testimony of its singular in- 
fluence: — 'The Orientalists,' says he, 'have, in conse- 
quence of the interdiction of wine, sought that specks 
of excitement which the western nations derive from 
alcoholic drinks. The love of the ideal is so dear to 
man, that he attempts, as fur as he can, to relax the 
ties which bind the body to the soul ; and as the means 
of being in an ecstatic state are not in the power of all, 
one person drinks for gaiety, auother smokes for furg. t- 
fulncss, a third devours momentary madness— one under 
the form of wine, tho others under that of tobacco and 
hashish.' He then proceeds to say, that a few minutes 
after swallowing some of tho preparation, n euldwi 
overwhelming sensation took possession of him. It ap- 
peared to him that his body was dissolved, that he had 
become transparent. He clearly saw in hit chest the 
hashish which he had swallowed, under the form of an 
emerald, from which a thousand little sparks issued. 
His eyelashes were lengthened cut indefinitely, and 
rolled like threads of gold around ivory ball?, which 
turned with an inconceivable rapidity. Around bin 
were sparklings of precious stones of all colours, changes 
eternally produced, like the play of the kaleidoscope. 
He every now and then saw his friends who were round 
him disfigured — half-men half-plants, soma with the 
wings of tho 03trich, which they were constantly shaking, 
So strange were these, that he burst into fits of laughter; 
ami to join in the apparent ridiculousness cf tiic nffair, 
he began throwing the cushions in the air, c atching and 
turning them with the rapidity of an Indian juggler. 
One gentleman spoke t«> him in Italian, which the 
hashish transposed into Spanish. After a few minutes 
he recovered his habitual calmness, without any bad 
effect, without headache, and only astonished at what 
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Had passed. Hnlf an hnur had scarcely elapsed before 
he fell again under the influence of the drug. On this 
occasion the vision whs more complicated and more 
extraordinary. In the air there were millions of butter- 
flies, confusedly luminous, shaking their wings like fans. 
Gigantic flowers with chalices of crystal, large peonies 
upon beds of gold and silver, rose and surrounded him 
with the crackling sound that accompanies the explo- 
sion in the air of fireworks. His hearing acquired new 
power: it was enormously developed. He heard the 
noise of colours. Green, red, blue, yellow sounds reached 
him in waves. A glass thrown down, tho creaking of 
a sofa, a word pronounced low, vibrated and rolled 
within him like pculs of thunder. His own voice 
sounded so loud that he feared to speak, lest he 
should knock down the walls, or explode like a rocket. 
More than Ave hundred clocks struck the hour with 
fleeting, silvery voice; and every object touched give 
n note like the harmonica or the JKolian harp. He 

i swam in an ocean of sound, where floated, like isles of 
light, some of the airs of ' Lucia di Lammemmir,' and 
the « Barber of Seville.' Never did similar bliss over- 
whelm him with its waves: he was lost in a wilderness 
of sweets j he was not himself; he was relieved from 
consciousness, that feeling which always pervades the 

, mind ; and for the first time he comprehended what 
might be the state of existence of elementary beings, of 

, angels, of souls separated from the body : all his system 
seemed infected with the fantastic colouring in which he 
was plunged. Sounds, perfume, light, reached him only 
by minute rays, in the midst of which he heard mag- 
netic currents whistling along. According to his cal- 
culation, this state lasted about three hundred years ; 
for the sensations were ao numerous and so hurried, 
one upon the other, that a real appreciation of time was 
impossible. The paroxysm over, he was aware that it 
had only lasted a quarter of an hour. 

A case, taken down in notes immediately after its 
occurrence, may be relied on as perfectly authentic, and 
as giving a notion of the varied nature of the influ- 
ence of hashish. The individual, aware of its effects, 
not by experience, but by wtiat he had heard, having 
swallowed some of the drug, sat down to the dinner- 
table ; and beginning the dinner in a true French style, 
ate some oysters, and then suddenly burst Into a loud 
fit of laughter, which soon ceased. He was calm again 
until the dessert was placed on the table, when he sud- 
denly seized a large spoon, to defend himself against a 
preserve of fruits, which he fancied was going to fight 
a duel with him, and then, with a shout of laughter, he 
rushed from the dining-room. He seated himself in the 
saloon at the pianoforte, and commenced an air, which 
was suddenly put n stop to by a horrible vision. The 
portrait of his brother, which hung over the instru- 
nient, became animated, and presented him a three- 
pronged staff, terminated by three lanterns — one red, 
one green, and one white. This apparition returned 
frequently in the course of the evening. Whilst seated 
on the sofa, he exclaimed suddenly, ' Why bind my 
limbs? I feel that I become lead! Oh, how heavy I 
am t' He was taken by the hands to lift him, when he 
fell upon the ground upon his knees, as if about to pray. 
Iteing lifted up, a sudden change came over him. He 
took the shovel from the fireplace to dance the Polka ; he 
imitated the voice and the gestures of the actors he had 
lately seen. He fancied himself at the Opera ; the people, 
the noise, the lights, elevated his spirits to their highest 
pitch. He gesticulated, made a thousand incoherent 
speeches, and rushed into the next room, which was 
not lighted up. Something frightful then came over 
him : he fell into an immense well ; it was unfathom- 
able ; he tried to lay hold of the stones that projected 
on the sides of the well, but they fell with him into the 
abyss. The sensation was painful, but of short duration, 
and again the scene of the Opera appeared. He spoke of 
persons whom he had not seen for years; spoke of a dinner 
at which lie had beeu present five years before, although 
be was conscious that be was at home, and that all he 



then saw had passed a long time before, yet he s-wv 
before him two persons whom he had then met Hut a 
bliss that could not he described was the sight of an 
infant in a sky of blue and silver, with white wings 
bordered by rose* : he smiled, and showed two beautiful 
teeth. He was surrounded by children with wings, and 
flying in a blue sky, but they were not equally lovely. 
These all rapidly vanished, after being a source of in- 
finite delight ; and suddenly the hashish called up the 
land of lanterns. There were people, houses, trees, < 
formed of lanterns, in parallel rows ; these lanterns 
marched, danced, and jumped about; in the midst of 
them appeared the three lanterns which belonged to his 
brother's fork. One brilliant light seemed superior to 
all ; this was evidently produced by a piece of coal in 
the fireplace, for when it was extinguished, the light 
disappeared with it. On drinking a glass of lemonade, 
the baths of the Seine rose up in view, where with difll- j 
culty he was saved from drowning. A thousand fan- 
tastic visions floated across the mind during the three 
hours of its influence, and there was a mixture of sen- 
sations such as only are felt in a dream. 

Scarcely two people feel the same effects from hashish. 
Upon some it scarcely acts at all ; and there appears 
to be a power to resist within, which can at plea- 
sure be called into force. It generally has a striking 
action upon females, sometimes producing a most ex- 
traordinary state of excitement ; but there seems to be 
no indication bv which tho intensity of its power can 
be anticipated. There is something very analogous to 
the state of dreaming throughout the whole progress 
of a paroxysm caused by it. A train of apparently 
unconnected ideas rush across the imagination, and in 
their transition are so rapid, that no chain that links 
them can be seized by investigation. 

The ordinary physical effects of hashish are the feel- 
ing of a slight compression of the temporal bones and 
the upper parts of the head. The respiration is gentle ; 
the pulse is slightly accelerated ; a gentle heat, such as 
is felt on going in winter into a warm bath of a tempe- 
rature of about 98 degrees, is felt all over the surface 
of the body ; there is some sense of weight about the 
fore part of the arms, and there is an occasional slight 
involuntary motion, as if to seek relief from it. There 
are certain indefinable sensations of discomfort about 
the lower extremities ; they do not amount to much, 
but are sufficient to render the body uneasy. If the 
dose, however, have been too large, it is not uncommon 
for several disagreeable symptoms to show themselves. 
Flashes of heat seem to ascend to the head, and even a 
boiling sensation in the brain has been felt ; a sensation 
which not unusually creates considerable alarm. Sing- 
ing in the ears is complained of; then comes on a state 
of anxiety, almost of anguish, with a sense of constric- 
tion about the chest. Towards the epigastrium most 
of the untoward symptoms are referred. Tho indivi- 
dual fancies that he hears the "beating of his heart with 
unaccustomed loudness, but on placing the hand on the 
region of the heart, it will be ascertained that its action 
is perfectly normal. Throughout the whole period it 
is the nervous system that is affected, no other part of 
the body being acted upon ; hashish thus materially 
differing from opium, whose power is marked upon tho 
muscular and digestive system, retarding the action of 
the organs, and leaving them in a complete state of 
inaction. 

Under the influence of hashish, the ear lends itself 
more to the illusion than any other sense. It has beeu 
observed by those who devote their attention to the 
aberrations of intellect, that hallucinations of hearing 
arc much more frequent than those of the eye or the 
other senses : for one diseased person who sees visions, 
there are three that are deceived by the ear ; and the 
more intellectual are the more generally the prey to 
this affection. Luther held long conversations with 
a demon, and Tasso with an angel. The hashish 
gives to this sense an extreme delicacy and susceptibi- 
lity : it is felt within the whole system ; the sound seems 
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to reach the heart ; it vibrates in the chest, and gradu- 
ally awakens remembrances and associations of ideas, 
and imparts a feeling of increased sensibility. There is 
a species of ecstasy, a state of exaltation produced, that 
defies all explanation. The sight is seldom so much af- 
fected ; there is rarely anything in the shape of a vision 
conjured up, but objects that are present are conveyed 
to the brain in a false view. Sometimes the face of a 
friend is multiplied, or an object of no striking character 
is converted into a beautiful figure — is metamorphosed 
in a thousand different forms : thus an old servant of 
seventy-one years of age, in spite of his wrinkles and 
gray hair, appeared before Dr Moroau in the form of a 
lovely girl adorned with a thousand graces ; a glass of I 
lemonade in the hands of a friend became a utensil full [ 
of burning charcoal ; a hat and a coat placed upon a 
table were transformed into a rickety little dwarf, hav- 
ing tho characteristic appearance of one of those hideous 
persons formerly employed to amuse the great, but not 
possessing the symmetry either of Sir Jeffry Hudson or 
our inimitable Tom Thumb : the touch is occasionally 
modified, sometimes being endowed with a high degree 
of sensibility. The most singular hallucinations were 
those produced by the hashish in some cases of plague, 
in which it was employed to alleviate suffering by Dr 
Auber : a young artist imagined his body endowed with 
such elasticity, that he fancied that he could enter into 
a bottle and remain there at his ease ; one individual 
fancied that he had become the piston of a steam-en- 
gine ; another felt himself growing into a balloon, ready 
to float upon the air. Some of the young Europeans 
at Cairo, on their way home after a feast of hashish, 
thought that the dark and dismal streets of tho city 
had been suddenly illuminated ; they persuaded each 
other that there was a magnificent fete going on. that 
the balconies of the houses were filled with crouds 
dressed in gala habits, and making loud noises, there 
being no real foundation for the supposition beyond the 
return home of some persons attended by Arabs carry- 
ing coloured lanterns. 

Tliree persons had formed a party to try the hashish 
— an architect, who had travelled in Egypt and Nubia, 
Dr Aubert Roche, and Dr Moreau. At first the latter 
gentleman thought that his companions were less influ- 
enced by the drug than himself ; then, as the effect in- 
creased upon him, he fancied that the person who had 
brought him the dose had given him some of more 
active quality. This he thought to liimself was an im- 
prudence, and then ho involuntarily reflected that he 
might be poisoned ; the idea became fixed ; he called 
out loudly to Dr Roche — * You are an assassin j you 
have poisoned me!' This was received with shouts of 
laughter, and his lamentations excited mirth. He 
struggled for some time against the thought ; but the 
greater his efforts were, the more completely did it 
overcome him, till at last it took full possession of his 
mind : then a new illusion, the consequence of the first, 
drove all other thoughts from him. The extravagant 
conviction was uppermost that he was dead ; that he 
was upon the point of being buried ; his soul had left 
his body : in a few minutes he had gone through all tho 
stages of delirium. These fixed ideas and erroneous 
convictions are apt to be produced ; but they are very 
evanescent, they last but a few seconds : it is only when 
there is any actual physical disorder that they remain 
for any length of time. The ordinary effect of this 
marvellous drug, however, is an ideal existence, so de- 
licious that there is no wish to shake it off. The Orien- 
talist, when he indulges in it, retires into the depths of 
the harem ; no one is then admitted who cannot con- 
tribute to his enjoyment. He surrounds himself with 
the almehs or dancing-girls, who perform their graceful 
evolutions before him to the sound of music ; gradually 



a new condition of tho brain allows a series of illusions, 
arising from the external senses, to present themselves. 
Everything wears a fantastic garb. The mind is over- 
powered by the brilliancy of gorgeous visions -, discri- 

yield up their throne to 



dreams and phantoms which exhilarate and delight. 
The mind tries to understand what is the cause of the 
new delight, but it is in vain. It seems to know that 
there is no reality. The positive sensation of uni- 
versal contentment is the marked feature of the state : 
it pervades et'ery fibre, and leaves nothing to desire. 
The narrative cf the monarch, so admirably told in 
the ' Spectator,' who, though plunging his head for an 
instant only in water, lived during that short time 
several years in another existence, and went through 
numerous vicissitudes, seems realised. On one occa- 
sion, when Dr Moreau, previously to his going into the 
Opera-house, had taken his accustomed dose, he fancied 
that he was nearly three hours passing through the 
lobby before reaching to the boxes. This phenomenon 
attends equally upon opium-eating : centuries seem to 
elapse, during which long trains of visions stalk in end- 
less line before the sight. Mr De Quincey has fur- 
nished us, in his ' Confessions of an Opium-Eater,' with 
some most singular illustrations of this fact 

It is not with impunity that the brain becomes dis- 
ordered with frequent indulgence in the delicious poison ; 
at last it becomes weakened, and incapable of separating 
the true from the false ; the intoxication too frequently 
repeated leads to an occasional state of delirium, but 
this is manifested in a manner almost as singular as the 
effects just narrated. It must be remarked that, during 
the dream of joy, there is a consciousness tliat all is 
illusion ; there is at no period a belief that anything 
that dances before the senses, or plays upon the imagi- 
nation, is real; and when the mind returns to its wonted 
state it acknowledges its illusions, and only wonders 
at the marvels that have been excited. But after these 
fantasies have too frequently presented themselves, 
there arines a permanent morbidity of mind, having 
for its manifestation a fixed idea — that of seeing beings 
belonging to au invisible world under various shapes. 
The Orientalists, and more especially the Arabians and 
the people of Egypt, believe, as is well known, in the 
existence of ginn or genii, a class of spirits forming an 
intermediate link between angels and man. There are 
in Egypt many persons who firmly believe that they 
have seen and held intercourse with these beings, 
nor can any attempt at reasoning persuade them that 
they have been deceived. The eaters of hashish are 
subject to such hallucinations. When Dr Moreau was 
in Egypt, Uie dragoman, who was a man of superior 
sense, having been selected by Champollion as his 
interpreter, the captain of the vessel in which he 
went up the Nile, and several of the sailors, had seen 
genii. The captain had seen one under the form of 
a sheep, that had lost itself, and bleating very loudly ; 
he took him home with the intention of shearing 
him, and making the wool into a garment, and then 
eating him, when suddenly he rose up in the form of 
a man to the height of twenty feet, and with a voice of 
thunder spoke to him, telling him he was a genius, and 
then disappeared. His dragoman had met an ass in tho 
neighbourhood of Cairo that he wished to lay hold of; 
it rau with the speed of lightning, announcing itself a 
genius with loud shouts of laughter. On another occa- 
sion he had been at the funeral of two holy men, San- 
tons. He saw, and others saw very clearly with him, 
the coffins of the deceased lift themselves in tlte air, 
and place themselves on the height of Mokatam, a 
mountain near Cairo, in the mausoleum which had 
been destined for their reception. The individuals of 
whom Dr Moreau speaks passed threo months in his 
service, during which they were in the complete pos- 
session of their senses ; but such was the state to which 
they were reduced by this drug, that they would upon 
any trifling occurrence be affected with these illusions, 
and neither ridicule nor reasoning could shake tlieir 
belief. The limited use of the hashish in France has as 
yet led to no derangement of this kind ; but the know- 
ledge that such consequences result from it is of the 
greatest importance, as it acts as a check to an iudul- 
in that which would soon become a vice. It may 
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be emphatically said that none of nature's laws nan 
be violated with impunity, nor can that reason which 
render* man prc-tmiucut bo misapplied without a 
punishment. 



COUSIN TOM. 

I utuEVK it to bo a generally acknowledged troth, that 
cousins, unlets indeed they be poor ones, are a very 
agreeable sort of relations ; that is to say, a certain pnt. 
tigt or favourable anticipation runs to their advantage 
in our mind.*, before we know them to be. if possible, 
actually odious. Unless it be so, by a kind of mytholo- 
gical principle, I don't know why it is that I always to 
this very day fancy two families of unseen cousins I 
have to be delightful society : the youths merry, good- 
natured, amusing fellows — the girls pretty and attrac- 
tive : nor how it rame to pass that with cousins I did 
see, I have spent hours and hours in doing nothing at 
oil which I can name, but which seems to mc to have 
been so very pleasant, profitable, and worthy of trying 
to remember, that I can attribute Die idea to no other 
origin than simply cousinship. As for girl-cousin*, the 
tie, is fascinating, if only from iU easiness : you can slide 
in and out of it, break it and mend it again, like a chain 
of flower* if you hare called them Kate and Ucssy, you 
can call thctn Catherine and Klizabcth again ; you can 
walk by moonlight with them in youth, and talk coolly 
to them by daytime in manhood, and nobody will re- 
proach you. This abstract view of tiling* does not, 
however, strengthen tho case of my Cousin Tom, who 
stands upon his own footing, i have always been accus- 
tomed to regard him aa a unique— a sort of hero-rela- 
tive, separate from tlie common herd of cousin?. 

When we were boys in the country, our father's eldest 
sister, who had been twice married, und whose second 
widowhood rested finally under a name represented here 
by Tytler, came to reside for a titno at a farm-house close 
beside us. She was a tall, dark, old lady, with Mack 
glittering eyes, of whom I stood in considerable awe, 
until she made a favourito of me, probably in she^r 
competition with our old-maid aunt, her sister, wh >se 
pet was my younger brother, and who was cross to 
everybody clap. But our Aunt Tytler was all good na- 
ture aud patieucc, as might have boon expected from 
one who hud borne with two partner* in succession, and 
was tho mother of various cousins. She joked and 
laughed with me when I was happy, consoled and 
smoothed' me when I was in disgrace, told me old stories, 
and gave me a piece of bread and eurrnnt-jtlly every 
time T came dow» to see her: my visits were conse- 
quently frequent. A sort of pleasant asylum for dis- 
tressed boyhood was my Aunt Ty tier's parlour fireside, 
where she sot with her spectacles on, reading novels 
and newspapers, settling the ten-thing* on her round 
table, or talking to the village dressmaker who altered 
and made her gowns. My aunt herself was no needle- 
woman : she was both too stately and too indolent ; but 
she had apparently a great deal of work to be done, 
siace Jenny Wood, the good-looking, lively, youog 
mantua-makcr, was her most frequent visitor, next to 
myself. On such genial occasions the old lady would 
go to her bureau — a piece of furniture more ancient 
and quaintly-shining than herself— rind take ont a little 
oval portrait to show us. This was the picture of a 
dandy -looking youth, with glossy hair curled and 
parted, red cheeks and lips, and eyes as black a* berries, 
in a purplish frock-coat a:id a bright waistcoat— just 
such a work of art aa miniaturists do to maternal 
order. .. , ' 



' Ned, my dear!' she would say— fur I shall tako the 
same liberty with my own baptism that I have done 
with wry relation's birth— 'Ned, my dear, that's my 
Tom! That's your cousin! This is my son 1 was 
telling you about, Miss Wood ; what do you think of 
it?' 

I was then only eight * but to my taste the thing 
was intolerable. Not knowing the imagination of 
miniature painters, a strong feeling possessed mc that 
even, nltliougb my cousin, this said Thomas Tytler 
must verge disagreeably near the limits of what is 
ayinine. To the dressmaking damsel, however, this 
object was one of admiration, doubtless iutornal as well 
as expressed. I don't recollect whether, in process of 
familiarity with it, she sighed or not ; but I am sure 
Uiis was just the sort of Tom to make impression upon 
the fancy at least of such a person. 

'flic first time I saw this cousin of mine was shortly 
after, and it' exhibited him all at once in a somewhat 
strong and peculiar light One evening I thought I 
would go down to take tea with Aunt Tytler. Seeing 
her as I approached crossing the farm-house passage to 
the kitchen with the tea-kettle in tier hand, I made 
myself at home by walking into the parlour. What 
was my astonishment there to see by the cheerful 
fiickering of the fire a strange gentleman seated in my 
aunt's easy- chair, within something less than arm's 
length of Miss Jenny Wood, the pert little dress-maker, 
who was giggling in a remarkably pleased way. 

'llallo, who are you?' was roared out to me as I 
approached this frco-and-eajy personage. Was there 
ever such impertinence? I absolutely for a moment 
felt aa if 1 did not know who or what I wa«, when such 
an unaccountable odd-eort-of person, whom I scarcely 
distinguished, could put the Inquiry to me in my own 
aunt's parlour: all I could do was to falter out my 



'Oh. you're my cousin!* said the stranger, getting 
up and shaking hands with me. • Never saw you be- 
fore; all right, I daresay!" 

Here my aunt came hack, and both the other parties 
appeared so gravely innocent by candlelight, -that I 
should have almost taken the gentleman's account 
against my own notion, but for the slightest possible 
approach to a wink in the eye next me, when he looked 
at nio afterwards. Thin, then, was my Cousin Tom ; n* 
to his picture, that was a complete libel on him ; fur 
although to the last smacking more or less of the ' gent.,' 
and at present favouring a certain brightness of ve>t 
and cravat, my cousin was a fresh-looking, handsome, 
tallish ywnng fellow, with a nose rather hooked and 
turned a little on one side, as if he had been accustomed 
to fight his way when a boy, and two such twinkling, 
roguish black eyes, as contained a world of mirth ami 
good -humour for the world of rare oufcdde of their, 
lie was then town-traveller to an Edinburgh merchant 
of alt-wares, whom he had gone to as a shopboy : he 
was now on a visit to his mother, having arrived only 
half an hour before; and next day, in consequence of his 
employer's sudden death, he was going to set off lor 
London, to throw himself there on the chance of some 
situation or other, which he was merely determined to 
get. However, with nil this before him, he was as merry 
as a boy, jumped up for the kettle, toasted bread, did 
all sorts' of thing*, and iu the meantime was keeping up 
such a jovial frolicsome flow of humour, as nt last made 
the party almost uproarious; little Jenny Wood, the 
dressmaker included, whom be would have to stay to 
tea. nnd saw her home afterwards. 

Next morning Cousin Tom just looked in at our house 
to see hi« uncle and aunt, as w-ell as to get me to help 
him in carrying his bag to the coach two miles off. On 
the way, however, without appearing gloomy or de- 
pressed! his manner was changed; he talked to ire 
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quite confidentially about his mother, her pride in him, 
and fondness for her; about the world, which to 
hiin was only a world of ' business ;' what 1 should be, 
and wli.it he was going to do himself. As we stood 
waiting fur the coach, ' Now,' said he, ' Ned, mind you 
and stick to your lesson* while you're at them, and I'll 
make your fortune! Here's a shilling for you; giro 
my lore to my mother, and nay yon saw me off. There's 
the coach; good-by, and God bless you!' The coach 
rolled up. Tom luinded his bag to the guard, climbed 
after it with an * all right,' and I stood by myself look- 
ing after the cloud of dust, above which the hat of my 
C win Tom was conspicuous. A week or two after. 
Aunt Tytler showed tuc a letter from him : it was a 
(lashing, beautifully sharp, and clear hand, which was 
always in my eyes the model of commercial penman- 
ship—fine strokes and broad ones alternately ; it doubt- 
less was one source of his success in life, although how 
he had contrived to form it in the middle of his 'rough- 
ing' apprenticeship I don't know. This was the whole 
of the epistle, serving as au example of his private style 
of correspondence : — 

* Dear Mo-ruicn — All's well. Got a good berth with 
pushing ; hut a lucky hit. ns I think. Address to 
Dutton and Co., Upper Thames Street, and shall write 
yon with particulars. IX>ar mother, yours affection- 
ately— T. T.' 

He was now- with a first-rate London house: but as 
postages were dear tlien, and km Aunt Tytler went away 
to live in Edinburgh, we neither heard nor saw any- 
thing of our cousin, except that at interval:*, just when 
one would have imagined him 1 i;t ot dead, there would 
come a 'Times* newspaper with those significant ini- 
tial* added to the address. Sometimes a speech or an 
occurrence would be marked with k cross ; or, more 
rarely, a little note could tie picked out of an obscure 
paragraph, by putting together the scattered letters 
which Cousin Tom had underdotted. The Londou 
' Times' was to him the greatest authority on nil sub- 
ject", only less worthy of perusal than that book of 
which it was the faithful transcript— this busy world. 
He had no more imagination. Thomas Tytler. than a 
broomstick, or less, if witches* tale* be true of broom- 
sticks fancying themselves flying horses, ami thus doing 
the duty of such cattle ; accordingly. 1 recollect him 
afterwards trying in vain to read "Oliver 'J'wiit' even, 
which he never got through to this day. Rut all of us 
had excessive delight in spelling out his newspaper 
epistles, that so wonderfully transmuted a harangue 
of Sir Robert Peel's, or a dry state of the money market, 
into his own characteristic news: if it were but the 
capitals of ten fe-otmens' advertisements that composed 
the acrostic sentence which was a favourite of bis — 
' All's well.-T. T.' 

During those years, however, many were the change.* 
that took phice : our own childish boyhood ran up to 
youth, poor Aunt Tytler was dead and buried, we had 
left the country to live in a town, and the printed mis- 
sives of Cousin Thomas, by coming suddenly from all 
sorts of places— Newcastle, Canterbury, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Bath, or York, under the titles of ' Courier,' 
'Herald,' 'Sun,' ' Intolhgenccr,' or 'Mercury' — were 
enough to indicate tlut he bad taken to the great road- 
He was now a traveller on a large scale, with some 
wonderful salary ; and thn ijiinge of him, driving with 
his gig and marc 'Nanny ' from town to town, known 
to every bagman as the model of their class, Travelling 
Tom Tytler, whose orders were oiled and whisked out 
of the most twisted heart by dint of his merry smile- 
all this grew so palpably out upon us, even in the dis- 
tance, that the idea of a commercial traveller has always 
a sort of romantic hcroical association to my mind, 
which railways have only removed into a poetical 
atmosphere. 

Every now and then there was somebody turning up 
that knew Tom, or had met him, and had heard him 
talk witii pride of 'my uncic,' and ' my old mother, 
poor woman:' of all cousins he was par excellence "our 



cousin.' We could fancy we saw him at night drawing 
up beside the inn -door, throwing his reins to the 
ostlers, patronising the landlord, his black eye twinkling 
roguishly upon barmaids and chambermaids ; dashing 
ofl' his letters, readiug the paper, and then enclosing it 
to signify his whereabouts to the remaining friends 
who thought about him ; then the centre of a circle of 
jovial bagmen from all quarters, for all sorts of goods, 
who were enjoying themselves over their tumblers after 
a hard day's rhetoric Then he would be Tom all over, 
from the slippers to the crown of his head, and nobody 
would think of calling him Mr Tytler who knew him : 
so many years, indeed, did he appear as mere Travel- 
ling Tom, that we felt as if he would never be anything 
else i a homeless, circulating kind of off-hand fellow, 
who wouhl never be able to bear fixing down, and would 
sigh in a palace after the commercial roast-beef, with 
the pint of port, the gig-apron, and tlie trotting marc. 
No one understood till afterwards how Tom carried the 
serious idea in his head, a secret determination to make 
out of all that web of roads and calls a certain sub- 
stantial result, and work up amidst the difficulties of 
wanting capital or patronage, to a position where his 
old mother, if she could have known it from her grave, 
would be prouder to own hint. 

At length we heard that henceforth oar cousin would 
include the north tour in his peregrinations, so that 
we should see him again. It was one frosty afternoon 
of Christmas-eve that my younger brother and I went 
down to meet him when the mail-coach sltould come it), 
for the occasion of his arrival had kept us quite excited 
for a week beforehand. In rattled the coach to the 
itm-door, the horses stood with their breath smoking in 
white clouds against the fog under the lamp, all sorts of 
wrapped-up passengers tumbled down and out amongst 
the bustle ; but we were experienced enough to look up 
to the b.^x-seat beside the driver, where we felt our 
cou«in must be. A tall, stout gentleman, accordingly, 
was the first to jump off from it ; lie didn't much re- 
semble my recollection of Con sin Tom in his mother's 
parlour ; but the cock of his jaunty hat, and the black 
eyes visible over a mass of neckerchiefs and box-coats, 
convinced me it could be nobody else. 

* Arc you my Cousin Thomas?' I said, as he began 
to sec coolly after his luggage, like a figure whoso very 
outline induced respect in the group of guard, ostlers, 
and waiters. 

'Eh! what?' raid he, scarcely turning round. 'I 
don't know, but I believe I'm tonnhodya Cousin Thomas 
after nil 1 I'll have a look at tou presently, my 
boy.' 

There was hia own carpet-bag. and the house's green 
baize one, and a travelling desk, and a hamper smack- 
ing of the season : out of which last emerged, when we 
got home, such a variety of ham, and salmon-kipper, 
and a g«*>$e, and other provisions, nil for a present to 
' myatnit,' hut, besides, for a roval Christmas dinner, at 
which Tom would be the vital" spit'rt. Then the firm, 
though Selling almost everything, called itself a brush- 
making one ; so there was a brush for every one of us, 
from tho head of the house down to little Bob in pina- 
fores. Christmas was the centre of the year to our 
travelling relative, after the re.<t of it had whirled away 
in business and in rushing from place to place. In 
speech, manner, ideas, and outward man he had turned 
English all over— quick, bustling, matter-of-fuct ; hated 
the alow, cautious poking, canny ways of Scotland, 
where they keep a man soft-sawdering all day about a 
twopenny order, and said at the end, • They would see 
about it:' 

What a connoisseur in good fare he seemed too! 
From his conversation at dinner, you would have 
thought eating and drinking one of the great businesses 
of this world, as well a* Putton and Co. themselves, 
for both of which he was apparently traveller; since he 
considered it one of the triumphs of art to get anybody 
to take a bit more, even if they were almost at the last 
gasp of repletion. He rubbed his hands and chuckled 
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at seeing us youngsters eat ; and it was rich for us to 
observe himself with a mouthful of my mother's un- 
equalled plumpudding ; how he smacked his lips, hold 
hi* head to one tide as if thinking of it, and made his 
black eyes twinkle I Most of this was talk and theory, 
the sole ideal field in which our Cousin Tom's imagina- 
tion betrayed itself ; still, what with treating refractory 
customers and refreshing in inns, he had grown stout 
and jolly-looking for the prime of life; his forehead 
bald ; his complexion rubicund j his dark eyes full of 
fun, but knowing; a pair of rich black whiskers, which 
he had a trick of pulling and stroking ; his nose as if it 
had been a little twisted : he was one of the handsomest 
and most dashing men of his kind. Nobody would 
hare taken him externally for a Scotchman, unless one 
had known what a cool, cautious, long-headed perse- 
verance he bore in him, had seen him humouring the 
points of a Scotch tradesman as none but a Scotchman 
could have done, or had l«en present when he relaxed 
after dinner over a bottle of wine, spoke broad Scotch 
in a contemptuous, laughable sort of way, and talked 
of 'his old mother, poor woman!' Then at the even- 
ing Christmas party of young folks, Cousin Tom was 
all alive, played at forfeits, came in dressed in a bonnet 
and shawl, twisting his features so tint we scarcely 
knew him, and told stories of the road that made us all 
shriek with laughter, while he laughed himself till the 
tears ran over his face. Next day, however, he was 
all business, and off about his orders, which were so 
few in our towu as to be merely a pretext for giving a 
half-yearly call to us. Before leaving, too, he gave a 
spice of what I may call his inner character to myself. 

' How old are you, Ned, my boy?' said he. 

' Fifteen.' 

* Why, you ought to be keeping books by this time. 
Ain't you thought of being auything yet ? — to do for 
yourself; eh? Don't you remember what I told you 
seven years ago and more?' 

' I should like to go into the navy, Cousin Thomas,' 
replied I. 

' The navy ! Go into a horse-bucket and be kicked, 
you young fool,' said Cousin Tom, looking emphatic 
' Here, now, I'll tell you what I did. When my father 
died, I went, without asking anybody's leave, to old 
BJiilie Jackson's in the Lawnmarket, and offered myself 
for a shopboy. I was a little fellow of ten, and the 
bailie wouldn't hear of me, because he didn't want 
any more boys ; however I stuck about the place, doing 
everything I could, and coming back every morning 
for nothing, till the old man took a fancy to me, went 
to my mother, and bound me apprentice, though the 
poor woman thought it low, and wanted me to stay at 
school. Well, I had tight pounds for the first year, 
and there I kept close at it ; went a mile to the shop 
at six iu the morning, swept it out, lighted the fires, 
washed out bottles, and rau home to brcakfaitt, then 
back ngain to go errands. Many a dirty job I had to 
do, and many a bloody nose I got, because I didn't like 
to do more than my own share of 'em, besides fighting in 
closes for my basket ; but at last I came to keep books 
now mid then, as I'd made up my mind to have a good 
hand, and went to a writing-master, and practised arith- 
metic in spare hours; then I was clerk; and at twenty- 
one I was town-and-country traveller. Why, you don't 
—know you're born yet, Ned! Well, when the old bailie 
dropped off, what did I do? 1 could have got on in 
the old way no doubt, but I had seen something, and I 
took it into my head to go to London. I knew nobody, 
I hndn't got any friends, and I went over twenty houses 
for no use. At last I came to a first-rate house, iu a 
sort of business I was sure I could do something in, if 
I once got the chance : Duttou and Cos it was. I 
walked up straight to the old gentleman, looked him 
in the face, and told him what I wanted. "1 don't 
want to choose my place," said 1 ; " I'll do anything. 
I'll begin as a light - porter, if you like : only try 
me!" The old gentleman looked at me again ; perhaps 
he liked me ; but he put me iu the warehouse. There 



I worked up to be traveller, with three hundred and 
fifty a year, as I am just now : in a few years more 

it'll be five hundred ; aud then But you don't know 

you're alive, Ned ! I wish I had you, I'd make a man 
of you ! I'd make you work like a trooper — clean shoes, 
do anything you were told without asking about it, and 
never rest while nnybody else paid for you. That's 
my blessing to you now, my boy !' 

After all this, at the climax of which my cousin got 
somewhat excited, he soon smoothed down again. At 
the coach he gave me half-a-crown, and said, ' Now 
remember what I told you. Ned, till next time ! If you 
don't, hang me but I'D give you a regular wallopping 
myself.' When his next two visits occurred, however, 
I was pretty far off. learning the same lessons Tom had 
tried to teach me, in a better way than he could have 
done — namely, in the maimer suited to one's own cha- 
racter. But it was a peculiarity of his, that from his 
want of imagination he never could suppose or calculate 
for the differences in mental constitution. 

The first time I saw him again I was at college, and 
my younger brother, by his influence, had entered into 
that commercial sphere which, to our cousin's idea, 
included all real life and business, the rest being but 
fab!c3 or artifice. His half-yearly visit to the city we 
were in was regular, and, as formerly, an occasion 
looked forward to by us. We could count upon his 
arriving nt the London Hotel to a day ; the week it 
lasted wns just a miceession of suppers with Cousin Tom, 
who delighted in seeing his younger cousins happy at 
night, if they were busy by day. On the Sunday we 
went to church together; like the sovereign, he always 
went to the established church of the country he was in 
— the moat out-and-out of conservatives was Thomas 
Ty tier, gent.— -and would have supported the constitution 
in Rome or Constantinople ; for conservation was neces- 
sary to • business.' As for the theory of the matter, he 
had none, but preferred the Church of England for its 
not being Scotch ; while the Scotch service, on the other 
hand, had a wonderful effect on the appetite. Sunday, 
indeed, was the day on which he enjoyed hi* dinner; the 
landlord and his head- waiter brought in the never-failing 
roast-beef; and how Cousin Tom would take the op* 
port unity of peeping under the cover while they were 
absent for a moment about the other dishes t The com- 
mercial-room was for ever deserted by him now, as the 
gig and mare had long been, and tlie former for the very 
sufficient reason that our cousin had taken a wife ; and 
still more remarkable on both parts, that she invariably 
travelled with him. This was of all things that which 
he might have been expected not to do ; since how he 
could have contrived to cast off all the various flames of 
his dashing bachelor life, and never chuck a chamber- 
maid under the chin again, it was difficult to ima- 
gine. Yet Turn had done it, the sober element in 
him prevailing over the more mercurial ; while, nt 
the same time, Mrs Tytler. on a first acquaintance, 
seemed one of the least likely women to have caught 
him at last. If he ever did marry, it was thought the 
lady would be some rich, smart, fine Londoner, English 
at anyrate, and far too fine to leave her drawing-room 
if slie allowed her husband to travel : indeed the thing 
was unique on the road, and somewhat invidious. Mrs 
Tytler was quiet, gentle, very plain iu her dress, not 
remarkably pretty, a Scotchwoman, and she had no 
money : but our cousin knew his card in this as in 
other things, and nil we wondered ut eventually was the 
sagacity of his choice. His wife appeared made for a 
relief to his own humour, spirits, and dashing manner ; 
iihe had a sort of instinct as to his weak points, and-ex- 
quisite tact in humouring them : while Cousin Thomas 
walked up aud down the room in a passion, or was cross 
and fretful, she sat quiet, smiling, or saying something 
now and then till he came round again. lie cousulted 
her on all questions of moment : her advice, Tom said, 
was wonderful ; she saw into a customer, and knew the 
firm better than himself. She had the theory and 
imagination he wanted, and meanwhile had the air of a 
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kind of portaM* home by way of preparation for a sta- 
tioiiary one. ' Oli,' ho would say nil of a sudden, * If 
my old mother hud teen alive and seen you, Ann, how 
you would have (rot on with her!' Many n happy 
evening did we spend with Cousin Tom and hi* wife 
in their hotel ; she ant so still, talked so quietly, and in 
such a soft liquid voice, entering into all one's character 
and meeting its points, that I always thought if I were 
in distress, or had a quarrel tn make up with anybody, 
I should like to refer it to Mrs Thomas Tytler— she 
would have been like falling snow upon it, bringing 
peace and reconciliation. 

Two or three years or more passed thus, bringing the 
travelling pair as punctually each half. They had no 
family, but were more congenial and happy than ever. 
In the intervals came newspapers from all places, with 
the familiar T. T. in the corner, sometimes an A. before 
it for Mrs Tytler. At length we found that Cousin Tom 
was no longer to extend his tours so far north ; they 
had even taken a neat little house in London suburbs. 
Mrs Tytler ceased to accompany her husband, but he 
only went out for a month or two at a time, having 
also set up the gig again, with a mare as like the 
celebrated 'Nanny' as could be found. This ' Nanny,' 
by the way, Tom's wife would always have it, had been 
sonic old flame of his, and every now ami then she 
would torment him about it : which reminded me of 
my cumin in his mother's parlour with little Jenny 
Wood, while Aunt Tytler went out with the kettle; 
and several times I was on the point of alluding to 
it, when I caught the twinkle of Thomas's one eye, with 
a concentrated wink in the other, warning me not to do 
it. Now, however, there was a sad blank witli us at 
every Christmas ; but we heard of their snug Christ- 
maaes in the little house at Brixton — could picture to 
ourselves Cousin Tom, his wife, her sister, and a few 
friends, sitting before the fire over the bottle of prime 
port and the walnut*, the cask of Scotch whisky he 
always kept for old acquaintances, the servant Mary, 
the Scotch terrier 'Tip.' the gig in its house, the mare 
Nanny looking round in her stable for her double 
feed at the sound of Tom's foot. At Christmas time 
there invariably came to us such a bundle of ' Timetes,' 
• Flinches," and ' Illustrated London Newses,* all redo- 
lent of the season, and showing by the flourishing ' T. 
T.* and * All's well,' how our favourite cousin's very soul 
rejoiced in Christmas, and became then almost poetical. 
Next there arrived a list of members of the ' Honour- 
able Company of Fishmongers," to which he had been 
elected, where the name of Thomas Tytler was marked 
with two crosses. Finally, we were all electrified by the 
sudden appearance of a circular, headed by the signifi- 
cant words, * Dutton anil Tytler, Brushinakers,' without 
further notice, showing that our Cousin Tom had be- 
come a partner in the firm. Old Mr Dutton was dead, 
upon which Tom's experience, some money he had 
saved, and more he was to p«y out of his income, 
snffieed to give him this position : he said it was owing 
to Mrs Tytler, and I believe to a certain extent he 
must have been right, since she was just the sort of 
woman to confirm and impel the inward steadiness of 
a man externally 'fast,' and dashing, and overflowing 
with bonhomie. Cousin Tom, whose handsome stout- 
ness at one time prophesied ominously of 'blood to the 
head,' left oil* porter, finished his pint of port only on 
Sundays, took a new lease of his life, and went at it 
like a head of the firm. His senior partner in rank, Mr 
Dutton the son, was the very contrast of him ; a young 
Englishman.coM, distant, hut gentlemanly, and standing 
upon his position iu life, with a young and pretty wife, 
who thought no more of the business, probably, than 
Mrs Tytler did of fashion : yet they all worked well to- 
gether ; and Travelling Tom of roadside celebrity, with 
his genial manner and long head, was only the ani- 
mating spirit of the house in his capacity of Thorough- 
going Tytler. 
To my younger brother in commercial occupation 

at a revering dis- 



tance, of success in life; even privately, on some little 
trait of his seeming to transpire involuntarily in her 
son, our mother would exclaim, 'So like Thomas!' 
London, too, with the youth, was the great field of luck 
as well as exertion : if its streets were not paved with 
gold, yet the old story of ' Whittington and his Cat* 
was apparently being acted over .again in our Cousin 
Tom. After a disagreement with his master, our young 
man in his first huff set off for that mighty battle-field 
of life in the cloud j and without having said a word to 
any one, presented himself before his cousin, who was 
naturally taken rather back at having his own history 
imitated. His being a relation and a Scotchman was 
the very bar against introduction into the house, and 
the partner would be sure to look eoldly upon the thing. 
However, a domestic evening with the quiet partner of 
the firm of T. and T. gave' a more feasible aspect to 
the case, the woman's spirit bringing into consideration 
the circumstances of a youth immersed at once amidst 
the troubled sea of London. 

'Now, Joe.' said his Cousin Tom, 'I'll mako you 
work : you mustn't be nice ; you shall clean shoes and 
scrub the floors if you're wanted to! and we'll put you 
into the warehouse.' This was Cousin Tom's way, of 
frightening people with the worst, that the better might 
seem agreeable: but his bark was always worse than 
his bite; and after dinner, when his cousin was left In 
the counting-house, he came down once or twice at first 
with something nice in his hand, which he made Joe 
take behind the door. My brother was one of the 
tall specimens of tho north, a ' well-growed un,' as his 
cousin phrased it ; and it was his delight to show him 
off at home for his Scotch cousin, the smallest of his 
family, whose common tongue was Gaelic, aud who had 
left his kilt in his own country. 

•Joe,' he would say to him, 'you're a good-looking 
fellow now: there's a tinman's daughter over the wny 
with a hundred thousand pounds, and I'm sure she casts 
a sheep's-eye at you! Couldn't you make up to her, 
and astonish your mother yet— eh?* 

Then he would rub his hands, and laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks, at the thought of Joe's making 
such a quick step of it, and going home iu his car- 
riage. 

Cousin Tom's friends in the ward at length made 
him a common councilman ; and he just peeped in at 
the counting-house door with his blue silk robes on, 
edged with fur, merely to see of course if all was right, 
the day be went to be presented to the Queen, and kiss 
her hand. At night he said chuckling to his wife and 
Joe, 'What would my poor mother say if she saw met' 
— then the tears stood in his eyes. Again, it was his 
strict rule for Mrs Tytler to write every day when he 
was absent on an occasional journey, which one day 
when he was at Brighton she had apparently omitted 
to do. Cousin Tom took rail immediately, nrrived at 
the street door at home ; he let himself in, took off his 
boots, and crept cautiously up stairs. 

•Where's Mrs Tytler, Mary?' said he in a whisper 
to the servant. ' Is she confined to her room ?' 

Tho girl informed him that she was quite well ; but 
on the discovery that the letter had not been posted in 
time, how he "did blow up the unfortunate culprit! 
After which, ordering her not to mention Lis return, 
off he posted back to Brighton again. This was our 
cousin in his thoughtful or Tytler character, so curiously 
alternating with the common Tom-like one. 

Happiness and good-humour to the end rest at our 
Cousin Tom's fireside, albeit adorned by no heirs, who 
would probably degenerate. With his quiet wife, her 
still quieter maiden sister, and a few frknds. their circle 
is complete. If he should ever come to be lord mayor of 
London, and his wife lady mayoress, one might suggest 
a motto for them, at which Cousin Tom once laughed 
till his sides were sore ; namely, A. T. T. O. T. T., being 
their matrimonial initials linked possessively to those 
of their own commercial firm, and at the same time 
signifying, ' At the top of the tree' Then he would die 
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an alderman that has ' passed the chair ;' hot at any- 
rate, on hi* monument might appropriately be inscribed 
nothing more than his owu favourite epistolary fonu, 

• ah * wcU.-t. t: 

a new esculent. 

A mediate effect of the fatal potato malady haa been 
that of exciting inquiry and diacusiion on the subject 
of an accessory, or substitute for the now indispensable 
tuber. In some quarters prizes hare been offered in 
furtherance of the object— in this country by the Society 
of Arts, aud on the continent by tlie Brussels Academy 
of Science*). The bulletin of tlte latter institution for 
the present year contains nn account of a new root 
communicated by one of the member*, which we con- 
sider sufficiently important to deserve further publicity. 
The plant in question is a tuberous Variety of the 
Tropatoimc, known as &ipuci*c* in France, comprising 
twenty distinct species, among which the ornamental 
and pungent Indian ores* is familiar to horticulturists. 
It grows spontaneously in Peru, and is largely cultivated 
a* an article of food, under the name of Mayua, in the 
province of Popayan, at a height of 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level, as described by Hnmboldt in 1801. 

According to If. Molten, the writer of the paper 
under notice, the Tropueolum tuberosum was tint brought 
to K.mijip about twenty years ago. He began to cul- 
tivate it in 1S38, with the view of introducing it into 
Belgium as an alimentary resource for the population. 
The root, however, met with but little attention until 
1S45, since when it has been carefully tried by eminent 
horticulturists in different parts of the continent ; and 
the prizes offered by the Belgium government will 
doubtless have the effect of further extending and im- 
proving its culture. 

The mayua grows with sometimes as many as fifteen 
tubers to a root — these arc the average size of our 
potatoes ; and arc round, kidney - formed, or peg-top 
shaped, according to kind. Their colour L« bright yel- 
low, with rays of reddish-purple or scarlet diverging 
from the eyes, which arc deeply set. A careful analysis 
of the root proves its organisation to be equal to that 
of the best alimentary tubers : a preponderance of 
rellular tissue, abundance of juices and rich fecula, but 
slight indications of woody tissue, and a protecting 
skin. Objections have been taken to the depth of the 
eyes, as presenting a difficulty in peeling: various sorts 
of potatoes, however, have them equally deep, and the 
obvious remedy is to peel after boiling. Further cul- 
tivation, too, may so improve the plant as to render it 
as smooth and eyeless as the round Dutch potato. 

With regard to the edthle qualities of the mayua, 
yt, Murrcn's experience w '1 perhaps be best given in 
his own word*. After premising that the Peruvians 
and some, of his compatriots had preceded him in the 
matter of tasting, he oWrvos : — 'When I ru!<bcd the 
tubers exteriorly my olfactory organ became sensible of 
an agreeable aronnt, delicate and tenderly pel fumed. 
There was no earthy smell, as in the potato. 

' When cut. a delicious odour exhale*, mingled with 
in sub-acidity by no mean* repulsive; ou the 
contrary, attractive to the palate, 

' Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, smooth, unctuous 
savour, which huts hut a short time, and is all at once 
succeeded by a piquant peppery taste, exciting the 
tongue somewhat as ginger. This spicy taste after- 
ward* disappears, aud leaves in thi: mouth a pleasing 
perfume and agreeable cooluess. 

* Erom this I was led to conclude that the tubers of 
the mayua should be eaten raw, cut in slices us salad, 
or with meat. 1 have never experienced any ill effect* 
from eating it in this way, aud my family relish it 
equally with myselfc i . ,„ , ,. . 

•1 next had the tubw boded; my cook remarked 



that they required raare- nit than our potatoes'! but 
what most struck ns van, that all the perfumed and 
piquant taste hadentirelydiaappeaml. A modtfldatiwn 
had taken place, the study of which I recommend to the 

attention of chemists, for the root, when cooked, has 
exactly the smell of a Tonquin bean. I am quite un- 
acquaiutodjWit!l*lie element winch prod new tliUnfree- 
able clour in the nkpd mayua. Nevertheless the 
boiled tuber is feculent, rich, unctuous, with the tnste 
of a good bMe potato, or that of the Cordilleras yellow • 
that Is to say, it approaches the flavour of hard yolk 

* I consider, therefore, that, under all the errenm- 
stanccs, the mayua may become a culinary plant; the 
important point is to persevere and to van- the culti- 
vation on different soils and in various localities during 
several years. 

' This root is cultivated in the snmc way as the po- 
tato. It requires earthing up. nnd may be trained to 
stakes or a trellis, or let to run on the ground j I prefer 
the trellis, as the plant thereby becomes stronger and 
more luxuriant. It should be set in spring after the 
frosts ; the tubers form late, and are ripe in October. 

' It is easy to comprehend why the mayua, introduced 
into Europe only since 1S2S, has as yet neither enemy 
nor malady i disease and blight most occur among old 
and over-diffuse 1 productions — a providential law, which 
the history of useful plants abundantly proves. The 
only foe* whose attacks have to be feared in cultivating 
the capacities, arc the larva? of white butterflies (PiA ides), 
which commit such fearful ravages on cabbages and 
crudferous plants ; but means axe known by which to 
prevent the insects from depositing their eggs upon the 
leaves. Sparrows are frightened away by mannikins, 
and butterflies may be kept at a distance by egg-shells 
placed on slender sticks fastened in the ground, or on 
the ends of branches in the hedge round the plot to be 
preserved. This fact is proved by cxjicriencc, and 
affirmed by long usage iu great part of the province of 
Liege. 

4 The mayua plants admit of multiplication, by di- 
vision of the tubers, into as many part* as there are 
eyes, and they may be further reproduced by budding 
the branches. The tuberous capuciue is as easy to pro- 
pagate as the potato.' 

M. Morreti proposes a popular name for this root, 
derived from the Portuguese Afattouclie tubireusr, or 
tuberous mastouche. Considered at first to be an 
annual, it is now known to be perennial, but in nur 
latitudes the tubers require to be taken up hi prevent 
their freezing. In 1845 M. Neumann of the Jardiu 
ties Plantes at Paris paid some attention to the mayua; 
he, however, preserved it in vinegar as a pickle. 
Although easily prepared in this way, merely requiring 
to be soaked for a month or two in the acid, it is much 
more serviceable when botlvdi 

Should the T/upaeolutn tubaratum be found to answer 
all the expectations here formed of it, it will be interest- 
ing to observe whether the new esculent will meet with 
as many obstacles on its introduction as was tlte case 
w ith tlie potato aud some other roots. The potato in 
many quarters was received with bitter denunciations : 
Voltaire called it 'a trumpery work of nature;' and 
otic hundred year* ago it was grown in gardens as a 
curiosity. Hitherto the mayua has followed what 
appear* to be the general rulo— garden culture before 
field culture; whence the saying, that horticulture is 
mother of agriculture. The beet-root, first brought 
from the shores of the Tag us, was cultivated in gardens 
for two centuries, ou accouut of its t k-gant leaves and 
the rich red colour of its root. So with the carrot and 
sea-kale ; tbe latter is still a curiosity on the umtineut. 
Wlicu the Emperor Charles V. returned from the oou- 
quett of Tunis, lie brought the rhubarb to Europe as 
a useful purgative. This plant also soon became a 
favourite in gardens and pleasure-grounds, frou» the 
size or its leaves, its rose-like centre, and sceptre-like 
flower. But when the agreeable taste of thpitUdks was 
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discovered, n new impulse wm given to it» cultivation-, 
and tit the pceseut timo hundreds iof acres of rhubarb 
are grown hi tt i o neighbourhood ut London as a owt 
useful spring fruit I iHiIn In (IttiJa wfi r '*-»*jU| ■■ itfi 1 : 

r ' :■ ; ■ ■■' I i:H T't .»lM;ict.t-> r . 

" " I Fi "hi- I i. t. ,; ■ ' - 
TUB WOMEN OP THK AMERICAN 

REVOliEfrbW.*'" *" 
r- i .• [ti • . i .iT.-i .friwlt^M *i I>'id l-A: 

Tub American revolution waa not a casualty brought 
about bj misgovcroiuenl <* on* side, and genius and 
bravery on the other. It was an event which had been 
ripening in tho womb of time «inc« thedaya of l he pil- 
grim fatber:*, and however delayed or accelerated by tem- 
porary circumstances, was as sure to happen a* any of 
the regular phenomena of nature England could not 
lose by the world'* gain; for England wm the moat im- 
portant part of tho world. When America had waxed 
too great for a dependency, she buret the bonds of the 
mother country a* uaturally ax a young bird chips it* 
shell; and when the fracas of the action was over, that 
magna parens had the satisfaction to know that in losing 
a troublesome colony she had gained for mankind a 
mighty nation. The war waa not a war of races, but of a 
siuglc people, speaking the same language, and brought 
up in the same feelings and the same knowledge. It 
was British valour which burued in American bosoms, and 
triumphed over British anus— simply because the fulness 
of timo was come when it was impossible for political 
will to avert a natural necessity. 

All this is obvious now; but it was not so in it* acted 
time. One party was loyalist, the other rebel; on one 
side wns freedom, on the other tyranny; both England 
and the colr-ny forgot that the colonists were English, 
and in branding one another with all sort* of epithets it 
never occurred to the belligerents that they were slander- 
ing themselves. A new nationality had sprung up; 
realities were lost la names; and tbc axiom of Mirabeau 
received another Illustration— that word* are things. 

It was a fine idea to paint in a separate picture the 
part taken by women in this famous contest. Women 
can never receive from regular history the meed to which 
they are entitled, because they are not the actors but 
influence!-* of great deeds. They serve to adorn war, and 
humanise passion; and their place would appear to be in 
the romantic, with a sub-historical character. The author 
of these volumes has a vague idea of the kind running 
through her book; but her forte does not lie in the ro- 
mantic; and when she does yield to the necessity sug- 
gested by her taste, the effect is a little awkward. She 
sometimes begins a narrative, for instance, in the form 
of a novel (confounding the romantic with romance); but 
unable to sustain the night, sinks presently down into 
tho style of a register. But her attempt, notwithstand- 
ing, is meritorious, and not altogether unsuccessful; and 
although her worlt is not, as she supposes, * a u-eful 
contribution to American history,' it is a storehouse of 
small materials to which the historian may resort with 
profit. 

A few instances occur In these volumes of coarse and 
masculine spirits enshrined in female bosoms ; hut gene- 
rally speaking, the part taken by the women of the revo- 
lution satisfies the heart as much as it rouses the admi- 
ration, flenerous, high-spirited, and devoted, they rarely 
forgot the true province of their sex. They gave up tbeir 
property without a sigh, and went about from house to 
house f#<njing for the army; they embroidered colour*, 
distributed arms imd ammunition, and exhorted the mm 
to use them like heroes. In some counties the young 
ladies pledged themselves not to receive the addresses of 
lovers who bad not gWen proofs of love of their country. 
Could female devotion go farther! Yes, farther. They 
renounced the use of few ; for this was the article, a tax 
on which was the apparent cause of an eYent already 
matured in the womb of fate. Young girls even used 
the sprightliness of- their youth as a rloak for patriotism. 
On one occasion, when a boy had fallen under suspicion, 

■■■ • . — — l — i — —- — 
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letters to the 'rebels' 
ly entered into a game 
of romps with him in the market-place of the town ; and 
covering his head with her apron, abstracted his de- 
spatches. When she got home with her prize, and it waa 
found that the misgives contained good news, this gay, 
high-spirited lassie, not knowing how otherwise to give 
vent to her joy without exciting the observation of the 
townspeople, put her head up the chimney, and gavu a 
shout for the republic ! 

As an instance of tho heroism of the women in their 
own province, we may mention the account of Mrs 
Draper: — ' When the first call to arms sounded through- 
out the land, she exhorted her husband to lose no time 
in hasMning to the scene of action; and with her own 
bauds bound knapsack and blanket on the shoulders of 
her oidy son, a stripling of sixteen, bidding him depart 
and do hi* duty. To the in treaties of her daughter that 
her young brother might remain at home to be their 
protector, she answered that every arm able to aid the 
cause belonged to the country. " He is wanted, and 
must go. You and T, Kate, have also service to do. 
Pood must be prepared for the hungry; for before to- 
morrow night hundreds, I hope thousands, will be on 
their way to join the continental force*. Some who have 
travolled far will need refreshment, and you and I, with 
Molly, must feed as many as we can." ' For two days 
and a night she employed hen<clf diligently iu baking 
bread; and then erecting a long form on the roadside, she 
covered it with pans of bread and cheese, placing pails 
of cider beside them. This entertainment, predded over 
by Mrs Draper herself, was free to all who passed by on 
their way to join the army, many of whom were exhausted 
for want of food; and when her own supplies were at an 
and, this fine-spirited matron begged from her neighbours. 
Dut something beside* food was wanted by and by. After 
the battle of Bunker's Hill there was a scarcity of ammu- 
nition, and Washiugton called upon the inhabitants to 
send into him every ounce of pewter or lead in tbeir 
province. 'This appeal could not be disregarded. It is 
dii&cult at this day to estimate the value of pewter as 
an ornamental as well as indispensable convenience. The 
more precious metals bad not then fouud their way to 
the tables of New Englandcrs; and throughout the 
country, services of pewter, scoured to the brightness of 
silver, covered the board, even in the mansions of the 
wealthy. Few withheld their portion in that hour of 
the country's need; and noble wero the sacrifices made 
in presenting their willing offerings. Mrs Draper was 
rich in a large stock of pewter, which she valued as the 
ornament of her house. Much of it was precious to her 
us the gift of a departed mother. Hut the call reached 
her heart, and she delayed not obedience, thankful that 
she was ablo to contribute so largely to the requirement* 
of her suffering country. Her husband, before joining 
the armv, bad purchased a mould for casting bullrts, 
to supply himself aud son with this article of waj-fury. 
Mrs Hrftper was not satisfied with merely giving the 
material required when »he Could possibly do more: 
aiid her platters, paus, and dishes were soon in process of 
transformation into balls.' Then came a new want. 
' The supply of domestic cloth designed for her family 
was in a short time converted by her labour, assisted by 
that of her daughter and maid, into coats for the soldiers; 
the sheets and blankets with which her presses were 
stored were fashioned into shirts; and even the flannel 
already made up for herself and daughter was altered 
tilto men's habiliments.' We give this as an example of 
the spirit of women in domestic matters, and the rather 
that such anecdotes form the original part of the book 
before us. We may add that a Mrs l'ond, assisted only 
by another female and a hired man, on a sudden emer- 
gency prepared in a single hour a breakfast of milk and 
hasty-pudding for a hundred wearied and hungry sol- 
diers. 

A patriot of the name of Israel, falling under some- 
thing more than suspicion, was taken on board a frigate 
as a spy, and a detachment of soldiers was sent to cap- 
ture and slaughter his cattle, then feeding in a meadow 
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within riew of tho ship. Mr* Israel wu a young 
wife of nineteen, and about to become a mother, and U 
described a* of a slight and girlish figure, and modest 
and retiring manners. (In seeing tho soldier* land, how- 
ever, and march toward* the field, her resolution was 
taken; and accompanied by a boy of eight year* of age, 
she set out at full speed to the rescuo of the cattle. This 
she effected by driving tliem into tho barn-yard, with the 
shot of tho enemy falling thick about her. There they 
were safe, for the British force* wero not in that quarter 
in a condition to invade the farmhouses. 

One of the most interesting notices relates to the beau- 
tiful and light-spirited Mrs Greene, wifo of the Quaker 
general; but it affords little matter for extract. After 
his deuth the widow wrote thus to hi* executor:—' I am 
a woman— unaccustomed to anything but the trifling 
business of a family ; yet my exertions may effect some- 
thing. If they do not, and if I [sacrifice] my life in the 
cause of my children, 1 shall but do my duty, and follow 
the example of my illustrious husband.' When Mrs 
Greene was even very old, her power of fascination is de- 
scribed as being irresistible, and the following anecdote 
is told of its effect in the person of n lady still living, 
who, when a girl, had determined not to like the old 
woman: — ' One day she chaticod to be on a visit at the 
late Colonel Ward's, in New York, where she saw a lady 
— dressed completely in black, even to the head-dress, 
which was drawn close under tho throat — who from her 
■oat on tho sofa was holding tho whole company in breath- 
less attention to the lively anecdote* of the war, and the 
brilliant sketches of character, which she was drawing so 
skilfully, and in a tone so winning, that it was impos- 
sible not to listen to her. Still the young girl's resolu- 
tion was not shaken. She might be compelled to admire, 
but the liking depended on herself; and she took a seat 
at tho opposite side of tho room. How long she remained 
there she was never able to tell; but her first conscious- 
ness was of being seated on a stool at the old lady'* feet, 
leaning upon her knee, and looking up in her face as con- 
fidinglv as if she had Issen her own mother.' 

The influence of manner is exhibited in repeated in- 
stances throughout the book. One lady, Mrs Oibbes, in 
the midst of scenes of ruffian violence, during the robbery 
of her house by the troop*, commanded even their respect 
by her calm and lady-like deportment. In hrr presence 
ail was at least the show of decorum. ' Maintaining her 
place as mistress of her household, and presiding at her 
table, she treated her uninvited guests with a dignified 
courtesy that insured civility, while it prevented pre- 
sumptuous familiarity. The boldest and rudest among 
them bowed involuntarily to an influence which fear or 
fore* could not have secured.' But this subordination 
of the slighter feminine feelings by the greater, appears 
more conspicuously in the heroism with which Mrs Motte 
contented to the destruction of her property. Her house 
interrupted the progress, of an important siege; and the 
American commander hinted, with great embarrassment, 
to a lady to whom the patriotic cause owed much, that 
it* destruction would in all probability insure the cap- 
ture of the enemy. *Tho smile with which the commu- 
nication was received gave instant relief to the embar- 
rassed officer. Mrs Motte not only assented, but declared 
that she was. "gratified with the opportunity of contri- 
buting to the good of her country, and tdiould view the 
approaching scene with delight." Shortly after, seeing 
by accident the bow and arrows which bad been prepared 
to carry combustible matter, she sent for Lee, and pre- 
senting him with a bow and its apparatus, which had 
been imported from India, requested his substitution of 
them, as better adapted for the object than those pro- 
Tided.' The house was burned down before her eyes; the 
British garrison surrendered ; and after the captors had 
taken possession, Mrs Motte signalised the occasion by 
prodding, with feminine grace, at a grand dinner of the 
officers. In one instance this sclf-abiie^ution is sublimed 
iuto the stoical heroism of a Roman tmUroti in the palmy 
days of Home. William Martin wa.i killed at the siege 
British effictr rode out of his way to 
by conveying the intelli- 
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of Augusta; and a Britis 
gratify his hatred of the 



gence abruptly to the bereaved mother. ' You had a 
son,' said he, ' in the army at Auguataf I saw his brains 
blown out on the field of battle!' The American dame 
did not blench. Her countenance was calm, whatever 
strife may have been going on within ; and looking 
steadily at the ruffian, she answered, ' He could not 
have died in a nobler cause I ' 

It must be said, however, that instances of ruffianism of 
this kind were comparatively few for a period of civil 
war. The heroic actions of tho women were in most cases 
unpunished, and the author is amusingly unconscious of 
the generosity of the adverse party. At a time when the 
failure of ammunition began to be vexatiously felt in tho 
American army, supplies of this grand necessary of war 
were secreted by the patriots in hollow trees, and other such 
places. The store given to Colonel Bratton was confided 
by him during an occasional absence to the care of his 
wife; but the circumstance in some way or other became 
known, and a detachment of the enemy was sent to secure 
it. Mrs Bratton was made aware of their near approach, 
and 'immediately laid a train of powder from the depot 
to the spot where she stood, and when tho detachment 
I came in sight, set fire to the train, and blew it up. The 
explosion that greeted the ears of the foe informed them 
that the object of their expedition was frustrated. The 
officer in coinmniid, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
dared to perpetrate such an act, and threatened i n»Unt 
and severe vengeance upon the culprit. The intrepid 
woman to whom he owed his disappointment answered 
for herself. " It was 1 who did it. Let the consequence 
be what it will, 1 glory in having prevented the ui»chicf 
contemplated by the cruel enemies of my country."' 
The deed was committed with an impunity very common 
in that war in the case of ladies. 

l,ct us come now to some anecdotes of more stirring 
adventure. A quiet unobtrusive-looking house in Phila- 
delphia, inhabited by a (Quaker pair of the name of Darrah, 
was chosen by the British officers as a place fur private 
conference; and one evening of meeting the individual in 
command exhibited so much anxiety to get the family 
early to bed, that the alarm of I.ydia Darrah was excited. 
She could not rest that night. She heard in imagination 
sounds of feet from the midnight council; and at length 
getting up, she stole like a shadow to the door of the 
room, and heard the reading of a paper containing the 
plan of an attack upon the American army at White 
Marsh on the next day but one. Lydia crept back to 
bed, and a knocking at her door soon announced to her 
that the mysterious guests were departing. She shut up 
the hjmse, and collected her thoughts. Information must 
be given to her countrymen of the impending destruction 
— but by whom f To employ her husband would be to 
place him in imminent jeopardy; and Lydia determined 
to be hcroelf the messenger. Early in the morning, tak- 
ing an empty sack with her for the of tensible purpose of 
procuring flour for the family, she went to head-quarters, 
obtained General Howe's written permission to pass the 
British IincS| and then walking through the snow to 
Krankford, deposited her sack at the mill. She then 
pressed forwards towards the American outposts ; but 
luckily falling in with an officer on the way, she delivered 
her fateful tiding. Lydia returned home with her 
sack of flour tho same dav, and the beffli d British never 
could imagine to whom they owed this unfatliornablo 
treachery. 

Tho following is an anecdote of the wife of Colonel 
Thomas: — * Early in the war, Governor iiutlcdge sent a 
quantity of arms and ammunition to the house of Colonel 
Thomas, to be in readiuesx for any emergency that might 
arise on the frontier. These munitions were under a 
guard of twenty-five men, and the house was prepared to 
resist assault. Colonel Thomas received information that 
a large party of Tories, under the command of Colonel 
More of North Carolina, was advancing to attack him. 
He and his guard deemed it inexpedient to ri>k an en- 
counter with a force so much superior to their own. and 
they thwrfbre retired, earning off as much ammunition 
as possible. Josiah Cu I ten. son, a son-in-law of Colonel 
Thomas, who was with the little garrison, would not go 
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with the others, but remained in the house. Besides him 
and a youth, the only inmate* were women. The Tories 
advanced, and took up their station ; but the treasure 
was not to be yielded to their demand. Their call for 
admittance was answered by an order to leave the pre- 
mises, and their fire was received without much injury 
by the logs of the house. The fire was quickly returned 
from the upper storey, and proved much more effectual 
than that of the assailants. The old-fashioned " batten 
door," strongly barricaded, resisted their efforts to demo- 
lish it. Meanwhile Culbertson continued to fire, the 
guns being loaded as fast as he discharged them, by the 
ready hands of Mrs Thomas and her daughters, aided by 
her son William; and this spirited resistance soon con- 
vinced the enemy that further effort was useless. Re- 
lieving that many men were concealed in the house, and 
apprehending a sally, their retreat was in ado as rapidly 
as their wounds would permit. After wailing a prudent 
time, and reeonnoitering as well as she could from her 
position above, Mrs Thomas descended the stairs, and 
opened the doors. When her husband made his appear- 
ance, and kuow how gallantly the plunderers bad been 
repulsed, his joy waa only equalled by admiration of his 
wife's heroism. The powder thus preservod constituted 
the principal supply for Sumter's army in the battle* at 
Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock.' 

A still more daring exploit is related of two ladies of 
the name of Martin, wives of two brothers in Ninety-sis 
District: — ' One evening intelligence came to them that 
a courier, conveying important despatches to one of the 
upper stations, was to pass that night along the road, 
guarded by two British officers. They determined to 
' waylay the party, and at the risk of their lives to obtain 
possession of the papers. For this purpose the two young 
women disguised themselves in their husbands' clothe*, 
aud being well provided with arms, took their station at 
a point on the road which they knew the escort must 
pass. It was already late, and they bad not waited long 
before the tramp of horses wa* heard in the distance. It 
may be imagined with what anxious expectation the 
heroines awaited the approach of the critical moment on 
which so much depended. Tho forest solitude around 
them, the silence of night, and the darkness, must have 
I added to the terrors conjured up by busy fancy. Pre- 
sently tho courier appeared, with his attendant guards. 
As they came close to the spot, the disguised women 
leapt from their covert in tho bushes, presented their 
pistols at the officers, and demanded the instant sur- 
render of the party and their despatches. The men 
wero completely taken by surprise, and in their alarm at 
tbe sudden attack, yielded a prompt submission. The 
seeming soldiers put them on their parole, and having 
i taken possession of the papers, hastened home by a short 
I cut through the woods.' It happened curiously that the 
| officers, returning on parole, claimed the hospitality of 
' these Tcry ladies, and related their mishap to them, with- 
out haviug the slightest suspicion of the identity of their 
\ conquerors and entertainers. 

Perhaps, however, the crowning instance of female 
heroism is the following: — At the siege of Bryant's sta- 
tion near Lexington, a large body of Indians were known 
to the beleaguered garrison to be lying in ambush near 
the spring where they drew water. On tho other side of 
tbe fort there waa a party in full view, who, at a given 
time, were to open fire, and while the garrison were occu- 
pied in returning this, and perhaps making a sally, the 
ambuscade was to unmask themselves, and make an 
attack on the undefended quarter. Such being the plans 
of the enemy, how was the garrison to obtain water 1 If 
men went for it, the ambuscade would in all probability 
fire ; and when they fled from an overpowering force, 
endeavour to enter tbe fort with tho fugitives. If the 
women went for the water — as the women usually did — was 
there not a chance that the Indians would suppose their 
ambuscade to be undiscovered, and allow them to return 
unharmed ! On this chance the women went. 'A few of the 
boldest declared their readiness to brave the danger, and 
tbe y ounger and more timid rallying in the rear of those 
veterans, they all marched down in a body to the spring, 



within point blank shot of more than five hundred Indian 
warriors ! Some of the girls could not help betraying 
symptoms of terror; but the married women, in general, 
moved with a steadiness and composure that completely 
deceived the Indians. Not a shot was fired. The party 
were permitted to fill their buckets, one after another, 
without interruption ; and although their step* became 
quicker and quicker on their return, and when near tbe 
fort degenerated into a rather un military celerity, with 
some little crowding in passing the gate, yet not more 
than one-fifth of the water was spilled, and the eyes of 
the youngest had not dilated to more than double their 
ordinary sixe.'* 

If we had room, we should enter into some details of a 
curious story related by our author of a young woman 
named Deborah Samson, who assumed male attire, and 
enlisted in the army, from considerations of tho purest 
patriotism. She lived blamelessly, fought gallantly, 
gained unconsciously the affections of a young lady, and 
finally, on the discovery of her strange secret, received 
her discharge from the hands of Washington himself 
with a fatherly tenderness aud delicacy. 

We conclude with a notice of the American fortunes of 
Flora Macdonald, who in 1775 removed with her husband 
from the Scottish Highlands to North Carolina. ' It was 
a stormy period, and those who came to seek peace and 
security found disturbance and civil war. The colonial 
governor summoned the Highland emigrants to support 
the royal cause; General Donald M'Donald, a kinsman of 
Flora s, who was the most influential among them, erected 
his standard at Cross Creek, and on the 1st of February 
1776, sent forth his proclamation, calling on all his true 
and loyal countrymen to join him. Flora herself espoused 
the cause of the Euglish monarch with the same spirit 
and enthusiasm she bad shown thirty years before in tho 
cause of tho Prince she saved. She accompanied her J 
husband when he went to join the army, and tradition 
even says she was seen among the soldiers, animating ' 
their courage when on the eve of their march. Though 
this may be au exaggeration, there is no doubt that her 
influence went far to inspire her assembled clansmen and 
neighbours with a teal kindred to her own. The cele- 
brated battle of Moore's Creek proved another Culloden 
to the brave but unfortunate Highlanders. The unhappy 
General M'Donald, who had been prevented by illness 
from commanding his troops in the encounter, was found, 
when the engagement was over, sitting aloue on a stump 
near his tent; and as tho victorious American officers ad- 
vanced towards him, be waved in tho air the parchment 
scroll of his commission, and surrendered it into their 
hands. Captain M'Donald, the husband of Flora, was 
among the prisoners of that day, and was sent to Hali- 
fax : while Flora found herself once more in the condition 
of a fugitive and an outlaw. 

' The M' Donalds, with other Highlanders, suffered 
much from the plundering* and confiscations to which 
the royalists were exposed. It if said that Flora's bouse 
was pillaged and her plantation ravaged. Allen, after 
his release, finding his prosjwcU thus un propitious, deter- , 
rained to return with his family to his native land; and I 
they embarked in a sloop of war.' Tho rest of ber history 
is sufficiently weU known. We here close a book, from . 
which, although it does not take a high rank as a literary 
production, we have received both amusement and infer- I 
mation. 



CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

Before a disease can be produced, it is necessary to have — 
first, an exciting cause, such as exposure, miasm, or conta- 
gion; and second, a body in an apt or predisposed state to 
receive the impression of the exciting cause, and this apt- 
ness may be produced, among other predisposing causes, 
by bad and low living, or too high living. But of the two 
specified predisposing causes, it has been found that |XK>r 
living induces a condition of l«ody much more favourable 
to receive the poison of malaria and contagion than the 
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' opposite state ; nay, to such an extent does It do so, as in 
appearance to swamp the exciting causes, and give rise to 
the idea that poverty and wretchedness alone will induce 
endemic fever. 1 ennuot think so, or else we would often 
in cases of shipwreck and long voyages have those exposed 
t<> such a fate, when extreme want has been for a length 
of time pressing on them, and death in the shape of star- 
vation staring them in the face. I say in such cases, if 
poverty alone could create fever, then we ought to have it 
developed to a frightful extent ; hut such is not the case. 
No, instead of going the full length of Dr Alison *s views, I 
would stop short with this conviction, that poverty and 
wretchedness predispose the body to receive tho impres- 
sion of the smallest taint of contagion and miasm. — Journal 
<>J the /ud ion ArcAifxiayo. 

THE CLAN HUN BO. 

A correspondent in Edinburgh sends us the following 
notice :— ' 1 he elan Munro is of Irish origin. In the eleventh 
century Donald, son of Oran, Prince of Fermanagh, came 
to Scotland, ami for services rendered in driving the Danes, 
with great slaughter, out of tho province of Moray, the 
king Invested him with the barony of Faster Dingwall— 
from the Pcflrcy to the Water of Alness. Having been 
bom on the banks of M the Roe," in the county of Derry, he 
was styled the M Man or Roe," subsequently changed to 
Man-de-ro— Monro, or Mnnro; and the district bears his 
name to this day— namely, FerrMommil, or Donald's Land. 
With the late chief and baronet, Sir Hugh, terminated 
the male line of Colonel Robert of Obsdaie, afterwards Sir 
Robert Munro of Fowlis, the family honours having de- 
scended to the present baronet. Sir Charles, as the lineal 
male descendant of Sir Robert's brother, Lieut.- General 
.Sir (iieorgc Munro, K.B., who married the lion. Christian 
Hamilton, eldest daughter to the first Viscount Boyne. 
Sir George entered the Swedish service, and commanded 
a division of Gustavus Adolphus's army at the battle of 
l/Utzen. On the breaking out of the civil war he returned 
to England, and served in the royal army; was second in 
command of tho royal «.miy in Ireland, under tho Marquis 
of Ormond in 164°; commanded a division of the Scottish 
army under General Leslie; joined Charles II. in Holland 
after the battle of Worcester; and, on the Restoration, 
wm made commander-in-chief in Scotland for his eminent 
Hen ices to the royal cause. Sir George died at his seat of 
Culrain in Ron-shire.'— lurerne** Courier. 

SPKAKtNCTRl'MPr.T. 

I At the meeting of the British Association, Mr Whishaw 

l exhibited the Telnkoiiphanoii, or s|ieakiiig-trumprt ; and 
in doing so, said that speaking tuheB of guttn pcrcho were 
i|uitc new, as were also tho means of calling attention by 

| them of the person at a distance, which was accomplished 
by the insertion of a whistle, which, being blown, sounded 
at the other cud <piitc shrilly. Attention having been thus 
obtained, you remove the whistle, and by simply whisper- 
ing, the Voice would be conveyed quite audibly for at least 
ii distance of three-quarters of a mile, and a conversation 
kept up. It must be obvious how useful these tclcgraplu 
must become in large manufactory; and indeed in private 
houses they might quite supersede the use of tall*, as they 
were «o very cheap, and by branch pipes could ta conveyed 
to different rooms ; and indeed, if there were no electric tele- 
graphs, they might, by a person taing stationed at the end 
of each tube of three-quartern of a mile or a mile, be made 
l most speedily to convey intelligence to any distance. In 
private bouses the whistle need not be Used, but a more 
< musical sound be produced. He then amused the auditors 

, by causing the end of the tuta, which was of the length 
of one hundred feet, to be inserted into the mouthpiece 
of a Bute held in u |«erson'n hand, regulated the notes, nad 

, placing his own mouth to the other end of the tube, ' God 
save the Queen' was played at .1 distance of one hundred 
feet from the person giving the flute breath. Turning to 
the bishop of St David's, he said that in the event of a 
clergyman having three livings, he might, by the aid of 
| three of these tubes, preach the same sermon in three dif- 
ferent churches at the same time. Mr Whishaw also exhi- 
bited the gutta percha submarine rope or telegraph, which 
consisted of a tube perforated with a series of small tubes, 
for the conveyance of telegraphic wires; and which, for the 
purj>o»c of preventing its taing acted u|«jn by sea- water 
or marine insects, was banded or braided round by a small 
r«i<e, and its being perfectly air-tight would render it quite 
impervious to the atmosphere.— X«u»papcr /*tru?r<j/'A. 



FAIRIES' SUMMER EVENING SONG. 

Hakk ! lis little children's voices singing «» »>>elr I>l»y. 
Hark ! the village bells aro ringing, far, far away. 
Hark ! tho bco is homowards ccaiing from the b«»lh«r hi!I : 
Kver circling, ever huaoming, humming, hamming stilt. 

In the shady eoppioe Mother Linnet sings, 

And shows her little darlings how to spread their pretty wings : 

Grasshoppers are chirping one, two, three, anil four : 

lliisy anu are listening at their little door. 

I 

Cunning Master Spider weaves his shining snare — 
A silly little fly is caught already, I declare ! 
Lady-bird look* down with pity from her hanging Vrtif. 
Where the glistening dew-drops are weeping sore for grief. 

What a long, long chain of daisies little Bess has made. 
Where the merry lambs are running races in the shade ! 
lirtng buttercups, and blue- bells, and every floweret fair. 
Anil weave a blooming garland to deck her pretty hair. 

[From Soup for Children hy a Lady: Wood and Co., Edinburgh. 
A very small brochure, containing some very ptr.i-lng sons', for 
fiftillie*. Infant Schools, Ac.; music and verses being alike ori- 
ginal.] 



SAGACITY OF A FYRKNKAN KtXJ. 

Opposite to our hotel was a dog of singular appearance, 
a great favourite with the ueightaurhood, and, I might 
add, with my son, who took pains to ascertain all lint 
could be learned of his rnce and breeding. It was a white 
wolf-dog of tho Pyrenees, soft, silken -haired, ecentless, 
spotless; invaluable as a guard, and evincing, not only the 
utmost powers of instinct, but, as the owners affirmed, of 
judgment and reason!— mm cAv-i <ic dinrrnrment. This 
clever animal, named by the familiar English abbreviation 
' Miss,' used to lie at the l*x»king-ornee door of the Messa- 
gerics Royalea, Rue de Bee, noticing, with one eye open, 
everybody and all things. She knew why luggage -was 
placed here or there, and whether certain descriptions of 
goods were Intended for this or ttat conveyance. She 
would not permit crowding at the counter; she could dis- ' 
cent whether the book-kee|>er was taing aunoyed by too 
many applicants for places at once; she barked off all those 
who seemed to be '/'• ; and when special care was mani- 
fested by any of the porters in arranging a pnrty's personal ; 
effect* at the moment of departure, she would sit on the | 
property till the owner began to ask for it. She was almost ' 
two sizts smaller than our common Newfoundland dog, | 
and would have realised a high price in England. She 
was five years old, and miilijre her ultraism in discipline, 
was a perfectly good-natured creature; and however loudly 
she might hark, however fiercely she might look, she was 
considered by all who understood her good qualities as a 
dog who did everything for the best, and did it well too. 
We subsequently fell in with a similar dog, three years 
younger, on our way from Abbeville to Boulogne, home- 
ward; and I am surprised the hrccd has. not been intro- 
duced in Knglaud.— Th • I'ano.t, Pen, and AW. 

CHAttlTY. 

It is an old saying, 'that charity begins at tame;* but 
this is no reason that it should not go abroad: n man 
should live with the world as a citizen of the world ; he 
may have a preference for the particular quarter or square, 
or even alley, in which he lives, but he should have a 
generous feeling for the welfare of the whole.— Cutnherlvud, 
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EMIGRANT VOICES FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

It was upon a raw and gusty day in the beginning of 
October in tbc year 1841, that, accompanied by a small 
party of friend*, I climbed the black and lofty bulk of 
the good ship the 'Rinnan,' a three-master of 800 
tons register, then lying in the ritcr off Oravescnd, 
and waiting but the arrival of her captain, absent on a 
final conference with the owners, to proceed on her des- 
tined voyage to New Zealand. The vessel carried a 
small store of merchandise, and had two hundred emi- 
grants on board. On getting upon deck, the scene that 
met our view appeared, to the inexperienced eyes of a 
landsman, one of inextricable confusion. A heavy shower 
had fallen not half an hour before ; and the decks, filthy 
with mud and mire brought on board by visitors and 
lagging emigrants, were crowded and blocked up in all 
directions with stores of every description, mingled in in- 
describable disorder. Amidst countless coils of rope and 
cable, lines, chains, spars, poles, and timbers, casks, 
boxes, bales, and packages, sodden with the rain, certain 
imprisoned but invisible porkers were setting up their 
throats in testimony of their dissatisfaction; while a few 
others, either not yet housed, or broken loose, took their 
chance with the human population, and grunted among 
the cordage for the few stray vegetables scattered about. 
Near the entrance to the first cabin stood a couple of im- 
mense hencoops, cruelly crammed with living victims, 
whose ragged and ruffled heads, projecting through the 
rail*, gave token of unwelcome contact with rough 
weather and rougher usage. Aloft in the rigging hung 
whole quarters of oxen, newly slain; and the occasional 
bleating of sheep, stowed away in some undiscoverable 
recess, gave proof of the praiseworthy determination to 
stick to fresh provisions as long as it was practicable to 
do so. Though a sprinkling rain was still falling, the 
deck was populous with emigrants and parting friend*, 
about to be sundered in a few brief minutes, most 
of them probably for ever. Some were buoyant with 
hope, and already enjoyed the anticipation of employ- 
ment and plenty, which, it was but too plainly seen, they 
had long been strangers to. Others were altogether as 
downcast, and made but a sorry figure in the attempt to 
put a courageous face upon the matter. Some were bit- 
terly weeping; some, with uproarious but forced merri- 
ment, endeavoured to chase away the feeling to which 
they were ashamed to give expression. 

Not seeing the parties we were in search of among the 
scattered groups around us, I hailed the second mate, and 

inquired for Mr W , who, with his wife and children, 

we were informed, was below, ' making all snug for the 
voyage, as they would drop down the river in the course 
of the night.' Making our way as well as we could to- 
wards the open hatchway, over piles of packages and 
through parties of miserable leave-takers, we contrived 



at length to get down the ladder, into the huge belly of 
the Rinnan. Though a few candles glimmered here and 
there through the enormous length of the emigrant ship, 
the darkness was too great at first for us to distinguish 
anything that was not in the immediate vicinity of the 
hatchway; but as our vision grew by degrees accustomed 
to the gloom, a scene altogether new to most of us broke 
upon our view — a scene which one might perhaps seek in 
vain elsewhere to equal, either in picturesqueneas of effect 
or intensity of interest. The disorder here was even 
greater than on the deck above. Every kind of recep- 
tacle, box, basket, bundle, and cask, of all shapes and 
sizes, were piled up or scattered on the floor, and amongst 
them all stood, sat, squatted, or lounged, as best they 
might, more than a hundred persons, of various callings, 
of all ages, and both sexes. Some had evidently tramped 
it fur a long distance, and were resting after their journey 
in the oblivion of sleep, in spite of the din of voices and 
the lumbering of heavy articles above and around them. 
Others were just arrived, and busily engaged in the vain 
attempt to find or make some vacant space whereon to 
settle themselves and their little store of provisions and 
J goods. Some were clamorous to be shown their particular 
berths ; and others loudly complained of the locality 
allotted them, far from the hatchway, and in almost total 
darkness. Crowds of little children, who could scarcely 
walk, totted about among the lumber, prattling, and 
pleased with the novelty of the sight; and aged men and 
women, whom one would have thought willing to rest in 
a native grave, sat calm and still amidst the hubbub, 
waiting to be disposed of when their turn should come. 
I questioned one old woman, whose face was a complete 
quilting of wrinkles, and who could hardly have been 
less than ninety, but could obtain no intelligible reply. 
With an aspect of unconscious stolidity, she squatted 
upon a small bundle, and sucking the end of an empty 
dudcen, gaxed vacantly around her. I learned from a 
bystander that she was grandmother and great-grand- 
mother of a large party of self-exiles, bound to the anti- 
podes and ' of course could not be left behind.' 

Close by sat a pretty, interesting young woman, upon a 
blue-spotted trunk, writing a letter — an upturned cask 
her sole table and desk, her inkstand a teacup; her tears 
fell faster upon the paper than the words from her pen, 
which every now and then she laid down to wring her 
hands, and hide her anguished head in her handker- 
chief. ' Come, Annie, my girl,' said a smart young fel- 
low at length, ' let me finish it for you : I'll tell the 
old folks how merry we all arc.' And he took the pen 
from her hand, and assisting her tenderly up the ladder, 
as he said, ' for a mouthful of air,' he sat down and soon 
completed the epistle. By this time Mr W— , whom, 
with his wife and family, we had come to see, emerged 
from the gloom, and beckoned me and my party to that 
portion of the long vault which had been allotted for 
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their uw. Two small cupboard-looking recesses, about 
hix feet long, and half that in width and height, 
formed the whole accommodation for himself, wife, and 
family for the next fivo or six month*. By dint, however, 
of cleaning and curtaining, it had been made to assume 
nome aspect of comfort ; and as the adventurers had pre- 
viously made up their minds for something even worse 
than this, they were not disappointed or cast down by the 
reality. In choosing a career of certain hardship and 

privation, in the hope of eventual success, \V had 

judged, and bad judged wisely, that it was as well to 
be^in with self-denial. Had he spent a good portion of 
his little capital in securing a cabin passage, he might 
doubtless hare escaped much inconvenience on the voyage; 
but it is certain that at the end of it he would have en- 
tered on his labours with diminished means, and most 
probably a leu enterprising spirit Having inspected and 
praised hU domestic arrangements, and deposited our 
contributions to the marine larder, and said all the en- 
couraging things we could think of, and cracked as many 
jokes as we could bring to bear (all our serious saws and 
admonitions having been expended long before), we began, 
from the very nature of our position, to flag into silence, 
which would have been followed by sadness, but for 

W 'g sensible proposition to show us the lions of the 

ship. So, pushing aside the little curtain that had en- 
closed our privacy, we rose to follow him. 

Things were already changing for tbo better : the sun 
was shining brightly down the hatchway ; much of tho 
heterogeneous lumber had been stowed away ; and half the 
late population had gone upon deck to enjoy the pleasant 
sun. Still, the place was crowded, and we had some diffi- 
culty in making our way through the numerous groups all 
busy in packing, cramming, or arranging. Some of tho 
berths, situated far away from the light of day, and visible 
only by the gleam of a dull candle suspended in a horn 
lantern, seemed to me awfully dismal quarters for a half 
year's residence, and that partly between the tropics. 
Between the berths, which were on each side of tho teasel, 
was heaped a pile of merchandise and ballast reaching 
almost breast-high, and extending nearly the entire 
length of the interior. On approaching the darkest and 
most distant part, we came upon a singularly picturesque 
spectacle. Around the light of a single lauteni, suspended 
from a cross-beam, were congregated about a dozen middle- 
Rjed men, of the class of respectable operatives, or perhaps 
small tradesmen : as we drew near, they were singing, in 
hoarse but manly tones, the last stave of that well-known 
hymn of John Wesley's, beginning— 

• When passing through tlie watery deep, 
I) 



As the last words, ' And flourish, unconsunied in fire,' 
died away, or were rather drowned in the confused and 
incessant noise above and around them, the oldest of the 
little band, clasping his work-worn hands, said solemnly, 
* Let us pray 1 ' Our party stopped involuntarily to wit- 
ness, perhaps to participate in, this act of devotion. The 
speaker, raising his head, upon which the red light cast a 
lurid glare, commenced an ardent, almost agonizing 
prayer to that great and good Being to whose guardian 
care they were about to commit themselves. However 
much good taste or refined education might revolt at the 
phraseology of his petition, it was impossible to deny 
that the spirit of it was eminently suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. As he proceeded, ho grew more 
loud and energetic in his requests, and the perspiration 
streamed down his channelled features, and literally 
dripped upon hia garments. It was a scene which Rem- 
brandt might have embodied in a glorious picture : the 



gleaming light on the face of the principal figure, par- 
tially obstructed by the shadow of his clasped hands ; the 
deep, dense darkness of the background; the dim-dis- 
covered forms of the more distant figures of the group ; 
the statue-like, motionless physiognomy of the nearer 
listeners contrasted with the supplicating earnestness of 
the speaker — all together supplied the materials for a 
composition such as that monarch of the ' dark masters ' 
delighted to portray. When the prayer was ended, we 
proceeded with our tour of inspection ; and having com- 
pleted the examination of the steerage, gladly emerged 
again upon the upper deck. By this time the sun was 
getting very low, and the moment of our departure was 
at hand. I need not dwell upon our leave-taking ; all 
must probably feel on such occasions what our little 
party felt, that, next to the final separation at the bed 
of death, a parting like this is the most painful and 
affecting. 

When the morning sun shone upon the hills above the 
town of Gravesend, the black-looking bulk of the Binnan, 
for so many daya an object of curiosity and interest, had 
disappeared from the river; and the good ship was by 
this time, we thought, in full sail down the Channel, the 
wind being apparently fair for a speedy course to the 
Atlantic. With fervent prayers for the safety and suc- 
cess of our emigrant friends, we returned home to await 
with patience for the earliest tidings of their good or ovil 
fortune. 

The first news was by a letter received a few days after, 
dated Deal, October 17, 1841. By it we learned that our 
anticipations of a fair wind had not been realised, that 
the party had already suffered extremely from sea-sick- 
ness and rough weather, that the nights they had passed 
on board had been awfully miserable and discouraging, 
and that the majority of the emigrants were already 
longing to set foot once more on land, and loudly regret- 
ting that ever they had committed themselves to the 
hateful sea. The vessel had been driven back twice in 
attempting to start from the Downs, and the passengers 
were looking forward with perfect horror to a third at- 
tempt which was to be made that night. That attempt, 
however, was successful ; and clearing the Downs on the 
morning of the I8th, the Binnan proceeded onwards on 
what proved eventually a speedy and prosperous voyage. 

After this, anxious eyes were directed from day to day 
for many months to the ' shipping intelligence ' in the 
columns of the 4 Times;' but it seemed that the Binnan 
had escaped the observation of every returning vessel, 
her name not being once mentioned as either spoken or 
seen after her departure. 

Tho next news was a letter from Mrs W , dated 

Cape of Good Hope, December 30, 1841. The following 
are extracts : — ' Here we are at the Cape, and a delightful 
place it is, especially to us who have l>een tossing for ten 
weeks on the billows. What a luxury is tofl bread and 
freth meat t Everything we could desire is brought on 
board to us, and all very cheap. We have good wine at 
fourpence and sixpence a bottle, and fine mutton and 
beef at three-halfpence a pound. Many of our com- 
panions would like to land here, and finish their journey, 
employment being plentiful, and provisions so chcup ; 
but they say that rent is very high. . . . We have had a 
very favourable voyage, considering all things ; we have 
parted with the sea-sickness, and taken up with voracious 
appetites, which we indulge abundantly here, having 
nothing else to do. ... This ia the last day of the year, 
and as warm as the summer at home; we hare lots of 
the finest apricots, oranges, lemons, cucumbers, and all 
the summer fruits and salads; and in a few weeks they 
say the apples will be ripe. . . . Grog was 
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to all on Christmas Day, and we are t* hare a pint of 
wine each to-morrow, New- Year'* Day. Our dear mother' s 
birth-day wan also the captain's, and all on board made 
merry upon the occasion. You will easily imagine that 
my thoughts were with you all in England. . . . The 
captain is very Rood and kind, and always at hi* pott- 
one would think he never went to bed; but he Is terribly 
severe with the unruly. We have also a capital doctor, 
who is very skilful and attentiTe ; he is chaplain as well, 
and reads prayers to us every Sunday morning. . . . 
We hate had six deaths — fire children, and one woman, 
who was in a decline when she came on board. We hare 
also hod three births: the babies are all doing well. 
There is not one invalid at present on board. Our own 
health is excellent, and our children thrive at sea. . . . 
By the time you receive this, I trust we shall aU be safe 
in New Zealand/ 

The following are extracts from some of the various 
letters received since the arriral of the emigrants in New 
Zealand, arranged according to their respective dates, 
from 1842 up to 1847. They may serre, perhaps, to inte- 
rest the general reader, as well as to show the intending 
emigrant something of the feelings and experience of 
those who havo gone before him ; while they exhibit 
simply tho various states of mind consequent upon sur- 
rounding circumstances, and the marvellous force of use 
and custom in gradually reconciling, and at length 
endearing, to us the objects of our annoyance and dis- 
like. 



From Mrs W- 



« Post Nicholsow, J*l» W, 1W». 
.... After leaving the Cape, we had a very good and 
generally pleasant passage, until wc had almost reached 
tho island of New Zealand. We then unfortunately 
deviated from the right course in making the land, and 
should hare run upon a sunken coral reef, and suffered a 
miserable shipwreck, perhaps with the loss of all our 
lives, but for the timely warning of a stranger, who, 
seeing the course we were taking, put off in his boat, and 
was, by the providence of God, just in time to intercept 
u* while we were yet within a few hundred yards of the 
sunken reef. We soon recovered the right track, and at 
length reached the harbour in safety. We all landed 
the next day, and were not long of finding out what a 
wretched place we had come to. What will become of 
us t ... On getting on shore, we found that the building 
intended for our use and accommodation had been appro- 
priated by a ship-load of emigrant*, who had had the 
good fortune to arrive a few days before we did. The 
result was, that we were all crammed into a large empty 
storehouse, just liko an old barn, filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, and overrun with swarms of small rats. Here a 
space was chalked out for each family on the rough 
flooring, and here our little property, together with rations 
for a fortnight, were conveyed, and we were finally left 
for good and all to shift for ourselves. Of all the heart- 
breaking spectacles 1 ever witnessed, this was the worst. 
The most sanguine lost heart; and many of the women 
could do nothing but weep and wring their hands. I 
could have done the same for very wretchedness, but 
seeing that my husband wore a face as dismal as the 
rest, I thought it would be better policy to put the best 
aspect I could upon the business : so 1 got him to help 
Tom in arranging our things ; and while he was busy in 
nailing up a curtain across our corner, 1 went out (taking 
a little girl with roe, who had been rery kind in nursing 
our baby during tho voyage) into the wood, which was 
close by, and cutting a number of small twigs, we 
managed to make a broom ; with this wo returned, and 
set about sweeping the floor of the barn. Our example 
was soon followed by others, and in the course of the day 
we contrived to give the place some appearance of com- 
fort; after which we made the discovery that we were 
better off even here than on ship-board, as we could go 
out and in as wc chose. But my heart misgives me 
sadly. ... I have written to dear mother, and if she 
does not get the letter, which they say is very doubtful, 
do you send her this. I hare made the same request to 



her in regard to you.* Oh it is a sad thing, my dear 
sister, to be banished to this outlandish place at the end 
of the earth I I shall novcr make up my mind to stay 
here. My heart is not in my own bosom, but at home 
with you in my native land. Heaven grant that I may 
be permitted to see it again. ... The natives are a fine 
race of people, but Tery dark skinned; most of them are 
very much tattooed about the face in fanciful patterns ; 
but I understand the missionaries have almost persuaded 
them to abandon the practice, which is as painful as it 
is absurd. Their language appears to roe to bo very 
difficult to learn ; we have picked up a few words, how- 
ever, and shall speak it in time, if we stay here long, as 
I fear we shall, not having the means to get away. 

From Mrs W . 

' Wstuxoro*. October t, IMS. 
' I send this by a friend, who, happy tnau, is returning 

to England Land here, so situated as to be of any 

use, is very dear. We are renting a small piece, barely 
sufficient for the site of a decent house, for which we pay 
L.9 a year. We have built a small house upon it, and 
opened a store, what we should call a shop at home. 
We tell whatever we can buy, anything or everything ; 
and are getting a tolerable business, mostly with the 
moaritt (natives): we have numbers of these flocking to 
our store daily; articles of clothing aud bread are what 
they chiefly purchase; particularly tho bread, of which 
they can never have enough. George has occasional 
employment at his trade, so that we manage to go on 
and save a little. But I can assure you that much de- 
ception is practised in England relative to this colony: 
great numbers of our fellow-passengers are half-starved 
through want of employment. Very few indeed get on 
well, and those that do, would get on anywhere, being 
persons who possess both prudence and capital: a poor 
man can hardly be in a worse place than this. It is a most 
miserable country in the winter; such continual storms 
and tempests of rain and wind prevail as you in England 
have no notion of. I could not once venture out of doors 
for weeks together, and If George or Tom went out on 
business, they returned on all occasions wet through to 
the skin: you cannot hold an umbrella, and it would be 
of no use if you could. . . . There is one thing here that 
annoys and disgusts us much, and that is, the gross immo- 
rality that prevails among the colonists; they seem to 
have left every moral and religious obligation behind 
them. The bishop has lately landed here; he is much 
liked at present ; 1 hope his example and exertions, which 
were very much wanted, will be of general use. .... 
Notwithstanding the wet, we all retain our health won- 
derfully. The dear children are better than ever they 
were; baby trots about quite sturdily, and grows apace. 

before long, learning the 



They will be little 

language much faster than we who are grown up can do. 
However, I know more of it than when I wrote last, the 
natives having formed our principal society for the time 
we have been here. They are very fond of us, because 
we are uniformly kind to them : they call us by our 
Christian names, and are as familiar as you would be; 
they are very fond and proud of nursing the children, 
which they do in the most gentle and tender manner.' 

From Mr W . 

• Wkllikotox, Deetmbtr 11, 1842. 

Dear R , After an absence of fourteen months, I 

sit down to give you a brief account of our experience 
since wo left Bath. Had I known the amount of priva- 
tion and discomfort we should have had to undergo dur- 
ing the voyage, it is very certain we should never have 
undertaken it. Five months shut up, and half-stifled in 
darkness— it is horrible to think of; but, thank Heaven, 
wo have survived it all, and got here in safety. I can 
give you but a poor description of the country. As far 
as I have seen yet, it appears to be all mountain and 
vale, and trees — trees, everywhere trees ; and what seems 

• DitrtnK the period of i 
now lasted, the miscarriage of 
to about twelve par cent. 
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to us, they are always in full leaf, there being 
never" sufficient frost to kill' the foliage. .... On first 
arming here I was completely bewildered, eTerything 
was so different from our expectations. I soon saw that 
the idea of liring by my trade of plumbing, and glazing, 
and painting, was out of the question, and what to do for 
a livelihood was the puzzle. I hired a small house of 
two room I, built of clay, and thatched with a kind of 
coarse reedy gram, which the natives call to tret toxett. 
Hither wo removed our little property, and sat down to 
ponder on the meant of getting bread for ourselves and 
little ones. As to buying land for the purpose of culti- 
vation, our means would not suffice; cleared land is far 
too dear, and uncleared land would be of no use to us. 
My applications for employment were of no avail; the 
place is swarming with idle hands willing to work ; two 
days a week is above the average employment for each. 
Considering these thing*, I resolved upon opening a shop, 
or store, as they call it here, for the sale of anything for 
which a market could be found. This course was, in fact, 
the only thing that remained to us. I had no choice but 
Hob«ons. As no shop was to be got, we had to rent a 
piece of land, and build one. I got a small patch of 
ground, GO feet by -4, for which we are paying L.f) a year. 
On this Tom and I set to work with right good-will, and 
apon managed — thanks to our carpentering practice — to 
knock up a decent dwelling, with a good roomy shop. 
But the building materials drained my purse almost to 
the dregs, and had we not fortunately possessed a pretty 
good share of linens and wearables, we should have had 
nothing wherewith to commence our commerce. We 
tumbled everything saleable into the store, and happily 
customers soon made their appearance. Had we possessed 
any capital to begin with, we should have made a thriv- 
ing business by this time; but we are gradually improv- 
ing, and have good hopes that, with the assistance of 
what little employment we can pick up, the store will 
in the long-run support us all. I save every penny I 
possibly can, and attend the auctions which take place 
on the arrival of vessels. Upon all kinds of goods I 
realise a fair profit; and everything will sell. As I have 
made a point of meeting my engagements punctually — 
never, in fact, speculating at nil, but buying only what I 
knew I could pay for — my credit is good, and we can con- 
sequently get goods with a reasonable accommodation as 
to time. But our purchases are not confined to the auc- 
tion sales; we buy many things from the natives, and 
more from the colonists; many of our fellow-passengers 
have sold the very clothes from their backs through des- 
titution. We are often gricrcd at the melancholy posi- 
tion of persons, formerly in a respectable sphere of life 
in England, who hare here parted with everything of 
value that they possessed, and now lead a miserable and 
degraded life, skulking in the woods, and drowning their 
sorrows in drink whenever they can pick up a shilling. 
.... The nominal high wages here is a delusion, work 
being so scarce through the multiplicity of hands, while 
the prices of provisions are anything but favourable to 
families: beef is Is. a pound, mutton the same; fresh pork 
is Od., salt pork, 7d.; butter, fresh, 3s. tSd., salt, 2s. 8d.; 
breAd is considered cheap now at Is. 2d. the four-pound 
loaf. .... The perpetual rain here is a great nuisance, 
and the tempests of wind are terrific. I often expect our 
bqu#j-»~will be blown about our ears. Earthquakes arc 
;n«ther pleasant accompaniment to our condition : we 
were greatly alarmed with the first, but now take little 
notice of them, they are so frequent. HaTc lately had 
an awful fire, which destroyed fifty houses in one night, 
and ruined many who considered themselves doing well. 
The sufferers have been partially relieved by a general 

subscription We can never make up our minds 

to stay in this place, and so soon as we can save a suJfi- 
cient sum to take us elsewhere, or to bring us back to 
England, we have determined to bid a final farewell to 
New Zealand. 1 

From Mrs W . 

• W«iLiaoToK,*j4rmJ*r4, IMA 
.... 1 don't know how to thank you for the articles 



you have so kindly sent; yen have used the best j id^- 
ment in their selection, and they will be of great service 
to us; but we are ashamed to tax your generosity so 
largely. ... Am happy to wry that our conditio.. U 
improved, and is still improving: we lire now almost as 
comfortably ns we die) at homo. Prices are much more 
reasonable- than when we arrived; and as we, keeping a 
store, procure much of our provisions at trade-price, our 
housekeeping 1 expenses are very moderate indeed. We 
hare every reason for thankfulness, especially seeing that 
many around us are in great distress. I have as much 
employment as I choose in dressmaking, mostly for* the 
native women; but having lately enlarged our house, and 
having four lodgers besides our own family to attend to, 
1 cannot spare much time for the needle. We have now 
furnished our house quite English fashion, and hung up 
the pictures which we brought from home on the walls. 
We put up a stout dresser in the new kitchen, and ar- 
ranged the wares as at home; but an earthquake shook 
some of them off, and we have railed in the shelves as 
they do at sea. George has at this moment plenty to do 
at his trade, and is employing two journeymen to assist 
him; so that you see things have a much better aspect 

than when I wrote last, at least with u* This is a 

very healthy country ; those attacks to which I was al- 
ways subject, are here much lighter and briefer than they 
were at home, and my general health is better: my hus- 
band is always well, and the children thrive in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and are full of fun and spirits. .... 
You have heard, of course, of the shocking massacre at 
Cloudy Day on Sunday morning, June 18. We were all 
thrown into great alarm by the unexpected arrival of the 
government brig, with a demand for a general tum out 
to act as reinforcements. George volunteered, with a 
number more, and they went on board; but a squall aris- 
ing, with a violent gale of wind, the vessel was unable to 
get out of the bay, and the volunteers name ashore again. 
Poor Cotterel was the only one of the murdered party 
whom we knew; we had seen him but a few weeks before. 
It must have been a dreadful shock to his friends and 
relatives at I lath. He was much liked and respected 

here We are beginning now to feel at home in 

New Zealand, and are anxious for the peace and prospe- 
rity of the colony." 

From Mrs W . 

' WsLLiKoroy, Mat **, 1844. 
Having a sudden opportunity of sending 
a letter, 1 write this for the sole purpose of inviting you 
to come out and join us. This is a selfish request I 
know, and 1 would not make it, but from the conviction 
that ^ou would be much the gainer through complying 
with it. Our business is greatly increased, and we stand 
much in need of assistance: we could make you very 
comfortable in every respect, as we have abundance of 
everything, and to spare. George says if you will come 
out, he will pay your passage. When you get this, it will 
be the best season for setting out, ana you will have no 
difficulty in finding a vessel. We are all in excellent 
health, and doing well in every respect. I can say with 
truth I hare never been so happy in my life before. Our 
difficulties have all vanished by degrees, through the con- 
tinaal blessing of Heaven. We are building a nice new 
house, which will be ready for your reception before you 
can arrive: am expecting an addition to my family. 
Ho come, and share our prosperity: you will find pleasant 
society in the neighbourhood, aud all the comforts, and 
more, that you havo been used to at home, without tho 
unceasing toil and anxiety which I know you undergo. 
Fray do come.' .... 

From Mr W . 

« Wklm. kotos, Ar.-n.ts-r 6, 1844. 
.... Thank Heaven things are altered much for the 
better since my last. Our business ha* succeeded far be- 
yond our expectations, and if it should now take a bad 
turn, and even desert us altogether, we shall not be with- 
out the means of making another experiment. In the 
meanwhile we do a capital trade, and have been obliged 
to " pull down our barns, and build greater." Our com- 
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merce is mainly with the native?, who are ingenious, in- 
dustrious, and earn a great deal of ntouey. It is not the 
fate of this nation, to " melt away before the whites," you 
may take your oath We supply thorn with provisions, 
groceries, dry-goods, and woollens, calicoes, prints, 
and ail kinds of drapery, and we nt>re plenty of stock on 
hand, and do dearth "f cuf tinners. Tom is turned ahop- 
mau, and is always busy. I have given up my old call- 
ing, not having time to attend to it. Am bargaining ju»t 
now for a lot of laud, which, will be a provision for wife 
and children in case of accident to me. I wi»b I could 
add that all here are doing as well as myself; but there 
are many unemployed, and not a few who have ruined 
themselves by foolish speculation*. People unforti 
seem to think that the same prudence they 
at home is not called lor here.' 

From Mas W . 

' Wkllinotox, January 10, nu.V 
.... We hare been much distressed by the account 
of your trial" and difficulties at home. Pray come out 
and join us, both of you; wo only wait for an opportunity 
to send you some assistance. We hope shortly to be able 
to commit to the charge of some friend bound to Eng- 
land something to be of use to you, either at home, if you 
still decline to come out, or else to assist you in reaching 
us. We cannot bear the thought that you should be 
wanting while we have such abundance. .... I am now 
far more easily circumstanced than I ever was before, and 
can devote my whole time to the care of my family, hav- 
ing a good servant, besides a respectable person as house- 
keeper In June last a little son was born to us; 

we have called him Samuel, after our youngest brother, 
lie it a fine little fellow, ami so strong and hearty. All 
the children are well and happy, and the girls making 
good progress in their education. You would be delighted 
with them, and they witb vou. I shall not give up the 
idea that you will come out and join u*.» 

• W«lmnoTox, Auffuti S6, 1MB. 
.... Thank God we are continuing to prosper in 
business, and doing much better than we ever expected 
to do. I assure you we do not forget the necessities of 
those dear to us at home, and are only waiting for an 
available opportunity to send them some proof of our re- 
membrance; but we hare evidence of so much dishonesty 
on the part of people who have been trusted with remit- 
tance! from hence, that we are fearful of confiding any- 
thing to strangers. On this account we have resolved to 
enclose a small parcel in the first package forwarded 
homewards by the resident missionary at this place, who 
has kindly undertaken to receive it, and assures us that 
it will be promptly and safely delivered upon Its arrival 
in England. . . . You will, I think, be pleased to hear 
that we have placed our two eldest girls out to school, 
with a very excellent person who has a seminary near 
Wellington. Our house is become so much a place of 
traffic, that we felt compelled to this step, and feel truly 
grateful that we can well afford it. . . . You have no 
doubt heard of the late serious disturbances in the 
colony; they hare, happily for us, not come nearer than 
eighteen or twenty miles from Wellington; and though 
the excitement and alarm were at one time very great, 
things hare now taken a peaceable turn, and we are 
confidently expecting a final settlement of all occasion of 
quarrel with the native?:, who, if I know anything of their 
character, will readily be conciliated and satisfied with 
any really just and equitable arrangement. We know 
their language now quite well, and can discuss the sub- 
ject with them in their own way.' 

From Mrs W . 

« Wsi tiivoTOM, IketmbtriX, IMG. 
.... With this you will receive a box containing 
some articles of New Zealand workmanship, and other 
things, together with a sum of money in one of a pair of 
stockings of native knitting. Put the stockings on your 



feet; send the money to dear , and distribute the 

articles as you please among those of our friends who have 
not yet forgotten us.* Am happy to say that our busi- 
ness is, as usual, prosperous, and that there is now the 
best prospect of the well-doing of the colony. Peace is 
restored between the settlers and the natives, and the 
sale and cultivation of land are going on well. The 
parties who will bring this and the box to your house are 
friends of ours, and can tell you everything concerning 
us.' 

The last letter from which I need make any extract is 

dated September 18, 1847. In this Mrs W lays, 

' Why do not M and A come out and join uu ! 

There would be an end to all their difficulties and 
anxieties at i 



,t once. I have written to them repeatedly, to 
to prevail upon them to do so. Let mc beg 
you to second our earnest request in this particular. It 
grieves me to think that those who are so dear to us 
should be struggling painfully to get a living at home, 
while we could make them so comfortable here, without 
injuring, but, on the contrary, benefiting ourselves. I)o 
try all in your power to induce them to come out. I 
must tell you that since I wrote last I have had another 
little son, whom we have christened Richard William, 
after our two fathers, as we are resolved to keep up the 
family names. The new-comer is a merry, hearty, strong 
little rogue, and as healthy as can be. I have now two 
sons and two daughters, besides one in heaven. Mr 

R has returned, and intends settling in Auckland. 

He paid us a short visit. You cannot think with what 
delight I looked upon a face that had seen and converse'! 
with you. In reply to your inquiry relative to our wel- 
fare and prosj»ccts, let me say that we continue to get ou 
extremely well. It is true we do not save or lay by 
much money, because we find it more to our advantage 
here to expend our profits on land. We have bought a 
lot of land besides that we live ou, and have a good and 
convenient house; and we are so united, happv, and com- 
fortable in the enjoyment of the respect and kindness of 
those around us, that, with the exception of a longing 
after absent friends in old England, we have not, I be- 
lieve, a single earthly wish beyond New Zealand. . . . 

You remember the Y s in Bath, who never could or 

would do anything praiseworthy or respectable at home. 
They are here — would you believe it t — neighbours, I had 
almost said friends, of ours. They have assuredly left 
their old character behind them, and have turned over 
a charming new leaf in their history. Ned, the bor- 
rower, is repaying his loans to a different community; 
his conduct is an example of honesty and good-will to 
all young men; and Tom, that dissolute madcap, is be- 
come sober as a judge, and (like Dame Partlctt) " more 
industrious than the bee." Bob, who was never a very 
bad fellow, has suffered the least change. All three, 
however, bear an excellent character, and are just tho 
sort of people we want in the colony, and are thriving 
fast.' 

since the date of the letter from which these last ex- 
tracts are taken, we have reccired from the emigrant 
family no further news which would be of any interest to 
strangers. They continue in the enjoyment of health, 
prosperity, and good spirits, and seem fully and perma- 
nently to have adopted the country which, as having been 
the land of their success, is become that of their affec- 
tion. While so much is being said and done in reference 
to the subject of emigration, I thought it might not be 
amiss to lay before the public the simple facts above re- 

* Among the article* alluded to were saltcellars and small 
waiter*, made of a remarkably solid and clow-textured wood 
This wood would do admirably, It strike* me, for the purpose d 
engraving, not perhaps for the fine*t s|*cimcn» of wo«d-engr.iV' 
Ins, where delicately-fine line* are used, but for any kind cxclu< 
sivc of tho roost highly finished, and particularly for such aa an 
now daily used on placards, as piece* could be obtained of almost 
any size, the tree growing to aa immense bulk. On trying II 
with the graver, it was found to cut perfectly clean, having f 
very alight tendency to crumble when hair lines were attempted 
The article* were the production of the natives, and were moatlj 
turned in a lathe; still, the form of the saltcellars (whcthsi 
copied, or of native design, I do But know; is elegant. 
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cited. One lesson of 



thousand speculations upon a subject of such importance, 
and such a lesson these brief memoranda i 



impart. 



experience is better than a 
importance, 
may help to 



ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 

Since Franklin's time numerous interesting discoveries 
have been made regarding this subtile fluid. The intro- 
duction of voltaic electricity has simplified many of our 
experiments, and it is now pretty clearly demonstrated 
that a thunder -cloud is composed of alternate rings, 
sections, or zones of positive and negative electricity, 
resembling the arrangement of the plates in a voltaic 
circuit. 

Various are the phenomena displayed by atmospheric 
electricity besides those emitted in storms ; namely, 
those lights known as Will-o'-the-wisp, those which 
are sometimes observed on the masts of ships at sea, 
meteors, and the peculiar lightning known as thett or 
heat lightning, which is not accompanied by any report 
of thunder, at least by none which can be heard by tlie 
ear. 

It would be out of place in this paper to enter into 
an explanation of the causes of these curious pheno- 
mena, although this may easily be done by means of 
the late magnificent improvements in electrical appa- 
ratus. The object of this communication is rather 
to mention some very curious facts which have been 
furnished to the writer by General Sir George Pollock, 
who commanded a division of the army in the famous 
operations carried on in the province of Cabul, aud 
country of Afghanistan, in the year 1842. 

The portion of the forces under Sir George Pollock's 
command was stationed at Jellalabad, a place of con- 
siderable size, situated between the 34th and 35th de- 



grees of north latitude, at the foot of that extension of 
the Himalch Mountains known as the Indian Caucasus, 
and at the north-oast corner of the province of Cabul, 
which is surrounded by hills on all sides. Jellalabad 
stands on an elevated situation, being about 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is about forty miles 
from the Khyber Pass, now rendered famous in the 
history of our wars in India. The soil in this district 
was a vast plain of sand. 

The particulars of the phenomena exhibited were as 
follow :— About the end of April, or the beginning of 
May 1842. the air being quite clear, not a cloud to be 
seen, while the European sentry ou duty carried his 
arms, with fixed bayonet, sparks might be drawn from 
any part of the barrel of the musket by a second person 
bringing his knuckle near to it. Sir George Pollock 
has been witness to this, besides having often himself 
drawn sparks from the firelock. He states that a 
succession of sparks could be obtained from the same 
musket, and that it did not require any great interval 
of time to elapse before a second could be elicited after 
one had been felt. 

The stocks of the muskets were made of the sipoc- 
tree. a peculiar wood which grows in the East Indies, 
and of which the musket-stocks of the Indian troops 
are usually made. There is generally a band of brass 
which goes round the lower end of the butt of a gun : 
this must have been touched by the sentry's hand while 
he carried his musket ; but it is not connected with any 
Other part of the metal. 

From these facts, it would appear as if the electricity 
entered by the point of the bayonet, and was lodged in 
the barrel, until drawn off by the approach of some 
body having a connection with the earth. It is still 
difficult to conceive how the electricity could remain 
accumulated in the musket, without passing off by 
means of the butt into the hand of the sentry, and 
so to the ground. The wood of which the stock was 
made must have been very dry — almost in a baked 
state— and must thus have served as an insulator or 
non-conductor to the fluid. 
That the air must have been higldy charged with 



electricity there can be no doubt ; and from the appear- 
ances indicated, may we not infer that the largest bat- 
tery might have been charged in a short time, and the 
most inteuse physical effects produced? According to 
Mr Crosse, as stated in a pamphlet lately published.* 
' Clouds with well-defined edges, and more condensed, 
are far more electrical than a large expanse of clouds 
with no edges visible.' But it is not easy to understand 
how the electricity can be so easily and plainly deve- 
loped in the absence of clouds, as shown by the pheno- 
mena stated. 

The question may hence arise, whether the agency of 
this species of electricity may not bo made available in 
many of the operations which are every day carried on 
by men? It has hitherto been employed simply as 
the toy of the philosopher, or means have only been 
taken, and that most successfully , to guard us from its 
dangerous effects ; but may there not be a method of 
training this terrific power, and of making it practi- 
cally useful ? 

The associations connected with it are not of the 
most pleasurable nature ; but the beautiful and interest- 
ing, as well as startling experiments of Mr Crosse, Sir 
William Snow Harris, and others, have shown that it 
may be subdued and guided wheresoever we list 

For the purpose of rending rocks, or exploding artil- 
lery, not a more terrific and powerful assistant could be 
employed ; whilst, when not required, by a proper dispo- 
sition of our arrangements, its effects might be made to 
pass harmlessly away. The application of frietwnai or 
ordinary electricity to the blasting of mines has already 
been attempted, but with little success ; and it has given 
way to the greater advantages derived from the em- 
ployment of voltaic electricity for the same purpose. 

There does not exist a more universal agent in nature. 
Still aud noiseless in its motion when judiciously con- 
ducted, it is yet susceptible of swelling, by induction 
and concentration, to produce results the most over- 
whelming and astonishing that the mind of man can 
conceive. 

Physiological researches tend to show that this subtile 
fluid enters largely into the constitution of man and 
animals ; and it would be interesting to study in bow 
far a farther prosecution of this science and its laws 
may operate in enabling us either to prevent the genera- 
tion, or to stay the progress of disease. For this purpose 
it would be necessary to learn the nature of the electri- 
city developed by the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter; whether it be positive or negative; 
and to find out also the exact nature of the electricity 
existing in the living subject. The late highly-interest- 
ing experiments of Professor Matteucci of Pisa have 
thrown much light upon this latter branch. The obser- 
vations of Dr Pallas, principal physician of the French 
armies, and chief physician of the military hospital at 
Oran, as to the insulation of patients suffering under 
various disorders, and the results of whose experience 
have been just published in the * Pharmaceutical Times,' 
are very useful and instructive. 

It has already been clearly shown by many kite ex- 
periments, that the higher regions of the air are }osi- 
tivtly electrified with reference to thoso below them ; 
and that, in the absence of clouds, the earth is nega- 
tively electrified, and therefore attracts the pwitivt 
electricity from the atmosphere. In other words, the 
higher we rise above the earth, the more positively 
electrified do we find the atmosphere. It is generally 
found that in a clear condition of the air, men and ani- 
mals enjoy a more healthy state of body ; but when 
clouds or dull weather make their appearance, that 
healthy condition changes, and they are differently 
affected, according to the nature of what we call their 
nervous temperament. Clouds and foggy weather may 
therefore be considered as the effects of a change or dis- 
turbance in the electrical condition of the air, during 
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which a portion of the earth may become poeitivtly 
electrified with reference to the air immediately above 
| it In this caae a repulsive action would take place 
[ between the earth and the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere ; and the intermediate air, containing moisture, 
by absorbing a surplus of electricity, may be condensed, 
and be formed into ice ; thus causing those clouds from 
which the rain descends when the earth again becomes 
negative, it may be said that, according to this doc- 
trine, lightning should sometimes be sent upwards from 
the earth. This fact has been observed ; and M. Arago, 
in his admirable treatise on thunder, inserted in the 
' Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes' for 1838, quotes 
authors who have remarked this singular phenomenon. 

It would thus appear to be desirable that, in order to 
promote a healthy tone in animal and vegetable life, 
the electrical condition both of the atmosphere and the 
earth should be preserved in as uniform a state as pos- 
sible. The means of accomplishing this may yet be 
discovered. It must be the result of vigorous and care- 
ful experiment Every day throws some new light 
upon this beautiful and captivating science ; and from 
the great number of labourers now in the field, we may 
entertain the hope that ere long their combioed exer- 
tions will bo crowned with a brilliant success. 



AN INCIDENT OF THE FEBRUARY 1848. 
The newspapers have sufficiently informed us of the 
public events which occurred during the last week of 
February, but many a sad tale connected with these 
days of horror remains unknown, save to the few who 
acted in them. On one of these occasions, when the 
noise of firing and drum-beating sounded at a sufficient 
distance to lead me to suppose actual danger was equally 
far off, I set out to sec a friend who lived about three- 
quarters of a mile farther from Paris than the street I 
then resided in. It was a fine fresh spring day, -the 
lower branches of the lilac-trees began to burst their 
leafy buds; the snowdrop, crocus, hepatica, and gay 
yellow daffodil enlivened the gardens, and the wall- 
flower filled the air with fragrance. After the sleepless 
nights and anxious days I had lately passed, I was more 
than commonly susceptible to these sweet perfumes and 
sights, which seemed to speak of peace and quiet so 
strongly, that they almost induced a feeling of security 
for the moment ; and I began to comfort myself with the 
hope that the worst was over, and that although it 
might be long ere commercial or social confidence was 
restored, still life and property would be safe, and by 
degrees those who lived out of the gay world, as I did, 
would return to the usual routine of their former quiet 
habits, and feel that to them at least a monarchy or 
republic made little difference, while political matters 
would in due time be settled and arranged on a new 
plan. Encouraging myself in these pleasing antici- 
pations, though I then more than half feared they would 
turn out delusions, as they assuredly have done, I walked 
briskly forward, when all at once the peculiar tap, tap, 
tap of the drum, and the heavy unmeasured step of a 
large body of men, struck upon my practised ear, telling 
too plainly it was not military who were approaching. 
While deliberating which way to turn, I looked up, nud 
saw there was no retreating, without showing the alarm 
which was always dangerous at this time. Making, 
therefore, a virtue of necessity, I walked boldly forward, 
and addressing a tall, fierce-looking, rather sullen young 
man in a blouse, I said that, sure of the politeness of 
Frenchmen, I ventured to request him to conduct me 
past the advancing body of titoyens, who perhaps— as 
the wit equalled the gallantry of his bravo countrymen 
— might be led to make quizzing remarks on a lady 
walking alone amid so many men during such stirring 



times. At first be looked as if disposed to be insolent ; 
but as I proceeded with my speech, his vanity wan no 
doubt satisfied, for his countenance relaxed, and he 
smilingly assured me he would with pleasure accompany 
me, and accordingly we walked, unmolested, and almost 
unobserved, through this martial crowd. All were armed 
variously ; some hail swords drawn, many had their 
arms bared up to the elbows, ready for bloody work, 
and the red flag of the revolution waved every here and 
there, while shouts, cries, songs, and howls rent the 
air. 

At length we arrived at dear ground, and I smilingly 
thanked my conductor. 
' Salut, citoyenne,' said he. 

' Vive la nation 1 Vive la republique!' responded I, 
and walked on somewhat relieved. 

I arrived at Madame de Vannion's house, and found 
her at work with her daughter Celestine — an only child 
of about nine years of age ; a little girl of much family 
consequence, as she was heiress to an immense fortune 
on the death of her grandfather. We talked of the 
times, and I related what I had just passed through. 
' Ah ! ' said she, * many bands of insurgents have gone 
by this house, but we do not approach the windows, 
and none of them have ever molested us; but Ood 
knows when our turn may arrive. There you may 
hear their horrid revolutionary top now at a distance I ' 

Shortly after it became more audible, nearer and 
nearer it approached, and we looked at each other with 
alarmed countenances. At last the pikes and flags 
became visible. 

'Louis! Louis!' cried Madame de Vannion to the 
servant ' bolt the doors, and at your peril look out of 
the window ! ' 

The noise increased, and Celestine began to cry. 
Her mother tried to comfort her, and we talked of the 
unreasonableness of being frightened at a mere sound ; 
hut aa there was some reason to apprehend a slight 
derangement in the action of the heart in her case, her 
mother, acting upon the advice of her medical atten- 
dant rose to prepare a soothing draught they were in 
the habit of giving to the child when any unusual cir- 
cumstance agitated her. I had heard of their alarms 
on this subject without myself sharing in their fears, 
for Celestine was sturdily made, bright complexioned, 
fond of play, and accustomed to live so much in the air, 
and to Uke so much exercise without ever appearing 
over-fatigued, that I almost inclined to think her parents 
were over-anxions about their precious charge, and 
used the doctor's name as an excuse for spoiling her a 
little, particularly as even he announced that by careful 
tending she would outgrow these symptoms. 

At this moment however, her unusual pallor struck 
me, and I drew her kindly towards me, while Madame 
de Vannion proceeded to the next room in search of a 
caraft of water. Upon opening the door, we discovered 
Monsieur Louis standing staring at the open window. 
• Come back, Louis,' said Madame de Vannion quickly. 
' Did I not tell you on no pretence to approach the 
window?' 

' Be easy, madame ; it will be nothing ; they are past' 
At this moment he started, and exclaimed, * Ah! one of 
them looks back: he looks angry!' 

'Leave the window!' cried we, striving to drag him 
from it But he seemed spell-bound : he wrung hii 
hands. 

4 They have turned : they are coming : it is ovet 
with us! Ah, madame, may Heaven have mercy on 
us !* The next minute thundering blows fell on th« 
door of the bouse. ' Ou vres— ouvres ! * 

' Louis,' said his mistress with quiet dignity, • open 
the door.' 

The pale quaking coward answered, ' No, no : nc 
such tlung ! To the cellar ! ' and be disappeared. 
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The knocking and kicking continued, and my friend 
, advanced to the window. 4 What do you want, me* 
ami*?' 

'Want! Every thing — meat, money, bread, wine! 
Come, come, open the door, malheureusc.' 

At that moment one of these madmen presented his 
muaket at her and fired ; but fortunately being quite 
drunk, the ball went on one tide. 

' Do not beat down my door,' said my friend ; * wait 
and I will open it.' And both of us advancing, keeping 
I the poor child behind us, .opened the door. The multi- 
I tude poured in : they were drunk, and dirty, and filled 
i the house with a horrible odour. They opened every 
closet, every door, every drawer, and three shots were 
: fired in tl» drawing-room ; however, they fortunately 
hit none of us. Wine and bread, and thirty francs, 
which were lying on the mantelpiece, were taken ; and 
one ruffian seized a pendule, but the leader crying out 
I at once, ' No robbery ! ' he replaced it. 

'Are tltey going to kill us, mamma?' asked little 
Celestine. 

' My child, I cannot tell ; but if they do, we shall go 
| to God, and in heaven there are no terrors.' 

• I am saying my prayers, mamma.' 
I She shed no tear — she uttered no cry — but amid all 
the uproar of this fearful scene, the beating of her 
little heart was distinctly audible. We trembled, yet 
our words were calm, and our looks firm. At last 
there were signs of departure ; the noise lulled ; they 
bayoneted the bread, drank the wine, putting the 
bottles to their lips, and then breaking them after- 
wards ; they pushed us rudely about, under pretence of 
shaking hands with us, saying they would on their 
return settle matters with the man who had only 
escaped a coward's death that time by running away to 
conceal himself. They then left us amid oaths, shouts, 
and laughter ; and when the door was closed, and the 
fearful sounds had died in the distance, we began to 
feel a terror that during the scene I have just described 
we had not been conscious of. All was put in order by 
our own hands in silence, for we durst not speak ; and 
we felt that active exertion alone could preserve us 
from fainting. On M. de Vannion's return to dinner, 
when his wife related to him the events of the morning, 
he appeared anxious about the effect such a fright 
must have had upon Celestine. The child assured him 
that she hardly remembered the scene. She recollected 
a first terror, and then a feeling of faintness, and that 
her heart had beat very quickly ; but that she feared 
> nothing now, that her own papa was beside her. Still, 
! she did not regain her former cheerfulness, nor was she 
calm and gentle as heretofore: she became irritable 
with her companions, impatient with her bonne, and 
frequently left her plays, complaining of headache. 
I This unsatisfactory state of her health ended in an 
< attack of fever, from which in due time she recovered, 
although her complexion never regained the brilliant 
hue for which it had been remarkable, but remained 
pale as a marble statue. Another singularity was, that 
neither before nor during her illness, nor after her re- 
covery, did she ever name the visit of the insurgents ; 
and she showed so much uneasiness when any one else 
alluded to it, that her parents requested their friends to 
avoid the subject, and talk of other more cheerful mat- 
ters before her. She soon returned to her toys, plays, 
lessons, and childish prattle, and seemed as happy and 
thoughtless as usual ; though a drum, a shot; or a 
shout, always turned her paler. One evening, as there 
appeared to be more than common disturbance in the 
street, and Celestine appeared uneasy, her mother pro- 
posed that she should retire early to rest, hoping to get 
her to sleep before the uproar increased. She obeyed 
at once, and was soon in her little bed. 

' Good-night, my child,' said her mother, kissing her. 
' Rut stay, I will go and get you a chocolate bonbon.' 
On her return she held it out : ' Here, my love, here 
is the bonbon;' but Celestine's hand was not raised. 
• Are you asleep already ? Are you ill ?— or are you 



playing me a trick ? Come, take the bonbon, and give 
me another kiss. Speak, Celestine, to mamma ; do not 
nutate me, my dear child.' . . . Little Celestine was 
dead ! 



THE WISDOM OF WAITING. 

Tub whole theory of a wise conduct in this world may 
be summed up in the knowledge of when to act and 
when to refrain from action ; the whole practice consists 
in acting according to such knowledge. A complete 
mastery of both theory and practice is rarely attained by 
an individual. Some persons, like the Athenians in the i 
old story, know very well what is right to be done, but i 
do not do it ; others there are who do right by instinct 
or habit, without knowing tr/iy they do it ; and as M. 
Jourdain talked prose all his life without beiog aware 
of the fact, so they do the right thing, at the right 
moment, without any conscious premeditation or effort 
of judgment. 

Although, as has j ust been said, the union of the theory 
and the practice of a wise conduct in worldly matters 
is rarely attained, that is no reason why we should not 
try to attain it It is better to set our aim too high [ 
than too low. Failure in a great undertaking is often 
nearer to excellence, than success in a small one. 
People who can act quite up to their own ideas of virtue 
and wisdom, and whose practice is in all things ade- 
quate to their principles, are never very virtuous, very 
wise, or very high-principled people. We believe that 
the standard of virtue we erect for ourselves ought 
to be very high : by straining to reach unto it, there is 
hope that we may at least reach half-way, and thus 
be forced up beyond the low and the mediocre. We 
would offer a few words upon a branch of this important 
subject — that of the tcisflum of waiting, ' Surely,' many 
persons may exclaim, ' it cannot require much intelli- 
gence to wait. It cannot require much skill, or pru- 
dence, or wisdom to do nothing.' On the contrary, wo 
venture to affirm that it is often a very difficult thing 
to do nothing ; that, in fuct, there is no harder work in 
this world than to do nothing judicioutly ; or, to put our 
proposition in other words, it is often a much harder 
trial to a man's spirit to wait than to \cork. We do not 
for a moment dispute the superior dignity of action to 
inaction ; but we wish to show that inactivity is some- ! 
times wisdom. It is a great truth, that those who i 
would properly use opportunities, must make them ; 
but there is another truth we would insist on now — 
namely, that * wise men bide their time,' knowing well 
that- 



How often are we placed in critical circumstances which 
no action of our own is at all likely to improve — in 
which it is clearly most prudent to take no step— to do 
nothing, to say nothing ; but to wait and see what the 
opposite party will do or say. Now this position is 
what half-wise people cannot maintain with patience, I 
and often they cannot maintain it at all Restless from 
temperament, or some other cause, they go and do some- 
thing when it would be infinitely better that they had , 
sat quietly at home and done nothing. How frequently 
are clever people the victims of this over- activity ! 
They hasten away to buy stocks in railways, and other 
undertakings, when they should have kept their money 
in their pockets. They make proposals which reflec- 
tion shows them they cannot fulfil without embarrass- 
ment or loss of credit They entangle themselves with 
arrangements into which they ought on no account to 
have plunged. Is not much of the actual vice and crime, 
not to speak of common imprudences, a result of this 
inconsiderate activity ? The young, in particular, are 
constantly getting themselves into scrapes, all through a 
headlong wish to be doing. They ore not aware that the \ 
world it, on the whole, a very commonplace affair, in 
which he who jogs on imperturbably, and with a patient 
reliance on the natural current of events, will be pretty 
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»ure of being ultimately successful. It is all very well 
and very proper to be enterprising, and to be ready to 
take advantage of circumstances ; but, in the name of 
common sense, let them take care to be enterprising in 
the right direction, and not rash without foresight into 
imprudent undertakings, merely from a wish to be 
doing, or from a notion that the world is going to 
run away before they can get a hold of it We say, 
let them take things coolly — let them have a reason- 
I able degree of patience. Will anybody, however, in 
these days of high-pressure, listen to such grave admo- 
nitions? With the bulk of people, patience does not 
rank as a virtue at all ; it is disregarded as a mere 
negative quality, useful enough as ballast to minds less 
richly freighted than their own ; and it is precisely for 
the want of this ballast that many fine minds have 
been wrecked in the sea of life. The ancient philoso- 
phers were fully alive to the importance of patience in 
all things : their disciples were taught how to wait. 
Pythagorus made his followers learn to wait before they 
were allowed to plunge into action ; he made them learn 
to he silent before they learned how to speak. It would 
be well for us of this advanced generation if we could 
serve a sort of Pythagorean apprenticeship to silence 
and patience, so that we might become adepts in the 
difficult art of waiting. 

All cultivated persons at the present day are fully 
aware of the importance of work : it has been reiterated 
in a hundred different voices that labour is divine ; 
therefore we deem it superfluous to repeat that truth 
now. Still, though every one knows that there is much 
wisdom in working, we are tolerably sure that many 
people have not considered how much wisdom tliere is 
in waiting. This is not at all surprising, because folly 
and vice so often show themselves in connection with 
idleness and passivity, that it is natural enough for 
casual observers to suppose that insiction is in all cases 
to be condemned. But more careful examination of the 
subject will prove that this is a great error. Because 
foolish persons will not take the trouble to work, but 
sit listlessly, ever waiting for something from without 
to stir them to action, it does not follow that it is not 
sometimes a very wise thing to wait. The difference 
between the two classes of waiter $ is exactly indicated 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins — 'five of whom were 
wise, and five were foolish.' The wise waiters are pre- 
pared for action when the time for action comes ; the 
foolish waiters are utterly unprepared. 

Indolence is a slow-consuming disease ; impatience is 
an unbroken horse, that bears away its rider to destruc- 
tion, and both are equally opposed to the wise waiting 
which we would have united to wise working. To 
quote the beautiful verse of the American poet, let us, 
while this life lasts, go on cheerfully — 

' Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour, and to km it.' 

: -i : 

FEASTS. 

The institution of feasts is one of the few customs 
current in all nations, savage and civilised, from the 
Londoner's Christmas dinner to the Kamskatkadale's 
glorification over mushroom wine in the first days of 
September. Every people have their feasts. The details 
may and do differ considerably, as in the cases cited, 
but the principle of feasting appears to be the same 
throughout the world ; its origin evidently rests among 
the peculiarities of human conduct and history, as no 
species but our own in the wide creation has been ob- 
served to appoint assemblies, or make preparations for 
the purpose. Some of them have indeed been too often 
feasted at the expense of man— such as wolves and 
ravens in great battle fields; and the old poets were 
accustomed to represent them as calculating the chances, 
and rejoicing in the prospect of war ; but this was in 
the stylo of the court jester, who, when a quarrelsome 
prince of Hungary, just conic to the throne, inquired 
why so many carrion crows appeared in the neigh- 



bourhood of Presburg. informed him that they were 
assembling to congratulate each other on his majesty's 
happy accession, as there would soon be plenty of pro- 
visions on either the German or Turkish frontier. 

Religion, politics, and social habits have contributed 
to the number and variety of the world's feasts; and 
those of religious institution, however perverted from 
their original design, are generally found to liave the 
most continuous hold on popular memory. A monk, 
some centuries ago, obliged the world with a treatise 
entitled ' The Feasts of All Times,' which he divided 
into the special and the stated. Under the first division 
were comprehended great banquets, for the celebration 
of particularly happy occasions, or at least those that 
were so considered ; and under the last, the fixed and 
annual festivals that always return with their seasons. 
The monk's volume must have been entertaining, 
though its subject is now considerably out of date, for 
part of the book was occupied with directions, as the 
author said, for the government of feasts in general, 
according to the wisdom of the ancients, and the old 
approved rules of festivity. Whether it is that our 
times are too prudent and business-like to countenance 
the consequent expense of time and funds, that the 
daily wants and wishes of civilised mankind have in- 
creased to such a degree as to engross their entire 
energy and attention, till all work and no play has be- 
come the description of these latter days, or tliat the 
nations, having outgrown their childhood, no longer 
place their chief joy in plumcake and holidays, it were 
difficult to decide ; but the glory of feast and festival 
has waned from among us, and, like the rest of the old 
world's customs, now presents but feeble 
memorials, which every year diminishes. 

The special feasts or banquets which formed such an 
important item in the expenses of earlier times, are 
indeed still worthily represented by our great public 
dinners. A French tourist has remarked ttiat every- 
thing in England begins and ends with a dinner; and. 
the zeal of no party could be satisfactorily demons! raW 
without the play of knives and forks, as if the highway 
to the sympathies of the nation led through the diges- 
tive organs of its people. These observations were 
never more strikingly verified than in the present day. 
The dinner is an affair of all-work, and does duty on 
every occasion : the tribute of admiration to the genius 
of a successful poet, of sympathy with a disappointed 
politician, and of confidence in a popular minister, is a 
dinner. By this events are commemorated, political 
parties strengthened, and mercantile companies ce- 
mented ; in short, interest, resolution, and enthusiasm, 
all come out strong in the shape of a dinner. Balls are 
at times produced by the same causes, bat they gene- 
rally come as afterpieces, in consideration of the ladies, 
all of whom are not likely to be satisfied by seeing 1 the 
lions feed ' from tlte gallery, however curious or edify- 
ing the spectacle may be ; but dining is the recognised 
demonstration of the modern Englishman. The more 
showy but unsubstantial f£te lias long been the. favourite 
method iu France, perhaps from its pageant-like cha- 
racter being better suited to the theatrical genius of 
the people ; but even there the dinner-giving doctrine 
has recently gained ground ; and it cannot be forgotten 
that government opposition to a reform banquet was 
the drop that overflowed the cup in the late revolution ; 
and Louis-Philippe may be fairly said to have lost his 
crown for spoiling a dinner. 

The greatest displays of this festive kind made in 
Britain of late years have originated in political zeaL 
The great banquet by which the passing of the Reform 
Bill was celebrated, and some of the dinners given to 
O'Connell in the zenith of his popularity, are remark- 
able examples. Tliey had no rivals in their line, except 
one or two coronation banquets, and the fete given by 
George IV., when Prince Regent, to the allied sove- 
reigns at Carlton House. 

The preparations for this royal ' blow out' were com- 
I pleted some weeks previous to its occurrence, and ex- 
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hibited to the public, with no small profit to the regent's 
servants. ''Ave you been at Carltoa 'Ousc?' is said 
to have become a standing inquiry among Cockney 
acquaintance*, the sight being regarded as scarcely in- 
ferior to the Christmas pantomime. But even kings and 
princes no longer feast as of old. What are our modern 
dinners, with all their toasts and speeches (the latter, 
by the way, being a luxury or infliction unknown to our 
ancestors), compared to the banquets chronicled among 
the doings of past generations t 

The coronation feast of Edward III. cost a sum in 
those days equivalent to about L.40,000 of the present 
currency ; and as the church camo little behind the 
crown in either ability or expense in that feasting 
period, at the installation of Ralph, abbot of St Augus- 
tine, Canterbury, in 1309, six thousand guests were 
entertained with a dinner consisting of three thousand 
dishes. That these dishes must have been tolerably 
substantial, is presumable from the fact, recorded on 
most respectable authority, that at the marriage feast 
of Alexander III. of Scotland, and the Princess Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry III. of England, which was 
solemnised at York, the archbishop of that city pre- 
sented the English king with sixty fat oxen, which 
were all consumed on the occasion. Some portions of 
those profuse entertainments would create something 
more than surprise in the mind of a modern diner-out : 
for example, the flesh of cranes, herons, and hawks, 
prepared in various fashions, were accounted delicacies. 
Great pieces of whale and young porpoises are men- 
tioned in terms much higher than those employed by a 
fishmonger of to-day in describing his new turtle even 
to a London alderman. 

Though it does not appear that the • feast of reason 
and the flow of sold/ so often referred to since its men- 
tion by the original poet, formed any considerable part 
of the great old banquets, provision for their mental 
refreshment was not entirely neglected ; but the appa- 
ratus for that purpose now reads rather strangely, 
especially when we find mimics, and bards, and fools, 
together with morris -dances, tumblers, and moralities, 
described as appearing between the courses under the 
title of ' Interneats :' amusements so called were among 
the most expensive and peculiar supplies necessary for 
great feasts of tl»o middle ages. The French particularly 
excelled in them. At a dinner given by their king, 
Charles V., to the emperor of Germany, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the following ingenious 
device was exhibited :— A ship with masts, sails, and 
rigging was seen first ; she had for colours the arms of 
the city of Jerusalem ; Godfrey de Bouillon appeared 
on deck, accompanied by several knights armed cap- 
a-pie ; the ship advanced into the middle of the room 
or hall, without the machine which moved it being 
perceptible. Then the city of Jerusalem appeared, 
with all its towers lined with Saracens. The ship ap- 
proached the city ; the Christians landed, and bezan 
the assault ; the besieged made a good defence ; several 
scaling-ladders were thrown down j but at length the 
city was taken. 

The difficulty of executing such a festive design in 
an age when mechanical science was so little under- 
stood may be imagined ; but it is a proof to what 
expense and trouble the men of those days were willing 
to go for their feasts' sake, and, as the chronicler adds, 
* made all who heard of it admire, and delighted the 
emperor between the two great courses of fish and fowl.' 
The feasts of old Europe in their most costly days 
however, but feeble imitations of those by which 
the Eastern monarchs rejoiced the hearts and lightened 
the purses of their subjects about the same period. 
The festive details in the ' Arabian Nights,' so dazzling 
to the early imaginations of most readers, are, incre- 
dible as it may seem, far outshone by some real affairs 
of the kind which have found place in authentic history. 
The marriage feast of the Caliph El-ma- Moon continued 
for nineteen days, the father of the bride entertaining 
on the banks of the Tigris crowds which no palace could 



contain ; and by way of variety, between the courses 
showers of gold coins, bags of ambergris, and at length 
balls of musk, were scattered among them, the latter 
enclosing small papers, each of which was a ticket for 
some of the different kinds of disposable property most 
valued in Asia— lands, slaves, and horses ; the fortunate 
scrambler being made aware by proclamation that im- 
mediate possession should be given of whatever wns 
inscribed on the paper. The chrf /mm of this feast 
was a candle of ambergris, weighing eighty pounds, 

I which burned in a golden lantern in front of the palace ; 
and a trayful of ]>carl«, which the bride's grandmother 

( emptied upon her and the caliph as they sat in f tatc. 
After this pattern wedding, we are informed that 
El- ma -Moon bestowed upon his father-in-law the 
revenue of a Persian province for a year, in order that 
that munificent satrap might have an opportunity of 
reimbursing himself, the taxes being completely in his 
power to increase or diminish ; and it is not probable 
that he adopted the latter arrangement 

This present- making fashion was a frequent attend- 
ant on ancient feasts, and by no means unknown in 
Europe ; but sums of money and rich dresses seem to 
have been the approved offerings in western lands, and 
are often mentioned as bestowed by sovereigns on their 
guests. A curious and somewhat characteristic mode 
of presentation was once adopted by a Chinese emperor 
at a great feast given to celebrate the birth of his son. 
The utensils with which each guest was provided for the 
occasion were according to the rank of the user ; tho 
lowest of gold, and those in the ascending scale orna- 
mented with gems of more or less value ; and a public 
crier in the midst of the entertainment announced that 
they had his majesty's permission to carry them home 
when the assembly broke up. Asia is indeed the native 
soil of feasts, where they have expanded to the greatest 
magnificence. The diminished power and wealth of 
its princes no longer enable them to emulate the wed- 
ding of El-ma- Moon ; but they still maintain the feast- 
ing fashion of their ancestors, with all the remnants of 
expense and splendour they can muster ; and so essen- 
tial is a feast on felicitous occasions considered to the 
respectability of private life, that families of even the 
inferior castes in llindoostan have been known to expend 
not only the savings of years, but their entire means of 
subsistence, in furnishing forth a single wedding. It 
has even been urged as an excuse for the infanticide of 
female children, in former times more frequent among 
them, that the expense of marriage feasts would thereby 
be spared to the family. So much for Eastern provi- 
dence ! 

To use an American phrase, the further we ' advance 
backward' in civilisation, the importance and magnitude 
of feasts continually increase. Athenams describes an 
entertainment given by an ancient Gaelic prince to his 
whole people, and all strangers who chose to attend : it 
lasted for a whole year, according to that author, and 
the bill of fare consumed, he states, was such as would 
astonish the world. A feast among the ancient Britons 
appears, by the following description, to have been a very 
different affair from the annual banquet at Apsley House, 
or even a great political dinner, not to mention the 
Lord MayoPs display. The dishes in which the meat 
was served up were cither of wood, earthenware, or a 
kind of baskets made of osiers. The guests sat in a 
circle upon the ground : a low table or stool was set 
before each person, with a portion of the meat allotted 
to him upon it. In this distribution they never ne- 
glected to set the largest and best pieces before those 
who were most distinguished for their rank, their ex- 
ploits, or their wealth. 

There is a tradition in Ireland regarding a Celtic 
chief, whose pride and generosity are said to have been 
equally remarkable. He hod made a feast, the lost of 
many by which his rule was distinguished; but finding 
his funds utterly inadequate to go beyond the second 
day, and less than three being considered niggardly in 
his land and times, he contrived a hunt for the company 
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on the morning of the third, leaving orders with hit 
servants to burn the cattle in their absence, as the only 
possible apology for abridging the festivities. The 
legend adds— his command was executed, and the chief, 
with all his family, went to seek their fortune on the 
continent, whence none of them ever returned. 

Dryden's well-known poem, * Alexander's Feast,' re- 
cords a similar, but far more deplorable event — the 
burning of a great city, the ancient capital of Persia, 
which was fired by Alexander and his officers in the 
frenzy of intoxication, at a feast held within its walls. 
Passing to pleasanter though ruder scenes of the festal 
order in the extreme north : a feast usually takes place 
on any part of the Greenland coast where a whale hap- 
pens to be stranded, the fare being furnished by the 
great fish. The young men of whatever tribe has de- 
spatched or discovered it— for freshness is by no means 
a requisite to Greenland cheer — assemble and construct 
a long low house of snow, there being no scarcity of 
such building materials. A circular hole in the end, 
generally facing the south, is left for the entrance of 
the company ; the interior is covered with skins till not 
a particle of the snow is visible, and heated with large 
earthen lamps, in which all manner of oily matter is 
kept constantly burning. Then the viands, prepared 
by the active hands of the ladies, and consisting of all 
the flesh of the whale, and as much train oil as could 
be conveniently extracted, are arranged on the centre 
of the floor in Esquimaux fashion — the solids in the 
middle, and the oil, accompanied with stronger liquids, 
if such can be procured from any trading whaler, set 
round In coarse earthen vessels by way of liquor. All 
being ready, the invitations are immediately given by 
the young men, who run for that purpose from family 
to family. They are as speedily accepted ; and when 
all the guests have arrived, the entrance bole is closed 
with a strong barricade made of driftwood, to keep out 
the polar bears ; but within, the revelry continues with 
little intermission, till the whale is entirely eaten up, 
and the snow house, in spite of the external cold, begins 
to melt away from its numerous inhabitants. 

The feasts of former times have furnished some of the 
most striking subjects for modern poetry. The Holy- 
rood banquet described in Scott's ' Marin ion,' and that in 
the opening scene of the ' Lord of the Isles,' will occur to 
every reader. Mrs llemans, in her ' Kaiser's Feast,' has 
epitomised the story of a German emperor, who, having 
warred with his only brother for years, and at length suc- 
ceeded in dispossessing him of the throne, was informed 
of his death in exile and poverty, and presented with 
his orphan children in the midst of a splendid banquet. 
The old and much diversified legend of a spectral and 
uninvited guest appearing to claim broken promises, or 
announce retribution, at the banquet where successful 
treachery or injustice held the highest place, is familiar 
to the poets of Europe, and contains a sounder moral 
than those generally attributed to the rude and super- 
stitious times in which it hod its origin. Spectres may 
still appear at life's feasts, though not of the kind com- 
mon in old stories, that made the lights burn blue. By 
a sort of contrast, these reflections recall a singular 
version of the Barmecide's feast, said to have been en- 
acted by the notable Beau Bruminell in his latter days. 
The beau lived to be old and paralytic, his fortune was 
considerably diminished, and those of his former friends 
or rivals whom he had not survived had forgotten him 
when no longer seen to reign over dinners, and legislate 
in ballrooms ; but the ruling passion was still with Beau 
Brum me 11, and in the long winter evenings he was ac- 
customed to indulge it with make-believe dinner-parties 
in the fashion of other days, every tittle of which was 
as exactly imitated as his most faithful memory could 
command ; and there the old man sat, in his solitary 
room, pouring forth the ancient strain of compliment 
and salutation. * My dear duchess, I have been dying 
to see you this fortnight ! ' 'Sir Robert, you look well, 
in spite of politics.' • Almost late, my lord ; is it Lady 
Charlotte or the poet should account for it ? ' And so 



he went on, addressing beauties, ministers, and litt(ra~ 
tew*, long dead, and mostly forgotten, as one after an- 
other they were announced, according to his directions, 
by the footman, who used to shudder years afterwards 
at the recollection of his own terrified expectations, as 
every name sounded through the lonely house. 

In short, many and curious have been the varieties 
and accompaniments of feasts ; but with the last-men- 
tioned specimen we conclude for the present, proposing j 
to return to the second division of our subject — Festi- 
vals and Holidays— in a succeeding article. 



A WALK AMONG THE EAST OP LONDON JEWS. 

We had occasion the other day to wait for a brief space 
near the India House, in Lcadenball Street Time 
passes but slowly with the listless lounger of the pave- 
ment; so it did with us. We inspected ten times over 
the stores of nautical instruments, the masses of ready- 
made clothes for the hurried emigrant, the libraries of 
books of colonial Interest, the plates of Indiamen in 
hurricanes off the Cape, and of apocryphal naval battles, 
wherewith most of the shop windows in that most 
maritime of the city thoroughfares arc stocked ; and at 
length, tired of what we saw, turned down St Mary 
Axe into the great Jewish colony of London. 

It is not a savoury locality the city Ghetto. Pic- 
turesqueness and dirt, however, frequently go together, 
and here assuredly were both. For hundreds of years, 
tho labyrinth of small crooked streets, blind lanes, and 
tortuous passages, ending in tiresome cut de taci, which 
stretches away north of Lcadcnhall Street, has been in- 
habited, as it is inhabited now, by Jews. The ancestors 
of the bearded men you meet lived and died in those 
quaint, dirty, high-gavelled houses about you. For 
hundreds of years the Passover has been kept in these 
streets, and the probability is, that it will be observed 
there hundreds of years to come. Everything about 
you is entirely and essentially Jewish. Five minutes' 
walk has brought you from a Christian city to a Judaic 
colony. It is not a solitary example of such isolated 
colonies. Every now and then, in exploring the swarm- 
ing regions of Eastern London, you come upon a cluster 
of Jewish lanes. You may know them by the almost 
universally-opened windows, by the men and women 
seated in chairs upon the pavement before their dwell- 
ings — perhaps a memorial of the patriarchal times when 
every man sat under his own fig-tree — by the dingy 
shops of second-band wares, the clusters of dirty frip- 
pery hung from door-posts, the plates of oil-fried fish 
displayed in the cook-shops, and the masses of old 
iron and fusty rags, blurred phials with unwholesome 
breath, and all the chaos of grimey odds and ends 
which go to make up the stock in trade of the dealer in 
marine stores. 

The West End Jews are few and less characteristic, 
being in general more or leas fallen off from the nation. 
Many, in point of fact, are in noway distinguishable from 
the better classes of English gentry ; they are in reality i 
Englishmen, only of Jewish descent, and of the ancient 
Hebrew faith; and that such persons, not to speak of 
the Jews generally, do not possess all the ordinary pri- 
vileges of British subjects, is by no means creditable to 
our national polity. To neither the Hebrew gentlemen, 
nor the Hebrew merchants and tradesmen in the central 
and western parts of the metropolis, can we refer for the 
true Jewish characteristics. We must look to the Jew 
in the East as the true object of interest. He lives where 
his father lived; he drives the trade his father drove ; he 
marries a woman of his own race, and sends his chil- 
dren to the synagogue to do after him what he has done 
himself. Such is the class of people you meet about 
tho * Clothes Mart' off Leadenhall Street To tlie eye 
accustomed to the polished Judaism of the Quadrant or 
the Haymarket, these East -End Caucasians appear 
exaggerated Jews. Noses seem more booked, ringlets' 
more greasily black, and eyes more piercingly lustrous. 
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Everything about their quarter wean a dirty, slovenly, 
yet bustling aspect. The houses are old and high, and 
appear crumbling and fading away. There is a damp, 
fusty odour lingering over the whole district. The 
glimpses you catch of old stained wooden paneling* 
and musty moth-eaten window curtains, bring up un- 
pleasant associations of spiders spinning undisturbed, 
of ancient hereditary black beetles, and other haunters 
of places unsavoury. These suspicious mansions are 
evidently crowded from the ground to the roof. Un- 
shorn men, in their shirt sleeves, smoke at the opened 
windows ; children go screaming about the doors ; dirty 
drabs of women shout to each other from house to 
house ; and knots of men, many of them bearded, all of 
them black haired and black eyed, lounge round the 
thresholds, bargaining and disputing in that harsh, 
snivelling, Jewish accent which makes you sometimes 
doubt whether those who use it be speaking English or 
no. And thus you fish your way along the guttcry 
stones, amid rotting vegetables, fish offals, well-churned 
and trampled mud, and a host of other abominations, 
turning from one narrow dirty lane into another, catch- 
ing glimpses of close-confined courts and narrow sodden 
wynds, with yellowish-hued linen fluttering aloft from 
poles, and everywhere surrounded by the same piles of 
high, grimcy houses, snioke-hued, and reeking with hot 
fetid vapours. 

At length, perhaps, you will turn unexpectedly into 
a small square. Instantly you feel that you are in a 
new hemisphere. Although still on Jewish ground, 
you have left behind you the smell of fish, and the 
frowzy odours of old clothes, to experience in exchange 
an intense effusion of the perfume of oranges. You 
tread on something soft, and perceive that you are 
trampling on a small mountain of orange-peel, mingled 
with mashy lumps of soft and decayed fruit. All round 
you are orange shops, or rather stalls — dark, dismal 
places — on which you can see piles of the fruit arranged 
upon low tables and counters, and superintended by 
dirty Jewish boys and as dirty Jewish matrons. You arc 
in the Orange Change, where all the itinerant Hebrew 
dealers in the fruit come to purchase their stocks, and 
whence they roll it about on their barrows through all 
wide London. The houses of the square are of much 
the same class as those we have been describing. A 
tavern at the corner boasts a sign, decorated with He- 
brew inscriptions and Jewish symbols ; and if you look 
about, you will recognise, what you never see on the 
dead walls of any other part of London, placards couched 
partially, or altogether, in the Hebrew lnngunge, and 
addressed to ' the Jewish public' Many of these docu- 
ments refer to cakes, meats, and other viands in ex- 
clusive use amongst the Jews, principally at their times 
of religious festivity. You will be sure to see advertise- 
ments of ' Cosher Rum,' and * Motsos'— the latter being, 
we believe, the appellation of the l'a&sover cakes of un- 
leavened bread. Here and there too you will observe 
a newsvender's or bookseller's shop, full of Hebrew 
literature, and generally displaying in the windows the 
extended sheets of Jewish journals, of which there were, 
until lately, two, now reduced to one ; very little, if at 
all, known beyond the Israelitish community. 

Leaving the Orange Mart, and proceeding some little 
way westward, we conic upon another distinctive fea- 
ture of the district— the Clothes Mart. Here is the very 
centre of the trade carried on throughout all London 
in old clothes. The tribe of shabby, black-muzzled 
hawkers, who wander from street to street, shouting 
their monotonous chant of • Old clo ! ' bring their trea- 
sures of cast-off raiment here. Running along and 
across broad yards, are squares and rows of rickety 
old sheds, with benches and frames for exposing the 
peculiar merchandise to the best advantage; whole 
streets or avenues, it may be said, of shabby-genteel 
garments. Crowded by a multitude of shabbier-living 
men, chaffering over their wares, exalting or depre- 
ciating their merits, disputing about the texture of 
a stuff, accosting likely customers, pushing, bustling, 



laughing, and joking. The buyers and the sellers 
group, and swarm, and cluster around throngs of dark, 
mildewy-looking men, moat of them with their pro- 
fessional black bags over their shoulders. Nor, outside 
the mart, is the activity and bustle less great : there 
venders and purchasers are seen going in groups to 
cement their bargains in the low-browed, dark public- 
houses; the narrow street is choked up by the carts 
and barrows of sellers, of vegetables and fish ; slatternly 
women scream and scold over slimy piles of flounders, 
and soft, sodden lumps of salmon ; the cheap cook- 
shops are crowded by amateurs of simmering, thrce- 
daya-stewed meat, and pies of unknown materials; 
barefooted urchins drive hard bargains with apple- 
women aud baked-potato men. or perhaps over the trays 
of whelks and periwinkles deposited upon hampers 'at 
every corner. Alternating with these cheap provision- 
shops and stands are magazines of old iron, brokers' 
establishments, and gTimey coal and potato sheds ; while, 
crowding backwards and forwards, chattering aud hal- 
looing, there swarms hither and thither the coarse, 
dirty, Jewish population, only broken here and there by 
the blue uniform of the policeman, who stands with all 
his eyes about him at the corner, or by the stately form 
and the long flowing robes of the rabbi, as he slowly 
picks his way amid his flock to the neighbouring syna- 
gogue. 

Altogether, the scene is a strange, but not a pleasing 
one. Dirt is the prevailing feature— dirt in the street, 
dirt in the houses, dirt in the men and women. Pity 
it is that of all their Oriental customs, cleanliness 
should be almost the only one which the Jews have 
entirely forgotten. Yet they look content and happy 
in their foulness ; reflecting, no doubt, that as good a 
bargain can be made in tainted air as in the wholesomest 
breeze. That important point settled, the Jews, al- 
though they may make an article of merchandise of 
soap, appear to consider it as a commodity with which 
they have no other necessary connection.* 

THE WILL 

HY ANJJA MARIA "ARGF.AN'T. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century. Oak wood 
Hall became, by purchase, the property of a gentleman 
named Willoughby. To the former owner— the last re- 
presentative of an ancient family, who had dissipated a 
large fortune in extravagance — the new proprietor was 
a complete contrast, being parsimonious in the extreme. 
The halls which had once resounded with merriment 
were now deserted, except by the swallows and martins, 
which built their nest* in the recesses of the richly- 
painted windows, and flew at pleasure through the many 
apertures which were suffered to remain unrepaired. 
Instead of the almost princely train of attendants the 
young marquis had in waiting, the new occupant hired 
but three domestics — an elderly woman, who performed 
the duties of housekeeper to this meagre establishment ; 
a man who filled the several offices of butler, footman, 
and gardener; and his wife, who acted as both cook and 
housemaid. Mr Willoughby was a bachelor and a vale- 
tudinarian, and he had chosen this spot on account of 
its retirement and the salubrity of the air. The prin- 
cipal part of his life had been spent in India, where he 
had amassed considerable wealth, but his declining state 
of health had obliged him to return to his native land. 
He was one of those characters who may be said to be 
spoiled by prosperity. Having met with unusual suc- 
cess in his own undertakings, lie had become ungenerous 
in his opinions of those to whom fortune had been less 



* ' Constant readers* wfll readily understand that the writing 
and publUbins of this paper are not prompt*! by anything like a 
with to amino, by ridicule of a deprt seed and everywhere unjustly 
treated race. It ban •remrd to us, however, that even a aomowhat 
bifch-coloutrd sketch of the Jew*' quarter of London might haTO 
a beneficial effect, in leading to improvement In thoae ( 
habit* and domestic conditions on which health, and even 
M intimately depend.— JBtf. 
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kind ; and towards his dependents he wu exacting, 
tyrannical and overbearing. The chief aim of his exist- 
ence had been to accumulate wealth ; but this accom- 
plished, he was incapable" of enjoying the Westings it 
might hare purchased: The constant companion of 
this miserable old man was an orphan niece, the 
daughter of a deceased brotlier ; and the adoption of 
this child was the only benevolent nfct he was ever 
i known to perform. Borne gleam of natural affection 
had warmed his sordid nature when his dying relative 
had i n treated him to succour 'his friendless and por- 
tionless girl ; but his subsequent conduct towards her 
proved that the protection he had for so many years 
afforded Iter was purely selfish. When he became the 
subject of a debilitating disease, no one else would en- 
dure his impatience and fretfnluess, more especially as 
his domestics were but ill requited for the services they 
rendered him. The patience with which this gentle 
creature endured the ill-humour of her invalid uncle 
was by many attributed to interested views, it being 
generally supposed that she was to become his heiress ; 
but such persons wrongly estimated the character of 
Gertrude Willoughby : her unremitting attentions and 
meek forbearance sprung from a deep sense of grati- ' 
tude. Her sged relative had, she said, been a father to 
her in her utmost need, and she deemed it her duty to 
repay the debt by fulfilling a daughter's part. 

Mr Willoughby was a bigoted professor of religion, 
though lamentably deficient in practical piety ; and the 
lliv. Mr Vivian, the rector of the parish, was the only 
person who was ever received as a guest at the inhos- 
pitable mansion. The young churchman was handsome, 
talented, and accomplished : it was therefore no matter 
of surprise that he should make an impression on the 
warm and susceptible heart of its fair inmate. From 
the hour when she was bereft of her natural protector, 
she had never till now met with a congenial mind. 
The attachment was mutual ; and she was too little 
versed in the cold policy of the world, to take it once 
into consideration that her uncle might object to the 
union. Though Mr Vivian was without personal pro- 
perty, he thought that, as his family was unexception- 
able, and his talents were likely to gain him preferment, 
there could be no reasonable objections to the match. 
He calculated also on the favour with which the old 
man had hitherto regarded him. But love and the san- 
guine spirits of youth had deceived him ; for no sooner 
did he propose himself as a suitor for the young lady, 
than her uncle, in a fit of ungovernable rage, peremp- 
torily ordered him to quit the house, and never more to 
enter it. To the sordid heart of Willoughby all appeal 
was useless. It was his determination that if his niece 
ever married, it should bo some wealthy person ; and 
he was, moreover, too dependent upon her for his daily 
comforts, to make a sacrifice for her happiness. The 
| unfortunate girl had therefore to endure au augmenta- 
1 1 tion. of spleen for what he termed the rector's temerity 
and her ingratitude. 

Gertrude now found her position almost insupport- 
able. A sense of duty had hitherto chained her to the 
sick couch of her relative ; but now that he had acted 
so unkind a part, she began to question if any moral 
obligation really bound her to devote her life to his 
service. Her lover, meanwhile, importunately urged his 
suit by letters sent through the medium of one of the 
domestics. He cmdd not but be aware that any step 
taken by Miss Willoughby against the wishes of her 
uncle would probably deprive her of his fortune ; but he 
was too sincerely attached to her to allow any mercenary 
considerations to influence his conduct He pleaded 
that his living was sufficient to provide them with all 
the comforts of life: its luxuries, he said, neither of 
them desired. The result of this correspondence was. 
that after a brief period of hesitation, Gertrude volun- 
tarily left the Hall to become the wife of the young 
churchman, and mistress of the humble parsonage. 
The rage of the old man at the desertion of his niece 
knew no bounds, and it operated so powerfully upon 
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his health, that he became a more confirmed invalid | 
than before. 

I must now introduce a new, but not unimportant 
personage, to the reader : this was Mary, or, as she ' 
was usually termed, Molly Hawkins, the housekeeper 
at the Hall. Strange stories were whispered in tho 
cottages concerning this woman's early history ; but ! 
all that was really known of her was, that she came ; | 
with her daughter, then a young woman of two or thrce- 
and-twenty, to reside in the village, a few months prior 
to the purchase of the estate by Mr Willoughby, and 
that she was immediately engaged in his establishment. 
The powerful influence she appeared to have over a 
man who would permit no one else to oppose his wishes, 
was a matter of surprise. That influence had not been 
exerted to promote the interests of her master's protegee j 
and now that she had given him some grounds of com- 
plaint, she failed not to do her utmost to aggravate her 
young mistress's offence. So completely did her plan 
of separating the uncle and niece succeed, that the old 
man positively refused every solicitation made by Ger- 
trude to be admitted again to his presence, though she 
had afterwards reason to believe that the letters con- 
taining these appeals had been intercepted by the wily 
attendant, who, now that Willoughby was wholly con- 
fined to his chamber, seldom quitted his side for an hour. 

'Die continued displeasure of her relative was the 
only barrier to the young wife's happiness ; for she en- 
tered on her new duties with delight, and fulfilled them 
in a manner which reflected the highest credit upon , 
her character. Hers were the quiet unobtrusive virtues 1 
which shine most conspicuously within the hallowed 
circle of home ; but as mistress of the rectory, she had , 
a far wider sphere of usefulness than when the humble ' 
dependent of the niggardly master of the Hall. Her j 
liberal hand was now open to reUeve the temporal wants ' 
of her husband's poor parishioners, and she was no less 
willing to co-operate in administering to their spiritual 
necessities. How much good may be accomplished 
through the instrumentality of a pious and amiable 
woman, who devotes her days to offices of charity, the 
records of eternity will alone unfold ! 

Many years glided on thus tranquilly, when an inci- 
dent occurred which effected an unlooked-for change in 
the rector's family. 

The parsonage-house was situated on an eminence 
commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
country ; the Hall was, however, only discernible from 
the window of one of the chambers. When Gertrude f 
first became an inmate of the dwelling, she was wont to 
visit this apartmcut, that she might cast a glance 
towards her late abode. Long association bad made 
her uncle more dear to her than she had herself deemed 
possible; but as year after year passed, and he took 
not the slightest notice of her, all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation ceased. It was the evening of the seventh 
anniversary of her wedding-day ; she was now the 
mother of a little fairy, who made her home even 
more happy than heretofore. She felt, however, on this 
occasion some renewed yearnings of affection towards 
the protector of her helpless youth, and she escaped 
from the cheerful fireside, and the more than usually j 
gay circle which were gathered there, to spend a few i 
minutes in meditation at the little casement The 
night was dark, and she could not discern the mansion, 
but she fixed her eyes in the direction, and called down 
a blessing on the head of its occupant. A sudden blaze 
of light here attracted her attention, and curiosity was 
changed to alarm when she observed that it incressed 
in magnitude. ' The Hall is on fire! — the Hall is on 
fire!' she shrieked forth; and her cry brought licr 
husband and children to the spot. Her surmise was 
too true : some combustible matter had by accident 
ignited in the servants' offices, and the left wing of the 
building was enveloped in flame and smoke. 

Unpopular as Mr Willoughby's parsimonious spirit 
had made him amongst the villagers, they, for the 
sake of his amiable niece, were not slow in rendering 
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assistance. The man-servant came running to solicit 
it juat as Mr Vivian was summoning them to the duty. 
The devastating element in tho meantime destroyed 
nearly the whole of the wing ; and the miserable old 
man, who was lying totally helpless in one of the cham- 
bers, was with difficulty conveyed by his two female 
' domestics to a cottage in the vicinity. Hero Gertrude 
and her husband found him in a state of terror which 
i had almost bereft him of reason. The meeting was 
affecting in the extreme. Seven years had elapsed since 
they had seen each other, and those years had wrought 
a great change in the aspect of the invalid. He appeared 
more like some ghastly spectre than a living being. He 
survived tho shock but a few days, and the only sane 
| sentences he was heard to utter were violent self-accu- 
sations for having wronged his innocent niece. 
These observations naturally led Mrs Vivian to sup- 
| pose that the property had been willed away from her. 

Great, therefore, was her surprise, when, in a deed-box 
, which had escaped the fire, a will, duly signed and 
scaled, was found, making her his sole heiress. This 
document bore the date of the year in wliich the testa- 
tor had taken up his residence at the Hall. 

It is hero necessary to state, that after assisting her 
fellow-servant in conveying her master from the flaming 
mansion, Molly Hawkins had been seized with a fit of 
paralysis, which deprived her of speech and conscious- 
ness. She lay for some weeks in tho cottage of her 
daughter, who was now married to a labourer, and still 
resided in the village ; and here she breathed her last. 
Judith Hawkins, or rather Judith Dawson, was disliked 
and shunned if possible even more than her mother had 
been. The poor man who was so unhappy as to make 
! her his wife was little better than an idiot, and she con- 
j scquently exerted undisputed authority in the family. 

This woman violently and pertinaciously persisted that 
' the Hall, and the immense wealth left by tho late Mr 
Willoughby, was her mother's ; that it had been willed 
to Molly by that gentleman in consideration of her 
long and faithful services ; and that there was a docu- 
ment yet in existence (though it had been suppressed 
by the persons interested) which would prove the truth 
of her statements. These assertions greatly affected the 
sensitive mind of Gertrude. She thought it not impro- 
bable that her uncle had in a fit of anger willed away 
the property which he had previously designed for her. 
His dying words in a great measure corroborated the 
supposition ; yet, as justice was certainly on her side, 
and the pretended heiress lay in a state which gave no 
prospect of light being thrown upon the subject, she 
hesitated not to take possession of the disputed wealth. 

The Hall underwent partial rebuilding and thorough 
repair, and the rector's family subsequently left the little 
parsonage, and took up their abode in it Mr Vivian wna 
now a rich man ; but he was too deeply interested in 
| the profession to which he had devoted himself, to re- 
linquish it because he no longer stood in need of its 
emoluments. He merely engaged a curate to assist, to 
whom he paid the whole of the proceeds of the living, 
and still dwelt amongst his flock, like a father amongst 
his beloved children. Gertrude had it now in her power 
to exercise benevolence without making those self-sacri- 
flces which she had hitherto done, and she and her hus- 
band went hand in hand in works of love and charity. 

Contrary to the wishes of Mrs Vivian, the two 
domestics who had resided so many years with Mr 
Willoughby left the house at his death, and removed 
! Into one of the northern shires. As these people had 
I always shown great attachment to her, she was much 
i surprised at their determination. No mention was 
made of them in the will ; but deeming their services I 
deserving a recompense, she presented them with a 
liandsome sum ere she suffered them to depart 

Gertrude now filled up her establishment from her 
husband's parishioners ; and strange as it may appear, 
amongst these was Susan Dawson, the daughter of her 
bitter foe. This girl had become attached to Mrs 
Vivian from having been a pupil in the village school 



at which that lady presided, and she now begged per- 
mission to become an under-servant in her nursery. 
Gertrude was too generous to permit the misconduct of 
tho mother to affect her treatment of the daughter. 
She, moreover, saw that to remove her from the con- 
taminating influence of evil example would probably be 
to save her from ruin, and she therefore acceded to her 
request without hesitation. 

Another seven years elapsed with little change, ex- 
cepting that Mr Vivian's family increased in number, 
and, if possible, enjoyed an increase of happiness. A 
fresh vicissitude, however, now took place in Gertrude's 
eventful life. Great events frequently spring from 
apparently trifling causes, and we must here enter into 
the detail of some seemingly insignificant matters, in 
order to proceed with our story. 

Some relatives of Mr Vivian, who had been abroad 
for several years, wrote to intimate an intention to visit 
him en route on their return to their residence in Eng- 
land. As this family consisted of the master and mis- 
tress, servants and children, much preparation was 
necessary for their accommodation. Mrs Vivian, there- 
fore, proposed that some chambers, which had not been 
made use of since the death of her uncle, should be 
comfortably furnished for the reception of her own 
domestics, and that they should give up their apart- 
ments for tho time to the strangers. This proposition 
met with general approval, with but one exception, 
and that was to the room which had been occupied by 
Molly Hawkins. A superstitious dread of they knew 
not what made the ignorant people shrink from the 
thought of sleeping in a chamber which she had tenanted. 
Susan Dawson, who was superior to such fears, volun- 
teered, however, to become the occupant The old 
woman was her grandmother, and perhaps she was a 
little indignant at the odium cast upon her character. 
The servants were loud in their opposition to what they 
termed her folly. They were sure, they said, some evil 
would happen to her : and, by a singular coincidence, 
the girl had not occupied the chamber many nights, ere 
she was taken suddenly and seriously UL The cause 
did not certainly originate in the apartment, or any- 
thing connected with it, but no reasoning could per- 
suade the superstitious people out of their preconceived 
opinions an the subject. 

Judith, bad as she was, was not wholly without na- 
tural affection i and hearing that her child was lying ill 
at the Hall, she broke a vow she had made, never to 
enter a house in which Mrs Vivian was mistress, and 
even solicited permission to attend her daughter in the / 
capacity of nurse. Gertrude could not refuse so reason- i 
able a request though it was far from agreeable to her I 
to have a person of Judith Dawson's habits as an in- 
mate of her quiet dwelling. 

The crisis of Susan's malady proved favourable ; but 
as she was for some weeks in a state of extreme weak- 
ness, and unablo to leave her chamber, her mother still 
continued to attend her. Judith was one day reaching 
down a book from a closet, in compliance with the 
request of the invalid, when her hand unconsciously 
touched a secret opening, which disclosed a small aper- 
ture in the wall, wherein something lay concealed ; she 
seized on it with the eagerness of a vulture lighting on 
unexpected prey. 

• Cannot you And the book, mother? * asked the sick 
girl, drawing aside the curtain as she spoke. The 
almost fiendish expression which sat upon the counte- 
nance of her parent terrified her. • What is the mat- 
ter ? ' she demanded, scarcely knowing whether to be- 
lieve she was in a state of sanity or not 

' Nothing — nothing,' was the woman's reply; and she 
strove to conceal the parchment, for such it was, which 
she had purloined, in her apron. 

' Mother, yon have taken something from that closet » 
whatever it may be, it is neither yours nor mine. I 
intreat of you to restore it to IU place.' 

Judith answered by a burst of wild laughter. Find- 
ing all attempts at concealment vain, she resolved 
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j to terrify her daughter into silence. * I have found 
I that which will show who it mistress of this mansion,' 
she exultingly said, holding up the scroll to Susan's 
view ; ' but I charge you to speak of it at your peril. 
Mrs Vivian will learn her downfall soon enough.' 

The menacing words which fell from the lips of her 
parent, the horrible gestures which accompanied them, 
I and a presentiment that some evil was impending, ope- 
rated so powerfully on the feelings of the sick girl, that 
1 she sunk back on her pillow in a state of insensibility. 
A relapse of the disorder was the result But though 
her life was now in imminent danger, Judith did not 
scruple to leave her, and set out that very night on a 
journey to London, that she might have legal advice on 
the matter which was uppermost in her thoughts. 

Dread of her mother's resentment, and disinclination 
to expose her faults, induced Susan to regard her in- 
junction to silence ; but the concealment preyed on her 
mind, and affected her already enfeebled frame to such 
a degree, that though the malady was subdued, it was 
apprehended that she would sink into a decline. Susan's 
fondness for the children, and her general good conduct, 
had much endeared her to her mistress, and Mrs 
Vivian proposed visiting an adjacent watering-place, 
for the sole purpose of affording her the benefit of 
change of air and sea-bathing. The family were on the 
eve of departure, when apprised, through the medium 
of a man of law, that proceedings would forthwith be 
commenced against Gertrude Vivian for the unlawful 
possession of certain property, which could be proved 
to belong to one Judith Dawson, in right of her mother 
Mary Hawkins, whom he affirmed to have been the 
lawful heiress to the said property. 

This letter threw tho Vivians into consternation. 
The matter had remained quiet so long, that they had 
almost forgotten that their right had been disputed. 
The rector was willing to hope that no positive docu- 
ment bad been found ; but Susan, to whom the intelli- 
gence was tenderly communicated by her gentle mis- 
tress, now felt it to be her duty to reveal all she knew 
on the subject. This confession threw a fresh aspect on 
the affair: still Mr Vivian hoped it could be proved 
that the testator was in a state of imbecility when the 
more recent will was dictated and signed; on this 
ground his wife could maintain her own right to be 
iii violate. The visit to the watering-place was of course 
set aside, and Susan earnestly begged permission to 
. accompany them to London. Shu felt herself placed 
j in a most painful position. Her conscience, judgment, 
' I and every sentiment of affection and gratitude, induced 
her to espouse the cause of the Vivians — to espouse it 
, in opposition to a parent. 

We will not dwell upon the process of law : suffice it 
j to say, that when the new will was brought before the 
court, it was found to be legal. It had been duly signed 
by the late Mr Willoughby's two domestics, John and 
Margaret Webb; and these persons, having been sub- 
i paenaed by Judith Dawson, were obliged to confess, 
! when put to their oath, though it was with evident 
reluctance, that their late master was to all appearance 
j perfectly sane when the will received his signature. 

The fact was, that Webb and his wife had been 
prevailed on to give their sanction to what they 
felt to be an unjust act; and they had left the neigh- 
bourhood on the death of their master, with the hope 
of escaping any further involvement in the unhappy 
affair, should the will in favour of the old woman ever 
come to light. 
By these means Gertrude was dispossessed of her 
i ancle's property, and, with her family, once again re- 
■ turned to the rectory. Mrs Dawson did not make, as 
may be supposed, a very good use of the wealth she had 
acquired by such means. She launched out into the 
most reckless extravagance, and gathered together a 
number of dissolute and unprincipled people, whose 
persuasions and intemperate example had so powerful 
an effect on the weak mind of Iter husband, that he fell 
• victim to the excesses ia which be vu induced to 



indulge. No words can give an adequate idea of the 
distress endured by Susan. The holy influences of 1 
such a home as she shared in the rector's family had 
naturally tended to elevate her character, aa well as 
refine her manners ; and she now positively refused to 
share any part of the ill-gotten wealth. As Mrs Vivian 
could no longer afford to keep up her former establish- 
ment, she sought a situation in a distant town, that she 
might be removed from the more immediate knowledge 
of what was passing in her native village. 

Growing weary at length of the amusements which 
a country village afforded, Mrs Dawson purchased a 
handsome house in oue of the principal squares in the 
metropolis. She here spent her time in frequenting 
places of public resort, or in giving expensive entertain- j 
ments. There are always a set of persons to be met with 
who will flutter around the wealthy, be their preten- 
sions to respectability or their moral worth what it 
may. The widow, therefore, found it an easy matter 
to fill her spacious drawing-rooms with guests who 
wore at least a fashionable appearance. II their cha- 
racters had been investigated, it would have been dis- 
covered that not one of them could bear a very strict 
scrutiny. 

A career of reckless vice is not often of long duration. I 
Such was the case with the course pursued by this 
worthless woman. In less than three years after she 
became possessed of Mr Willoughby's property, she met 
with an accident which suddenly terminated her miser- 
able life. 

The dreadful intelligence was communicated to Susan 
by the attorney who had acted for her mother in the 
late law affair ; and he made it known in so abrupt and 
unfeeling a manner, that her sensitive mind for a time 
sunk under it, and she was again thrown upon a bed of 
sickness. The first shock over, however, she made a 
strong effort to undertake a journey to her native village, 
with the view of paying a visit to her late master and 
mistress. 

It was tho winter season, and night had closed in ere 
the chaise in which she travelled reached the place of 
its destination. She was au unexpected guest, but not 1 < 
on that account unwelcome. The family group, collected J 
around a blazing fire in the little parlour, now consisted 
of eight smiling faces. Mr Vivian was reading aloud 
from an amusing and instructive volume, whilst his wife I 
and elder daughters were engaged with the needle. It 
was a beautiful picture of domestic harmony and hap- 
piness, and it so powerfully affected the mind of the 
visitor, that she could not utter a word in reply to the 
various questions put to her regarding her health, and 
whether, judging from her haggard aspect, any misfor- 
tune had befalleu her. 

' It is not in the power of wealth to purchase such 
peace as I find here,' she mentally soliloquised, *nor 
can it, I think, even add to it.' 

The family had not heard of the death of Mrs Daw- i 
son. Great was therefore their surprise when Susan, 
on recovering her self-possession, put into the rector's 
hands a paper signed by herself, giving up all claim to 
the property, which, she affirmed, had been legally, but 
nevertheless unjustly, held by her late mother. Asto- 
nishment for some moments chained Mr Vivian's lip ; 
but when he did speak, it was to express the admiration 
he felt for this noble act Gertrude embraced her as 
she would have done a sister or a daughter. ' Dear 
Susan,' she said, ' your exemplary conduct has con- 
ferred more real honour upon you than a coronet could 
have bestowed. Yon love us, and you imagine that 
you owe us a debt of gratitude, but I am convinced that 
a higher motive has instigated you to this self-sacrifice. 
A deep sense of justice, which the laws of man cannot | 
controvert, though they may render it nugatory, has 
been tho leading spring of your actions, and you would 
have relinquished a claim you felt to be unjust had we 
been total strangers to you.' 

♦ You have rightly judged me, dear Mrs Vivian,* 
Susan made answer. 
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Gertrude, with the perfect concurrence of her hus- 
band, would have forced a considerable turn on the 
noble-minded girl, who was thus the means of reinstat- 
ing them in their former affluence, bnt she positively 
refused its acceptance. It was her wish to resume her 
former position in the family, but they would not hear 
of her being received otherwise tlian as a friend. An- 
other offer was, however, made her, which was, to be- 
come the mistress of an establishment of her own. A 
young farmer in the neighbourhood, charmed with the 
part she had taken in the affair, now came forward 
as a suitor for her hand, and was accepted. 

It need scarcely be told that Mr and Mrs Vivian did 
all iu their power to advance the interests and promote 
the happiness of the young couple. They educated their 
children, and advanced their interests in life. Nearly 
threescore years have passed since the above-related 
transactions occurred. The inhabitants of the Ilall and 
the inmates of tlie farm now lie in the little churchyard, 
but the name of Susan Dawson is remembered in her 
native village, and her moral worth is still the theme of 
panegyric among its inhabitants. 



A &WARM or LOCUSTS. 

Speaking of natural exhibitions, a fall of locusts is, be- 
yond all comparison, the most awful I liarc ever seen ; and 
I may bo excused for digressing from the immediate thread 
of my narrative to give my readers Rome account of that 
dreadful scourge, which is considered in eastern and south- 
ern countries the most unfailing manifestation of the wrath 
of God. Travelling along the western coast of Africa, I 
once beheld this terrible infliction. These creatures fell in 
thousands and ten thousands around us and upon us, along 
the sands on which we were riding, and on the sea that was 
beating at our feet ; vet we were removed front their moat 
oppressive influence ; for a few huudred yards to our right, 
darkening the air, the great innumerable host came on 
slowly and steadily, advancing in a direct line, and in a 
mighty moving column. The fall of locusts from this cen- 
tral column was so groat, tliat when a cow, directly under 
the line of flight, attempting ineffectually to graze in the 
field, approached her mouth to the grass, there rose imme- 
diately so dense a swarm, that her head was for the mo- 
ment almost concealed from sight; and as she moved along, 
bewildered by this worse than Egyptian plague, clouds of 
locusts rose up under her feet, visible even at a distance as 
clouds of dust when set in motion by the wind on a stormy 
day. At tlte extremity of the field I saw the husbandmen 
bending over their staffs, and gazing with hopeless eyes 
upon that host of death, which swept liko a destroying angel 
over the land, and consigned to ruin all the pros|>ccta of 
the year ; for wherever that column winged its flight, be- 
neath its withering influence the golden glories of the har- 
vest perished, ana the leafy honours of the forest disap- 
peared. There stood those ruined men, silent and motion- 
less, overwhelmed with the magnitude of their calamity, 
yet conscious of their utter inability to control it ; while, 
farther on, where some woodland lay in the immediate line 
of the advancing column, heath set on fire, and trees kind- 
ling into a blase, testified the general horror of a visitation 
which the ill fated inhabitants endeavoured to avert by 
such a frightful remedy. They believed that the smoke 
ariting from the burning forest, and ascending into the air, 
would impede the direct march of the column, throw it 
into confusion, drive the locusts out to sea, and thus deliver 
the country from their desolating presence.— Lurd Carnar- 
von* ' Portugal and Oalicia.' 

SCARCITY OF YOU NO CKLKBRITIEfl. 

R is rather curious at first, to one unfamiliar with the 
artistic world, to see how little youth is to I* met with 
amongst the celebrities. Our young poets are iniddle- 
sgod men ; our rising authors are bald ; our distinguished 
painters arc passing into the 'sere and yellow leaf;' our 
very * young Kuglandcr* ' are getting gray and pursy. The 
truth "is, life is short, and art is long; and although a privi- 
leged man does sometimes, in the ardour of youth, reach 
the summit of reputation by a bound, cither from the 
prodigal richness of his genius, or from having hit the 
favour of the movement, yet, as a general rule, celebrity 
is slowly gained, and not without many years of toilsome 
effort— bnee*. 



YESTERDAY. 

I skr It now, through bygone years, 

A s plainly ns of yore ! 
Though grief and aga have worn life's page 

And stained Its traces o'sr. 
That fairy home of boyhood'* time. 

When the world was pure an<l gay. 
Cornea sweeping back o'er memory's track 

As fresh as yesterday. 

I see again the well-known scene— 

I tread the path snew 
Where lily, rose, and eglantine. 

Commingling fragrance threw : 
You cannot say I'm weak and old, 

Or that my locks are gray— 
I'm hale and young— I stand among 

The scenes of yesterdsy ! 



old, and hallowed oak, 
icalnt 




The stately wave thy branches 



i thy 

I mused the hours away. 
Nor thought too bright the dreams I mac 
In sunny yesterday. 

Thou creeping vine, that lov'st to twins 

Around the rottsgc door. 
And weave thy slender, nctty arms 

II y chamber lattice o'er— 
I've clapped my little bands for glee, 

And thought no vine so gay 
As the vine that clustered fruits for me 

In childhood's yesterday ! 

Ye tinted flowers of varied hne. 
That fringe the walks along — 

Ye modest plants that hide from view 
Amtd-t the blooming throng— 

I'm bonneting down your garden slops 
With my loag-f orgot 'Hurra'* 

I'm shooting loud the song of Hope 
You taught me yesterday ! 



I still; 



if alas! 

Forme. 
The blood 

Creep* slowly now and chill ; 
My sight grows dltn-roy limbs grow 

The vision 
Though bright it 

Of bygone 




—Frost the Cottage Gardener. 



ClIARLKS Wll.TOX. 



CONFESSION. 

Be not ashamed to confess that you have been in the 
wroug. It is but owning what you need not be ashamed 
of, that you now have more sense than you had before to 
see your error; more humility to acknowledge it; and 
grace to correct it.— 



MARRIAGE OF MORAVIAN MISSIONARIES. 

We have received a letter from a lady belonging to the 
Moravian Commuuion, informing us that the author of an 
article in No. 244 of this Journal, entitled • A Ride in South 
Africa,' is mistaken as to the marriage of the missionaries. 
It seems they do not invariably go out unmarried, and 
some are married at the Cape. Hie ' lot,' our correspon- 
dent adds, is a religions ceremony, performed occasionally 
by the elders of the congregations for the pur|«jse of ascer- 
taining ' whether it is the Lord's will that such and such 
a thing be done, 4 and unless * cast,' as she phrases it, at the 
desire of the individual affected by the result, it is not 
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NATIONALITY. 
Nationality is one of the most mischievous words in 
the dictionary. It has occasioned the bitterest wars 
related in history, and at this moment is setting all 
Europe by the ears. Peace — wealth— home— family s 
these trifles may go, and their moan is soon made, but 
let us flght to the last for our nationality ! I wonder 
what nationality means ? 

A nation being an aggregate of individuals, its mind 
must be formed of numerous different opinions and 
shades of opinion, and its manners exhibit the same 
variety. One would think that there could be no com- 
mon rallying-point here ; but the fact is otherwise. One 
aggregate is different from another aggregate, just as 
one individual is different from another individual; 
and climate, soil, government, and a thousand other 
and more obscure circumstances, give a distinguishing 
tone even to the diversities of a nation. Among these 
circumstances, not the least, perhaps, is physical con. 
stitution, transmitted, as regards a people, in the same 
way as family likeness, moral and personal. It matters 
not what difference there may be in the social condition 
of the members of the community ; rich and poor, noble 
and mean, all bear a certain resemblance to each other, I 
and all have done so from the first period of their con- 
gregation. The fighting Roman of ancient times was 
not more different from the trading Carthaginian, than 
is the volatile Frenchman of to-day from the steady 
Englishman. Nationality, therefore, or nationalnesa, as 
it used to be written, is the expression of the common 
idiosyncrasy, it is, in fact, the egotism of a nation. 

An individual who does not assert his own right*, 
cannot love right for itself; and if he is tender of the 
rights of others, this can only spring from fear or tem- 
porary interest It is not the assertion of right, how- 
ever, that constitutes egotism, but the assertion of self 
in totality. An egotist values a thing because it is his ; 
an opinion, because it is he who holds it ; and not on 
account of any intrinsic worth or wisdom in what he 
values. Such a character is devoted to ridicule by the 
common consent of mankind ; and perhaps it is time 
to inquire whether there is anything that should exempt 
the egotism of a nation from being placed in the same 
category. May not the reverence with which we view 
nationality arise in some degree from our moral per- 
ceptions being confused by its complication ? 

When a smaller nation is absorbed in a greater, before 
weeping over ruined nationality, or girding on our 
sword to fight in its rescue, we should inquire what 
general civilisation has gained by the revolution, and 
what the individual sufferer has lost. Perhaps it has 
lost a bad government ; perhaps it has been freed from 
feudal oppression ; perhaps it has been removed from a 
position in which society made, and could make, no 



progress. In this case nationality is mistaken ; as 
mistaken as the Scotch at Culloden; as mistaken as 
the Ilighlanders when they refused to abandon their un- 
seemly costume and antiquated language, because these 
were their own. But nationality rarely reasons. A 
serf fights for his collar as bitterly as a noble for his 
estate. At the famous partition of Poland, the country 
vas the property of a handful of landowners, and the 
masses of the people were merely animals of burden 
belonging to the soil. But what of that? The serfs 
were Poles, and they rallied round the national flag, 
and fought and died in thousands for a cause to which 
they could not give even the name of liberty. Such 
is Irish nationality at this hour. The people, starved 
or neglected by a body of incompetent and generally 
heartless landlords, desire to have a king and a parlia- 
ment of these landlords, as a panacea for all their ills ! 

If there is a mistake, it may be possible to discover 
what it is. Let us at least stir up the subject Let us 
look behind the folds of that worn ancr-clotted standard, 
beneath which so much blood has been shed, and try to 
find out what they hide. 

The Spartans, in a moral point of view, were perhaps 
the most distinguished people of antiquity, and they 
had likewise the most nationality. Their little state 
was the object of universal admiration i contemporary 
historians conceded to them the superiority over all the 
Greeks ; they carried on for ages a career of unexampled 
prosperity; and when ancient Sparta was at an end, 
and they had entered into the regime of the modern 
world, the remains of their impetus carried them on 
through the system of states that perished under the 
Macedonian rule, and afterwards through those of the 
Acluean league, till they were the last community of 
Greece which sunk into village insignificance in the 
empire of Rome. During a great part of their long and 
lofty career, the nationality of the Spartans must have 
been of the true sort ; and it must have been only by slow 
degrees that it became diluted or travestied by the con- 
taminations of the vulgar world. Here, then, we may 
obtain some light. Let us inquire what this peculiar 
nationality was, and in what it differed from the ob- 
viously mistaken nationalities of our own time. 

But do not be alarmed. There is no occasion for a 
dissertation on the institutions of ancient Sparta. The 
Spartans were not half so proud of their red or purple 
garments ns the Highlanders were of their kilts. They 
were a little partial, perhaps, to block broth (the 
national kail or parritch). but even this they would 
not have made the watchword of liberty. They would 
not have died for the soup on which they lived, 
turning away with sickness from turtle and mulliga- 
tawney. Their pride was in matters of quite a different 
sort; and how could it have been otherwise with a 
people to whom the neighbouring communities sent for 
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counsellors and commanders. as to a general nursery of 
statesmen and warrior* ? Would these governments 
have sent in tlie hour of their need to invoke the aid | 
of men who wore red coats, or who wero adepts in 
eating black broth ? The nationality of the Spartans 
was no materialism like this. It was moral and intel- 
lectual. It prided itself on energy, penetration, bravery, 
generosity, and self-denial ; and a devotion of this kind 
was found in practice to withstand the revolutions of 
Greece, and the wear and tear of ages. 

' When I observed,' says Xenophon, 1 that this nation, 
though not the most populous, was the most powerful 
state of Greece, I was seized with wonder, and with an 
earnest desire to know by what arts it attained its 
pre-eminence ; but when I came to the knowledge of its 
institutions, my wonder ceased. As one man excels 
another, and as he who is at pains to cultivate his mind 
must surpass the person who neglecta it, so the Spartans 
should excel every nation, being the only state in which 
virtue is studied as the object of government.' What 
the virtue of that people was, it is foreign to my present 
purpose to inquire. Let as be satisfied with knowing 
that it belonged to the character, not the position ; that 
it was moral, not physical ; that it did not depend on 
forms, or dynasties, or native localities, but that, if 
dispossessed, by force of arms, of their country, the 
retreating sound of the Spartan fife would have led its 
unchanged denizens to found a new empire upon new 
ground, and radiate freedom and wisdom over n new 
circle of admiring neighbours. 

To come from aggregates to individuals : what do we 
think of the man whose egotism refers only to his coat, 
or his horse, or his house, or his estate ? Do we think 
much better of him in whom it points to family antiquity, 
going back perhaps to the progenitor whose talent and 
valour won those advantages of which his descendant can 
only boast ? In fact, in the case of individuals we have 
no difficulty. It is only when we come to national com- 
plications that wo are puzzled, and confound names with 
things. When a man loses in speculation a house for 
which he has n high value, either because it was his own 
acquisition, or because it had been the seat of his family 
for centuries — or if the house is forcibly removed, to 
make way for a road or other public benefit — we may 
pity him for the misfortune, but we never suppose that 
he has been injured In his moral self. He is the snnie 
man as before, with the same moral qualities, the same 
intellectual powers. Nothing has been changed but 
those external things in which the experience of the 
world sliows their possessors have no perpetual property. 
A new shifting of places has occurred, a new arrange- 
ment been made — and that is nil: perhaps the small 
revolution turns out for the general good, and we con- 
sole ourselves with the idea, that private losses ore 
public gainB. 

The fortunes of nations, or aggregates of individuals, 
are kioked upon with a different eye. With them 
everything is to be permanent. Institutions good, 
bad, and indifferent, most remain intact. The terri- 
tory lost in the chances of war, or swallowed up in a 
new system of states, having been once theirs, must be 
theirs in right for ever. Discontent with the changed 
order of things is virtue ; insurrection, however utterly 
hopeless, heroism ; and when the masses of the people 
wilfully remain, age after age, idle, filthy, and utarv- 
ing, we lament their ruisfortuues, and honour their pa- 
triotism. 

There- can be no watchwords more respectable or 
more glorious, when properly used, than • country' and 
• liberty ;' but unde r these names we fight as often for 
shadows as realities. When called upon to lanieut a 
tiling that is lost, we should inquire, in the case of 
nations, just as we do in that of individuals, what is its 
value? The answer will be received in both cases from 
the manner arid aspect of those who demand our sym- 
pathy ; for if they have no qualities wortlty of respect, 
they can have lost nobbing that deserves to bo deplored. 
It is needless to apply these observations at preseut to 



any case in particular. We would rather wait till the 
grand shuttling of the cards is over which is now going 
on in Kurt i pp. and then look at the state of the game. 

In the meantime, we would confine ourselves to pro- 
testing against the abuse of the word 'nationality.' 
which really refers to those qualities of a people which 
defeat cannot take away, and not to external circum- 
stances, perpetually changing in the onward movement 
of society. Misconception on this point is full of prac- 
tical mischief. It hinders us from understanding liis- 
tory, and therefore from benefiting by its lessons. It 
distorts and t rate sties contemporary events, and fills 
tl.e world with illusions. Bven in private life it ob- 
scures our perceptions, and prevents us from distin- 
guishing right from wrong. It invests our o>cn country 
and our own country men with a fantastic and unreal 
eminence which provincialises and vulgarises us. If 
our particular nation is distinguished for anything good 
or great, let us unite the ideas of the thing and its qua- 
lities, and form of that union the standard of our na- 
tionality. Thus we shall no longer be confused by 
associations, and swindled by names, but possess a test 
whereby to know whom to recognise as compatriots or 
reject as aliens. L. It. 

STORY OF NICHOLAS DECHAMP. 

It was towards the cl ue of the year 1685, at a time 
when many of the fairest districts of France were being 
abandoned by thousands of their most industrious inha- 
bitant*, in consequence of the persecutions engendered 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, that a small 
tradiug vessel, which had sailed ten days previously 
from the coast of Bretagne, came to an anchor off the 
harbour of Greenock, At that period, any arrival from 
a foreign country was an evunt of universal interest to 
the population of this then modest little seaport ; but in 
tho present instance, that interest was greatly enhanced 
when it became known that the vessel in question had 
sailed from the shores of France, and that she conveyed 
as passengers some of the individuals who were obliged 
to fiee from their nativo Ian . in cuu sequence of the 
impolitic bigotry of Louis XIV. 

These, however, were but two in number — one a man 
rather under the middle stature, who had evidently 
long passed the meridian of life, but who still ap|ieared 
to possess much energy of character and physical acti- 
vity ; the other a little black-eyed brunette of seven or 
eight years of age, naturally, it could be observed, of a 
lively and happy disposition, but upon whose youthful 
features there lingered the marked traces of recent 
sorrow or fatigue. It was evident to the beholder that 
they were parent and child. 

The first - mentioned was Nicholas Dechamp, an 
ardent member of the Vrotestant party in France. He 
had been for many years established as a paper-manu- 
facturer in the vicinity of the Loire, and h id by honest 
industry succeeded iu acquiring a lath- fortune, when 
every sense of security, either for himself or his pro- 
perty, was dissipated by that blighting act of intoler- 
ance to which we have just referred. At this period 
he had bceu for soma time a widower ; and of a oucc 
numerous family, all that now remained to him was 
ouc solitary flower — the last come, and the last pre- 
served — his youthful daughter Eltse. Obliged to aban- 
don Ids homo and business, he had hastily realised a 
•mail portion of his property and had with his child 
secured a passage iu a vessel bound for the Clyde— a 
destination to which he was directed in a great mea- 
sure by accident. 

It may easily be conceived that this sudden reverse 
of fortune was felt as a severe infliction by Dechamp, 
especially when he looked on his young companion, and 
thought of the hardships she might be required to 
undergo. But he was a man of a stout heart ; he felt 
that be suffered in a good cause, and was buoyed up 
by the cheerful hope tliat ho would not be altogether 
deserted in lus calamity. His eye had not long rested 
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of on tho rugged mountains of thn north, when he began 
In dream over what might yet be his— a quiet home in 
the land of the stranger, of which hia fondly-loved child 
should be the presiding geota* to sweeten with her 
atli-ction the fifty* i>t' his declining ago. 

Despite the difficulties to bo encountered by a 
foreigner, from hie ignorance of the language of the 
inhabitants and other causes, I>ct hamp had not long 
set foot in Greenock before he bad the good fortune to 
make several friends, by whom he waa encouraged in 
the design which he had entertained, soon after his 
arrival, of endeavouring to prosecute his basinets in the 
west of Scotland. With this object in view he set out, 
accompanied by his young Companion, from whom he 
could not part, on a tour of observation ; and after hav- 
ing paid a visit, among other place*, to the flourishing 
city of Glasgow, he eventually found himself in a se- 
cluded comer on the banks of the river Cart, at no 
great distance from the historically-celebrated field and 
village of Lnngside. Here it was that, after having 
made the necessary arrangements with the proprietor 
of the ground, he resolved to take up his abode, with 
the view of commencing what waa almost an entirely 
new branch of industry in Scotland— tho manufacture 
of paper; a commodity for which this country was at 
that period chiefly indebted to the Dutch. 

l)echamp'8 beginnings were neces»arily on a very 
limited scale, and, as was to be expected, he had many 
difficulties to overcome; but his perseverance and in- 
dustry were unbounded, and these eventually led him 
on the way to success. Having succeeded m the first 
step requisite — that of procuring a residence, with ad- 
joining premises, which, by a little alteration, were 
made available to his purpose — his next proceeding was 
to collect a supply of the raw material, as it may be 
called, necessary to his undertaking. With this view 
he was accustomed, as is still mentioned in oral records, 
to perambulate the neighbouring districts, visiting the 
guidwives of the farmers and cotters, and somewhat 
astonishing them by his inquiries for old rags, often 
telling them in his broken English that however soiled 
and apparently worthless, he would • Buy dem all, and 
make dem very good for de lily-vite paper.' 

It would appear that he was very soon successful in 
convincing the good people of the country around that 
it was their interest to follow his advice, and that in 
due time he waa enabled to commence operations with 
a sufficient accumulation of materials, and a fair pro- 
mise of future supplies. At first, his progress was slow 
and tedious, but having by degrees engaged a few assist- 
ants, who were willing to be instructed in the mysteries 
of this novel employment, he began gradually to expe- 
rience the onward current of success ; and so steadily 
did it bear him along, that m the course of a few years 
he found himself at the head of a very flourishing 'busi- 
ness, possessed of much enlarged manufacturing pre- 
mises, and all that could be desired in a comfortable 
domestic establishment. 

Ever since his settlement in the vicinity, ho had be- 
come a regular attender in the parish church of Cath- 
enrt ; yet he seems, while enjoying a certain measure 
of their respect, to .have been for a considerable period 
regarded with some feelings of distrust l>y the majority 
of the simple-minded rustics who worshipped with him 
in that temple. He was a frenchman, and had come 
fmm a 'popish country:' these were suspicious facts; 
and although it was generally known that he was an 
exile for conscience' sake, nnd that he led a sedate and 
blameless life, still this was not entirely sufficient to 
dispel occasional doubts ns to his opinions being of a 
perfectly orthodox character. Sensible, apparently, of 
the existence of such a feeling, he had, in order to its 
removal, as well, perhaps, as from other and higher 
motives, made application, a year or two nfter his 
nrrivil, to be admitted a member of the Church of 
Scotland. After surmounting some difficnlties which 
by in the way he at length succeeded in effecting this 
object, but only, according to parish records, nfter he 



had publicly-appeared before tho congregation of Cath- 
cart, and in its presence made a rcuunciation both of 
the Pope and the devil ! 

Meantime as years moved on, and as Dechamp 
found both his moans and business on the increase — 
thanks, in some measure, to tlve energetic traders of the 
adjacent city of Glasgow — the young companion of his 
expatriation, the joyous-hearted Elise, had passed from 
the morning of girlhood into the more advanced day of 
life — acknowledged on every side to be one of the * bon- 
niest lassies' for many a mile around. The apple of 
her father's eye, she was in reality more to him than 
his sincerely religious spirit would allow him to believe, 
far less to acknowledge ; while with the workpeople he 
employed, as well as with young and old among his 
more immediate neighbours, Peggy Decliarap, as she 
was familiarly styled, was no acknowledged favourite, 
to whom every one was ready to tender a kind word 
when occasion offered, or if by chance over-diffident for 
such nn act, to doff at least in silent respect the in 
general well-worn ' bonnet of blue,' By the time when 
she was verging cm her eighteenth year, the fondest 
expectations of the father may be said to have been 
realised. He had indeed secured to himself a peaceful 
home in the hind of the stranger, ami of that home his 
daughter was to him tho solace and delight. 

It may readily be surmised that a young person pos- 
sessed of so many attractions as Peggy Dechamp was 
not likely to have attained the age in question without 
awakening in some hearts feelings of a rather tenderer 
nature than those of mere admiration : but hereby 
hangs a tale. Among those of his neighbours with 
whom Dechamp became more intimately acquainted 
soon after his settlement on tho banks of the Cart was 
a person named Hall, who carried on the business of 
a miller at no great distance from where the former 
had taken up his quarters. Hall, a man of some pro- 
perty, and of respectable standing in the parish, had at 
an early period shown considerable kindness to the 
lonely refugee and his child. He had at their first 
acquaintance made them heartily welcome to his fire- 
side, which was enlivened by the presence of one of tho 
most thrifty and good-natured wives in Clydesdale, and 
a family of two sons ; the one an active youth, who took 
a part in the labours of the mill, and the other a fine 
boy about ten years of age, who, at tbe period in ques- 
tion, was attending the parish school. 

The intimacy thus early formed between Dechamp 
and the miller's family gradually ripened into a steady 
friendship, and it was with sincere gratification that. 
In the course of a few years. John and Isabella Hall 
beheld the increase of their neighbour's prosperity. 
Meantime their youngest son 'Jamie' had finished his 
education— tho plain education of a Scottish farmer's 
son — and it had become necessary for his parents to 
consider about his future employment Jamie being a 
lsd of a qniet disposition, with a rather studioas turn of 
mind and very diffident manners, it had early been their 
intention to have him educated for the 'kirk;' but to 
the prospect of a ministerial life the boy himself had, 
probably from a want of self-confidence, a rooted objec- 
tion : on which account the design had been abandoned. 
Now, however, something decided required to be fixed 
upon, and it was when Mr Hall was on ono occasion 
referring to the subject in Dechamn's presence, that 
the lively Frenchman ejaculated, ' why you not make 
him a papermaker? Put him vith me, and I shall 
teach hhn a pood trade.' Suffice it to say, this proposal 
was eventually approved of ; nnd with Jamie's ready 
consent, he became Mr Dechamp's indentured appren- 
tice. In this new position, let it be added, he soon gained 
the good opinion of his employer, equally by his steady 
Attention to business and by his modest obliging dis- 
position ; in which, however, there prevailed what may 
be termed rather too much of reserve. 

Young Hall was in the last vear of his apprentice- 
ship, and had nearly Completed his twentieth vear. He 
had been famitar with the presence of lVggy Dechamp 
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Voqi the davs of lior girlhood ; they had, in fact, grown 
in almost Hide by side. Was not he, then, one of those 
,11 whom the opening charms uf the dark-eyed beanty 
had told with more than common effect? Alas! it was 
M; and Jamie deeply loved; hut hii love was in every 
sense a silent one, and so carefully concealed within his 
breast, that no one, not even the fair creature who had 
inspired the feeling, as yet knew of or suspected its ex- 
istence. Kind and alike affable to all, she on her part did 
n,,t appear to have imbibed any particular predilections ; 
or ir it could he said that she had ever exhibited the 
slightest trait of partiality more favourable to one indi- 
vidual than another, that partiality evidently pointed 
at her father's sedate apprentice Jamie Hall. Hut 
Jamie had never detected or dreamt of anything of this 
kind : he felt diffident of himself when compared with 
Others of her known admirers; and this feeling no doubt 
increased the natural bashfulness which made him 
■brink from any of those little attentions which might 
have told his lore. 

Tlius were matters situated— young Hall not alto- 
gether an object of indifference, it may be, to her on 
whom his secret thoughts were spent— when one fine 
maimer afternoon, while his own people were still at 
work, and his friend the miller busied in his usrnil avo- 
catiuus. Mr IHchamp unexpectedly entered the clean 
tidy kitchen, where Mrs Hall was seated alone at her 
•pinning-whcel, and after his usual cordial salutation, 
told her that he was come to have a little conversation 
u iih her. It was a frequent custom with him to * look 
in " in this manner at pa-want, and after a few kind iu- 
uuiries, or a little friendly chat, to pass upon his way ; 
but on this occasion the good lady could perceive from 
his manner that he had something of more importance 
than usual to communicate; so, after a cheerful wel- 
come, she smilingly added, ' Just tak* tho guidmau's 
chair, Mr Dechamp, and let me hear what it's a' about.' 

The purport of her visitor's communication was this : 
— 1 He felt,' he said, ' that lie was becoming an old man ; 
that he could not expect to survive many additional 
years ; and that he was, in consequence, very desirous 
of seeing his daughter respectably settled in life ; for he 
grieved at the possibility of his child being left without 
a natural protector, in a land where, although possessed 
of many friends, she had not a single relation. She 
would inherit whatever property he left, and that, he 
wns happy to think, would in all probability not be in- 
< a msiderable ; and," he continued, 1 it had been for some 
time a cherished idea of his, that, if agreealde to Mr 
and Mrs Hall, it would be an exccllcut thing to have 
their "good boy Jamie" for a son-in-law. But htlasV 
added the worthy Frenchman with a shrug of the 
shoulders, 'I fear that your Jamie is very cold, and 
tluit lie care* for my Peggy uothing at all.' Willi 
theso vkws and impressions he had com?, he snid, to 
open tlie matter, leaving her to judge whether it would 
be advisable to mention it to her husband, or to cu- 
ikavour to sound Jnmiu himself upon the subject. 

Mrs Hall was not very much surprised at this dis- 
ci .Mire, for it had often occurred to her that a match 
b i«i en her son and the papermaker's heiress would 
not prove by any means a bad arrangement She even 
1, 1 1 a suspicion that Jamie was not entirely Mind to 
the attractions of the merry-hearted Peggy Dechamp ; 
but she was sensible that any attempt to pry into the 
matter would have an injurious effect, ao slic merely 
indulged in an occasional guess upon the subject, and 
kept her surmises entirely to herself. To Mr Dechamp 



she accordingly replied, that in so far as she was con 
cemed, she could see nothing objectionable in what he 
proposed, but that she would of course consult her hus- 
band before saying anything farther on the subject; 
and that, if it was his wish that she should do so, she . 
would certainly take a motlier's privilege of speaking to 
her sou on a matter of so much importance to liimscir. 

The ' outs and inns' of these matters it is unnecessary 
to follow. Mr Hall would appear to have entered very 
much into his wife's opinion on this 7non*ntous question, 



while the hitter actually broached the whole? trfatfMfc 
Jamie himself; but as to all that passed on the occasion 
wc arc unfortunaMv in the dark. It irtoS, libWdrvef, 
within aboUt a week 6f s<5 of the day of hf» riSTt to Mrs 
Hail, as MVUct rutTip was walking In the Kttle ertrdeti 
adjoining, while his workpeople weTt- absent at dinner, 
that he beheld, through tin open window of his estab- 
lishment—oh, astounding fact!— the hitherto bashful 
and retiring apprentice attempting to snatch a kisi 
from— emild he folic vc Uis eyes'?— yet it ww so^-hh 
daughter Peggy ; and there wai l'eggy herself, radiant 
w?th blushes, and struggling to escape from .ramie's 
embrace. This was quite enough — all that fbr the 
moment he could have desired to see. He wsa not orte 
of those cruel fathers who would glory in dashrng the 
cup from the lips of young and joyous love— not he! 
So quietly wifhdra* fog from his accidentally-acquired 
post of observation, he mechanically continued on nil 
way, occasionally rubbing his hands with the air of a 
man who had suddenly experienced some atroke of 
great goo«l fortune, and now and then giving vent to 
some audible expression, that was ever accompanied by 
a quick sparkle of the eye and a sudden smile. He 
n. ft* hed the little garden gate, but he stopped not there : 
it appeared to open of Itself before him ; and ere many 
minutes had elapsed, he might have been seen proceed- 
ing at something beyond his usual pace towards the 
miller's domicile. ' It is all well, very well,' said the 
now gray-haired but still mercurial Frenchman, aa he 
stepiM-rl buoyantly into the presence of Mr Hall and hit 
guidwife, who happened to be still at tho dinner-table: 
• your Jamie love* my daughter ; he has kissed her; my 
own eyes saw jt ; I am very happy !' 

Astounding and unexpected as all this had appeared 
to Mr Dechamp, the announcement made did not startle 
his auditors to any extent at all in correspondence with 
his own excited feelings: a cardial welcome, neverthe- 
less, was given to the intelligence which he brought, 
and the horny hand of the miller grasped his own with 
a pressure thai spoke of a gratification not less sincerely 
felt. 

Nt ed we lengthen out the tale? Assuredly not. At 
no distant period the lively Peggy Dechamp — the 
daughter of the expatriated foreigner— was joined in 
the bands which may !*• silken or otherwise, as circum- 
stances determine, with Jamie Hall. As years rolled 
on, the worthy papermaker was gathered to his 
fathers, and the business was continued by his son-in- 
law fur u considerable period— how long we cannot tell ; 
but this we know, that within the last forty years the 
lineal descendants or Jamie Hall and Peggy Dechamp 
held a highly respectable position in the city of 
Glasgow. 

It may be added, that the writer of this sketch, to 
whom the story of Nicholas- Dechamp had been for 
some time familiar, w as highly interested lately, when 
accidentally 'dipping' into the business -book* of the 
' Compauy trading to Africa and the Indies/ — the 
famous Darieu Association — now preserved in the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, to find that consider- 
able quantities of paper had licen purchased by ttie 
|M.-r*on who acted as the company's agent In Glasgow 
from Nicholas Dechamp. luliowoq 

— ■ ■ i ; ' 1 

FROM TUB POD TO THE PIECE. 

Fno.n Manchester to Stockport it is but nine miles, or 
fifteen minutes by rail, and from the three queen cities 
of Great Britain to Manchester is only a day s journey. 
Let those, then, who can, take up their carriages and 
pay the visit, if they would sec the pod become the 
piece; but let the multitudes who cannot, travel wjth 
us along the lines of thought, as we bring the most 
wonderful combinations of human skill the world has 
ever seen before their eyes. 

Bvhold us then, note-book in hand, and with every 
facultv on the alert, set down in the steaming, smoking, 
buzzing town of Stockport. The factory people ate 
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ju»t returning from their diuner*, and every house And 
«vqy cottage pours cut it* tributary streams, until a 
great river uf human Wing*. meu» wuuu^boys. girls, 
young uu-u. and maidens, sets toward the factory gates. 
Waiting a while fur the ruse pi ion uf this animate tide 
into the precinct.* uf the huge structure before us, and 
joining company with one or two atraggb?rs who are 
behind time, wu enter the gate; l)ut we fare better than 
the stragglers, fur one of tucm, in going forward t» his 
allotted part in the factory, has tojpass through a little 
w ickct by the side of the office. In vain be attempts 
to pass unseen ; be steps on to a movable platfurm ? aud 
by some secret mechanism he is suddeuly turned round 
with the box, and preseuted, greatly to bis annoyance, at 
tin- office window, v here be remains a fixture until bis 
number is taken down, and lie is released, abashed and 
confounded if he be a novice, to proceed to his duty, 
lu many factories, by the side of the office is a small 
apartment in which two or three persons are engaged 
in a very peculiar task, covering small rotors with 
smooth leathern coverings. The stranger will probably 
wonder what connection this multitude of leathern-clad 
rollers, not larger tbau an average-sized reel of cotton, 
has with the cotton manufacture ; but before be has 
concluded his survey, it will appear that one of the 
great secrets of the system is contained iu the beauti- 
ful machines, called 'drawing-frames,* of which these 
rollers constitute an essential part. Producing our 
order of admission, we are let into tbe portals of the 
steam-hive; ami with the very earth trembling under 
our feet, and tbe air vibrating with the whirring, clack- 
ing, and humming noises of the impetuous machinery 
within, the door is opened into tho picking-r-Mii!, and 
we become fairly afloat on our vo; age from the pud to 
tbe piece. 

The bales, c.vAi weighing on tin average about three 
hundred pounds or so, are brought iuto this room, cast 
upon tbe floor, aud with two or three bl >ws of a sharp 
axe the cord around them is cut, and the elasticity of 
the cotton flings tlte bale open ; tho canvas covering is 
then -.tripped off. and the contents of the bale are 
spread out on the Moor of the apartment to be picked. 
This operation is performed by a few persons, often 
women ami children. Ordinarily the good and bad 
cotton are mixed together and cast upon a pile or st .n 3c, 
from one side of which they are dragged by a rake, 
applied from the top to the bottom, thus insuring a 
mixture of all the different strata. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the very fine cotton is reserved, and placed sepa- 
rately, for the manufacture of lace, &t\ In the next 
room is a small machine at one side, parts of which are 
iu rapid motion, and produce a w hirring sound. This 
machine is the * willow,' and prepares the work for all 
the rest of the building. The cotton here first falls 
iuto those powerful hands of steel which pirt riot with 
it until they have turned it off a finished fabric. And 
truly it is roughly handled in this initiatory proceeding: 
a man takes up his two arnisful or tbe light material, 
and places it in a compartment on one end of the ma- 
chine; the white masse* tumble hastily in, and if you 
will step into the room beyond, you will see how they 
come out, looking whiter, cleaner, and infinitely more 
flocculent and downy than before, blown out with a 
powerful current from the mouth of the willow, which 
opens by a square opening into this room. In the In- 
ti rmediate process they have been caught by iron teeth 
of dillerent lengths, revolving at a rate i f six hundred 
revolutions per minute; the cotton b is been thus re- 
peatedly torn asunder ; its impurities have dropped to 
the bottom; and it is wafted, like so many tumbling 
masses of Band beJbre a. strong wind, into the third 
room, from whence it is taken in proper quantities ti> 
the next Hour. It is difficult, to convey a just Im- 
pression of the blowing-room, into which we are now 
brought. What with the noise caused by tbe 'beaters." 
the deep-thrilling hum of the ventilating fans, ami the 
heat developed by tbe friction of the roaring machines, 
and tbe beating of the cotton, the visitor wlll.be glad to 



make bis exit as quickly as possible ; not to mention tin 
awfully dusty state of tbe atmosphere of the room, which 
deposits in the most delicate but tenacious manner the 
floating filaments of cotton upon bis apparel, until, it 
be went in in a black coat, bo certainly emerges in 11 
gray one. Hut such a rapid escape will not avail us, 
win have to track the filament completely through its 
fearful pilgrimage, to the last parting squeeze of— the 
hydrostatic press. 

The 'blowing,' or 'batting,' or. as it is sometimes 
called, 'scutching' engine, is a beautiful thing when 
seen with all its most modern additions, as are those 
before us. Upon a moving feed-cloth, at one end, a 
curtain weight of cotton wool is spread by the per- 
son in charge; this is seized by a pair of fluted rollers, 
which convey it into the interior of this terrible engine. 
As it is being delivered off by them, it receives the 
blows of a frame composed of flat bars revolving at an 
enormous rate — it is said four thousand in the minute ; 
the fibres are thus effectually loosened, opened, and puri- 
fied from dir<» which falls through an iron grid at the 
bottom; the wool proceeds on through the machine, and 

i gets a second thrashing, as severe and tremendous as 
the first ; proceeding further still, it is gently pressed, 
and spread into a ll.it loosely-coherent fleece ; and at 
tho end of this ingenious machine behold the cotton 
wool exhibit the first evidence of constructive skill, and, 
assuming the form of a soft fragile web, roll itself up. 
at the rate of about three feet in a minute, upon a self- 
acting roller, which, when filled, is removed by an 
attendant, in order to substitute an empty one for it. 
Thus, then, the cotton fibre Is— Ut, beaten ; 2</, puri- 
fied ; 3r/, beaten ; Ath, purified ; St/i, pressed ; and 6th, 
rolled^ up. As this is a very dusty process, a peculiar 
contrivance is fitted to each engine, consisting of a pair 
of fans or blowers, which produce a very forcible draught 
of air up the machine, by which means all the dust is 
conveyed away through tubes, and blown out into the 
air. This operation being attended with some risk of 
fire, from the latent heat developed by the beaters, is 
often carried on in a separate building, which may 
always be recognised outside by the large ventilating 
cowls on its roof, through which a stream of cotton dust 
may be seen vehemently blowing. As these fans take 
about a horse- power each to drive, it seems to us worthy 
the consideration of our manufacturers whether a jet 
of high-pressure steam might not be applied to produce 
the requisite ventilation of the blowing-engine. The 
processes hitherto have all bad for their object tho tho- 
rough disentanglement of the fibres of the cotton ; they 
have no mutual coherence, or but very little, and are 
therefore in a condition to obey tbe manufacturer's will 
as to their future disposition and arrangement. 
Let tluj reader take a mass uf cotton wool in hi;, hand. 

I Those multitudinous fibres, no two of which hav. the 
same direction, have to be further cleaned, ami all laid 
straight and even, before they can receive the lr.ist 
assistance to their union Into a firm texture. The pro- 
blem may icem ahnn« Insoluble, but the raiding. room, 
into which we next direct our steps, furnishes the first 
element In the solution. Other machines employed in 
the cotton manufacture have more science about them, 
and display more signal triumphs of mind over matter; 
but the carding-cngmo has the greatest beaut v of ap. 
pcarance, and produces the most attractive and' elegant 
miM>. ,'Thcro it not tbe least difficulty in fully earn- 
pn bending this ingcnlnus apparatus with a little" atten- 
tion. The rolled -np fleece coming from the blowing, 
room is placed upm proper supports, in a horizontal 
position, at the hack cu" tbe carding-ctiginc : it is partly 
unrolled by the' tenter,' i»s the attendant i* callcn, and 
the end iutroduccd to the carding mechanism, which 
continues t unrol it until it is exhausted. The end is 
Caught by a large circular brush, composed of short 
iron wires, set at a particular angle. This tears cfj 
the cotton wool ihttt the nr:c<t filaments; and rubbing 
against a number of other circular brushes of the tame 
kind, the fllamtuts aiC again aud again torn from each 
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other, until they are reduced to a delicate web, all the 
dirt ami knot* having fallen through in the process, or 
having been arrested by gome stationary flat brushes 
at the top of the engine, against, or in almost contact 
with which, the great brush rubs. The separation of 
this web from the teeth of the great brush is effected in 
the simplest manner by a smaller circular brush, the 
teeth of which are set in another direction, rubbing 
against it. It remains still to remove the web from 
this brush also, and this is effected by an up-and-down 
movement of a long comb, which, sweeping over the 
face of the wires of the second brush, combs off in a 



gossamer-like web, the carded 
Wool This is then, as it were, poured through a fun- 
nel, or is, more properly speaking, drawn through by 
the carrying powers of two revolving rollers, aud ap- 
pears in a stream of a certain size, as soft as down and 
as white as milk, at the other end of the engiue. This 
stream is a delicate, flat, and narrow ribbon, known as 
a * sliver." It is impossible to represent the beauty of 
this process, and the almost magical skill with which 
its different steps are conducted, with adequate colours ; 
but it is believed that any one who will attentively 
read the above short description will be able to form a 
clear and satisfactory conception of the machine. The 
carding-room is a busy and a noisy place. Here are 
little boys running to and fro clearing the top cards of 
the engines from their cotton impurities — they are 
' called * strippers' — and then with an armful of down- 
like wool hurrying to the waste-baskets; whilst girls 
aud women hasten to aud fro, some with full cans of 
slivers, others with empty ones ; add to this the con- 
tinual dancing motion and sharp clicks of the comb- 
crank, and the ceaseless whirl of pulleys aud straps, 
and the scene from the door of a room from two to 
three hundred feet long, full of these engines, may be 
readily conceived to be of no ordiuary eluiractcr and 
interest. What has now been done to the cotton ? It 
has been— lit, cleaned; "Jt/. partially straightened; and 
3<Z, collected into a flat ribbon or sliver. Whcu the 
cotton is destined to be spun into very fine yarn, it is 
customary to card it twice ; and the first machine is 
called a * breaker,' and the second a ' finisher' card. 

The filaments are by no means yet straightened and 
equalised to the degree necessary before commencing 
spiuuiug; and now we come to sec the use of the leatberu 
rollers before-mentioned. Leaving the carding-room, 
we may as well save the walk up stairs by getting into 
the ' hoist' — the square box which rises and falls at the 
pleasure of the persons inside— and in a few seconds we 
are in the draicinyrvom floor. There is some true phi- 
losophy in the drawing-frame, although it is the most 
simple of the machine* employed, at least in appear- 
ance. If we were to take a little flock of cotton wool 
between the thumb and finger of one hand, and holding 
one cud in those of tlw other, were gently to draw it 
out, the effect would be to straighten the filaments of it. 
This is precisely the rWiu operandi of the drawing-frame. 
Hut how was a task of such delicacy to be accomplished 
by iron fingers? The slivers, in their cans, are brought 
together in seU of sixes, and arranged behind the ' draw- 
ing' machine. The six slivers are then collected togctlwr. 
aud flow in a common stream between two pairs of 
rollers— the upper of leather, the under of iron. A little- 
observation will show that one pair of these rollers re- 
volves more rapidly than the other. In consequence of 
this, this pair, which is the front pair, drags out the 
stream of wool, and thus attenuates it. because the back 
pair of rollers will not allow as much of the cottony 
stream to emerge from their grasp as the front ones 
demand. There is therefore no alternative : tbo band 
of cotton must bo stretched and elongated; aud in this 
condition it is passed into the receiving-can, which, 
rotating on its axis, gives it a slight twist as it is depo- 
sited therein. Thus the six slivers, by their union and 
• drawing out,' only form one common sliver at the 
other end of the machine. Thus, then, the action of 
the human fingers is successfully iuuUted ; aud with a 



thousandfold more precision than they does thia inanj* 
mate machine execute this difficult task. The relative 
sp»*>d of the rollers, aud the exact distances between 
each pair, arc subjects of the nicest calculation, aud 
may be adjusted by a simple method to the quality of 
the cotton. For instance, a short-fibred cotton requires 
the rollers to be nearer together than a long one, and 
the contrary. As the 'draw;, sliver fills the can 
rapidly, requiring a girl to thrust it often down, to pre- 
vent its falling on the floor, there is a peculiar con- 
trivance attached to modern drawing-frames, which en- 
tirely obviates one person's employment, and plunges 
down gently the sliver, until the can is so full as to hold 
no more. The appearance of these falling weights in 
a long room is very curious. The next process is 
'doubling;' that is, a still larger number of slivers are 
made to form only one. aud thus still further to straighten 
and equalise the filaments. The steps of this process 
are precisely similar to those of the drawiug-frame, and 
the doubling was carried to such an extent in a new 
factory visited by us, that it whs calculated that the 
sliver was doubled nearly half-a-million times before 
proceeding to the future operation*. The average rate 
at which the sliver proceeds from the rollers is about 
sixty feet a minute. In some of the most recent 
doubling and drawing engines there is a beautiful little 
contrivance, intended to insure the perfect uniformity 
of size Lu the sliver as it is being drawn. Suppose 
thirty-two slivers are collected into one stream, and by 
the drawing-rollers converted into hi.'./ one; if one of 
these thirty-two were to break, and the machine con- 
tinued to run, the resulting aliver would be of unequal 
thickness in its latter portion. In the elegant machine* 
displayed to us at ft large factory in Manchester this 
was exquisitely guarded against. The slivers were 
made to run over small forks ; and immediately tliat 
one broke, sbght though the impulse of rending asunder 
such a delicate and soft ribbon would be, the whole 
length of the niachiue was instantly stopped, as if by an 
electric shock, and refused to stir, uutil the 'tenter' 
ran up and repaired the broken ribbon, when, as if 
sensible that ail was right again, it resumed work. 

All is now ready for spinning. The filaments are 
nearly parallel ; the sliver is of uniform thickness ; and 
all that is now necessary for its conversion into thread, 
or, technically, yarn, is to give to the filament* that 
intertwist which will unite them into a cohereut cord. 
No part of the process of the cotton manufacture has 
engaged so large an amount of attention as this, nor 
does any manufacturing process, of whatever nature, 
bear comparison with the amazing effort* of inventive 
skill exercised in this. The difficulties will appear as 
we proceed. It has been customary to consider the 
first step of the twisting process, which is called roving, 
apart from the 'spinning;' but the division is an in- 
correct one. The whole manufacture divides itself into 
two great classes of operations — the first of which is, to 
straighten the cotton fibres, and the second, to twist 
them. The spinning, therefore, begins at the roving, 
frames. But how shall we describe this great and noisy 
machine, with its hundreds of whirling spindles, and 
the complicated motions of it* iron limbs? It* nome is 
the ' bobbin and fly frame.' Let us say, then, what it 
has to do, and it wiU then be seen by what means it* 
work is done. First, it has to elongate the sliver from 
the thickness of a finger to that of ft quill-barrel of 
small size; next, it has to twist the 'drawing,' or 
' roving,' as the attenuated slip is called, just enough to 
give it a little coherence; and lastly, it ha* to wind it 
up on a proper reel or bobbin. Beside these, a number 
of important functions must be fulfilled at the same 
time, which we shall immediately see are of no ordinary 
kind or difficulty. The machine is perhaps twenty feet 
long, and four or five feet bigh. At one end is the 
prime moving mechanism. Over the whole length nf 
the top runs a rod, which stops it at the pleasure of the 
attendant ; and in front are perhaps a hundred upright 
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being wound and twisted at the same time, and revolv- 
ing at a vast velocity. Tlie sliver starts from the can, 
into which it wae poured by the drawing. frame, and is 
conducted again between rovers, and drawn out as be- 
fore, only to a far greater extent, fdr it is here elongated 
to from four to live times ft* length. The tliin cord 
then enters a hole in the top of an iron instrument 
called a 'flyer,' and resembling an inverted U. Tiius 
H Roes down one of the arms of the n which is hollow, 
and reappears at the end of a littl.f crw piece, from 
whence it winds on to the red, which revolves on its 
own axis, while the flyer also revolves around ft, only 
at a little greater velocity ; by which means the reel 
being always a tittle behind, in point of time and place, 
the arm of tlw flyer, the roving is wound up. To get a 
clear Idea of this process, suppose a common two* pronged 
dinner-fork had one prong hollow, and at its end a little 
hollow arm, with an eye or hole at its extremity ; cut 
off the shank of the fork almost close to the prongs; 
suppose it also hollow, and communicating with the 
hollow prong-, pans a thread down the shank, and down 
the hollow prong, and bring it out at the eye hole of 
the little arm ; suppose, further, this two-pronged aflair 
to be poised in the middle by an upright spindle, which, 
being put in motion, caused the two-pronged thing to 
revolve also— l»eing, in fact, the axis of it. Here, then, 
is a regular ' flyer' for us. Now put a reel upon a hol- 
low tube, inside which the spindle of the fork will more 
without touching, and let the reel be, as it were, half 
embraced by the fork ; that is, half-way up the t\, in- 
side its arms : let the tube which holds the reel, and 
the spindle which supports the fork, both be made to 
revolve on their long axes in the same direction, only 
the tube a very little slower than the sjdndle and fork, 
and you will Hud that a regular winding-up of the 
thread upon the reel will take place. This being clearly 
understood, and it being remembered also that the 
flyer necessarily, by its revolutions, twists the roving 
as it winds it, a difticulty occurs as to arranging the 
rovings regularly on the bobbin. If, for example, we 
were winding thread upon a cork, unless we directed it 
alternately to one an<t the other end of the cork, it would 
wind up all in a heap in the middle. This is obviated 
by causing the frame on which the bobbins rest to rise 
and fall alternately, and thus the stream of soft cord 
flows in regular alternations from the top to the bottom, 
and from the bottom to the top of the bobbin. Jiut 
again, as more and more of the roving is wound upon 
the bobbin, of course it becomes, in homely terms, fetter 
and fatter, and therefore its diameter being increased, 
its circumference is increased, and consequently in one 
turn it can take up more roving than it could when it 
was thinner : but the machine cannot supply more roving 
in a given time than it did when the bobbin was first 
put on. and the roving would therefore be torn away as 
tho bobbin increased iu sire, unless some contrivance 
could be thought of to diminish gradually the speed of 
the bobbin, so as to make the loss of speed in its revolu- 
tions compensate for the increase of its diameter, and 
consequent greater demand for roving. Here is a truly 
arduous undertaking, nor was it effected but with the 
lapse of time, and by the continued application of the 
most powerful minds to the task. It would be hopeless 
to dream of elucidating the intricate mechanism by which 
it is perfectly effected in our limited space ; but an es- 
sential feature of it is what is called a ' speed-cone/ a 
sort of conical pulley, along which a strap is gradually 
moved as the bobbin Alls, and the moving pulley-surface 
thus becoming smaller and smaller, a gradual and most 
gentle, but ■ufliuicut reduction is effected in the revolu- 
tions of the bobbin. Air lioutdsworth added to this an 
exquisitely-arranged inveatioo, called the 'differential 
box,' by which the application of the principle was ren- 
dered easy to roving of every thickness, by the simplest 
adjustments. 

Now comes the true spinning process. There are 
two kinds of spinning— the continuous and the discon- 

in or- 



dinary factory parlance, the first is throstle-spinning, the 
second is mule-spinning. Those who have compre- 
hended the description of the bobbin and fly -frame will 
readily understand that of a throstle engine, for it is iu 
some respects very similar. We arc ushered into a 
large roo.n full of these oddly-named machines. They 
consist of frames of considerable length mounted with a 
mighty host of spindles, bobbins, and flyers, in such 
enormously rapid movement, that they appear almost 
stationary ; and it may even be necessary to touch 
them to be convinced that they are really moving, and 
their whirring sound is something quite oppressive to 
the ears. In these the roving goes through three pairs 
of rollers to be again elongated, and is theuce drawn by 
the revolution of the flyer, which winds round the yarn 
as fast as it is twisted upon a smaller bobbin. The 
same rising and falling contrivance arranges tho yam 
in regular order upon the bobbin, as in the former in- 
stance ; but the bobbin has no motion of its own, as in 
the but process, being merely dragged round by the 
thread or yarn as it is wound upon it. The resulting 
yarn is hard, strong, and well-twisted, in every respect 
a striking contrast to the soft and fragile roving out of 
which it is made. Throstle-yarn is. on account of these 
properties, generally preferred for the long threads of a 
cloth, or, iu weavers* words, the ' warp,' but for finer 
purpose*, it is not sufficiently soft and delicate. This 
defect was the origin of another and yet more extraor- 
dinary process of spinning, colled ' mule-spinning ;* a 
process yielding to none in ingenuity, and equalled 
by none in the elegance and singularity of its appear- 
ance. Entering an upper room in the factory, one of 
the most extraordinary scenes the imagination can 
picture presents itself. Looking in the long direc- 
tion of the apartment, it is impossible to get a definite 
conception of what is going on ; but standing at the 
side, you behold two pairs of long iron frames, with 
thousands of delicate spindles advancing and retreating 
to and from each other, as though they were perform- 
ing an Iron quadrille ; and all this, thanks to the extra- 
ordinary skill of Mr Roberts of Manchester, without 
human intervention, excepting where here and there a 
little boy is seen crawling under them sweeping up tho 
dust, or a girl is attending to a broken thread. Think 
of u machine one hundred feet long, carrying a thousand 
spindles, twisting, stretching out by its advance and re- 
treat, and ultimately winding up, when these processes 
are finished, a thousand threads so delicate, as to be 
visible only in the mass of them, performing a variety 
of motions of adjustment, and capable of working inces- 
santly withont aid from man ; and finally, actually 
counting up its own work ; and after it has done sufn- 
cient on each spindle, ringing a bell, to inform the tenter 
that its task is done— and some mind-glimpse of this 
astonishing mechanism may be caught! The objects 
the mule accomplishes are— isr, To elongate the roving 
between rollers; 'hi, To spin the yarn at the rate of 
about ten thousand revolutions to each length of fifty -six 
inches ; Srf, To stretch out the yem, and thus still further 
equalise its diameter ; and 4ft, To wind it up in ' cups * 
of convenient form for the weaver or for the winder. 
For a long time tl»e mule was directed and controlled 
by a powerful man, called a * spinner,' who received 
very high wages ; but in consequence of the continual 
turn-outs, in which these men were always the most 
prominent, because possessed of the most power, and 
the bod conduct of the spinners as a class, manufac- 
turers became extremely desirous of dispensing with 
their functions, and of substituting the stern obedience 
of machinery for the capricious one of these men, from 
which they had so repeatedly suffered the most serious 
inconvenience. Mr Roberts executed the difficult task, 
aud the 'self-actor mule' appeared, to the dismay of a 
large body of the disaffected, who saw in it their abused 
pOitcr swept away. The self-actor is now largely used, 
and in every new factory is exclusively adopted, for it 
does its work not only more surely, but in a better style 
and method, aud with greater precision, thau the vld 
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one. From the mnle - spindles, or from the throstle- 
engine, the yarn is taken to that part of the factory 
where the weaving by power is carried on. 

Let us follow it in this the concluding stage of the 
history of the cotton filament. In a room, the quiet- 
ness of which forms an agreeable contrast to the noise 
of the preceding, and as we are soon to find, to the 
tremendous clatter of the succeeding, stands on one 
side the * winding,' and on the other the * warping 
frame.' The first of these is Tery simple s it is merely 
a long frame, on the top of which the yarn is placed as 
it comes from the mule or throstle, and is wound off by 
power on to a multitude of upright reels in rapid revo- 
lution. The waqiing frame is more complicated. It is 
all painted black, to render a broken thread readily dis- 
cernible. In shape, it is something like a very large 
hand-printing press, when the fly leaves are thrown 
back. At one end is a large roller, on which the warp, 
or long threads of the cloth, are wound; at the other is 
a framework, on which are many hundreds of reels, each 
sending its thread to form one of the number rolled on 
the roller. It is moved by machinery, and the warp is 
rapidly laid on the roller by this means. Sometimes a 
thread breaks, the machine is then stopped, and the 
attendant, laying a long steel bar over the threads, 
causes the roller to unwind until the broken end is dis- 
covered and repaired without disturbing the parallelism 
of its threads. A door leads us from this room into one 
the atmosphere of which is at a very high temperature, 
and in which there is much more motion, noise, and 
bustle than the last, while every now and then the 
tinkle of a bell is heard in every direction. This is the 
' dressing '-room ! an apartment in which, as in other* 
of a simdar title, the natural defects of the cotton fibre 
arc smoothened over, and prepared for public gaze. It 
is filled with a number of patent drossing-machines. 
Tltese are in shape something like a large mangle ; at 
the ends are the rollers wliich have come from the room 
we have just left ; eight of them are required to furnish 
yarn for one warp, four of them are therefore arranged 
at one end, and four at the other. In the centre is an 
upright framework, at the top of which the roller rests, 
on which the dressed warp is wound by cog-wheels. 
In its passage from the end rollers to the warp-roller, 
the multitude of threads receives the dressing. The 

t arn passes first between two wooden cylinders, the 
ower of which revolves in a trough of size or paste; it 
is thus saturated with the dressing, but unevenly, and 
therefore the machine gives it first a brush on the 
upper, and next on the under surface, to lav the paste 
evenly ou it, by means of a couple of brushes, which 
have an odd movement, connected with cranks. It is 
then passed, up towards the warp-roller; but a* it goes, 
it is : perfectly dried by the action of a rapid vane, vliich 
blows hut air across the threads ; it is then w^ujid up 
and ready for the loom. As the process goes on, the 
machine counts the projicr length fur tbu ' piece.* and by 
a bell aiuumons the touter to mark the place in red 
paste, as a guide to the weaver in hi* operations. Honw 
of these machines will dress a mUii of warp in an hour ! 

Of all the tremendously noisy, deafening places in 
the whole factory, the weaving-room or power-loam- 
department is the most so. As for conversation, it is 
altogether impossible ; hearing a person bawling into 
your ear with all his force is about as much as is to 
be expected here. Conceive nti enormous room con- 
taining one thousand power-looms arranged in long 
rows, and all hclpiug to raise the most awful din that 
cau salute mortal cars. Each loom consists of a num- 
ber of complex mechanisms driven by straps and pulleys 
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ruller being placed at the back of them, is gradi 
unwound, and by the assistance of the shuttle, and 
other contrivances, the yaro. assumes at length the 
woven texture of the piece orcalico-cloth, the prelimi- 
nary steps in the formation of whiuli have occupied so 
much of our time. Fr^n^ Uie loom the piece is con- 
veyed into the storehouses, is measured by being alter- 
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natcly hung on a couple of hooks a yard apart, f* then 
folded smooth, put in flic packiug-Tfress, receive* its 
last embrace from luachmerr, 'to the weight of eight nt 
ten tons, and is sent off to market, or to the wholesale 

desnerfc '~'' lTi l "jiooi -jjTf n >T,1 "Am. i *T! 

Before leaVWg the fartpry^wwc shown tne Town 
where the size is prepirrell ftr ire««1hg the goods. 
Several Targe tubs heat el by'steiim are arranged round 
the sides Ifbr boiling the' 'parte, while it is agitated by 
an iron agitator in the interior ; and upon the 'floor, in 
the cchtreC wrre a number of large casks full of paste, 
covered with the fungi in a coating a quarter of «h inch 
tliick. One would suppose it was nil spoiled, but the 
manager assured us it was just at the prime, and ready 
for use. In the operations of one firm, eight hundred 
barrels of flour are used every year for this puT 
but it is necessary to mention that it is of a qi 
unfit for human consumption. Each loom has 
calculated to consume three pounds of flour a week. 

It is not an easy task to give the average number of 
yards of calico made in a .lay at one of these immense 
places ; nor, if it were, is it easy to estimate it at its due 
amount It is said that otic manufacturer declared, if 
a ship were to fasten to her stem one end of a piece 
of cloth, and sail away therewith, he could supply suffi- 
cient to keep up with her, sail as fast as she might ! 

Such is a short account of our visit, and it presents, 
as we believe, a succinct statement of the present state 
of the cotton manufacture, at least from the Pod to the 
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f JOHN KEATS. 

The works of Keats have two classes of admirer*: 
those who consider them as a promise, and those who 
consider them as an accomplishment. By the one he is 
revered as a great poet , >and by the other be is lamented 
as a victim of Sonic caprice of nature, which, after 
having implanted in him the rare seeds of genius, cat 
him down in the spring. For our part, we are not of 
opinion that nature, who is so chary in her production 
of true artists, is so prodigal of her work when it does 
appear. The promise of Keats, if rightly considered, 
will be found, we think, to apply not to the individual, 
but to the general artistic mind. The accomplishment 
is his own ; and it must be estimated partly according 
to its intrinsic merits, and partly according to its action 
in transmitting and diffusing the light of poetry along 
the ever-flowing stream of time. In the former point 
of view it is w onderful, but imperfect: it gives us much 
fine and prodigiously rich poetry, but no great poem. 
In the latter, iU inspiration is greater than is perhaps 
yet suspected, and its influence more widely spread over 
the young mind of genius throughout the English 
world. 

We have no faith in what Keats, had he lived, might 
have done in the way of accomplishment. Poetry Is 
neither a trade nor a science, to be studied by rule, and 
learned by induction. Tho old adage is worthy of all 
acceptation— roeta nascitur »<wt Jit: his art is inborn ; 
and wlien he has mastered the forms of the language, 
lie Is ready to pour forth what is in him, and to teach 
what he cannot learn. We doubt whether Ohatterton 
or Henry Kirke White (with whom Keats is usually 
associated, for no other intelligible reason than that 
they all three happened to die young) would have pro- 
duced anything better in after life, either the one by 
his pen ins, or the other by his indomitable mediocrity. 
No example of this has ever occurred ; for Byron's early 
copies «f verses should be classed with school exercises. 
Keats did not die till his 26tb year: his mind from boy- 
I hood hud fed upon poetry ; he had been cheered on in 
I his devotion to the Muses' by sanguine and intellectual 
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fruin!.. and without overturning, all, experience and 
all analogy, we must perforce, conclude that the world 
had received from him wbAt, w»* his to bestow, befure 
he sank into his early and lamented, tomb. 

Hi* early fate is the more lamentable, that lie died 
before hi* fame had begun., to live. Uu carried with 
him to tho grave only mfotf, hopes and disappointed 
love; desiring lu* fxi?ou> tomac^be u,>on lus itone. 

•IlKlUC LIKS OSK WIlqSK KAMK WAS WRIT IN WATUL' 

From Uiat humblu tomb,, however, there ha* now come 
a -light to which the eye* ofrising genius are turned 
from the ends uf the earth. Keats U one of the great 
teachers of tlus new world, and of new spirits in tlve 
old ; and already, besides numerous editions of the 
works, imperfect as they may be. of this once despised 
poet, we have two volumes of his 'Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains.'* 

We do not think tbat Mr Milncs has stated com- 
pletely the case between his author and the public 
* The reviewers of " Blackwood " ami the " Quarterly.*' ' 
he tells us, ' were persons evidently destitute of all 
poetic perception, directing an unrefined and unscrupu- 
lous satire against political opponents, whose intellec- 
tual merits they had no means uf understanding. This, 
indeed, was no combat of literacy principles, no struggle 
of thoughts, no competition of modes of expression ; it 
was simply the judgment of the policeman and the 
beadle over mental efforts and spiritual emanations.' 
Now it appears to us to be quite clear that Kcats's 
poetry was not abused, and the abuse acquiesced lo 
by the public, on account of his politics, but simply 
because neither critics nor public felt and understood it. 
The hostility of the critic* may have been imbittered 
by politics, and tho political principles of the Cockney 
school used against Its leader*, just like the pimple* of 
Hazlitt or the criminal addiction of Leigh Hnnt to tea 
and muffin*. But if pontic* had been the sole motive 
of the critic*. It would have worked In two way*, and 
the object of their acrimony would have enjoyed the 
fame as well as endured the torments of a martyr. The 
Lake school, with politics diametrically opposite, was 
the object of as much critical objurgation and popular 
neglect a* the school of flampstead ; and Keats himself 
is noticed by our editor as having been daringly singu- 
lar in his admiration of Wordsworth. 

The truth appears to be, that the public mind was at 
tbat time in the transition state from a kind of poetical 
materialism, in which it was satisfied with the sensuous 
images of such writers as Scott, to the more meta- 
physical taste that followed, uniting the kingdoms of 
matter and mind, and recognising the spirit of nature 
even in the meanest of her external forms. Kcnts was 
one of the prophets who helped forward this movement, 
and was stoned for his pains ; but the stones have now 
become at once hi* own monument and a memorial of 
the fruitless zeal with which his critiea strove uncon- 
sciously to impede the progress of mind. This zeal, how- 
ever, was fruitless oidy as regards the cause : St was fatal 
to the individual. It is absurd to deny the temporary 
power of contemporary criticism. • If the frank acknow- 
ledgment,' savs Mr Milne*. ' of the respect with whleh 
Keats had inspired Mr Jeffrey had been made In 1818 
Instead of 1820, the tide of public opinion would pro- 
bably have been at once turned in his favour, and the 
imbecile abuse of his political, rather than literary an- 
tagonists, been completely exposed.' Would tlus have 
saved Keats? Yes. We talk not of his life. That is 
unimportant, for one must die some time or other. 
But it was hard for this young man to die before 
knowing that he had lived ; it was hard for him to 
think that all his prnnd hopes and lofty aspiration* had 
been vain ; it was hard for him to believe that St was 
empty air he had felt stirring like a god within his 
galbint heart ; it was hard for him to read in imagina- 
tion the legend on his unhonoured grave: 'Here lies 
was writ in water ! ' 



1 Edited by Aicbard 



Mr Milnea has discharged his duty as an editor with 
great ability, but too timidly. If Keats is not what he 
represents him to be, then there was no need for the 
book at all . if he was, then biographical facts were of too 
great value to be concealed for the purpose of sparing 
private sensibilities. 'These pages, he tells us, 'con- 
cern one whose whole story may be summed up in 
the composition of three small volumes of verse, some 
earnest friendships, one passion, and a premature death.' 
This passion, which must have been, aud was, an essen- 
tial part in the life of a poet, receives not the smallest 
illustration from the editor; and here was a point, we 
think, in which private feelings should have yielded. 

Keats was born on the 29th October 1795. Ilis 
father was in the service of Mr Jennings, tho proprietor 
of livery stables on the Tavement in Moorfields, whose 
daughter, the mother of the poet, be married. The 
family consisted of George, John, Thomas, and a 
daughter; and the boys were distinguished at school 
for their furious pugnacity. In John, however, this 
disposition whs combined ' with a passionate sensibility 
which exhibited itself in the strangest contrasts. Con- 
vulsions of laughter and of tears were equally frequent 
with him, and he would pass from one to the other 
almost without an interval' lie cared nothing about 
tho character of a ' good boy : ' bravery, energy, genero- 
sity, these were his great qualities ; and they impressed 
his schoolfellows with the idea tbat he was destined to 
succeed in some active sphere in life. He was at times 
laborious and attentive to his studies, and then carried 
off all tlu? first prizes in literature. lie learned French, 
and translated much of the /EneiJ, but was indebted to 
English works for the knowledge of the Greek mytho- 
logy, which afterwards, distilled in the alembic of hi* 
own imagination, produced something more spiritual 
than the Greeks over fancied. . 

At the death of his parents, about LS000 was left 
to be divided among the four children; and in 1810 
John was apprenticed for five year* to a surgeon at 
Kdmonton. In 1812 the reading of the 'Fairy Queen' 
formed an era in his intellectual existence; Chaucer 
following, he inhaled ' the pure breath of nature in the 
morning of English literature;' and at the end of 1814, 
Byron inspired him with an indifferent sonnet. Later, 
a much better sonnet, ' On first looking into Chapman's 1 
llomcr,' might seem to indicate how early his taste 
disavowed the school of Pope. After the termination 
of his apprenticeship, he removed to London, for the 

fmrpose of walking the hospitals. He now became 
ntimatc with Hunt, Hazlitt, Shelley, Haydon, Godwin, 
and others; and Mr Oilier published for him his first 
volume of poems, which attracted no attention. He 
passed his examination at Apothecaries' Hall with some 
credit; hut as soon as he entered on the practical part 
of his business, he saw that hi* sensibility rendered 
him unfit for it, and be was thus thrown upon the world 
arm In arm between poetry and poverty. 

He now went to the Isle of Wight and other parts of 
the country, and began seriously to labour at his poem 
of • lindymion.' His correspondence (May 1917) is full 
of this work, and of his doubts and fears. 1 I have asked 
myself so often why I should be a poet more than other 
men, seeing how great a tiling it is, how great things 
are to be gained by it, what a thing to be in the mouth 
of fame, that at last the idea has grown so monstrously 
beyond my seeming power of attainment, that the other 
day I nearly consented with myself to drop into a 

I'hncton Hoes Shelley go on telling " strange stories 

or the deaths of kings?" Tell him there are strange 
stories of the deaths of poet*. Some have died before 
they were conceived. " How do you make that out, 
Master Vellum ?" " Hi* personal appearance about this 
time Is thus described by a lady :— ' Hi* eyes were large 
and blue, his hair auburn ; he wore it divided down 
the centre, and it fell in rich masses on each side his 
face; his mouth was full, and less intellectual than his 
other feature*. Hi* countenance lives in my mind as 
one of singular beauty and brightness- it had an ex- 
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pression as if he had bfen looking on some glorious 
sight. The shape of his face had not the squareness of 
a man's, but mure like some women's faces I have seen 
— it was so wide over the forehead, and so small at the 
chin. He seemed in perfect health, and with life offer- 
ing all things that were precious to him.' Mr Milnes 
•ays—' His habitual gentleness made his occasional 
looks of indignation almost terrible : on one occasion, 
when a gross falsehood respecting the young artist 
Severn was repeated and dwelt upon, he left the room, 
declaring " He should be ashamed to sit with men who 
could utter and believe such things." On another occa- 
sion, hearing of some unworthy conduct, he burst out — 
"Is there no human dust-hole into which wc can sweep 
such fellows?"' This quickness of feeling was evi- 
denced on the occasion of his repeating to Wordsworth 
the hymn to Pan in ' Endymion.' The Christian poet 
merely remarked that ' It'was a pretty piece of pagan- 
ism ;' and Keats took the seeming contempt more to 
heart than the after abuse of the 'Quarterly* or the 
ridicule of • Blackwood.' 

In 1819 his independence of spirit is thns flnclv shown 
in l remonstrance to the objections of his friends to his 
having a preface to the * Endymion.' 'I have not the 
slightest feeling of humility towards the public, or to 
anything in existence hut the Eternal lining, the Prin- 
ciple of Beauty, and the Memory of great Men. When 
I nin writing for myself, for the mere sake of the )un- 
mcnt's enjoyment, perhaps nature has its course with 
me; hut a preface is written to the public— a thing T 
cannot help looking upon as an enemy, and which I 
cannot address without feelings of hostility. If I write 
a preface in a supple or subdurd style, it will not Ik? in 
character with DM as a public speaker. I would be 
subdued before my friends, and thank them for subduing 
ine^ but among multitudes of men I have no feel of 
stooping — I hate the idea of humility to them. I never 
wrote one single line of poetry with the least shadow of 
public thought.' After all, ' this first sustained work,' 
says Mr Milnes, 'of a man whose undoubted genius was 
idolised by a circle of affectionate friends, whose weak- 
nesses were rather encouraged than repressed by the 
intellectual atmosphere in which he lived, who had 
rarely been enabled to measure his spiritual stature 
with that of persons of other schools of thought and 
habits of mind, appears to have been produced with a 
humility that the severest criticism might not have en- 
gendered.' Jeffrey, w hen too late (in 1820), pronounced 
the poem to be as full of genius as absurdity, and de- 
scribed it as * a test to ascertain whether any one hud in 
him a native relish for poetry, and a genuine sensibility 
to its intrinsic charm.' Byron was thrown into a fever 
of jealous rage by this encomium, in which he talked of 
* the drivelling idiotism of the manikin Keats;' but in 
after year.*, when the poor youth was no longer in his 
way, he made the amende honoruhh, and pronounced the 
fragment of ' Hyperion' to seem 'actually inspired by the 
Titans,' and to be "as sublime as .Esehylus. 

This noble poem was begun at the close of IP IS, but 
never finished. The ode 4 to the Nightingale' and ' to 
a Grec ian Urn ' followed ; and In lSl'J the ' Eve of St 
Agnes' and other pieces. While occupied in this wav, 
he received a L.25 note in a letter bv the post, the. 
sender of which he never discovered. " This vcar he 
determined to endeavour to subsist by writing" for the 
periodicals] and taking lodgings in London, he plunged 
into work and into dreams from which he was noon to 
be awakened. ' One night, about eleven o'clock, Keats 
returned home in a state of strange physical excitement 
—it might have appeared to those who did not know 
him one of fierce intoxication. He told his friend he 
had been outside the stage-coach, had received a severe 
chill, was a little fevered, hut added, " I don't feel it 
now." He was easily persuaded to go to bed, and as he 
leapt into the cold sheets, before his head was on the 
pillow, he slightly coughed, and said, " That is blood 
from my mouth ; bring me tlu? candle ; let me see this j 
blood." He gazed steadfastly for some moments at the 



ruddy stain, and thm looking in his friend's face "sritli 
an expression of sudden calmness never to befcrgotlen, 
said, " I know the colour of that hhx»d — it is arterial 
blood : I cannot be deceived tn that colour : that drop 
is my death-warrant. I must die!"' He got better- 
worse— better— worse again—alas! in the old rontine; 
and then he was recommended to go to ltalv. When 
Haydon went to bid him farewell, he ' recorded in his 
journal the terrible impression of this visit t the very 
colouring of the same struck forcibly on the painter's 
imagination ; the white Curtains, the white sheets, the 
white shirt, and the white skin of his friend, all con- 
trasted with the bright hectic flush on his cheek, and 
heightened the sinister effect: he went away hardly 
honing.* 

Before following hitn abroad, we must advert to a 
passage which throws a romantic yet terrible hue upon 
the last year of the poet's life. At his first interview 
with the nameless lady wc have alluded to, he describes 
her thus :—* She is not a Cleopatra, but is at least a 
Charmian : she has a rich Eastern look ; she has fine 
eyes, and fine manners. When she comes into the 
room she makers the srmic impression as the beauty of a 
leopardess. She is too fine and too conscious of herself 
to repulse any man who may address her : from habit, 
she thinks that nothing particular. I always find myself 
more at ease with such a woman : the picture before 
me always gives me a life and animation which I cannot 
possibly fed with anything inferior. I am at such times 
too much occupied in admiring, to be awkward or in a 
tremble : I forget myself entirely, because I live in her. 
You will hy this time think I am in love with her; so, 
Iwfbre I go any farther, I will tell you I am not. She 
kept me awake one night, as a tune of Mozart's might 
do. I speak of the thing as a pastime and on amuse- 
ment, than which I can feel none deeper than a con- 
versation with an imperial woman, the very "yes" and 
•' no" of whose life is to me a banquet.' This was in 
October 1S1J* ; and in this same mouth in thp following 
year Mr Milnes describes the irresistible influence she 
exercised over hint. ' She, whose name 

" Wan ever on hi* tip*, 
liut never on hie tongue," 

exercised too mighty a control over his being for him to 
remain at a distance, which was neither absence nor 
presence, and he soon returned to where at least he 
could rest his eyes on her habitation, and enjoy each 
chance opportunity of her society.' When in the vessel 
which was about to carry him from the shores of Eng- 
land, Keats writes thus to his true friend and patron Mr 
Broun:-— ' There is one I must mention, and have done 
with it. Even if my body would recover of itself, this 
would prevent it. The very thing which I want to live 
most for, will be a great occasion of my death. I cannot 
help it. Who cm help it ? Were I in health, it would 
make me ill, and how can \ bear it in my state? I dare- 
say you will be able to guess on what subject I am harp- 
ing—you know what was my greatest pain during the 
rirnt part of my illness at your house? I wish for death 
every day tad night to deliver DM from these pains, 
and then 1 wish death away, for death would destroy 
even those pains, which are better than nothing. Laud 
ami sea, weakneas and decline, are great separators ; 
but death is the great divorcer for ever. When the 
pung of this thought luis passed through my mind, I 
may say the bitterness of death is past. I often wish 
for you, that you might flatter me with the best. I 
think, without my mentioning it, for my sake\ you 

would be a friend to Miss when I am dead. You 

thiuk she has many faults, but for my sake, think she 
has not one. If there is anything you can do for her 
by word or deed, I know you will do it' 

And again he writes from Naples, where he had 
arrived with his friend Severn:— 'The |K.'rmasion that 
I sIjhII see her no more will kill me. My dear Brown, 
I should have had her wheu I was in health, and 
I should have remained well. I can bear to die — 
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T cannot hear to leave her. Oh, God! God I God! 
Everything I have in my trunks that rcmin ds me of her 
goes through mc like a spear. The silk lining she 
put in my travelling cap scalds my head. My inuigi- 
nation i» lwrribly vivid about her. I sea her!— I hear 
her ! There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest 
to divert me from her a moment. This was the case 
when I was in England: I cannot recollect, without 
shuddering, the time that I was a prisoner at Hunt's, 
and used to keep my eyes fixed on Hampatead all day. 
Thou there was a (rood hope of seeing her again. Now ! 
— oh that I could bo buried near where she lives! 1 1 
wu afraid to write to her — to receive a letter from j 
her : to sec her handwriting would break my heart 
— even to hear of her anyhow : to see her name written 
would be more than I can bear. My dear Brown, 
what am I to do? Where can I look for consolation 
or ease? If I had any chance of recovery, this pasaiou 
would kill me. Indeed, through the whole of my 
illness, both at your house and at Kentish Town, tins 
fever has never ceased wearing me out. When you 
write to me, which you will do immediately, write to 
Home ( )u>.\te restanle) — if she is well aud happy, put a 

mark thus + ; if 

Keats did not like Naples. He ftlt that he was 
dying, and appears to have laboured under the restless- 
ness which so often induces persons in this state to 
change even their bedroom. Arrived at Rome, a letter 
of introduction to Dr (now Sir James) Clark obtained 
from him and his lady the affectionate attention which 
might have been expected from the character of these 
estimable persons. In a letter to Mr Brown— supposed 
to be his last letter — he declares that he has a habitual 
feeling of his real life being past, and that he id leading 
a posthumous existence. After this, the melancholy 
news is from the pen of his devoted friend Severn. On 
the 14th December 1820 the patient was seized anew 
with an alarming vomiting of blood. ' Not a single 
thing will ho digest, yet he keeps on craving for food. 
Every day he raves he will die from hunger, and I've 
been obliged to Rive him more than was allowed. His 
imagination and memory present every thought to him 
in honor : the recollection of " hia good friend Brown," 
of " his four happy weeks spent under her care." of his 
sister and brother. Oh, he will mourn over all to me 
whilst I cool his burning forehead, till I tremble for his 
iutellects.* 

'Jim. \5th, 1821, haJf-jxjtt eleven. — Poor Keats has 
ju*t fallen asleep. I have watched him, and read to 
him, to his very last wink; he has been saying to me — 
"Severn, I can see under your quiet look immense con- 
tention : you don't know w hat you are reading. You 
are enduring for me more than I would have TOO, Oh 
that my last hour was come!"* Then came the miter; 
of want of money, which it was necessary to conceal 
from Keats, ' as that would kill him at a' word.' His 
letters were now unopened : ' they tear him to pieces — 
he dare not look on the outside of any more.' 

' He would not hear that he was better : the thought 
of recovery is beyond everything dreadful to him: we 
now dare not perceive any improvement, fir the hope 
of death seem* his only comfort. He talks of the quiet 
grave as the first rest he can ever have. . . . Such a 
letter has come ! I nave it to Keats, supposing it to be 
one of yours, but It proved sadly otherwise. The glance 
at that letter tore him to pieces ; the effects were on him 
for many days. He did not read it — he could not — but 
requested me to place it in his coffin, together with a 
purse and a letter (unopened) of his sister's ; since then, 
lie has told me not to place that letter in his coffin, only 
his sister's purse and letter, and some hair. . . . Last 
night 1 thought he was going ; T could hear the phlegm 
in his throat; he bade me lift him up in the bed, or he 
would die with pain. I watched him all night, expect- 
ing him to be suffocated at every cough. This morning, 
by the pale daylight, the change in him frightened me : 
he has sunk in the last three days to a most ghastly 
look. Though Dr Clark has prepared me for the worst, 



I shall be ill able to bear it. I cannot bear to be set free, I 
even from this my horrible situation by the loss of him. 
I am still quite precluded from painting, which may be 
of consequence to me. l'oor Keats has me ever by him, 
and shadows out the form of one solitary friend ; he 
opens his eyes in great doubt and horror, but when they 
fall upon me, they close gently. o|>en quietly, and close 
again, till he sinks to sleep. This thought alone would 
keep me by him till he dies : and why did I say 1 was 
losing my time? The advantages I have gained by 
knowing Jolm Keats are double and treble any 1 could 
have won by any other occupation.' And uow all is 
over. 'Feb. 27fA. — He is gone; he died with the most 
perfect east — he seemed to go to sleep. On the twenty- 
third, about four, the approaches of death came on. 
'* Severn — I — lift me up— I am dying— I ahall die easy ; 
don't be frightened — be firm, and thank God it has 
come." I lifted him up in my arms. The phlegm seemed 
boiling in his throat, and increased untd eleven, when 
he gradually sunk into death, bo quiet, that I still 
thought he slept.' 

The 1'rotesUut cemetery of Rome where Keats was 
laid is on a grassy slope among the ruins of the Houo- 
rian walls of the city. He had a passion for flowers, 
and there they grow, violets aud daisies covering his 
resting-place the whole year tlirough. What a blessed 
change! There, in that lonely spot, sleeps the dust of 
the immortal, while the living world is filled, as before, 
with withered hopes, vain aspirations, white quivering 
lips, aud breaking hearts. 

' Go thou to Rome — nt on re the Parado*, 
Tho grave, tho city, and the wtltierncM : 
And wheic it* wreck* like »hatte«d mounti 
Ami flowering weeds, nntl fragrant copses i 
The brme* of Hewdation'ii naki-dnrM ; 
Vium. tUl Itte Spirit r>f the *pot ahull loud 
Thy foolstepa to a slope of icrcen actus. 
Where, like :>n infant'* unite, over the dead 
A Light of Lulling flowers along the ^raw* it spread. 



And grey wall, moulder round, nn which dull ' 
l'cedj*, like slow lire upon n Iwary brand ; 
Ami one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for hb< memory, doth stand 
Like flam* trunsfoi mod to marble ; and beneath 
A held is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven's Miiile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him wc lose w ith scarce cxtingui>jKd brcutll. 

Here paune ; the»e gravr « are all ton young a» yet 
To have outgrow n the sorrow w hich conxigucd 
Its charge to each : and, if the fcc.il Is net 



Itreak ii not thou ! Too surely shalt thou find 
Xlone own well full, if thou rcturous! home. 
Of tr.ir* and (jail, l'roin the w.irld'» bitter w ind 
fwk slu-ltrr in the shadow r,f the tomb. 
What Adoulii u, why fear we to become f ' 

Thus the Adnniiis; and a few years after this exquisite 
elegy was written, there was placed near the grave of 
Keats another tombstone, 'recording that below rested 
the passionate and world-worn heart' of, the author, 
Shelley, in these expressive words. 4 Cur Cvrdium.' We 
must now force ourselves away from this strangely fas- 
cinating subject, concluding too brief an article with 
the eloquent words in which Mr Milnes has brought to 
an end his labour of love. 4 Let no man, who is in any- 
thing above his fellows, claim, as uf right, to Ik; valued 
or understood : the vulgar great are comprehended 
and adored, because they are in reality in the same 
moral plane w ith those who admire ; but he who de- 
serves the higher reverence, must himself convert the 
worshipper. The pure and lufry life; the generous and 
tender use of the rare creative faculty; the brave en- 
durance of neglect and ridicule ; the strange and cruel 
end of so much genius and so much virtue— these are 
the lessons by which the sympathies of mankiud nim>t 
be interested, and their faculties educated, up to the 
love of such a character and the comprehension of such 
an Intelligence. Still the lovers aud scholars will be 
few : still the rewards of fame will be scanty aud iH- 
proportloncd : no accumulation of knowledge or series 
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o( experience*, can teach the meaning of genius to tho«« 
who look for it in addition* and results, any more than 
the number* studded round a planet's orbit could ap- 
proach aearcr iutinity than a single unit. The world 
of thought must remain apart from the world of action, 
for. if they once coincided, the problem of Life would be 
solved, aud the hope, which we call heaven, would be 
And therefore men 



tin ear m. 



«' Are cradl«d Intn ixxtry by wron* : 
They learn In buffering what tboy tench in son it." ' 
~ . 1 1 ■iii . . 

TTTE NOBLE COOKS. 

' Wk never know what we can do till we try,' and 
' Necessity is the mother of invention,' are two time- 
houourcd adages, which, contrary to the usual fate of 
ancient saws, are fully as often practised us preached 
Certainly if there be truth in the latter one, poor Ne- 
cessity is the parent of a very queer -oud incongruous 
progeny i and if the age of miracles'. be past. 1 the age 
of inventions' is surely present. Our business just 
now, however, is not with such lofty excursions up the 
hill of science as are every day undertaken by the 
master -spirits of the age, but rather with a Jowly, 
though adventurous descent, into the culinary regions, 
accomplished by knights, and lords, and ladies fair. 

It happened some year* ago that a lady, of the highest 

rank in Paris, named Madame B , had assembled 

in her chateau sixty distinguished personages. The 
entertainment was given in honour uf the Prussian 
ambassador ; aud the Luxembourg, the Palais-Bourbon, 
and the diplomatic body, nil had their representative* 
among the guests. Every one had arrived; and ' the 
trying half-hour' before diuncr passed iu brilliant chat, 
A consul-general recounted some scenes in the private 
life of Ibrahim Paclia ; while a deputy from Lnngueduv 
drew laughter — loud as ever came from lips polite— 
from the group who surrounded him, as he read aloud 
a letter just received from one of his electors. The 
worthy informed him he had two camels, which he 
knew not what to do with, and modestly requested the 
deputy to sell them at a high price to government for 
the Garden of Plants. 4 It won't cost the country much,' 
he added, ' and will secure you my vote!' 

Madame B ■ was passing from one to another of 

her guests with the most bewitching grace, when sud- 
denly she perceived her head hutler making telegraphic 
signals towards her from behind the door. 

■ What's the matter?' said she, approaching him. 

' Ah, madame, a great mishap! cried he, clasping 
hisliands. 

' What is it t 

'The cook is tipsy— indeed so very drunk, that ho 
lias uttt even caused fires to be lighted. If he vould 
even jet about preparing diiuier now, it would take 
four hours to make ready.' 

By this time, the guests' appetite luul 1 1 c sharp, 
and diplomatic stomachs were iu u,ue&ti>>n. Madame 

B remained calm and serene. It was impossible to 

avoid the dilKculty ; so she met it with a smiling face. 

* Ladies and geutlemen," said she. addressing the 
company, ' I invited you to dinner, but there is no 
dinner to be had : I have this moment learned tliat my 
cook is intoxicated ; and if we want to have the table 
Covered, we must turn cooks ourselves.' 

The proposal was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The Prussian ambassador immediately turned 
up his sleeves ; all the others followed his example, aud 
amid merry peals of laughter they descended tu humc 
to the kitchen. 

The cook was seated in an arm-chair, looking as red 
as a turkey-cock, and as immovable as a sphinx. 
Around him were plenty of 'saucepans, and stuwpaus, 
but not a vestige of anything eatable, .' Conquer or 
die!' was their motto; and they conquered. 

A peer of the realm was placed in charge of the spit ; 
two ministerial deputies xvatflied the frying-pans; 
three secretaries to the embassy were promoted to mix 



the sauces « ai.,i two presidents of- the QoartftT'yji wwra 
set to sk'un tha pot. Sevan or eight admiral* and! 
generals waged valiant warfare on tha poultry-yard, 
and came off victorious with twenty dozea eggs, end 
diipltecft iwi^^PinBWW^bti -n\v, -rn *sal la w«n 

All tlss* l*die» ; ,d«olared tMithejr yr*r& perfectly 
versed jui, making omelet** accordingly there was no 
end to those daiutjomi „Tbe most remarkable were, an 
omelet With rum bj* « dualus;, an omelet w uh truffle* 
by, • marcUioeo**, an omelet with asparagus ;by a vis- 
cuuntea*, aud e. sweet omelet by a baroness. 

Madame iPt-t— r- maintained order in all departments 
of the service ; she reserved to herself the seasoning of 

tlw ngMtt*, .,., w ». r l ut-v A , n p. V" '•• ••(> ■•• - <.ait' UK'S 

And how they did laagh 1 ..- •,. ■ us laa 

' \V la-re's tlw vinegar ? ' cried a consul. 

' A little parsley for my capou ! ' shouted a charge* 
d'affaires. , .., ,. f | . « ... ■ * ....... -.dt 

' bait and pepper, if you please I ' demanded a socrn- 
tary of statm,, , , 

' Flour for mel' vociferated the attorney-generaL 

After the omoletvtberi -sull temained so many eggs, 
tluit the ladies mt to work and prepared fried eggs, 
boiled eggs, sliced eggs, and eggs beaten up in froth. 

While these active preparations were progressing, 
the cook tried now and Uien to rise, but sank down 
again with a heavy sigh. Thaa he would follow with 
his drooping eyes thegentleman in hlack coats, and the 
ladies in satin robe*, all protected with napkins, feel* 
ing totally unable to comprehend this invasion of his 
M>^.: in. •'.->](! •r..'...f.1 i- • i 

, At ten o'clock Madame B — - announced, in the 
midst of general enthusiasm, that dinner was ready s 
and (ihwtly after they all aat down to tabla. 

Eyery one had earned a dinner and an appetite, arid 
Ute dishes were pronounced by acclamation excellent. 
Seldom was a banquet , am thoroughly enjoyed . and at 
a late h or the illustrious guests . separated, ia n>»*l- 
humour with aachi other, with tbair hostess, and with 
themselves. ..■ i 

Next morning, wltea the valet of Madame B 

awoke from his lethargy, he called for a aword to 
pierce his breast ; but being able to find nothing better 
than a csrving-knife, that professional implement seemed 
to him an ignoble instrument of death ; aud on 
thoughts, he resolved to live. 



THE WAKALAHS, OR COMMERCIAL HOTELS 
OF EGYPT. 



Every one who writes about the East, thinks it 
bent on him to say something of the basaars, c 
quartan of the great towns, but rarely, if ever, is any 
notice token of the HwhtUuL*. U is very easy to mount 
a donkey, and, riding through tha. streets of Cairo, foe 
example, examine iu a oarsury. manner tlie aspect -of 
the slu>ps, tlie nature of the good* exposed for salt}, the 
appearance of the traders, who seem, sitting tori their 
portrait* within them, and the varied costume* of live 
crowds that stream by. The picture is a striking ana, 
aud easy to paint. First, grocer*, with their piles of 
sugar, aud coffee, and sweetmeats, ami yellow and red 
and whitu tapers; then pipe-sellers, with their flherry- 
sticks, and their jaamiites, and their cheap maple*, 
plain, or ornamented with silk coverings aud to*»cla, 
aiid with oases of costly mouthpieces; next ooaio the 
dealers in manufactures, as cotton -prints, muslin*, 
shawls, swinging llauntingly from polos thrust out over- 
load t .'•uil.i r on we see carpets, and silks aud bro- 
cades in odd juxtaposition with Damascus sword* i 
afterward* Morocco shots or Stain bouli slippers j liere 
Fex caps, there huruoosos, with now and then a money- 
changer watching over his strong chest of old carved 
wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. i,„ ,., ■ ,,\ . 

Generally speaking, the persoqs who sit in the haraars 
are men of small capital, with stocks that «m he ukeai 
id ftfc odo siu^lo f1 l tiut , hut \^ hiL'lj ate cou^tsiiit y ,tt^_ \ 
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plottished by dealings' with klra vjenh'niet' traders, who 
are to bo found in the wakatabs. The plain Is, to take ft 
Aop- often * more recess, sortie* ahr -feet broad bv four 
or flro dee^furalshr it With W assortment of goods 
more or less meagre, and gradually to increase the stock 
aa profits come to; ' II '«ten^rrWpp^# *hw a wealthy 
men-hunt Anns it hi* mteresTto give eredlfcto a young 
man tutoring on bfcriwil, in 1 winch ease he cemrjders 
himseir as a sort of joint proprietor, Wnhe^ m to see 
bow his protege is getting on, * atfchW h" W m>s pro- 
gress, interferes in m rr !iirp<iii, ■iwirt.-mn ptaisjng 
the article* on sale wfth the ittdlfterehce of* a mere spec- 
tator, sometimes recomrnendrh'g a- reduction of price, 
sometime* fomenting a wordy war between the dealer 
and an obstinate customer, who will neither pay the 
price asked nor go elsewhere. In this way the trien of 
the bazaars frequently sink down into the mere agents 
of the men of the wakalahs ; and these latter deserve, 
consequently, some notice, if we would form a correct 
idea of the way in which commerce is carried on in the 
East 

The wakalahs are, properly speaking, places of resort 
fur tajirt, or merchants— as alt persons travelling with 
a view to business arc called in the East — and combine 
the advantages of a warehouse and a hotel. They are 
always built round a quadrangular court. In general 
the ground-floor, or rather basement; is nHottci! to the 
reception of merchandise, whilst above are lodging- 
houses and suites of apartments of all sizes. <>iro pos- 
sesses nearly two hundred of these establishments— 
many, however, no longer retaining their original cha- 
racter— distributed through its various quarters. They 
ore easily recognised in passing along the streets, the 
usual line of shops bcinjj broken by a vn«t porta!, die* 
closing an extensive conrtyard, ami generally obstructed 
with merchandise, upon or near which a few strangers 
may be seen sitting smoking their pipes, nnd enjoying 
the sight of the busy crowds going by. These are gene- 
rally new-comers from Arabia; from Barbary, or from 
Turkey, and are more numerous about the time of the 
departure or return of the pilgrim caravan. 

Either in the doorway, or in a little recess, you may 
generally see the kaftun, or large crate made of palm 
branches, on which the bawab, or porter, spreads his 
carpet at night It is ten to one, also, that the old 
gentleman will himself be there, exchanging whiffs out 
of a dingy jasmine pipe with some grinning black, or 
handsome Berberi, or sullen Moghrebbi. Farther on 
you may see the narrow entrance of a gloomy passage, 
where you stumble upon a set of steps of all heights, 
breadths, and inclinations, leading to the upper part of 
the wakiilah. 

Let us, however, first enter the courtyard, which the 
great portal has disclosed to us. It is surrounded by a 
colonnade below and an open gallery above — the Inter- 
communications, if I may use the word, terminating 
for the most j*rt in n pointed arch. Higher up, the 
building is very irreenlar — lofty here, low there, with 
one, two, or three storeys, a kitmH hanging over one 
corner, n hencoop rising at another. In Alexandria, it 
is common to observe massive pillars nnd capitals of 
rose-coloured granite— the fragments of the ancient 
eity— used to support the gallery, and contrasting strik- 
ingly with the rough hasty work of the rest of the 
structure. In the centre of the court, beneath a grace- 
ful cupola, there is often a basin of water, used by 
the lodgers and hangers-on for their ablutions. The 
interior view of a wakalah, therefore, is not at all 
unpicturcsqiie. The recesses, the doorways of various 
heights and sizes, the galleries, the irregular projections, 
the fantastic architectural ornaments, the latticed win- 
dows, the balconies, form a far from disagreeable whole, 
especially when animated by groups in great variety of 
costume— merchants exhibiting the contents of their 
bales to a crowd of competing shopkeepers ; porters 
hanging about ready for a job ; camels kneeling here, a 
richly -caparisoned horse or mule pawing the ground 
there 5 a veiled lady, followed by her /tlletka, or servant, 



sailing by in a cloud of fluttering silks' Mild satins ; 
Abyssinian or Oalla girls, with broad grins upon their 
faces, leaning over the parapets above. In a country 
where an attempt is made to conceal the most elegant 
women, there must ever be an air of mystery about the 
houses. However common the white veils, and henna- 
dyed fingers, and flashing eyes may be in the streets, one 
always imagines there must be something inexpressibly 
lovely hid behind each jealoualy-cloaod shutter. The 
fancy in such cases works powerfully, at least it did 
with me ; and perhaps this is the reason why the old 
tumble-down houses of Cairo* which lean all ways, but 
never deviate into the perpendicular, were invested in 
my eyes with a romantic character which some per- 
sons seem totally to have missed. 

As I have said, the ground-floor of the wakMah is 
entirely occupied by warehouses and magazines, gene- 
rally vaulted, and very secure. If possible, each of 
these is allotted to some particular merchant, who takes 
It for a certain time, and sometimes affixes his seal; 
bat several stocks are often accumulated in one cham- 
ber, and it happens, though rarely, that depredation 
and pilfering take place. In sunrrmer, the poorer mer- 
chants spread their mats under the colonnade, and thns 
achieve the double objpet of saving and of watching 
their property ; others go outside to lodge, and put up 
at oofrbc - shops, or with friends ; others, again, take 
houses in the wakMah itself, establishing themselves 
there with their harems, and often staying n consider- 
able time, either until the whole of their stock is sold, 
or until they determine to try their fortune at auother 
place. 

The classes of people who frequent these establish- 
ments are very various. Some are mere Egyptians, 
engaged in the trade between the villages and the 
towns. These bring wheat barley, beans, cotton, flax, 
&c. all in small quantities , for the principal part of the 
trade is a monopoly. Others come from Upper Egypt, 
from Nubia, from I)orgola ; others again from Sennaar, 
Kordofan, Abyssinia, and Darfur, and bring senna, 
precious gams, gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, koor- 
bashes, tamarind cakes, and slaves. All the towns 
on the Arabian coast of the Ited Sea have also their 
representatives in the wakulahs of Cairo : the coffee 
trade is of course an important one, employing many 
merchants, nnd there is a considerable importation of 
spices, frankincense, &c. The Syrian silk manufactures 
and tobacco are chiefly distributed by Levantines, of 
whom tliere are always immense numbers in Egypt, 
some settled, others merely on business visits. The 
majority of the latter, however, do not put up in the 
wakalahs ; but like the Jews, generally bring letters of 
introduction to some private family. From Constan- 
tinople and all the principal towns of Asia Minor, 
numerous Turks come to Egypt with great varieties of 
merchandise — as amber, swords, and other nfms; white- 
lead, copper, ropes, charcoal, firewood, timber; drugs, 
aa opium and hasheesh ; gold thread, dried fruits, mastic, 
olive-oil, silk, salt provisions, soap, yellow slippers and 
red shoes, pipe-bowls, tobacco and cigars, srygadcht, or 
prayer-carpets, embroidered napkins, dye-stuffs, wines 
and arrack, sulphur, &c. Vessels laden with cattle 
often come from Karnmania ; and from Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Candia, and most of the islands of the Archipelago, 
little Greek schooners run over occasionally, with their 
decks crowded with bearded fcyirs, each owning a few 
parcels of dried fruits or skins of oil. From Barbary a | 
great number of traders bring about twelve thousand 
, dozens of tarbooshes, or red caps, annually, a small 
quantity of other manufactures, shoes and slippers of 
Morocco leather, some wool, with ihrams, or blankets, 
burnnrmes. white and black, carpets, dye-stuffs, saffron, 
and sulphur: Persians with costly shawls; Hindoos 
with precious stones, silks, and muslins; and even 
Chinese, are sometimes to be encountered iu the wa- 
kalahs. 

This is not the place tri give an account of the for- 
mation and progress bf'the caraVaus. It will be sufti- 
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cient to stste. that after traversing perhaps thousands 
of miles of desert in a comparatively compact man, 
thcv generally break up on their arrival in Cairo, each 
trailer repairing to the locality where the articles he 
brings are uiually stored. Thus, although the wakalahs 
were intended to be miscellaneous depots, many of them 
have gradually become Bet apart for particular classes 
of merchandise: so that there are rice wakalahs and 
wheat wakalahs, and date wakalahs, and manufacture 
wakalahs ; and especially slave wakalahs. All sorts of 
articles, however, are temporarily stowed away in the 
courtyards of these buildings, which are often encum- 
bered" with bales, barrels, and especially with huge 
millstones, cut from the quarries of Gebel-el-Ahmar. 
Many are no longer resorted to by commerce ; and long 
rows of tailors' and shoemakers' shops may be seen 
under the colonnades. 

I have already hinted that the time when the greatest 
quantity of merchandise is brought to be stored in the 
wakalahs is on the arrival of the pilgrim caravan, 
especially the outward-bound one. The Orientals con- 
tinue to reconcile their interests with their devotions ; 
and it is very rarely that they do not enter into specu- 
lations both in going to the sacred city and in return- 
ing. At anyrate they think it proper that they should 
reimburse the expenses of the journey, ami bring home 
some presents for their friends. The dangers to whk-h 
they expose their lives they consider sufficiently meri- 
torious without any pecuniary sacrifice. It is vulgarly 
believed iu Egypt that the pilgrims are always well 
provided with money ; and 1 have often sat with the 
native merchants and observed those holy men, though 
poor and ragged in appearance, making extensive pur- 
chases, generally without the furious bargaining which 
distinguishes the Egyptians. These are of course not 
the regular traders, but people who, according to the 
established custom, wish to indemnify themselves by a 
little investment for tho cost of their pilgrimage. Some 
of the more uncivilised Moghrebbis bring nothing but 
jars of oil, which they will only sell for Spanish dollars ; 
others barter their wares for shawls and silks, which 
they dispose of no doubt at an enormous profit in their 
own country. 

The portion of the wakalah buildings which may 
be compared to a hotel is situated over the magazines, 
and is sometimes divided into as many as thirty or 
forty houses, all of which have separate entrances 
from the gallery, which, as I have said, runs round 
the whole quadrangle, and receives light and air from 
the courtyard. This gallery is seldom regular or hand- 
somely built, though its proportions are sometimes 
majestic. Many of the wakahiha belong to a single 
proprietor, others are divided amongst several. Rent 
is very low, but is always paid in advance. The 
houses are never furnished, but all that is required is 
generally bought by the travellers, who are satisfied with 
a few mats, carpets, blankets, and rugs, cooking uten- 
sils, boxes, &c. Those who find it necessary, on account 
of their having their women with them, take a whole 
homo to themselves, setting apart the upper rooms* 
often reached by a steep, tortuous staircase, ending in a 
sort of trap-door, for the harem and their more portable 
and precious articles of merchandise, whilst they reserve 
the lower portion for their own use. A seggadeh, and 
n few cushions arranged in a raised recess, or upon a 
knf.us, form the divan up>n which the merchant, often 
a man of considerable wealth, receives visits of compli- 
ment or business. A slave or servant is always at hand 
to present coffee and pipes ; and in these matters alone 
ii any luxury displayed. Not uncommonly a party 
fortuitously collected take a house in common, each 
spreading his mat in a different room, whilst some 
r -.hop awhile serves as a place of rt'unum. To this 
they repair very early in the morning — all Orientals rise I 
betimes — and obtain for ten ;wo* (little more than a , 
hnlfpenny) a cup of coffee, and a *liisjirh or po:ck — the 
Ant the regular water-pipe, like the hookah; the second 
the Egyptian nar-jhtleh, with a cocoa uut instead of a | 



glass or metal bell, and a straight tube formed of cane 
instead of a flexible tube or snake The luxurious 
Syrians pass the smoke through iced water -, but this 
is a refinement unknown in Cairo. 'i» ' 

the wakalah disperse through the bazaars, in order Co 
buy and sell, visit their debtor*, receive money, or as- 
certain the state of the market. At noon, the more 
prosperous or extravagant return to enjoy a pilau or a 
dish of brtmiitsi whilst others sit down wberever they 
may And themselves, and are content with bread and 
cheese, perhaps with a water-melon or a handful of 
dates. A siesta generally follows, and then business 
occupies them until sunset, when the great meal of the 
dav takes place. In the evening, nearly all repair to a 
coffee-shop. where they end. as they began, with Mokka 
and Gebeli, talk slwut money or merchandise, brag of 
the wealth of their fathers, and of their own poverty, 
or listen to the 
or story-teller. 

An incident that came tinder my own observation 
may be selected as an illustration of the accidents which 
strangers who put up in the wakiilahs are in the way 
of encountering. Near the entrance gate of one of 
these buildings there was a coffee-shop, kept by one 
Ibn I Mood, whose good tumbak (the tobacco smoked in 
shishehs) used often tn lure me into spending half an 
hour with him. Close at band was a little cobbler's 
stall. It was a dull season, and the wakalah was nearly 
deserted | so that almost the only customers for the 
half-dozen shishehs and gnzehs of the coffee-shops were 
chance passengers t and the cobbler lacked a regular 
demand for his labours, there being no red shoes worn 
with travel requiring his attention. The consequence 
was, that the cobbler passed half his time in the coffee- 
shop, spending his savings, and having his ears tickled 
by the interested sympathy of Ibn Daood, who pocketed 
several IthamnthM, or five- para pieces, daily by the cir- 
cumstance. Whenever I stepped in and took my seat 
on a kafaas within ear-shot of these two worthies, I in- 
variably found that their talk whs of wealth, and I heard 
their tongues discourse glibly of sums which it never 
entered into my imagination to covet. The whole 
worldly possessions of one seemed to be a few pipes, a 
coffee-pot or two, some small palm branch kaf asses, 
and a huge earthen pot, that, standing in one corner 
of the shop, with a cooling bottle beside it, was daily 
filled with water, sometimes flavoured with mastic, for 
the gratuitous use of any passer-by who chose to step 
in. The cobbler's stock in trade was smaller still. He 
had a sharp knife, an iron block to cut out leather upon, 
a few red sheep-skins, a couple of awls, and the clothes 
he stood up in ; and he used to sleep sometimes on one 
of Ibn Daood't benches, sometimes with the bawab of 
the wakalah, sometimes in his own little stall. And 
yet these two miserable beings dared to raise their 
hopes to millions of golden pieces, to spend them in 
imagination, and. with remarkable eonsciousnesj of tlwir 
own Arab characters to contemplate a return in their 
old age to their primitive humble employments. It 
did not strike me at the moment that th«»se enervating 
aspirations might h ad to the commission of crime ; but 
I amused myself by listening to their wild speculation, 
and sometimes joined in the dialogue. My Erank scep- 
ticism, however, was not at all pleasing to their heated 
fancies. At length a third dreamer joined the jxirty. 
This was a coffee-pounder, who used to stop, with his 
pestle and mortar, to ask for work, and generally to get 
none. 

Things were going on in this way when, one day, 
three camels heavily laden, nnd one with a tachterwan, 
or awning, covered closely with carpets, were seen 
slowly turning into the wakalah. The whole party 
hap|>ened to be collected, and by an instinctive move- 
ment of curiosity went to stare at tho new arrival. 
* At/*h fee khtibar [' What is the news?"] I inquired 
of Ibn Daood on his return. ' A merchant from the 
Moghreb (west),' said be, « with his harem ; four bales 
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of tarbooshes ; some carpets, worth each two hundred 
dollurs; nod pearl* and precious atones/ 
Nearly all *hds was gratuitous assumption on the 

part of Ibn Daood; but* the cobbler and the coffee- 
pounder supported hi* asseverations ; «o 1 had nothing 
to my, and not feeling particularly interested in the 
matter, wen* about roy basinets. Two or three days 
afterwards, again pausing that way, I aaw a stranger in 
the coffee-sbop. lie had a largo white turban, a good- 
humoured, handsome countenance, and a curly black 
beard; but his elothes were rather seedy, and his feet 
were bare. Ibn Daood was boiling a small pot of coflVe. 
wliiuh he held in one hand, whilst bis lace wns turned 
eagerly towards the stranger, who was holding forth; the 
cobbler and the cofifee-ponndcr sat near, also attentively 
listening. I went in, made my salaam, and soon found 
tliot this was the merchant from the west He had 
preceded by some days the great caravan from Tripoli, 
and was of course bound for Mecca. It now appeared 
tbat Ibn Daood had originally come from the same 
country— the same town, in fact, as tho stranger; had 
claimed acquaintance with him; and was listening to a 
pompous promise of protection. I dkl not like the looks 
of tho trio as the good gentleman dilated, with verdant 
simplicity, on his mercantile good hiek, but of course 
held my peace. 

It was some time before I went that way again. When 
I did so, I found a crowd collected ronnd the door of 
the wakalab; and working my way through it, saw 
the coffee-shop and the stall deserted, the furniture 
broken and scattered, a soldier mounting guard in each, 
and numerous groups in eager conversation around. I 
asked what was the matter ; but could only learn that 
something evil had happened. At length a Jew money- 
changer, who was sitting in his little shop opposite, 
beckoned to me ; and when I had seated myself by his 
aide, spoke as follows : — 

• Young sir, I perceive you are interested in what has 
taken place; I will tell j-ou the news. Ibn Daood is 
tho greatest rascal in tho world, and the cobbler and 
the coffee-pounder are greater rascals than he.' 

'That is a misfortune,' I threw in, ' for I have often 
sat talking with them.' 

' Very true,' said my new friend, ' I have seen you do 
so ; but you will not talk with them again. You re- 
member the merchant that arrived from tho west 
before the new moon ? ' 

• I do/ 

' Well, you mutt know that he was a fool, and 
boasted of having monies. God knows, / should not 
boast of riches if I were rich ! He arrived with two 
thousand piastres in his belt, and twenty thousand 
piastres worth of merchandise, besides a beautiful slave. 
He used to go into the tooq (bazaar) every day, and sit 
with the merchants, and sell his goods in small parcels 
for ready money, putting what he received Into his belt, 
and boasting of it to Ibn Daood, and to the cobbler, and 
to the coffee-pounder. The other day he sold the slave 
—her name was Nefeeaa, and she was like the moon— 
for ten thousand piastres, all which he put into his 
belt. Now you mutt know that Ibn Daood had gained 
his confidence because he came from the same town ; 
and the day before yesterday, ns they were sitting 
toct-ther after sunset, spoke to him about a hidden 
treasure, the locality of which is known, hut which can 
only be got at by an incantation. The Moghrebbis arc 
very famous magicians, and the merchant Abdallah 
said he knew seven verses which could not be resisted. 
Being a learned man, too, he could write (arshonn, ami 
all tho other charms. 80 last night the four went out 
together to the tomb of Saltan Berkook, near which 
they opened a trench and lighted a Ore; and the mer- 
chant, having written and burnt the necessary papers, 
began to chant. But it will never be known whether 
or not there was a treasure ; for he had scarcely uttered 
ten words, when the coftee-ponnder hit him with his 
pestle over the head, and knocked him down/ 

• Tbey killed him!' I exclaimed. 



' They thought they had, and were about to take his 
belt, when two Greeks came up and frightened them 
away. Tho guard of the gates was then called; Ab- 
dallah recovered and denounced the assassins ; and this 
morning they have been arrested, and their chattels 
destroyed. May misfortune come to them I ' 

I afterwards heard that the three criminals were 
taken before the kadi, and pleaded a whisper from 
an excuse for their attempt at murder. They 
all sent to the galleys ; whilst the merchant Ab- 
dallah, who, it is to be hoped, learned a little prudence 
by this adventure, proceeded on his journey to the 
Holy City. 

CANCER SAID TO BE CURED BY 
M E S M E R I S M. 

Ttrr. Ootober number of a periodical work called the 
Zvrtl contains an account by Dr Elliotson of a case of 
cancer alleged to be cured by mesmerism. The patient. 
Miss Barber, presented herself to Dr E. in March 1843, 
with an intensely hard tumour In the breast, of about a 
year and a-halfa standing. The doctor commenced 
subjecting her to mesmeric treatment, with a view to 
her being rendered insensible to the pain of the opera- 
tion which he then thought inevitable. After daily 
'passes' for a month, she attained a slight degree of 
' susceptibility ;' her pains during this time and for some 
months after lessened, and she improved In complexion; 
but the disease still went on ; and many surgeons who 
saw the breast declared it a case of decided cancer, for 
which nothing could be done but excision of the part. 
I>r Elliotson continued to throw her Into the mesmeric 
sleep every day during the ensuing winter, ami she at 
length became liable to fall into a state of perfect rigi- 
dity, during which her arras, unconsciously on her part, 
would follow those of the operator, from whose fingers 
on those occasions she beheld a stream of colourless 
fluid passing towards her. The summer of 1844 saw 
her pain diminished, her strength increased, the can- 
cerous snllowness gone, and a warty-looking substance 
had dropped from tho breast, leaving a sound smooth 
surface. 

In autumn, Dr Elliotson being abroad on a tour, the 
operations were performed by another per*on, bnt less 
regularly. The bad symptoms then returned with 
great virulence, and the diseased mass was found to 
have adhered to the ribs. Regular operations being 
resumed, an improvement recommenced ; and in the 
summer of 1846 the pain had entirely ceased. During 
1847 the disease steadily gave way. The mass hnd not 
only become mnch hiss, but detached from the rib*. At 
length, during tho present year, under the constant 
daily practKje of the mesmeric pss«e*. the cancer has 
been pfnnonneed to be 4 entirety jimipateri; the breast is 
perfectly flat ; the skin rather thicker and firmer than 
before the disea»e existed. Not the smallest lump 1s 
now to be found ; nor is there the slightest tender- 
ness of tho bosom or armpit' The quondam patient 
lives at Mrs Gower's, No. 12 New Street, Dorset 
Square, open to any examination or interrogation on 
the subject. 

Assuming that the account of the case is correct, it 
is certainly a remarkable one. Here, fortunately for 
the mesmerists, there ought to bo no dubiety about the 
means of the cure ; for cancer is universally regarded 
by the profession as incurable by anything but the 
knife, and the knife, ns we see, has not been employed. 
The doctors will scoff: but Is scoffing in such a case 
strictly rational? Would it not bo better to investi- 
gate, and ascertain if there be not, in certain operations 
inferring a nervous intercommunication, a sanatory 
influence capable of effecting great good for suffering 
humanity? It is surely but the simplest dictate of 
common" sense, as well as benevolent feeling, which 
would prompt an unprofessional person to point out 
this course as preferable to the eternal gabble of a 
barren scepticism. 
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manuring the land, and puttiug it into a produ 
The interest demanded by the proprietor ia aix 
but it U not cliorgcable till after the firat crop at I 



IMPRO%'EMENTS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

' In the course of a ramble in Banffshire in 1843,' says the 
editor of the Inverness Courier, we noticed a rural improve- 
ment then commenced by the late Sir George Macphcrson 
Grant of Hallindalloch — the reclamation of a tract of waste 
land about 200 acres in extent, which in some parts was 
covered with several feet of mow. Last week we revisited 
the spot, and saw the ground in ftili occupation as a farm, 
all thoroughly drained, and producing abundant crops. 
The works were finished in 1844, and since then, Mary-park] 
as the farm is called, has produced 1400 quarters of grain, 
exclusive of the present year's crop, besides having each 
year about forty acres under turnip, and maintaining from 
seventy to eighty head of cattle. The spirit of agricul- 
tural improvement characteristic of the late proprietor has 
descended to his son, Sir John Macphcrson Grant, who has 
already laid off a farm adjoining Marypark of about 100 
acres, one-fifth of which will be in crop" next year. He has 
also improved forty-five other acres by trenching and 
thorough-draining. The tenants on the estate have caught 
the contagion, and one of the, number (Mr Robertson, 
Bumside) has 120 acres marked for improvement, two- 
thirds of which are to be trenched, thorough-drained, and 
enclosed. He exjiects the whole to lie completed in about 
two years from the present time. These tenants' improve- 
ments arc effected by advances made under the drainage 
act, the government inspector and the proprietor together 
selecting the portions most likely to yield a good return. 
Small crofters paying only L.2 of rent share in this advan- 
tage the some as large tenants. All is done by contract, 
and in many cases the tenant or his sons contract for 
portions of the work, thus earning the means of liming or 

productive state, 
is six per cent., 
first crop at Martinmas. 
These rural improvements hare mode the estate of Ballin- 
dalloch a scene of busy industry for the lost year or two. 
Alwvo two hundred persons were at work, aud the gene- 
ral aspect, the amenity, and productiveness of the soil will 
be all altered for the better. We have occasionally,' says 
the same paper, ' called attention to tho spirited improve- 
ments carried on by Mr Rose, farmer, Kirkton on the lauds 
of Ixanachs, rented by him from Cullodcn, and situated 
close by the battle field ; and have just learned with very 
great pleasure that Mr Forbes has marked in a most flatter- 
ing way his sense of the importance of tho labours of Mr 
Rose. On Saturday, Mr Rose was invited to Cultoden 
House, where an elegant piece of silver plate, valued at 
fullv I..30,wn« presented to him by his young but excellent 
landlord. In eight year* Mr Rose rxi>cnded LG000 on his 
improvements, and reclaimed two huudred acres of land ! 
His operations were upon Drummoasie Muir, but he has 
carefully abstained from any intrusion upon the graves of 
those who fell on that fatal field. He has cut on the farms 
63,000 yards of drains, or about thirty-six miles! — has 
erected AOOO yards of double stone dike, and 2700 yards of 
feal dike, which will be faced with stone; and has laid upon 
these reclaimed lands 10,000 bolls of lime. In addition to 
all this, he erected at his own expense, in 18-Ij, a splendid 
slated farm-steading. When one contrasts .such a record 
as this with the miserable accounts daily received from 
Ireland, of ejectments, of seizures of crop, of burnings of 
houses, and of murders tliat almost invariably follow • and 
of the poverty snd distress prevailing generally wherever 
the tenant-at-will system exists, it surely says something 
not only for the spirit of the tenant and the excellence of 
tho landlord, but also something for the superiority of the 
legal relation betwixt landlord and tenant now general in 
alt the more forward districts of Scotland. No tenant 
would peril such an amount of-moncy, or carry on plans of 
improvement so extensive, unless backed and sheltered by 
a lease. We have little doubt that already Mr Rose has 
reaped a portion of the reward which is his due.' 

MORAL SEASONS. 

Witli many persons the early age of life is passed in sow- 
ing in their minds the vices that are most suitable to their 
inclinations ; the middle age goes on in nourishing and ma- 
taring these vices; and the lost Bge concludes ingathering, 
in pain and anguish, the bitter inn t - of these most accursed 
seeds.— Z/.lryosse. 

no on don't. 

I hate to see a thing done by halves : if it bo right, do it 
boldly ; if it bo wrong, leave it undone- Gilpin. 



TO AN OLD VOLUME OP ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Mv ancient favourite ! while I bend 

On the* my fascinated fuze. 
The voice of some old pleasant friend 
• talking of my childish days. 



About the< 
Back to ray mind they freshly bring 

The Joys of thst light-hearted age. 
Time shakes not thine established sway 

So long ss boys and girls there be ; 
Forgotten tasks, neglected play. 

Will prove thy ehsngelcss witchery. 
To me what real life they seemed, 

While yet thy graphic scenes were 
Admiring childhood never 

They could be otherwise 

I read till twilight s gradual shade 



Till eyes snd forehead ached snd 
When bedtime came, the volume lay 
Beneath my pillow closed in vain— 
I spent the hours till dawn of day 
With Crusoe In his lone domain. 
Girl as I was. I felt thy spell. 

My cherished day-dream for a while, 
flow I, like thee, should one day dwell 

On some far-off unpeopled isle ! 
Since then, old friend ! I've 

How desert Islands there may be. 
Surrounded by the roar snd swell 
Of human Ufo's great restless sea. 

t out from sympathy, 
J, and little understood, 
The heart feels all too bitterly 
How deep that real rolitmtf t 

For ' cast away ' I too have been ; 

J ust such s lonely spot was mine ; 
As dnolate, although I ween 

Not half to beautiful as thine. 
Its onlture was s sickening toil. 

For the green things I planted there 
Refused to grow in such a soil. 

Or withered In the chilling air. 
/ bod my c«l$ snd parrott too, 

Height nuttcrcrs with plumage gsv. 
Who not, like Ihine, sttached and true. 

Chattered of love, snd flew sway. 
And those -leek silky /rArmf* whose stay 

Lingered till tliry could wound nu mure. 
While the rough billows washed ssrsy 

The few strange footsteps on the shore. 
I wstebed till hope itself was spent. 

While some fair bark went heedless by, 
And signal after signal sent. 

Till distance mocked my straining rye. 
Love's language, all unused, grew strange, 

Not even a Pri<la>, turned to me. 
I had but Cod. whose eye csn range 

O'er field and derert equally. 
And now that those dsrk days are gone, 

And that I am at home again, 
A life In Rden's bowers alone 

I feel would be a life of pain. 
Th* loving tone, the kindly glance. 

Must be the spirit's longed-for food! 
Despite the rose-hue of romance 
Which sheds such charms o'er 
Had ire no love, 04 friend to greet, 

Whst would our human nature be ? 
Sure Heaven's rich anthems rise 

rfasosss— . 



B. A. O. 
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THE CROSSCAUSEWAY CLUB. 

Early in the winter of 1787, a few lad* who had been 
schoolfellows and playmates in the Crosscauseway, a 
bumble street in the suburbs of Edinburgh, celebrated 
by Walter Scott as the resideuce of his hero Ortenbrtekt, 
met together one evening in the house of a friend. It 
was a pleasant and not particularly silent assemblage ; 
the enjoyment of a social cbat was the object which 
drew them together, and their merriment was not the 
less that the place of meeting was a small garret room 
at the top of a house seren storeys high, and lighted by 
a penny candle, which had been as good as begged for 
the occasion. 

1 What would you think of instituting a club?' said 
one of the party during an interval of laughter. 

' Capital ! ' said another. ' By all means let us get 
up a club. What shall it be called ? ' 

' 1 am not talking ia jest,' added the first speaker. 
' I do not mean any sort of convivial affair, but a society 
for reading and instruction. I have an idea that we 
might do a great deal in the way of teaching and im- 
proving each other. One knows one thing, and another 
knows something else. Would it not be an excellent 
plan to melt down into a lump, as it were, all that we 
individually know, and then distribute a fair share of 
the whole to each ? * 

' First-rate idea ! ' was the general declaration. ' When 
shall we set the thing on foot ? ' 

■ I vote for meetings twice a week as long as wc can 
hold together,' said a lad of shrewd parte ; 4 and that 
Hogmanay evening, the last night of December, shall 
be our anniversary.' 

The proposition was carried. Without reflecting on 
the nature of the engagement, all pledged themselves to 
meet, if in their power, on the last night of every year 
during the whole term of their lives ; and that, in the 
event of inability to attend, the absentee should for- 
ward a letter explaining the cause of absence. The 
purpose of the annual meeting was to talk over young 
days to relate matters of personal adventure to each 
; and to ask and give mutual counsel and as- 



ciple of the society. The club began with five or six, 
but subsequently was increased to thirteen members. 
At the time they commenced operations, books were 
not easily got. There were no cheap publications in 
those days, and few even at a moderate price. The 
only way of obtaining a book at a cost within ordi- 
nary bounds of possibility, was to pick it up at a stall ; 
and from the keeper of one of these vencraldc depo- 
sitories of literature, at the foot of the High School 
Wynd, our party of sclf-improvcra managed to secure 
a decayed copy of Euclid, an English grammar, and a 
Latin Rudiments. 

With these aids to study, the business of mutual 
teaching was begun ; and in about six months afterward* 
a French grammar was added. A poor student of divi- 
nity for the Latin, and an old soldier who could smatter 
a little French, helped to forward the scheme of in- 
struction ; but beyond this no external aid was sought 
As time went on, the members found their mental 
capacities not a little expanded ; and they undertook 
the writing of essays for debate at their evening meet- 
ings. Little superior to the ordinary compositions of 
young men of indifferent education, these essays never- 
theless evinced that their authors were thoroughly in 
earnest in their pursuit of mental improvement Being 
at the mercy of general criticism, any tendency to super- 
ficiality, carelessness of diction, or unsoundness of logic, 
was peremptorily checked. A material benefit which 
arose from the practice of essay writing, was the degree 
of self-reliance it imposed. It compelled the writers to 
think ; and though they might not always think rightly, 
the mind was exercised — a point of no little importance 
to the young and aspiring. Probably the practice was 
also negatively advantageous ; for it occupied attention 
during leisure hours, and may have prevented indul- 
gence in profitless or unworthy pursuits. 

We need say no more of the mutual-instruction part 
of the plan, than that it contributed to advance in life 
several members of the society. It also gave to nearly 
all a greater zest in their respective occupations, for 
the pleasures derived from the pursuit of knowledge 
arc independent of mere worldly station. A mentally- 
trained artisan has an infinitely greater enjoyment of 
life than one who is acquainted with little more than 
animal sensations. How sped, meanwhile, the anniver- 
sary meetings? It is of these we would chiefly speak, 
because it must be curious to know bow long the asso- 
ciation remained without a break in its membership, or 
rather how long any were left to meet on the appointed 
Hogmanay evening. The imagination was excited with 
the idea of an annual assemblage which should stretch 
on till the extinction of thirteen individuals ; and many 
a laugh was raised among the young men, as the mem- 
bers pictured to themselves one hobbling into the meet 



From the whimsicality of the proposition, it might 
be inferred that the impossibility of carrying it out 
would soon be apparent, and that after one or two 
years, the whole thing would dissolve, and be no more 
heard of. Such, however, was not the case. In this 
cluster of youngsters there was something more than 
usual. A congeniality of disposition seemed to unite 
them in close friendship, and they stuck together with 
amazing tenacity. Perhaps something was due to the 
clannish spirit which has always distinguished the 
Crosscauseway boys ; but after all, a general desire for 

mutual improvement was the primary cementing prin- i ing on a crutch, another carried in a sedan, and all 
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bearing at leait wrinkles and gray hairs. Then they 
would raise the mysterious questions — who should be 
the last?— what would bo the feelings of that one man 
when no longer any of his twelve early compeers re- 
mained on earth to greet him? This thought as to the 
last survivor, as well as who should be the first to go, 
naturally imparted melancholy feelings. There was a 
double problem to be solved. 

Five anniversaries took place in succession, and still 
there was no break : there was not even a removal from 
tho town. But as all were now pushing out in life, 
the club could not expect to remain much longer entire. 
Before the sixth Hogmanay elapsed, an unexpected and 
sudden casualty occurred, which reduced the numbers to 
twelve. The youngest of the party, having received an 
appointment to a situation in India, set out with two of 
his fellow-members to take leave of some friends, at a 
few miles' distance in the country. Duddingstone Loch 
was in the way, and the season was winter. In the 
evening, on their return, the party, to Bhorten the rood, 
attempted to cross the lake on the ice ; but a thaw 
having commenced, tho surface gave way, and the 
whole were instantaneously plunged into the water at 
the point where it is deepest. Two had the good for- 
tune to scramble out; but the third, the youngest, got 
below the ice, and his body was not recovered till life 
was extinct. The feelings of the two survivors need 
not be dwelt on. 

Now reduced to twelve, the members at next annual 
meeting were somewhat less hilarious than usual. He 
whose death was the least expected, and who promised 
to be the longest liver, was no more. Such a circum- 
stance had a certain sobering effect. Death, they had 
reason to observe, was exceedingly unceremonious and 
capricious in his visits. 

In the course of the seventh year there may be said 
to have been a visible divarication in the standing 
which the members were respectively to assume in 
society. They had all started pretty equally as to 
position. Some had become apprentices to handicraft 
professions, others had gone into places of business, one 
had entered the church, and one had gone to sea. 
Now, the remarkable thing was, that success did not 
seem to depend on the nature of the pursuit Some 
did not appear to be able to keep pace with others who 
were not a whit better off as to profession. It whs ob- 
served with regret that nothing could brisk up the 
energies of two or three members. All the instruction 
and counsels lavished on them seemed as if thrown 
away. Not that at first there was anything positively 
bad about them. Their defect was a want of proper self- 
denial and foresight ; in short, of a determined wish to 
get forward, with the virtues which such a wish never 
fails to inspire. We shall take the case of two members. 
Each was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and they there- 
fore started fairly in tho race. One of the two had a 
great taste for botany, and he contrived to advance 
himself 60 considerably in that delightful science by 
dint of private study and practical examinations, that 
ho was taken from his last, and after a few transitions, 
raised to be the keeper of one of the largest public 

gardens in England. The other of the two, Peter , 

preferred loitering away his evenings in the High 
Street, with a pipe in his mouth and his hands in his 
pocket, and finally he settled his destiny by marrying 
the widow of an old clothesman in the Cowgate, with 
a family of half-a-dozen children. What came of this 
wayward personage we shall afterwards see. 

On tlio whole, the party, dispersing abroad in the 



world, did credit to the early and united effort at self- 
improvement. One, who had begun as a carpenter, 
rose to be a professor of natural philosophy in one of 
the universities. Another, who commenced aa a coach- 
painter, became a considerable wood-merchant An- 
other started as a printer, but afterwards was taken 
into partnership in a country solicitor's office ; here ho 
finally became the sole proprietor of the business, and 
was, in addition, made manager of a bank. Another, 
who began as a linendraper's shopman, removed to 
Manchester, where he rose to bo at the head of a large 
manufacturing concern. He who started for the church 
never obtained a living, and died in somewhat pinched 
circumstances, universally regretted. Among the party, 
at least nine attained highly -respectable positions in 
society. 

The life of the young man who went to sea was per- 
haps the roost romantic of the whole. He began as a 
cabin-boy in a Leith smack, was afterwards pressed as 
a seaman into the royal navy, fought with great gal- 
lantry in an engagement off the coast of Holland, and 
when, some time afterwards, he was discharged, he was 
appointed to the command of a merchant vessel trading 
to St Petersburg. Now he experienced the benefit of 
having studied Euclid in early life ; for a knowledge of 
mathematics, with his experience in seamanship, re- 
commended him to the Emperor of Russia, by whom 
he was raised to an admiral's command in the Russian 
service. The intelligence of this promotion imparted 
great satisfaction to the Crosscauseway Club, which 
doubtless felt that it was no small matter to have pro- 
duced an admiral. But the club was still more delighted 
when, at it« next meeting in the Archers' Hall, a letter 

was read from Admiral , detailing an amusing 

interview with the emperor when presented at court. 
The account recalled an incident of old times — a bicker, 
or battle with stones, which had taken place between 
the youthful democracy of the Crosscauseway and the 
more aristocratic boys of George Square; on which 
occasion the great man, now an admiral, had received 
a wound that left an ugly scar over one of his eye- 
brows. The jocular part of the story must be given in 
the admiral's own words : — 

• I observe,' said the emperor sympathisingly, speak- 
ing in French, and pointing at the same time to the 
deep scar over my eyebrow, 'that you have suffered 
severely in some affair : may I ask the name of the 
engagement ? 

' La bataille de Crosscausetraij !' said I, with becoming 
gravity. 

1 Ah!' said his majesty in reply, with his usual polite- 
ness, bowing with much dignity, ' f'ctait me grandc 
affaire que la bataille de Crosscavstway !' 

A joke is as good as an endowment to a club. This 
one about the bataille de Crosscauseway told admirably, 
and furnished the members with a never - failing re- 
source. Admiral died in the Russian service, in 

which his son now holds a high appointment 

To go on with the history of the club : the anniver- 
sary meetings, as may be supposed, fell wofully off. 
When the ninth came round, only five members mus- 
tered. Two had been cut off by death, one could not 
show face, and five had left the town. When the 
twelfth anniversary arrived, one of the absentees had 
died, and now only ten were alive. At tho seventeenth 
annual meeting only four were present and what ren- 
dered this assemblage particularly dismal, was the fact 
of the ne'er-do-weel who liad made the unhappy mar- 
riage having been transported for a by no means light 
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offence. For the credit of the dub, it must bo men- 
tioned that Peter had not been suffered to sink without 
an attempt at recovery. lie had been frequently talked 
to as to his conduct; and in his difficulties many a 
pound-note and half-crown had been administered. On 
one occasion his friends in the club got him appointed 
to a post in the excise-office, suitable, one would hare 
thought, to his capacities. It consisted of nothing more 
than sitting in a lobby reading tho ' Edinburgh Courant,' 
and attending to bell No. 29. Peter, however, possessed 
an unfortunate tendency downwards, which could not 
be resisted. One day he answered bell No. 29 in a con- 
dition approaching ehritu, which tlie ringer of the said 
bell, a very peremptory sort of gentleman, considered so 
unpardonable a piece of eccentricity, that he forthwith 
dismissed the luckless Peter. After this affair, he 
wandered out of one mischief into another, and, as has 
been said, was at length sentenced to transportation. 
Unfortunate being ! he lived not to be an exile. Before 
the eighteenth Hogmanay, intelligence arrived of the 
wreck of tho convict ship which was carrying Peter 
to his destination, and that he had pcrishod in the 
billows. 

It would be useless to dwell minutely on the succeeding 
anniversaries, and we pass on to the fiftieth Hogmanay, 
the 31st of December 1837. What a change had come 
over the club ! Only four were alive, and of these three 
made their appearance ; two having travelled some hun- 
dreds of miles in order to be present at what they called 
the jubilee. Such a jubilee J Three old men, two with 
their gray hairs, and the third bald— voices no longer 
sonorous and confident, but sobered down to gravity 
and decorum. Still tliero were pleasant congratula- 
tions and inquiries after the welfare of sons and grand- 
sons, which were quite cheering to their old hearts. 
When the parting came, there was a moment of real 
sadness. One of tho three observed that he had a 
presentiment that they should never meet again — it 
could not be expected in the course of nature, even if 
other circumstances permitted. And from reflections on 
tho possibility of a further diminution of numbers, be 
passed on to remark how singularly happy had been the 
fortune of the party generally — that in almost every 
instance the welldoing of the respective members, as far 
as temporal means were concerned, had been in a great 
degree imputable to the mutual improvement classes ; 
while of the few who had been unsuccessful in their 
career, each had clearly himself to blame, because 
everything which friendship could suggest had been 
done for them. 'I end with this reflection, which I 
make after long experience,' concluded the old man, 
' that those who will not take some pains themselves to 
get up in the world, cannot bo dragged up !' 

The presentiment of the aged member proved too 
true. Ere the fifty -first anniversary, he had joined 
the great majority of the dead. The Hogmanay of 
1847 was the sixtieth anniversary of the club. Will it 
be credited? There was a meeting. The two sur- 
vivors met, but it was for the last time. A short time 
ago one was removed after a long and well-spent life, 
and now sleeps with his fathers in the south-west cor- 
ner of the Greyfriars* Churchyard. 

Loiterers in Princes Street may observe on fine fore- 
noons a handsome carriage rolling along at a more than 
usually gentle pace. It is driven by an old coachman 
in a flaxen wig, but inside there is a man still older; 
his face is sunken, his eyes are dim, and his figure is 
seen reclining in a corner, as if unconscious that he 
pertained to a living and breathing world. Do not 



envy that poor old gentleman his apparently luxurious 
indulgence. He has seen twelve of his dearest friends, 
the joyous companions of his youth, disappear from the 
stage of existence. He has the misfortune to be the 
sole remaining member— the last man of the Cbosi- 
cacskwat Club ! 

CHEMISTRY OF WINTER, 

Spring and autumn are the two seasons that poets 
love : in summer the Castalian fount is dried up— in 
winter it is frozen. But in winter the delights of the 
earlier year are reproduced in memory, and not un- 
frequently enhanced by imagination. Shivering in 
bed, or clustering round the fire, wo recall the songs, 
flowers, and sunshine of vanished months, till we feel as 
if we could really 

' Wallow naked In December'* mm 
By bare remembrance of tho summer's beat.' 

Science, however, although suggestive of poetical ideas, 
has nothing to do with imagination ; and while tho 
dreamer sees all sorts of fantastic resemblances in the 
white mantle that covers tho earth, tho philosopher 
takes up a portion of it in his hand, inquires into its 
formation, and traces its objects and effects in the 
economy of nature. Yet science, though unimaginative 
herself, so far from repressing, regulates and sustains 
the flights of imagination, and is thus to a certain extent 
the handmaid of poetry. 

Water is subject to a remarkable anomaly. There 
is a point in its temperature— about 40 degrees in our 
common thermometer — at which it is most dense or 
compact, and from which it expands in heating till it 
becomes steam, and expands in cooling till it becomes 
ice, which takes place at 32 degrees. This is a beauti- 
ful provision of nature. By being less dense than water, 
ice floats on the top, and, by forming a hard crust, 
prevents the mass of less cold liquid beneath from 
being greatly affected by the intensely-cold atmosphere. 
Thus the lower stratum of water in lakes and rivers 
continues to maintain a temperature from six to eight 
degrees above the freezing-point; and in this compa- 
ratively warm stratum fishes dwell as usual, till the 
return of spring brings them to the surface, to look out 
upon a new heaven and a new earth. Running streams 
resist congelation longer than lakes, and the ocean in 
temperate climates longest of all, partly from its depth, 
and partly from the quantity of saline matter it con- 
tains. This Utter circumstance may be illustrated by 
mixing common salt and water so as to form brine, 
which will remain liquid at many degrees below the 
freezing-point of fresh water. Salt water is so much 
denser than fresh water, that a person may swim more 
easily in the sea than in a river. 

When a bottle is ' broken by the frost,' this is occa- 
sioned by the expansion of the water during congela- 
tion; but iron water pipes are burst in the same way, 
and an experiment is tried with a bottle of wrought 
iron, which is found to be no more capable than glass 
of resisting the occult power of the congealing process. 
In Canada, bomb-shells of cast-iron, 13 inches in dia- 
meter, and 2 inches thick, filled with water, and firmly 
plugged with iron bolts, have been split asunder when 
exposed to the cold of winter. But this formidable 
force is used by nature for the most beneficent purpose. 
The water imbibed by the soil by capillary attraction, 
separates the particles during its expansion ; and these, 
when the thaw of spring takes place, crumble down 
into a soil fit for the reception of seed. 
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In the same way is explained the rounded or weather- 
worn aspect of many rocks for instance, limestone and 
sandstone, and the ruinous heaps that lie at the base of 
•lute rocks, the strata of which, separated by this 
agency, glide down the sides of the mass. When the 
winter is very severe, the snp of trees is frozen, and the 
same effect takes place — the tree being rent asunder 
with a loud explosion. Acquainted practically with this 
law, the mason never uses mortar or cement during 
frost ; and when frost Is likely to come on after his 
work is done, he always covers it carefully with straw, 
the non-conducting power of which prevents the mortar 
from freezing. For the same reason, the. service-pipe 
which runs across a kitchen area is usually covered 
with hands of hay or straw during frost. The part of 
the pipe under ground runs little risk of freezing, except 
in very severe weather ; but when it comes into the 
open air, the metal, owing to its good conducting power, 
-is in danger of bursting. To preserve ice, substances of 
bad conducting power arc of course chosen. A small 
quantity, for instance, may be kept for a considerable 
time by being wrapped in folds of flannel, or placed in 
a wooden box, enclosed within another wooden box, in 
such a way so as to leave stagnant air between them— 
air being, as well aa wood, a bad conductor, 

When fish-ponds, or other small collections of water, 
arc completely frozen over, it must not be supposed that 
the fish live very comfortably at the bottom in their 
40 degrees temperature. They can stand the cold very 
well, perhaps as well as the warmth of summer ; hut, 
like human beings shut up in a close room, they are 
poisoned by their own breath. The wintry sun is too 
feeble, after its passage through the ice, to exercise 
much influence on tho aquatic plants, which would 
otherwise decompose the carbonic acid; and this accu- 
mulating, would prove futal to the fish, if we did not 
break holes at the surface to admit the air, and let out 
the mcphitic vapour. On this friendly service being 
rendered, the fish are seen rushing up to the aperture, 
i\3 dancers in a crowded room, when tho exhalations 
become stifling, fly to the open window to gasp. They 
often rush to their own destruction ; for the fishermen 
know what they are about 

Nature is aa beneficent as man on such occasions, and 
less selfish. Although the ice on a large pond or lake 
prevents the admission of heat from the top, and would 
therefore become of a uniform thickness, there are 
agencies at work below to counteract the danger. The 
springs by which the lake is fed, coming from the 
comparatively warm earth, throw up a column of water, 
which gradually thaws the ico on the surface, or renders 
it thin enough for the fainting fishes themselves to 
throw open their sash. When the cold is too intense 
for this process — when the very springs are frozen, and 
the covering of ice rests like a sheet of solid iron on the 
lake— what becomes of its inhabitants? The earth, 
unable to emit, exercises its power in attracting water 
into its bosom, and thu* a vacuum ia formed beneath 
the ice, which, unable longer to sustain the weight; of 
tho superincumbent atmosphere, gives way. and admits 
air, and light, and life, into tlie waters beneath. Were 
it not for their danger of suffocation, the fishes in keen 
frosts would be better off as regard* temperature than 
land animals; and indeed persons who have acciden- 
tally fallen through the ice usually remark that the 
water felt much warmer than the air. 

When the air is at zero, a warm vapour rises through 
a hole broken in the ice, and condenses into crystals so 
minute, that they have tho appearance of smoke. In 
like manner the vapour from our lungs becomes visible 
on a frosty day ; and in cold climates, such as that of 
Lapland, when a blast of air is suddenly admitted into 
a room, the breath of the inmate* turns into snow. 
Another beautiful and less obvious effect of condensa- 
tion is seen in the footprints of men and animals in a 
field. These are covered in some cases with a thin sheet 
of ice, and in others with a delicate network of frost ; 
but in neither is there found a single drop of water in 



the cavity below-*- the hard surface crumbling into 
powder beneath our feet. The explanation of chemistry 
is, that the water which origipally filled the footprint* 
was wholly or partially frozen on the surface, and the 
remainder sucked by capillaty attraction into the eartlu 

Snow is supposed to be formed by the gradual con- 
gelation of the thin watery vapour in the upper regions 
of the air. As this become* solidified, it descends to 
the earth by the natural law of gravitation ; ami if 
immediately examined with a high magnifier, exhibits 
crystals with figures a* regular and beautiful as those 
of n kaleidoscope. Snow as well as ico is a bad con- 
ductor of cold ; and as a covering of the latter preserves 
the water beneath at a temperature in which fish can 
live, so the snowy mantle with which winter wraps 
the fields protects the seeds and roots of the earth from 
the killing frost. Snow is actually 'given like wool,' 
as the Scripture says ; and not only as regards white- 
ness, but warmth ; for the fleecy coverings respectively 
serve tho same purpose both for plants, and men, and 
animals. Under the surface, the temperature of snow 
is little colder than 32 degrees, while above it is not un- 
frcquently 20 or 15 degrees; and thus wheat will con- 
tinue growing beneath at a time when every blade 
would be killed that was exposed to tho air. This 
account* for tlie phenomena of spring in northern 
countries, where the plants are no sooner released from 
their covering of snow, than they burnt suddenly into 
strength and beauty ; and this although the :•. mpcrature 
of the region during winter was many degree* below 
zero. ■ . i] • , m | , : 

Hail i* supposed to be formed from tho sudden con- 
gelation of rain drops; but, unlike snow, it is found in 
all the other season* a* well as winter, and we have 
already had occasion to describe it. 

Connected by contrast with the subject of congela- 
tion is the process so familiar in winter of boiling water, 
and between the two tbero are some curious analogies. 
Cold freezes the surface of a pond, and water being a 
bad conductor of cold, the ice thus formed keeps the 
rest of the water comparatively w»rm. For the same 
reason heat will cause the surface of water to boil, while 
the rest of the liquid remains perfectly cold. This is 
why we place the fire under rather than over the kettle. 
If we placed it over, the portions constituting the surface 
would boil, and the boiling film being lighter than the 
portions below, would float upon them. When, on the 
other hand, we place the fire under, the water it first 
reaches is expanded by the heat, or, in other words, 
becomes lighter, and rises in the vessel, while the 
heavier portions, obeying the same law, sink aud take 
its place. These, again, are operated upon in turn by 
the heat, and so on till the whole mas* receives the 
desired temperature. When this reaches the point when 
water can no longer remain liquid, vapour rites and flie* 
off— or, in other words, the kettle boils. The boiling- 
point of water is not fixed and definite like the freezing- 
point. It is 212 degree* at the level of the sea, but in 
consequence of the diminished pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, become* lower a* we ascend, till on a summit 
15,781 feet high it i» 180 degree*. At the bottom 
of a mine 1650 feet below the level of the sea, water 
will boil nt 216 degrees. 

• Fire,' says Professor Griffiths, ' wa* anciently re- 
garded as a peculiar, distinct principle or element, 
having a specific or inherent power of destruction ; nud 
in thi* sense it repeatedly occurs in many of the most 
sublime and forcible passages of Holy Writ But science 
bo* been permitted to discover that fire, so far from 
being on element* ia the invariable result of intense 
chemical attraction between two or more substance*. 

' During ordinary combustion, the elements of the 
combustible or inflammable substance exert affinity for 
tho oxygen of the air. and produce compound* which, 
in the generality of cases, are gaseous or vaporoun, and 
therefore elude observation ; but they admit of detec- 
tion by the chemist, and from them l»e con educe or 
draw forth clement*, the sum -total of which exactly 
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equals tha, original weight of the combustible substance : 
therefore when a substance is burnetl, or apparently 
destroyed by lire, it* physical form alone is changed ; 
but its elements are perfectly unchanged, or, in other 
words, the elements of the combustible have been 
induced by elevation of temperature to relinquish their 
original affioities, and trt assume new but definite ar- 
rangements. These, in nil ordinary cases, are carbonic 
acid and watery vapour. 

' Such compounds are ordaiaed to travel throughout 
the creation ; and under the recondite powers of vitality, 
are decomposed, and their elements secreted into the 
form of woody fibre, and other organic matters, and 
thus again presented as fuel, which again produces the 
same compounds ; and so on, perpetually travelling and 
illustrating at every change of their affinities the in- 
destructibility of matter, and the wisdom and power of 
the Creator.' 

All substances of organic origin are combustible, but 
all are not equally calculated for the evolution of light 
or heat For these purposes substances are chosen 
that arc without nitrogen. Animal and vegetable oils 
arc composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; wood 
likewise is entirely free from nitrogen, and so is the 
best kind of coal. Fat or oil. we have all observed, 
does not burn of itself. The wick of the lamp or candle 
must be first lighted, and this drawing up the liquid 
l oil or melted fat by capillary attraction, it vaporises, 
! and then barns with a brilliant flame. 

If we suppose, in the midst of summer, when the 
earth U fainting with heat, when the flowers arc in 
their deepest dye and richest fragrance, and the animal 
I creation, according to habits, are hiding in luxurious 
shadows, or basking or fluttering in the sun— if we 
suppose a sudden rush of winter to break in upon the 
gorgeous scene, what confusion, what dismay, what 
destruction, what horror, would ensue 1 The streams, 
already attenuated by heat, would be chained up in 
frost, the flowers would wither, the leaves would fall, 
the insects would perish, and man himself would feel 
as if struck to the heart by the deadly and unnatural 
chilL How, then, is a winter of months, perhaps of 
many months, a season of positive enjoyment? — how 
arc both vegetable and animal life preserved throughout 
I all its rigours ? — and how do human beings, with clastic 
] step and buoyant spirits, pursue their ordinary avoca- 
tions amid the frozen waste ? 

These questions arc suggestive of grand, happy, and 
yet awful ideas. We arc lost in the mysteries of crea- 
tion ; we are overwhelmed by the might, yet reassured 
and softened by the mercies of Providence; we are 
angry with ourselves for the stolid indifference with 
which wo view the wonders by which we are sur- 
rounded, and yet a proud though terrifying feeling is 
superinduced by the thought, that we ourselves are 
seen and watched over by an Arm so mighty, an Intel- 
ligence so vast. 

We have already shown how the live* of fish are pre- 
served throughout the severest frosts of winter ; but the 
same care extends to the whole of organised creation. 
Exceptions sometimes occur— just to remind us of the 
rule : the sap of a tree, for instance, as we have already 
remarked, is frozen, and as it expands, the trunk ex- 
plodes, and is rent in pieces. What, then, becomes, in 
ordinary cases, of the tender buds, from which new 
leaves are to issue in the following spring? The 
chemist has discovered that in autumn they arc covered 
I with a resinous substance, which protects them from 
| frost, and in this state of security the tree goes to sleep 
■ fir the winter. And this is not a figurative expression ; 
for it is a true sleep, in which the usual functions of the 
tree are suspended, and in which it may be removed from 
its native soil without injury. The provision here men- 
tioned is made only in the case of the trees and shrubs 
that require it: in the tropical regions, where it is un- 
necessary, there is no such thing. That the tree is ' not 
dead, but skepeth,' is proved by these very buds thus 
wrapped up in their winter cerements ; for if you cut 



off one of them, and hang it to the branch during a severe 
frost, it will be frozen through, while its living brethren 
remain uninjured. Wc may even say that during this 
vegetable torpidity there is a mystical process of prepara- 
tion going on for a new term of active existence, llow else 
can wc account for the f*ct. that after an unusually late 
spring, the plants rush forth into leaf, and flower with a 
rapidity that appears to bespeak some principle within 
which is impatient of delay ? It would seem as if the 
plant knew its season, and was in haste to make up for 
lost time! In regions where the summer is extremely 
Short, this adaptation is still more wonderful. In Siberia, 
according to a well-known register, the snow and ice 
begin to melt on the 23d June ; on tho 1st July, the 
fields are clear ; by the 9th they are quite green ; by 
the 17th the plants arc at full growth, and by the 25th 
in flower) by the 2d August the fruit is ripe; aud by 
the 18th the reign of snow is resumed. 

Similar to the protection afforded to the buds of trees, 
but still more wonderful, is the glutinous matter which 
at this season covers the eggs of various insects. Hi is 
is insoluble by all the rains, and unchanged by all the 
frosts of winter. Such eggs have been exposed to a 
temperature of 32 degrees below zero, and then the sub- 
stance within found in a liquid state, and wholly unin- 
jured. The mucous with which the garden-snail sur- 
rounds itself in its winter quarters has properties of a 
similar kind ; but the fur with which various cater- 
pillars are clothed as the cold scasnn advances Is per- 
haps a still more curious provision of nature ; associat- 
ing them in this respect with the larger animals, whose 
coats of hair become thick and shaggy on the approach ; 
of the hyperborean snows. The white colour of these 
•winter coats, however, although we cannot dwell upon 
it here, is a subject more within the province of che- 
mistry. White is said, in common parlance, to be a 
cold colour, but tliat means that it docs not radiate 
heat freely ; and thus, although its power of absorbing 
warmth from the surrounding atmosphere may be small, 
it is the best calculated to retain the heat generated in 
the bodies of the animals by the vital principle. 

Man has no provision of this kind, no instincts of 
hybernation. Naked and helpless he comes into the 
world, with no defence against the seasons, and no 
armour against enemies. His is not a species — although 
the vulgar still follow this classification of the old natu- 
ralists — but a genus, distinct, alone, supreme. By means 
of the reason with which the Almighty has endowed 
him. he adapts himself to all circumstances, invents 
artificial weapons, makes the lower animals his slaves 
or his food, and wrests from external nature the means 
of subsistence, comfort, and enjoyment. Wherever he 
finds, or can transport the materials with which he 
works, he is at home. With this condition, he is as 
much at home on the shores of the Frozen Sea as the 
polar bear — as much at home as the embryo in its egg, 
which no cold can kill — as much at homo as the hyber- 
nating snail in its elaborate sarcophagus. 

It is familiar to the experience of us all, that during 
keen frost we eat more than in hot weather and this 
would seem to be as natural as that we should desire to 
wear heavier and thicker clothing. Our food is not 
intended merely to form bone and muscle, or supply 
the physical waste of our bodies, but likewise to keep 
up the vital heat ; and for this reason it is not uncom- 
mon for an Esquimaux, within the polar circle, to eat 
twenty pounds of salmon at a meal without special in- 
jury. What this vital heat may be, chemistry has not 
ascertained ; but at the present moment great excite- 
ment prevails in the scientific world, from the idea that j 
stupendous discoveries arc on the eve of being made, ' 
which will connect, if not identify, various hitherto un- 
explained phenomena with electricity. The dryness of 
the atmosphere in the polar regions may be supposed 
to be the great cause of the elasticity of spirits, and 
regularity of health, maintained there even by natives 
of temperate climates. At home, in a much less degree 
of cold, wet feet occasion disease ; and they arc sup- 
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posed to do bo because the water acta as a powerful con- 
ductor, and causes a sudden loss of the electricity with 
which our bodies are charged, and the due equilibrium 
of which is necessary for the maintenance of health. 
The use of flannel next the skin, summer and winter, 
is explained in the same way by its absorption of 
moisture, and by the wool of which it is made being a 
non-conductor. But science, however wonderful its 
discoveries may seem to our ignorance, has yet much 
to do: when men are better chemists, their residence 
on the earth will be both longer and happier. 



SAYING AND DOING. 

A TALE. 

Tiik post-house ;it Olwrhausberg had just been thrown 
into confusion by the arrival of a travelling carriage on 
its way from Saverna to Strosburg. Master Topfer, 
the innkeeper, was running hither and thither, giving 
orders to his servants and postilions, whilst the carriage, 
which stood before the door of the courtyard, was sur 
rounded by a group of children and idlers, who amused 
themselves by passing their remarks on the new-comer 
and his handsome equipage. Amongst the lookers-on 
might have been especially remarked one man with a 
keen quick eye and sunburnt countenance, whose Pro- 
vencal accent contrasted strongly with the language of 
the other spectators. M. Bordanou was, in fact, a native 
of the south. Chance alone had led him to Oberhaus- 
berg, where he had set up, exactly opposite tlie inn, a 
hnirdresser'a shop, on the bluo window - shutters of 
which were inscribed, in words which we may translate, 
'Hair-cutting and shaving done here at all prices;' 
and * Shaving performed after the fashion of Marseilles.' 

Mingling among the inquisitive gronp of idlers who 
hnd gathered around the door of the inn, the hair- 
dresser bore his part in the general conversation, in a 
species of German which we can best describe by saying 
that it was the Alsatian dialect spoken with a strong 
Provencal accent. 

• Have you seen the traveller, Monsieur Bardanou?' in- 
quired an old woman, whose basket, laden with thread, 
needles, and laces, designated her trade as pedlar. 

•Of course I have, Mother Hartmann,' replied the 
hairdresser : ' he is a very grand-looking man, but I 
have some doubts as to his brains — more money than 
wit, I suspect.' 

Now Bardanou was critic-general of the neighbour- 
hood, and had a fancy for saying ill-natured things, 
merely to show his cleverness — for it always looks 
clever to find fault. 

' Hold your tongue, Bardanou ; he is a baron ! ' inter- 
rupted a merry laughing voice. 

Bardanou looked around, and perceived the god- 
daughter of Master Topfer, who had just made her 
appearance at the door of the inn. « A baron !* he re- 
peated : • who told you that, Niccttc ? ' 

' The tall footman who accompanies him,' replied the 
young girl. ' Ho declared that Monsieur le Baron could 
not dine in the common eating-room, and that he must 
have everything carried up to the largo balconied 
sitting-room.' 

The gossips raised their heads : the room of which 
Nicette spoke was directly above them, and the window 
was open, but the closed curtains prevented the indul- 
gence of idle curiosity. 

* So it is in that room you have laid the cover for 
him ?' inquired Mother Hartmann, pointing to the bal- 
conied apartment 

' No, / did not lay it,' replied the young girl. « Mon- 
sieur le Baron did not choose to have anything to say 
either to our porcelain ware or our crystal glasses. He 
always carries about with him a service of plate j and 
I have just seen his valet taking it out of an ebony 



A murmur of surprise and admiration aros» amongst 
the crowd ; the Provencal alone shrugged his shoulders. 
' That is to say that Monsieur le Baron cannot cither 
eat or drink like other Christians,' he ironically re- 
joined : • he must have a room to himself, and a service 
of plate! The great King Solomon might well say, 
"Vanity of vanities, all is vanity."' 

' Come now, Bardanou, you are again going to speak 
ill of your neighbour,' interrupted Nicette with a smile. 

' Of my neighbour ! ' repeated the hairdresser. ' And 
do yon call this baron, then, my neighbour ? I know 
him well enough already : your great man ! he is like 
all the nobles whom we sec passing this way. Did you 
hear how he called to his valet, who had stayed behind 
to speak to Master TOpfer. Depend upon it that baron 
is a regular tyrant' 

'Ah! what makes you say that, Bardanou?' ex- 
claimed Nicette. 'I hope you may be mistaken! Do 
you know what is bringing him into the duchy of 
Baden?' 

' Not at all.' 

' His servant told me,' replied Nicette, lowering her 
voice : ' he is going to be married.' 
4 To be married ? * 

'Yes: to the richest heiress in the country — a 

widow* 

' With whom doubtless he is not acquainted.' 
' I know nothing about that' 

•You may be sure he is not acquainted with her. 
Those kind of people marry, as one carries on com- 
merce, by a correspondence : they only think of satis- 
fying their avarice.' 

' Hold your tongue, Bardanou,' exclaimed Nicette 
impatiently, 'you are always ready to think evil of 
others without knowing them.' 

' And I generally think worse of them when I do 
know them,' added the southern. 

• You know, however, very well, that all the world do 
not marry for the sake of enriching themselves,' replied 
the young girl, slightly colouring and turning away : 
' there are yet some to be found who only consult their 
feelings.' 

• Like me, for instance,' added Bardanou gaily, as he 
took her hand and drew her towards him. 

' That has nothing to say to it,' hastily replied the 
young maiden. 

• Pardon me, though, but it has,' exclaimed the Pro- 
vencal. ' You know very well, Nicette, that / am no 
seeker after wealth, and that I do not admire you one 
whit the less because Master Topfer has declared that 
he cannot give you any portion. But then I am an 
original, my dear ; as your godfather says, a philoso- 
pher. I have ideas upon all these matters which arc 
quite different from those of other people. And so 
surely my blood boils when I see men like your fine 
baron there, in whose hands fortune is only an instru- 
ment of vanity, tyranny, and avarice, and I cannot help 
thinking that if I were in their place, I should do more 
credit to the arrangements of Providence.' 

• That remains to be proved. Monsieur Bardanou,' 
observed the old pedlar woman s 'fortune alters charac- 
ters strangely sometimes.' 

• When one has no solid principles,' exclaimed tho 
Provencal ; ' when one allows one's self to be driven 
about like a shuttlecock by every passing wind. But I 
know my own mind, and how things ought to be. Mother 
Hartmann : I have a philosophy of my own. If I were 
to become rich in a single moment now, you see I 
should no more be changed by it than the church clock. 
You would always sec me as just as disinterested, and 
as friendly as I am now.' 

Bardanou was interrupted in this imaginary cata- 
logue of bis own virtues by the appearance at the door 
of the hotel of the identical traveller who had given 
rise to the above conversation. He was a man of about 
forty years of age, stout somewhat bald, and whose 
heavy features would have revealed his German de- 
scent even if his strong accent had allowed of the 
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slightest .doubt remaining on the subject. But not- 
withstanding this, his clear blue eye burned with in- 
telligence; and prejudice alone could have prompted 
the judgment which the hairdresser had so hastily 
passed upon him. The baron bowed in a courteous 
manner to the group assembled around the door, and 
said with a cheerful smile — * A pretty spot, gentlemen ; 
a pretty spot, and a fine day too 1 ' Those whom he 
addressed contented themselves with returning his 
salutation, but made no reply. The German appeared, 
however, to be in nowise disconcerted by this silence. 
' 1 hope,' he continued, still smiling, * that the country 
here is fruitful, and the people happy ?' 

' When contentment dwells within, one can be harpy 
anywhere,' sententionsly replied Bardanou. 

The baron nodded assent. ' The sentiment, sir, 
which you have now expressed, is one of deep import,' 
he replied in a tone of deference ; ' and I trust that this 
remark is the fruit of your own experience : he who 
understands so well the secret of happiness, ought him- 
self to possess it* 

• I make the best of my position,' said Bardanou. 
• I never complain, Monsieur le Baron, seeing that when 
one sows complaints, one seldom reaps anything but 
discouragements. I cut hair, shave beards, and dress 
fronts, and live in hopes of some lucky chance turn- 
ing up.' 

' And so it will,' said the baron'; ' be sure it will 
come: fate has not imitated the example of your 
government ; it has not abolished its lottery, and a 
good number is always to he hoped for.' 

• A propos to lottery tickets ; we have two of them,' 
exclaimed Nicette. * What if we were to gain the 
chateau!' 

• A chateau ! ' exclaimed the stranger, becoming sud- 
denly attentive. 

• Yes ; with lands and forests,' added Bardanou. 
' There was a travelling clerk who came here about 
three months ago from Frankfort to sell the lottery 
tickets, and Nicette persuaded me to take one.' 

' Do you mean by any chance the domain of Rovem- 
bourg ? ' 

• Indeed I cannot tell, for I know nothing about it. 
I neither looked at the name nor the number; but 
doubtless I have it nil written down here.' 

The hairdresser took out an old pocket-book, and 
drew from it a prospectus and a lottery ticket. * That 
is the very name,' he said, when he had glanced 
at the paper. * Domain of Rovembourg, situated about 
two miles from Badenwiller, at the entrance of the 
Black Forest. The prize was to be drawn on the 20th 
July.' 

• And it has been drawn,' the stranger quietly re- 
plied. 

• And do you know which it is ?' 

• Yes ; 66.' 

Bardanou looked at his ticket, and became deadly 
pale. He uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
repeated in an anxious tone, ' 66 ! Did you say 66 V 

4 Yes, certainly.' 

' Then the domain of Rovembourg is mine ! ' cried 
the hairdresser, almost beside himself with delight. 

' Yours I' repeated the baron with surprise. 

' Look, only look! I have No. 66 '.' 

He held up his ticket triumphantly, showing it to all 
the neighbours. The stranger's countenance changed, 
and he approached hastily ; but when he had looked at 
the number, he seemed again at ease, and was evidently 
on the point of speaking, when suddenly he stopped, as 
if a thought had flashed across liis mind, and looking 
at Bardanou with that air of good-natured archness 
which seemed habitual to him, ho bowed iu token of 
congratulation. 

The news of Bardanou's good fortune spread quickly 
through the village, and he was quickly followed to his 
shop by a host of neighbours, who almost overwhelmed 
him with their congratulations. The Proven9al bore 
this marvellous change at first pretty well ; the only 



ptible was, that his voice was some- 
what louder than ordinary, and his affability was more 
dignified. The hairdresser was evidently becoming 
transformed into the grand seigneur. His first step in 
his new character was to send for the village notary, 
who strongly recommended him to proceed immediately 
to Rovembourg. Bardanou readily assented to this 
proposal, and requested Master Tiipfer to prepare his 
best postchaisc and finest horses for the journey, at the 
same timo inviting him and Nicette to accompany him, 
as well as the notary, whose services would be required 
on the occasion. As the carriage rolled on towards its 
destination, Bardanou felt more and more the certainty 
of his bliss, and his mind began gradually to lose its 
equilibrium. At the last inn at which the party stopped 
on the road be complained of everything : the linen 
was coarse, the dishes chipped, the knives and forks 
not fit for a gentleman to use. 

At length the dark avenue of pines leading to the 
Ch&tcau of Rovembourg appeared above the horizon, 
and towering amidst them arose the pointed turrets of 
the chateau itself. Nicette uttered cries of admiration 
at the sight of the meadows, so richly spangled with 
flowers ; the notary seemed occupied in calculating, half 
aloud, the income which the woods and fields would 
bring in ; and Master Topfer was in ecstasies at seeing 



the fine horses which were ga 



ring about in the pas- 



turages : Bardanou alone was silent. When the turrets 
of Rovembourg first met his eyes, a new anxiety took 
possession of his mind. The acquisition of a title now 
seemed to him a necessary appendage to his new pos- 
sessions ; without it. Monsieur Bardnnou would never be 
anything more than a wealthy plebeian. The reflections 
of the hairdresser had reached their culminating point 
when his equipage drow up at the gate of the chateau. 
Nicette proposed that they should get out; but Bar- 
danou was resolved to enter his new dwelling in style. 
They must wait till the porter, who was absent, should 
return to open the gate for the postchaise to enter the 
courtyard amidst the cracking of whins and the tingling 
of the bells. Bardanou had learned from the porter 
that the family man-of-business was not expected from 
Frankfort for n couple of days, but that Madame de 
Randoux, niece of the former proprietor, was in the 
chateau. This lady soon made her appearance on the 
steps, where she received the Provencal with all the 
ready grace of an accomplished woman of the world, 
and at the same time with all the simple friendliness 
of a bourgeoisc. Madame de Randoux was a widow 
of about twenty -five years of age, with a pleasing 
rather than handsome countenance, with elegant man- 
ners, and her conversation full of interest. She was 
equally courteous to the companions of Bardanou as to 
himself, and led the whole party into a rich saloon 
adorned in the style of Louis XIV. Here the hairdresser 
found the baron, who had preceded them by some hours, 
and whom the widow presented to him as an old friend. 
Refreshments were served, and Bardanou did full jus- 
tice to them, with a certain ease of manner which 
showed that he felt he was only partaking of his own. 
Madame de Randoux afterwards proposed that they 
should visit the deraesue, and ordered horses to her 
carriage, inviting Nicette and the baron to accompany 
them. Her offer was joyfully accepted; and Bardanou 
expressed himself tolerably well satisfied with the pro- 
perty, talked of improvements, embellishments. &c. ; 
and ended by declaring that he wished to make Rovem- 
bourg a truly princely residence. 

As they drove round the place, Madame de Ran- 
doux gaily expressed her approbation of his plans ; the 
baron gave his assent in a more reserved manner. 
Bardanou began to suspect that he was jealous of him, 
and made up his mind that he would by no means 
spare so unworthy a feeling. Consequently he conti- 
nued to afTed the airs of a grand seigneur, complained 
of the roads, the bad state of the fences, and the negli- 
gence of the foresters. Nicette continually interrupted 
him by pk-ading some excuse for those concerned ; but 
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Bardanou, who thought that a systematic course of 
complaint gave a certain air of dignity, stopped her 
mouth by an injunction not to interfere about mat- 
ter! which were above her comprehension, and the 
frightened girl dared not aay .another word upon the 
subject On their return to the castle things were 
•till worse. The ci-dewnU hairdresser found the furnl- 
ture poor, the attendance inefficient When the hour of 
repose drew on, ho was conducted to the finest apart- 
ment of the castle, where an alcoved bed had been pre' 
pared for him. The walls were hung with port nuts 
representing the successive lords of the castle. Bar- 
danou saluted them with a respect amounting almost 
to veneration, such as he would have felt for hi« an- 
cestors. In fact he waa almost beginning to feel him- 
self the legitimate descendant of the House of Itorom- 
bourg. It was late in the night before he fell asleep ; 
and then in dreams he saw himself at the conrt of tins 
Grand Duke of Baden, his breast covered with crosses 
and ribbons. When he awoke, the day was already far 
advanced. He was about to rise in haste, when he sud- 
denly remembered that it was not suitable for a man of 
his quality to dress himself without assistance. He rung 
for the valet-de-chambre, who immediately appeared, 
and began to perform all the dutiee of the toilet accord- 
ing to the established rules of etiquette. Hardanou, who 
was not willing to appear ignorant of the hahita of a 
seigneur, bore the whole operation patiently 5 only, when 
it came to the Imirdrcsaing part of 



the remembrance of his former trade overcame his 
of dignity, and snatching the comb out of the hands of 
his Gtsrroan vniet , he gave him a practical lesson on the 
coiffuiv of a gentleman. At length, his toilet being 
completed, he went down to the garden, where he per- 
ceived Madame de Randoux, who woe returning from a 
morning walk. The young widow was dressed in an 
elegant nfytigt*, and wort on her head one of the Mack 
Forest lwts, whose wide brim readied to her shoulders. 
She advanced, holding in her hand a tittle bouquet of wild 
flowers, and singing, half aloud, an old Swabion melody. 
Bardanou hastened forward to salute her. and kissed 
her hands, as he had seen it done at the theatre. The 
pretty widow received him very graciously, and gave 
him an account of her rarublo through the adjoining 
copae. In the course of her conversation Madame de 
Kandoux gave him to understand that she waa deeply 
grieved at her uncle having consented before his death 
to dispose by lottery of Roveuibourg, which had hitherto 
been an heirloom in their fntnily. The 200,000 florins 
which this speculation added to Iter dowry was far from 
appearing to Iter a sufficient recompense for her loss. 
She would infloitely rather tacrijke 80,000 florins out 
of her own fortune to enter again into tlie possession of 
liovetnbunrg and its dependencies. 

lUrdiwou understood that this statement of her wishes 
was meant a» ah indirect hint to hunselfc but he had 
already acquired too great, a taste for playing the part 
of lord of tiie manor, to he willing to exchange his 
newly-acquired privilege for a sum of money. 

lie replied to Madame de Randoux with a smile, that 
although Rovemlmurg had changed proprietors, it was 
not the less entirely at her service, and that be hoped 
she would continue to dispose of it as freely as she had 
hitherto done. The widow bowed with a graceful but 
impntient air. 

' I see you do not choose to understand roe,' she said 
with a smile: ' you wish me to bo your guest at Itoveni- 
bourtr, whilst I rather desire you to be mine.' 

' Of what consequence is it which is the host.' gal- 
lantly observed the Provencal, 1 provided only you feel 
yourself at homer' 

' At home ! ' gaily replied Madame de Random : ' yon 
would be well punished if I were to take you at your 
word.' : •• I Mo ' 

• How so, madam*?' ,» ■• 11 ih; 1 

• Because a stranger is always id the wny with a 
newly -married couple.' ; < ,'». -0 ' .ill » 

' a movement of surprise. 



4 Pardon me,' ibe add*!* 4 pertfcpt-lHs * secret; "but 
Mademoiselle Niccttc has been the first to betray 1 It' 

• Why; vv^yV^clalroed' th* hairdresser, somewhat 
embarrassed, ' it was as yet only a project' ' 

' Whleh there M now nothing to prevent you from 
putting in ewcuiidfrr 1 ' ^ 

' That is trwe/ !,J sndaaoiqan Jneli* ■> 

'And '3 tbinlr that Mademoiselle Nrcette would re- 
mind yotf, if it teer* necessary, of-your engagement; 
for she wovjld t hid ft difficult to replace you, Monsieur 
tie BArdsntoU?*' '> •"•bi«»w ml v- 

The hairdresser bowed; colouring with jor. It was 
the first time that this glorious little wort! (which de- 
signated him m noble) had la-en added to his name. 
At this moment Madame de Randoux appeared to 
him radiant with bfcaute. ' ' •» ' 

♦ The end of the wlmle matter is,' continued she, 
• that I must now abandon all hope of ever again re-' 
tnming to my beloved RoYembotrrg ; and yet Heaven 
knows how mneii I would have sacrificed to retain it. 
What would yon say. Monsieur Bordanou, if I were to 
own to you that I waa on the point of sacrificing the 
whole happiness of my future life to this one object ?' 

The Provencal felt almost bewildered, and could only 
stammer out a few disjainted sentences. 

' Yes,' resumed the' ; widow; as if she were replying 
to his unuttered thoughts, ' the happiness of my whole 
life. You have seen the Baron de Robach— the gentle- 
man whose arrival here preceded yours by a few 
hours?' 

^Bardavion replied in the affirmative. 
• ' W. II. he is an old family friend, who hits always 
been 'much attached to me, and who even seemed some- 
whatannoyed at my union with Monsieur de Randoux. 
Since my widowhood, he has rendered me many ser- 
vices, and hrttYepeatedly made me an offer of hie hand ; 
but liberty was sweet tome ; I shrunk from the thought 
of a second marriage, and constantly refused him: At 
length, however, when Rovemboutg was put np 
lottery, he perceived my distress at the prospect 
leaving it and playfully urged me to marry him if lie 
won the chateau. I consented to do so ; and he conse- 
quently took tickets to the amount of 50,000 florins. 
Until the day of drawing I feared his being the winner ; 
but now I am foolish enough to regret its having passed 
into other hands, and feel as if I should hardly have 
purchased it too dearly, even at the price of my hand.' 

A sudden thought flashed across Bardanou's mind: 
he saw his fortune tripled, his position in life estab- 
lished — it was a second prise in the lottery — it would 
be madness not to take advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity. He ventured, at first tremblingly, then with 
more confidence, to hint his wishes to the widow. She 
listened to him with hesitation, but apparently not 
altogether with Indiflference. Intoxicated by the visions 
of greatness which floated before his mind, he forgot 
the attachment of the innkeeper's daughter, and the 
ties which bound them together.' He hastened into 
tlie chateau, and sought Niccttc ; but he did not seem 
to consider himself called upon evert to offer any justi- 
fication of his conduct. 

Forgetting all that had passed between them, he spoke 
to Nicetto as to a protegee whose happiness he would' 
gladly insure He had no desire to be the only one to 
profit by the happy chance which had enriched him ; 
lie was resolved to give her a liberal portion, and to 
provide for the happy man wliom she might select as 
her partner for life. The poor young girl listened at 
first with perplexity: but by degrees, as Bardanou con- 
tinued speaking, light broke in upon her mind, and 
with it came a grief so poignant, that she was totally 
unprepared for it. Still she was silent With quiver- 
ing lips and tearful eyes she listened patiently to all 
the fine promises of the Provencal ; and when he had 
finished, she calmly rose and walked towards the 
door. 

* Where are ynu going, Nieette?' inquired Bardanou, 
startled by her silence. 
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' I am going to return Uonia with my godfather,' was 
her only reply* t w<< „- r ,d .1 , ' 

• And why ui a* t you go so, soon ? ' /continued the hair- 

dres«er. • r , •Ana ! »/ fa saw n ■ 

dunou felt heavy at heart. However ne migut sees: to 
bUnd himself, the aitent reproaches of cwapimoe wade 
themselves heard wjthiiir mid hi* Jetting* protested 
against the casuistry ofhia reasoning. He tose from 
his teat, and traversal. the roam wJth hasty strides, 
1 vainly striving to recover his wonted calmness. Rich 
moment he grow sadder amd mors diacuotuntpd. | It 
. teemed a relief to him when he. remembered, nil on a 
sudden, that he bad not yet tasted any food, lie rung 
Umj bell ; but when the footman appeared, he. informed 
him that every one in the house, had already break- 
fasted. Bardanou, who only wanted some pretext to 
veut his ill-humour, expressed hiB displeasure at not 
having been duly summoned to the nmrning repast. 
The footman replied that Monsieur k* Baron bad given 
him no orders on the subject. This was the signal for 
an explosion of anger on the part of our Provencal 
friend. • ; -,|i„t , - ,, .1 i« 

' The baron !' he exclaimed. ' And since when, may 
I ask, sir, have you learnt that you must await the 
commands of the baron to attend en me? Which is 
master liere — be or I? To whom does Rovembourg 
belong ? ' 

' I know nothing about it as yet' the footman 
brusquely replied. ' . , i n i 

' Ah, so you know nothing about it!' repeated Bar- 
danou exasperated. ' Well, then, I will soon tench you 
to know, you blackguard. Leave tins place; leave it 
directly, and never venture to let me set eyes on you 
again.' ., .• >«i 1 ..Iomim /■ 

The footman was about to make some reply, but the 
bar. j ii. who entered at that moment, made a sign to 
him. and he retired. 

' You treat this poor fellow very roughly, 
Bardanou,' said he, closing the door behind 

' I shall treat him in whatever way 1 choose,' proudly 
replied the Provencal; 'and I think I have some ground 
for astonishment that any one should venture to give 
orders here besides myself.' 

■ In the first place,' politely replied the baron, ' I 
would beg of you to observe that, as executor of the 
former proprietor of Rovembourg, the administration 
of the affairs of the chateau was placed in my hands 
until the arrival of the new possessor. 1 

' And I would beg of you to observe,' remarked the 
hairdresser. 1 that the new possessor is here.' 

• And from thence you come to the conclusion '— 

4 That every one should bo master in his own 
house.' 

The baron bowed. « Incontestably so,' he replied. 
' It only remains to be seen In wAose house wo are.' 

4 In whose house?' repeated the astonished Bardanou. 
4 Surely Monsieur de Robaoh cannot pretend ignorance 
on tliat head, sinee it was he who first informed me 
what number drew the prize?' 

• I remember it perfectly.' 

'And most probably you have not forgotten either 
that this number was G6 ; and that here it is, Monsieur 
le Baron, in ray possession.' 

The latter bent forward to look at the ticket which 
the hairdresser presented for his inspection, t 
me.' said he, 1 but I tlauk Monsieur Bardauou lu 
a slight mistake.' 

4 How so?' 

4 1 fancy that he has not noticed that on his ticket 
the dots precede the ciphers instead of following 
them.' 

4 Well, and what of that V 

' Only that Monsieur Bardanou has unfortunately 
read his number upside down, and that this number is 

99!' 

' 99 ! * repeated the terrified hairdresser. 4 What are 
you saying ? But then what of 66 ? * 



4 Here it is,' replied the baron, showing another 

ticket. 
4 What! yours?' 

4 Yes ; the authenticity of the ticket has been recog- 
nised by the administration at Frankfort itself; all the 
formalities have been gone through : here is the deed 
which places mc in full possession of the demesne of 
Rovembourg.' 

He handed to the Provencal a paper covered with 
stamps, seals, and signatures. Bardanou tried to peruse 
it, but a cloud obscured his sight ; his whole frame 
trembled with emotion : he was obliged to sit down. 
The fall had been as sudden as the previous elevation, 
and lie felt his strength failing him. However, when 
the first moment of bewilderment had passed away, he 
started up ; his depression was succeeded by anger and 
doubt. He looked the baron full in the face. 4 Then 
you deceived me at Oberhausberg ? ' he exclaimed. 

4 Say rather that I left you undisturbed in your error,' 
replied M. de RobaclL 

'It was treacherous and cruel,' interrupted Bar- 
danvat) i i t 

4 No,* interposed the baron quietly ; 4 only a chastise- 
ment and a lesson. Seated in the balcony of the hotel, 
behind a curtain whioh concealed me, I heard you pro- 
nouncing judgment on me without knowing mc, and 
accusing the rich in general of vanity, tyranny, Ingra- 
titude, and cupidity, and boasting that yon wunld not 
yourself fall *ito these errors if fortune were to favour 
you in your turn. A curious chance led you to suppose 
that your desire was actually accomplished. I wished 
to see whether your principles were as strong as you 
believed them to be, and therefore suffered the illusion 
to continue.' 

4 And so, then, it was a delusion after all?' repeated 
Bardanou in a tone of despair, whilst he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ticket. 

4 Yes,' replied M. de Rnbach more seriously ; 4 but 
what is ti*t an illusion, is the line of conduct you 
have pursued from the moment in which you imagined 
yonrself to be the proprietor of Rovembourg. Since 
yesterday, tell me, I pray you, which of us has shown 
himself the most full of pride ? Which has been most 
imperious and hard towards his Inferiors ? In which of 
us did Madame de Randoux's position awaken feelings 
of cupidity? Ami by whom has Nicette been cast off 
with cold ingratitude because she was poor?' The 
hairdresser hung down his head, overwhelmed with 
shame. 4 Vou now see,' continued the baron, 4 that one 
must learn to be more indulgent towards others, and 
more distrustful of one's self. All men bear within 
themselves the germs of the same weaknesses, but dif- 
ferent positions may develop them under different forms. 
You must learn to excuse the rich man when he forgets 
himself so far ns to become hardened by prosperity ; and 
he must forgive his poorer brother rf adversity some- 
times sours his temper, and excites in him feeliogs of 
envy or ill-will. The best means of improving the dif- 
ferent classes of society is, not by opposing them to each 
other, but by seeking to enlighten each according to 
its respective needa' 

4 And it was to convey to me this lesson that Monsieur 
le Baron has exposed me to this reverse of fortune ?' 
bitterly exclaimed Bardanou. ' He has been pleased to 
make mc a subject for his observations : he desired to 
perform an experiment Upon living flesh and blood, 
without disturbing himself about the results to which 
such an essay might lead.' 

'Pardon me. Monsieur BardanmV said M. de Robach ; 
4 Madame de Randonx, who bore a part in this mystifi- 
cation, has already repaired the misery you might have 
brought upon yourself ( and the best proof of her suc- 
cess is, tint here she Is bringing you back Nicette.' 

The god-daughter of old Tiipfer made her appear- 
ance at this moment with the widow. The latter had 
found no difficulty In consoling the simple girl by per- 
suading her that Bardanou's rupture with her was only 
a trial of her rove, that the demesne of Rovembourg 
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did not belong to him, and that ho lured her better 
than ever. Nicetto believed everything that was told 
her ; and the Provencal, ashamed of his conduct, re- 
ceived her with a tenderness bo full of humility, that it 
nfl'icted her even to tears. Whilst this explanation 
was taking place, the baron was speaking to Master 
Topfer, and inducing him to consent to the marriage of 
Nicetto, whom he expressed his intention to portion 
with a dowry of 8000 florins. 

The newly-betrothed couple act oil the same evening 
on their return to Oberhausberg, where tbeir marriage 
was duly celebrated about a month later. The lesson 
lie had received proved of essential service to Bardanou, 
without, however, altogether curing him of his disposi- 
tion to criticise. He was still at times disposed to give 
way to violent declamations against the rich and the 
powerful ; but at such moments the thought of Rovem- 
bourg would suddenly flash across his mind, and at the 
remembrance of his own weakness he hecamo more 
lenient in his judgment of others, and would cheerfully 
return to the duties of his appointed 



I LIBERIA NOW AN INDEPENDENT STATE. 
Thr newspapers have lately announced that the colony 
of Liberia has been recognised as an independent re- 
public by France and England, aud that between these 
countries and the republic a treaty of comtocrce, favour, 
aide to all the parties concerned, has been agreed to. 
So little is generally known respecting Liberia, that in 
making this announcement, it was considered necessary 
to explain whore and what Liberia is, and an interest- 
ing notice has accordingly appeared on the subject in 
the ' Times' newspaper of November 16. 

Liberia cannot be unknown to the reader of these 
pages. It may be recollected that the settlement of the 
colony was described by us as long ago a& 1832, and 
that its remarkable and gratifying progress funned the 
matter of comment in an article iu 1941. With no 
little pleasure we revert to this subject. Having noticed 
it in its infancy and youth, we are now enabled to refer 
to it in its manhood, when apparently it is about to run 
a course of prosperity aud social happiness. 

Liberia is the most interesting colony in existence, 
and from its history we may draw some useful lessons 
in social economics. It is a settlement of pure ne- 
groes, speaking the English language, imbued with 
the Anglo-American civilisation, and influenced by 
Christian belief and ethics. Placed on the African 
coast facing the Atlantic, it may be said to present a 
cheering spot on that great waste — a frontier of intel- 
ligence to what has been hitherto a wide-spread and 
hopeless world of savagery. The origin cf Liberia is 
curious. In IS 17, an association was formed in the 
United States called the American Colonisation Society, 
the professed object of which was, ' the final and entire 
abolition of slavery, providing for the best interests of 
the blacks, by establishing them in independence on the 
coast of Africa— thus constituting them the protectors 
of the unfortunate natives against the ravages of the 
slaver, and seeking through them to spread the lights 
of civilisation aud Christianity among the many mil- 
lions who inhabit those dark regions.' The Society 
commenced by buying a tract of bind on the coast of 
Guinea, and some years were spent in adapting it for 
settlement. AU necessary arrangements being com- 
pleted, the colony was begun in 1820, and a governor 
was appointed by the Society. The United States 
claimed no sovereignty over Liberia, which owed alle- 
giance only to its founders — a method of colonising 
which we believe would not be consistent with English 



polity 



sanctioned by royal charter. 



The project of the Colonisation Society was success- 
ful from the first. By means of subscriptions, it pur- 
chased the liberty of slaves within the States, and de- 
spatched them along with free persons of colour to the 
colony. No force was employed. Every one emigrated 
with his free consent. The proposal of clearing the 
United States of slaves by a slow process of buying them 
up individually may be admitted to have been visionary ; 
and so it has proved. One can understand how the 
Society to this extent should have exposed itself to 
a degree of ridicule ; but for its whole scope and ten- 
dency to have been indiscriminately attacked by parties 
assuming to be Abolitionists, is calculated to excite 
more surprise. The colonisation of Liberia met with 
uncompromising hostility from those who usually affect 
to mourn over slavery and pine for its abolition. They 
detected in it a groundwork of selfishness and illibe- 
rality. It was a plan of deporting negroes from Ame- 
rica, where they had as good a right to live as the 
whites : it was the beginning of a wholesale riddance 
of the coloured population. Let it be granted that 
it was convenient for the Americans that the blacks 
should remove from their country, it must Burely have 
been quite as convenient and agreeable to the blacks 
to be removed, otherwise they would not have gone. It 
is convenient for many parishes and men of fortune in 
this country to induce the surplus population to emi- 
grate; but who thinks of opposing emigration on that 
account, so long as it is obviously for the benefit of 
those surplus labourers that they should settle in dis- 
tant countries, where there hi a greater demand for 
their services, and where their whole condition is im- 
proved ? Besides, what better means could be devised 
for the moral regeneration of Africa, and the repression 
of the slave-trade, than belting round that continent 
with a coast-guard of civilised men of the native race, 
capable of enduring the climate, and able and willing 
to use great exertions for the enlightenment of their 
benighted brethren? If the free blacks were disposed 
to enter on this good work, assuredly no third party 
had a right to say one word against the Liberian 
scheme. 

Arguments of this nature did not occur to the oppo- 
nents of the plan, who saw in it only a base attempt to 
exile the coloured population. The Colonisation Society, 
however, persevered in the face of obloquy, matured 
its plans, and set the colony on foot The labour of 
thirty years is now rewarded : Liberia is a populous 
and independent state. The account of the progress 
and present condition of this young negro nation may 
be given iu the language of the 'Times:'— 'Since its com- 
mencement in 1820, its population, including the abori- 
gines who have incorporated themselves with the immi- 
grants, has increased to upwards of 80,000, while the 
land they occupy extends along 320 miles of coast, and 
reaches on an average about eighty miles into the inte- 
rior. The proportion of the population born in Ame- 
rica, or of American descent, is estimated at about 
10.000 ; and such has been the effect of their example 
and influence, that out of the remaining 70,000, consist- 
ing of aborigines, or of captives released from slavers, 
at least 50,000 can speak the English language, so that 
any one would perfectly understand them, while their 
habits are rapidly becoming those of civilised and 
steady agriculturists. The desire for education is also 
manifested by the surrounding tribes, and instances arc 
not uncommon of natives sending their children 400 or 
500 miles from the interior to be instructed in the 
primary schools established in the republic. Of these 
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there on thirty-six in operation, with an average- at- 
tendance in each of about forty aboriginal pupils. 

' The whole of the territory of Liberia has been pur- 
chased from time to time from tlie aboriginal owner*, 
and in tbie way at least twenty petty sovereignties 
bare been extinguished. In its former condition, the 
coast was the constant resort of slavers, but the traffic 
is now effectually suppressed hs far as the jurisdiction 
of the republic extends, and its entire abandonment is 
an invariable stipulation in every treaty of trade and 
protection into which the republic may consent to 
enter with neighbouring states. The disposition to 
avail themselves of treaties of this description is plainly 
on the increase on the part of the surrounding natives ; 
and it is estimated that not less than 2,000,000 of per- 
sons in the interior now obtain their supply of Euro- 
pean goods from the republic and from the kindred 
colony of Cape Faunas. Last year eighty-two foreign 
vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged merchandise for 
articles of African production to the amount of COO.OOO 
dollars. 

• The natural resources of Liberia are immense, and 
an steadily in process of development The principal 
articles of export are ivory, palm oil (of which 150,000 
dollars' worth was 1 shipped iu 16-17), camwood, gold 
dust, &c. Coffee is indigenous, and of excellent quality, 
and is now being cultivated extensively. It yields more 
than in the West Indies, and the belief is entertained 
that it may be produced so as to compete with slave- 
labour. Sugar also thrives well, but enough only is 
grown for home consumption, and there is no present 
hope of competing with Cuba or Brazil. Cocoa haB 
just been introduced, and promises well. Cotton, it is 
expected, will soon become an article of export Indigo, 
ginger, arrowroot, and various other articles of com- 
merce, likewise grow luxuriantly. Rich metallic mines 
exist in the country, and only require capital to open 
them up. 

' The population is, upon the whole, well disposed to 
work, and the rate of wages per day is about Is. ster- 
ling. It is an extraordinary feature of this part of the 
coast, that horses and other draught animals will not 
live, and hence every kind of transport, except that 
upon the rivers, is performed by manual labour. Much 
of the camwood which is exported from Liberia is 
brought a distance of 200 miles on men's backs. It is 
seen, however, that this difficulty, which appears a 
great one at first, may have the effect not only of inur- 
ing the people to labour, but of stimulating them to 
every kind of mechanical contrivance by which it may 
be overcome. The climate of Liberia, although more 
healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly to the Euro- 
pean ; but the improvement it has undergone during 
the last ten years, from the effect of clearing, drainage, 
&c. is stated to have been most remarkable. The 
coloured immigrants from America, who used inva- 
riably to suffer from fever on their arrival, are now able 
to go to work at once. The duration of life amongst 
the colonists is considered to be about the same as in 
England. 

' At Monrovia, the port and capital, the population 
amounts to about 9000. A large portion of the terri- 
tory has been accurately surveyed, and is sold in sec- 
tions by the government, at from 58 cents to 1 dollar 
per acre. The government of the country is precisely 
on the American model, consisting of a president, a 
vice-president, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, 
the number of members in the former being six, and in 
the latter twenty-eight. The possession of real estate 
to the value of 30 dollars is the electoral qualification. 
The revenue, which was last year about 20,000 dollars, 
is derived entirely from an ad valorem duty of 6 per 
cent, on imports, and the produce of land sales. Ardent 
spirits, the use of which it is sought to discourage, form 
an exception, and are taxed 25 cents per gallon. The 



principal trade is carried on' by barter, but there is a 
small paper circulation of about 6000 dollars, redeem- 
able on demand. 

• The organisation of the republic as an independent 
state took place in July last year, when Mr Roberts, 
who had formerly acted as governor under the Coloni- 
sation Society, was elected president. Speaking of his 
qualifications, Commodore Perry, of tho United States 
navy, says in a report to tho American government, 
dated in 1844 : — 

" Governor Roberts of Liberia, and Russworrn of Cape 
Palmos, are intelligent and estimable men, executing 
their responsible functions with wisdom and dignity; 
and we have in the example of these two gentlemen 
irrefragable proof of the capability of coloured people 
to govern themselves." While with regard to the ad- 
vantages of the colony he adds — "So far as the in- 
fluence of the colonists has extended, it has been exerted 
to suppress the slave-trade. Their endeavours have 
been eminently successful ; and it is by planting these 
settlements (whether American or European) along the 
whole extent of coast from Cape Verde to Benguela, 
that the exportation of slaves will be most effectually 
prevented." ' 

The success of this experiment at colonising is in 
many respects interesting. In the first place, it is, we 
think, conclusively shown that the negro races may be 
impressed with all the ordinary characteristics of a 
civilised people, and that they are thus capable of that 
species of self-government which marks a high state 
of intellectual advancement. Of their capacities for 
assuming this condition, after duo culture and expe- 
rience in orderly habits, we, indeed, never entertained 
any doubt It is very pleasing to find that out of 
the rude and unshapely mass of negroism, there has 
at length arisen a people who, in the eye of the world, 
vindicate their claim to humanity— their full and fair 
title to be treated as men and brothers. It is true that 
an experiment of the same nature has been less suc- 
cessful in Hay tl, greatly to the damage of arguments in 
favour of negro self-government and some may fear 
that the present effort in Liberia may terminate as 
ingloriously ; but the two cases are scarcely parallel. 
Hayti commenced its career in blood and violence, and 
its civilisation never appears to have been anything but 
a French polish, beneath which there was neither intel- 
lectual culture nor moral or religious restraints. The 
basis of Liberian independence is very different. The 
nation was begun in Christian love, was fostered with the 
parental tenderness of Biqierior intellect, and attaining 
strength and sclf-confidcuce, has at last been committed 
to its own experienced guidance. Besides, its civilisa- 
tion is essentially Anglo-Saxon, and with the English 
tongue and the -English Bible, not to speak of a spirit 
of English industry, we may suppose it possesses a 
power of endurance, and skill in management, which 
unhappily never distinguished tho imperfect nationality 
of Hayti. 

Of the vast use which Liberia may be in suppressing 
the slave-trade much could be said. Its success, to 
all appearance, solves a difficulty which has hitherto 
set philanthropy at defiance. The slave-trade, in short 
is only to bo extinguished by planting colonies of civi- 
lised negroes on the African coast — not colonics under 
an expensive and impossible system of government 
centering in Westminster, but settlements, like that of 
Liberia, charged with their own management and re- 
sponsible for their own maintenance. 

Only one word may be added respecting the objec- 
tions which were formerly raised against the scheme of 
colonising Liberia. The results of the project as now 
before the public, show how unsafe and uncharitable it 
is to cavil at a great general good, because, to appear- 
ance or in reality, there is involved iu it something of 
individual selfishness. What can it signify whether the 
proposer of a scheme of broad public utility may be 
suspected of contemplating something more than the 
common share of benefit ? Let the scheme be discussed 
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entirely on its own merit*, and adopted or dismissed 
accordingly. So far from joining in the cry against the 
Colonisation Society, because it may have had an end 
of ita own to serve, we give it the highest credit for its 
sagacity ; and to the Anti-Slavery Societies of Britain 



WINTERING IN PAU. 

BY A LADY. 

n»TII AND COXCXUDlKa ARTICLE.— AFTIR CHRISTMAS. 

Tub fun which usually distinguishes the church fes- 
tival i in Italy is poorly imitated iu Pan. and the Car- 
nival and Mardi Oras passed off with only some 
third-rate frolics. Even Eaater did not excite any 
great commotion — the air of these plains having, it 
is said, the effect of diminishing the circulation, and so 
composing the nerves. However, on Palm -Sunday 
there was mare stir, many parties walking about with 
in their hands ; and on Holy Thursday 
i abroad, high and low— it being the duty 
of each individual to visit every church, and leave an 
offering on every altar. This kept the streets crowded 
all the early part of the day. Good.Friday was quiet 
Saturday— all wns bustle again : immense nosegays, and 
baskets full of flowers, were progressing in hands and 
on heads, from the country to the churches, for the 
purpose of assisting to decorate the altars next day. 
Little children had little chairs at the corners of all the 
streets, covered with aprons or petticoats, like miniature 
altars, stuck all over with such trifling ornaments as 
they had been able to collect — bits of looking-glass, 
common prints, faded fiowera. beads, ribbons, pinchbeck 
trinkets, and such things ; and they stayed beside these 
treasures all the long day, with small saucers in their 
hands, begging for sous. The merriest scene we saw 
during our residence here was on Easter Monday, under 
the trees in tlie Place Royale— Hie population quite 
alive for once, A stage was erected about the middle 
of this handsome space, on which sat an orchestra of 
three musicians. The instruments performed on were 
a violin, a horn, and a drum. A fourth person acted 
master of the ceremonies, and called out the figures of 
the roMtrr-ditiiKii, which went on with spirit, all on the 
gravel, in the open air. The crowd was very tight 
packed, but very orderly ; and room was always made 
fur the dancers, several sets of whom weri 



e place, 
wore p 



were dispersed 
The people were all well-dressed. The 
>nty of dark, full petticoat* ; the hand- 
he bead was frequently of silk; and the 
a u,ay colour. Full half of the men were 
iri the blouse— a titan one; and all had thick-soled 
shoes. The men paid the piper a son a-piece for self 
and partner every dance, and they take out the value 
in gnod earnest-— cutting -every kind of caper — heeling, 
toeing, shunting, double-shuttling, cutting, -tntrothatting, 
and swinging themselves and their partners ronnd with 
an air of audacity only to be equalled by the Heel of 
Tnlloch among our own Highlanders. It was a sort of 
a hornpipe style, smd the tune* were very jiggish, 
though the figures were the same as those in fashion 
in tho drawing-rooms.- Huving unlimited command of 
space, they did not crowd tlie sets— -seldom more than 
two couples stonding up together, pm-«-m«, like a reel, 
or four at the most, to form the cwtre. The women 
moved very modestly, with little exertion, their eyes on 
the ground — quite a contrast to their desperate asso- 
ciates. Good- humour and perfect decorum prevailed ; 
all seemed thoroughly happy in their quiet way, content 
with their condition, and perfectly satisfied with such 
a dance as this on Easter Monday. 

The next remarkable fete we had was on the great 
day of tlie year, the 1st of May, tho king's birthday. 
Five cannon were fired off as a salute in the morning ; 
the soldiers were all marched to church, this being one 
of the days on which it is etiquette for them to appear 
there; they were afterwards reviewed, and an extra- 



ordinary quantity of orders were given away among 
them. Merit must abound in this fair laud, fbr almost 
every man we met in any dress beyond the blouse ex- 
hibited a bit of red ribbon at a button-hole: the want 
of this decoration was the distinction. The loyalty of 
the town was displayed by such quantities of little flags 
waving from every window, as put all the streets into a 
flutter ; the upper storeys of the old castle looked really 
gay with tho red and the tricolor streaming from the 
old turrets. The bells "were set a-ringing, too, and 
melancholy bells they 'were $ not like the joy-bells of 
merry England — the sharp, quick-repeated, heart-stir- 
ring sound, that welcomes home friends, or wakes up the 
bridal parties. At night the houses were all illuminated, 
at no great cost, but the effect was good. Little earthen* 
ware gallipots filled with grease, and a bit of rag in 
them for wick, were set in ruws on frames of different 
sixes, all in pyramid form, and placed in the windows, 
on the walls about tho old castle, and in the various 
open spaces; and this looked particularly well at a 
distance, from the nature nf the ground, the buildings 
being clustered up and round tho aides of the hill, which 
is crowned by tlie castle. But it did not do to approach 
these brilliant objects ; no nose could stand it— no deli- 
cate nose. Tho populaco moved about through all this 
perfume, expressing nothing but pleasure on this lovely 
spring night, able for once in the year to find their way 
without difficulty after sunset i a matter impossible ex- 
cept on moonlight nights, for little trouble was expended 
In the ordinary lighting of the town. In a long street 
there were no more than two lamps, suspended of course 
at a great distance from each other. They were of a 
large size, certainly ; unnecessarily large, for the flame 
within was very small, and it burned very languidly. 
These ponderous machines were slung upon a rope, 
which swung across the street from house to house, 
fastened at each end into iron loops, and only graced 
the larger streets, the smaller being left in utter dark- 
ness. 

Besides the fete*, there were other sights to see in 
and around Pan all these pleasant months of spring ; 
sights too common for tlie notice of the natives, although 
interesting to strangers. One of these we encountered, 
or might have encountered, every Thursday afternoon, 
which, being a half holiday all over France in the edu- 
cational department, was enjoyed by the pupils of the 
academy in a very sensible way. About two o'clock in 
the afternoon they walked out of the town in proces- 
sion, all in their uniform, two and two together, directed 
by one of the masters, and followed by a boy carrying 
a large tray of refreshments, principally cakes nnd fruit ; 
and away they went, far out into the country, to bota- 
nise, or geologise, or maybe merely to lounge up a quiet 
valley, and repose after their long walk near a fountain. 
Those young men who were fortunate enough to have 
friends at hand, spent the time with their acquaintance 
We often saw the neat uniform mounted on one of a 
group of ponies, or attending among a party of pleasure 
on foot. They were all happy-looking healthy boys, 
evidently of respectable parentage, their dress always in 
good order, which gave them an air of superiority. It 
is a remarkably neat attire — dark-blue cloth trousers, 
and single-breasted frock-coat closely buttoned, black 
hat, black stock, boots, and gloves. They moved well, 
as if accustomed both to drill and dancing ; and wc 
understood that the course of study embraced all that 
was useful, and much that was ornamental, as well as 
the usual classics. The pupils are relieved by sufficient 
recreation within the walls of tlie college grounds ; and 
their diet must agree with them, for they never have 
illness of any kind among them ; but we should not 
consider it exactly calculated to develop the powers of 
a British constitution. 

The next sight that struck us was the file of con- 
scripts setting out for head-quarters, nearly five hundred 
very young men, some little better than boys ; the con- 
tribution, we supposed, of the departmeut. They marched 
on in pairs, with a few drums before them. There is 
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nn marry fife known ; and a few soldiers behind, looking 
dull enough -, leaving l»roe. and the pure air of their 
mountain*, to sink under the virus of a military life; 
pressing onwardi to a moral and rat earthly grave; the 
new recruits, Rfter being drilled, getting orders generally 
to proceed to AlKierr*. where the rlimnte soon delivers 
the regimetrt from the cluu- K e- of the wesuily< Why thm 
thinning of the ranks should 1* more desirable than the 
more humane method of embodying a lesser number, 1 
could never bear explained. Some of these young sol- 
dier* were decently clothed* and carried on their backs 
a knapsack containing their few valuables; others, of 
inferior appearance, had only a small parcel of the 
merest necessaries tied up in a coloured handkerchief, 
swinging from the hand. They are generally encou- 
raged to sing as they march away. On this occasion 
they were silent, stepping wearily on up the steep street 
from the bridge, cheered only by Uie roll of tho drum. 
It takes place now but 'onct a year this sad procession- 
In the Emperor's day it was much more frequent, and 
the numbers were greater, and the aged lees, and death 
before thetn certainly. How much misery then roust 
have been caused far and wide! Algiers terrifies no 
one. Strange to say, both men and officers like the 
idea of service in Africa. Nor do their families grieve 
when they are ordered upon this duty. The comman- 
dant of the garrison got his promotion this spring, and 
was ordered with his regiment to Algiers. His delight 
was perfect ; his countenance was radiant when receiv- 
ing tho congratulations of hi* friends, who all flocked 
to wish him joy of his good fortune. The two bands 
of the two regiment* stationed themselves beneath hia 
windows, and played alternately for n couple of hours, 
surrounded by a crowd in high spirits; tlie company 
thus honoured showing themselves in joyful mood upon 
the balcony. After this the two colonels mounted their 
chargers, aud headed the troop*, who all marched out 
in beautiful order ; drums, little women, little hoys, and 
all, for a four- hours' tramp over the country. 

After partiug with the conscripts, we met a much 
more diverting group on the edge of an adjoining 
common : a herd of swine, such as might have beeu led 
by Gurth, the born thrall of Cedrie, grubbing away 
under the leafless chestnut-trees, in charge of a boy- 
herd, whose business it was to attend them, to watch 
them in the plains, to lead them up the valleys, to take 
them to the woods, to bring them home at night, and 
keep his temper with them ever. One of these daintily- 
nurtured animals, handed over at a fit age to the tender- 
hearted lady in the lane, was either coaxed into the 
excellent pork for which this locality is famous, or else 
still further elevated into the much-prized hams, which 
arc certainly excellent, even as it is tho country fashion 
to dress thetn ; but arc first-rate when cooked iu our 
way. The Bcarn&is mode i* to stew them slowly, with 
vegetables and wine or beer as we do, but for eight or 
ten hours. They are tlven booed, and pressed into the 
shape of a Twelfth-day cake, and cut up when cold in 
slices, on little stalls in tho street*. Tliey eat short, 
like potted meat, and lose much of their flavour. Our 
hot ham, a>ith fowl accompaniment, was much admired 
by the favoured few invited to partake of it;. and I am 
quite persuaded that, were the meat and poultry really 
good, much less disguise would bo used iu the dressing 
of them : lean stringy beef and tasteless chicken* rer 
quire some condiment. . . ■„ 

Another very pretty procession was the return to 
the mountain valleys of all the flocks and herd* which 
had been pasturing on the Landes during the winter. 
We met them every evening, about the end of April 
and the beginning of May, slowly moving over the 
plain ; a lagging few in every drove lingering among 
the sweet crass by the wayside; a tired lamb often 
nestled in the shepherd's bosom. At this season, too, 
the streets became noisy with the stir made by the 
porters wheeling luggage from almost every door to the 
roulage, where it was weighed and despatched ; for the 
society waa all dispersing. I'au is quite deserted during 



the hot months, more out of fashion than necessity i 
although it certainly la very agreeable to exchange the 
stUl languid air of the plains for the pure breezes among 
the mountains. We bad resumed all the gaieties of 
the place as soon as Lent was over s but as the season 
advanced, the style of amusement was very pleasantly 
varied. Pic-nic parties to the many interesting scenes 
around us, riding excursion* to a greater distance, or 
dtjcunrrt in some of tl>e nearer country-houses, kept us 
almost continually out of doors during the fine weather. 
When these entertainments were impromptu, we sent 
our provision* out before u*. In a basket ot pretty large 
proportions, on a female porter's liead ; and I remember 
once when an over-liberal supply of wine had been pro- 
vided, there was no small ditiiculty in getting back the 
remainder through the octroi free of duty. The more 
formal parties in the French country-houses were on s 
grander scale. The ladies dressed after a rural fashion, 
the rooms were prepared with some care for company, 
and the luncheon or early dinner was a great affair. 
Salmon dressed with oil, every sort of entremets gome, 
poultry ; beef-steaks soaked in oiled batter, and plum- 
pludding for the Enaiish ; fruit, confectionary, a variety 
of wines, black coffee, ami hrundy ; tea, and a quantity 
of aniseed water, kirschwasser, and other wanning 
liqueurs afterwards. The amusement was to walk up 
and down a gravel path, bordered with China roses, 
till it was time to set out the card-table*, unlets there 
were young Britons enough in the company to get up 
a Poika. 

I must not forget a viait we paid to the old castle, or 
rather many visits, for there was an irresistible attrac- 
tion about its ' time-coloured wall*,' independent of tho 
beauty of part of the building and ita picturesque situa- 
tion. It dates from three eras : a very old tower aud 
dangcrous-louking bit of steep-roofed house is supposed 
to have been built either by the Moors, or for protection 
against them. The principal part of the remainder 
only goes back to Gaston dc Foix, whose arm* are 
•till attached to the corners of the cornices, and the 
ends of tho groined ceilings of the royal apartment. 
Louis-Philippe added a little at one end, and repaired, 
and improved, and considerably altered the whole at 
his own expense. It contains many more rooms, and 
they are much more magnificent, both as to size aud 
decorations, than the defaced appearance of part of the. 
outside would lead any one to suppose. A newly- | 
arranged dining-room, contrived out of many tmall 
chambers, and hung with old tapestry discovered in old 
chest*, is quite kingly in its proportions and ita fur- 
niture. A drawing-room of large size would have been 
cheerful but for its emptiness. The many windows 
reach the ground, and open on a new stone balcony, 
admirably adapted to the style of building i ami they 
look upon the beautiful river, the plain, the mennbuno, 
on which the sun almost ever shines. There were 
pictures, and vases, and marble tables, and handsome 
chandeliers, all for one only sett— the king's; so wit 
passed on to the family drawing-room. Where I could 
with pleasure have sesied myself, drawn in my chair 
among the royal family, and arranged my wools beside 1 
the queen; it all- looked so very comfortable, like my I 
own sitting-room at home. Louis - Philippe had sent 
here from the Louvre all the furniture that could be 
certified to have once belonged to the castle of Pau ; 
and some of nearly equal antiquity, which well suits 
the sort of old-age air belonging to the suite of state- 
rooms. A great deal of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries is worked up into ornamental furniture, and 
two vases of Swedish marble — a present from its 
French sovereign— we thought beautiful. The modern 
antique is perfectly preserved throughout all the altera- 
tions. The curiosities pointed out are mostly connected 
with the adored of all Beamais hearts— their Henri IV. 
Hi* mothers bed, and chest, and prio-dieu — they do not 
say much about his father— bis own cradle; a large 
turtle-shell ; ms statue, that of a little man, sturdily 
made, and handsome; I us spear; all sorts of things, in 
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fact, which may or which may not hare belonged 
to him. The four celebrated pictures of Gobelinc'g 
tapestry represent soma of his pastimes : they quite 
deceived even my practised eye, framed as they are, 
and hung up on the walls of a small closet ; I took 
them for old paintings faded. There was a pretty little 
old chapel, and a painted glass window in it, much 
valued ; the table on which Bonaparte signed his abdi- 
cation, next to a worm-eaten coffer mounted in silver, 
which carried the wardrobe of St Louis on his African 
crusade ; with many more such relics of the past ; and 
more ancient than all, rolled the river through that plain 
of beauty, aa if smiling in its ever-renewing youth at 
these vestiges of decay. 

No account of Fan would convey a correct idea of 
the comfort of a residence in it without some serious 
allusion to the climate, the variations of which from 
heat to cold, from wet to dry, are so sudden, so ex- 
treme, and yet so little dangerous. The near neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees probably causes these un- 
ceasing changes, which were so remarkable, particularly 
during the spring months, that I made regular entries 
of them up to May, as a meteorological curiosity. 
Immediately after Christmas came a fog so thick, that 
r we were reminded of London. It lasted some days, 
during which time cattle strayed, jieople mistook their 
way, a man and horse were near being drowned, and 
the diligences were overturned. Then came some very 
wet weather, which rendered the roads impassable for 
foot travellers. We had to confine our walks to the 
castle terrace and the pare, where the gravel was 
always sufficiently dry to allow of our getting hurried 
airings between the showers. At this time fevers much 
prevailed, and influenza, and they continued till s> cold 
week set in, with fresh snow on the Pyrenees, so deep 
in all the valleys, that the wolves wandered in search 
of food as low down as a spot four miles only from the 
river. The fog had been very cold, the rain was mild ; 
it ended in a hurricane* — a rare occurrence, as wind is 
not common in this sheltered town : when it does blow, 
it is in earnest, scattering tiles, carrying off Venetians, 
levelling trees, and so on. Torrents of rain accompa- 
nied this tempest— rain which turned the steep streets 
into rivulets : the quantity that fell in a few minutes 
was surprising. We had a flue week or two after this, 
quite settled weather, and warm again till towards the 
end of February, when we had a faint repetition of the 
January outbreak, followed by a longer lull. Then 
there came a chill : the bise blew — a sharp dreadful 
wind from the north-east, almost as blighting as our 
own easterly scourge : it blew fiercest in the mornings, 
which yet we found the only time for taking exercise, 
as the afternoons generally turned to rain. The spring 
was backward: no such early 'delicacies of the season* 
to be had here as ore to bo obtained at home : a few 
flowers towards the end of March, but no young veget- 
ables, no precocious lamb or poultry. Provisions be- 
came dearer, Lent even failing to influence the market 
in this respect. Summer broke on us by surprise 
upon tho 2d of April; fires became insupportable; 
walks under the burning sun oppressive : we had to 
return to our hot-weather hours — go out early in the 
mornings and late in the evenings, and occupy ourselves 
quietly in the house during the middle of the day ; the 
mountains all the while well covered with snow ; the 
trees still leafless. In a fortnight after, we were glad 
to sit by the flro again ; but only for a few days while 
it rained. Another waterspout then poured down, 
which made more noise than the former one. Then 
came the May of the poets— open windows, green trees 
and fields, bright flowers, and carpets discarded ; with 

, one chilly week, just to verify an old proverb, which 
promises an abundant harvest any year that old women 

1 and horses have shivered during May. It was so hot 
during the greater part of May, that I feared my son 
might lose some of the strength he had gained, so wo 
resolved to wind up all our Pan affairs, and set out with- 
out delay for the mountains. Wc had our servants to | 



part with, our apartment to give up, and a carriage to 
hire for our journey. 

We began with the apartment. The two leases and 
the two inventories were produced with due formality, 
and conned over with punctilious deliberation, for we 
found our civil landlord most remarkably particular in 
going over his items. The furniture had suffered no 
damage, but all the glass and china, and a good deal of 
the kitchen buttery, had to be renewed, the servants in- 
variably breaking everything breakable, and nothing 
ever so trifling escaping the sharp eyes of monsieur. 
It was all very right ; we could not complain ; but I 
had a little pleasure in accurately replacing all missing 
articles, and myself repairing all ill-used locks, and bolts, 
and hinges, that wc might leave as few dfgradatiouM 
as possible to lighten the purse of our successors ; for 
certainly, had wc made as careful a survey as we under- 
went, we would have had better order established before 
entering on possession of premises by no means fault- 
less. The search after an equipage was a long one ; we 
had to make a tour among all tlie coituriers in Pau be- 
fore we could quite suit ourselves with a sufficiently 
good pair of horses, and safe carriage, and compara- 
tively honest driver. Wc were in stables, and in kit- 
chens and bedrooms attached to stables, all comfort- 
ably furnished, and occupied by industrious families. 
We chose a sharp-looking little man, who lived within 
tho ruins of the old cathedral, and having made our 
bargain, we wrote it down. The love of money-making 
is so strong with all these people, that they are sadly 
unscrupulous about the ways and means of getting it : 
the constant watchfulness necessary to guard against 
being extravagantly imposed upon is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to a residence in their country. It was well 
we had a written testimony of our contract, for at the i 
moment of starting, M. Pierre announced that, on minute 
calculation, he found the price agreed on was too low. 
In the beginning of our travels we should have been 1 
angry ; we had now become used to the customs of the j 
land, and merely ordered the trunks to be carried back 
into the house. M. Pierre scratched his head, abated 
about half of his new demand ; madame shook hers, 
and smiled : it was quite a pantomime. ' A trifling ad- 
dition r suggested M. Pierre. ' Tho old bargain, or 
none,' said madame. * As madame pleases,' said M. 
Pierre; and the trunks were very good-humouredly 
corded on to the carriage. He knew his trado this little 
txnturier ; for though he cheated us in the matter of a 
third horse, which had been hired for the hilly stage, ' 
and which he swore had gone on to be in readiness — and 
is going on yet, I suppose, for we never came up with 
it— he was so civil, so attentive, so useful, that we never 
parted company while we remained among the moun- 
tains, and felt ourselves bound to add a grateful gift at 
the close of the bargain. 

On parting with the maids, we were made acquainted 
with the peculiar ceremonies in use on occasion of the 
dismissal of servants. They brought me the keys of 
their boxes, and very prettily informed me their effects 
were ready for inspection. It seems this is regularly 
done by all masters ; and that, after the scantiny, the 
boxes are locked and corded, and despatched with their 
owners at once ; a useless trouble, we should suppose : 
a dishonest servant could dispose of stolen property 
much more securely than by placing it in a trunk. We 
were really sorry to take leave of our two attendants : 
they had done their utmost to serve us agreeably, and 
we had grown quite attached to their well-bred man- 
ners. Provided people are reasonable enough not to 
expect the inhabitants of other countries to possess all 
the customs of their own, masters and servants can 
live very happily together in France. Housekeeping 
is an easy business there, always supposing no Dutch 
neatness be expected. One thing which much contri- 
butes to the lightening of the burden of these little do- 
mestic arrangements, is the simplicity with which ac- 
counts are kept : tbe franca and centimes all divided 
or multiplied by ten with the most delightful rapidity ; 
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and the equalisation of weight! and measures; the 

magic ten ruling yards, and feet, and pounds, and pints 
so perfectly, that there is no sort of chance of confusion. 
I felt I Bhould never again be reconciled to our own per- 
plexing varieties of money and market tables. 

Our few preparations made, our adieux over, wo en- 
tered M. Pierre's calicht, and turning away from Pau, 
not without regret, wo took the road up along the Gave 
to~ 



BEARING OF RAILWAYS ON AGRICULTURE. 

Until very lately, railways were generally opposed by 
landowner* and agriculturists, less, perhaps, on account of 
the probable damage to land* and an encroachment on 
private domains — for sll that waa well )>aid for— than from 
a notion that railways would Iks usurious to road trust*, 
and somehow upset the present order of things. Expe- 
rience has, however, shown that no class in the community 
in so likely to be benefited by railways as the proprietors 
of lands. The benefit, it is tme, will first be felt by tenant 
fanners; but it cannot be doubted that what improves the 
value of a farm, will ultimately advance the rent. 80 much 
is this tho oft*«, that lands situated near railways arc rising 
in their market value, while thoso which arc left out of the 
sphere of railway influence are necessarily declining, or at 
least not advancing in value. The effect of railways is to 
put lands distant from a great centre of population nearly 
on an equality with those situated nearer towns. This lias 
boon ably demonstrated in a paper on the Progress of tlio 
Railway System, by Mr Wyndham Harding, and lately 
read before the Statistical Section of the British Associa- 
tion at Swansea. Prom this paper we make tho following 
selections respecting the bearing of railways on agricul- 
ture:— 

' First, As to the saving in driving live stock. The loss 
in weight of 5 took in driving has been calculated, as on tho 
average, for driving beasts 100 miles, 5 lbs. par quarter, or 
20 lbs. per beast, equal to about 3 ]>er eent. of tho weight. 
For sheep, at 2 lbs. per quarter, or 8 lbs. per head, 10 per 
cent, of weight For pigs, at '2± lbs. per quarter, or 10 
lbs.per head, 5 per cent, of weight. 

' This loss will of course vary according to different cir- 
cumstances. I have had no opportunity of determining if 
the above is a fair average result, but tho estimate of .Mr 
Smith (of Deauston) as regards beasts is higher. Very 
nearly all this is saved by railway conveyance. What rail- 
ways can do in this re*|iect may be inferred from the fact, 
that cattle were lately sent from Carlisle to Norwich, '250 
miles, as the crow flies, in a day and night, without taking 
them out of the truck. 

Railways arc useful ' in the facilities of sending meat, as 
is already done on a large scale; in tho conveyance of ma- 
nure, lime, coal, and all the various appliances of modern 
agriculture ; in the transport of the produce of a farm ; in 
giving the farmer tho command of more markets, and the 
op|K>rtnnity of taking advantage of a turn in tho market : 
the uses of railway communication are acknowledged by 
all agriculturists who have experienced their effects. 

' As illustrating some of the points, the following extract 
from the evidence of Mr Smith of Deanston before the 
Railway Acts Enactment Committee in 1846 Is curious : — 

{Statement of the probable Export* and Imports from a farm of 
300 acres on a Six-Course Shift :— 
» Tons. ewt. lb». 

Imposts.— -Mine, Ouano, Oilcakes, Coals, 4c. W 1* 60 
Ex roars.— Wheat, Turnips, ftc Ao. . 148 19 3D 



'Consequently the rental of such a farm would be, 
without a railway, L.400 jkx annum, and with a railway, 
10*. per acre more, or L.500 per annum. 

' The following calculations are also added to illustrate 
the saving effected by substituting railway conveyance for 
road conveyance in the exports and imports of one square 
mile of land. It will be seen that, according to this esti- 
mate, this saving is equivalent to 1*14 per acre. 

One Squitrt Mik. 
Expense of transmitting the probable Export* and Imports from 
one square mile, or (HO acres, deducting 40 acres for fences, *o. :— 

By railway, .... L.l*l 6 3 
By common road, . . . . 4fl I 9 



Saving effected by railway, 



L307 > « 



Thirty yean' purchase of the above saving-, L.9H3 15 u 

' Such calculations as these are sometimes exaggerated, 
and must always bo modified according to local circum- 
stances, but they are not without use in indicating the 
manner in which the saving may be estimated. 

4 It is satisfactory also to fiud tliat those who have had 
the opportunity of observation, as, for instance, Mr Peto, 
M.P., appear to think well of agricultural traflic as profit- 
able to the railway ; an opinion which is confirmed by 
the investigation of Mr Depart, into whose hands the Bel- 
gian government placed the statistics of their railways, and 
who found, from examination, that the traffic of the small 
towns and villages along a lino is proportionately greater 
tlian tho traflic between two large cities at its termini. 

' These facts appear to be calculated to imjiart confidence 
as to railways in agricultural districts, always supposing 
they are inudo cheaply.' 



14 104 



Comparative Estimate df Exptntts by Rfltltmy cut by Common Kn 
Expense of transmitting the probable Export* and Import* fc 
a year from a farm of 200 acres, 13 mile* by Railway :— 

347 tons, at Id. per ton per mile, . . LSI 1.1 9 
Say one person travelling by rail for 300 
days, at Id. per mile, 13 miles per day, . IS 15 0 



L*0 H 9 



mon rood, with the exception of 39| tons of 
cattle, 3171 tons, at 0d. per ton per mile. 
Expense of cattle travelling by common road, 
Bay one per*«o travelling per day for SUM) 
days, at 8a. par day 



119 I 3 

SU 0 



• L.142 IS 3 



Saving effected by railway per annum, ,. . L.109 7 6 



ANFREDI, THE MERCHANT OF ROCHELLE. 

I* the thirteenth century, a merchant of L.i Roohelle, 
Anfredi by name, had acquired by latarious and honest 
industry considerable wealth. Tho continued prosperity of 
his affairs hod enabled htm to engage in large ejaculations, 
and on the most distant seas were to be seen hie vessels, 
laden with valuable cargoes. The mercliants of Rochcllo 
were at this period almost exclusive masters of the trade 
of the Mediterranean. The principal amongst these waa 
Anfredi, who waa so constantly favoured by fortune, tliat, 
like too many, success inspired him with a blind confidence, 
a rash braving of all chances of reverse. The merchant of 
La Roehellc was soon to receive a terrible lesson from that 
Providence whom he was forgetting or tempting. He had 
risked nearly the whole of his capital in cargoes of mer- 
chandise to different parts of the Levant, and was now ex- 
pecting the return of his vessels with that capital doubled. 
But a year elapsed since the ships had quitted the port of 
La Kochclic, and no news of them had reached Anfredi. 
Insensibly his confident security gave place to tho tortures 
of anxiety. Suspense was soon terminated by news which 
deprived him of all 1io{r>. His ships were, lost with their 
whole cargoes; and of all his immense wealth, there re- 
mained to him but heavy engagements which he liad con- 
tracted, and in meeting which his honour was involved. 

In such a situation, many, sinking under adverse fortune, 
might have abandoned themselves to despair, or yielded to 
the temptation to want of integrity. But Anfredi, of quite 
another stamp, thought only of the resources lie could com- 
mand to save — 'not the wrecks of his fortune, but a good a 
thousand times more precious to him — tho honour of his 
name. In the strength of a noble fortitude, lie assembled 
his creditors, and made a formal surrender in their favour 
of all that yot remained to him. This step completed his 
commercial ruin ; but ho was thus enabled to meet all his 
engagcmentH, and to preserve a calm conscience and an un- 
sullied reputation. And can that be called ruin in which a 
man is able to oujoy such treasures as peace of mind, spot- 
less character, and a fortitude prepared to bear all that is 
preparing for him? 

tlow unjust are men in general in their judgments of 
others! The conduct of Anfredi was not appreciated as it 
deserved; no friendly hand was extended to enable him to 
resume, even on a small scale, his career as a merchant. 
He had the grief of seeing himself basely forsaken even by 
the friends who liad been frequent guests at his hospitable 
board, by familiar associates, whom he had frequently aided 
by his wealth or forwarded by his influence. This was tho 
most bitter ingredient in Aufredi's cup of misfortune ; but 
far from suffering himself to bo depressed by it, he endured 
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it with manly firmncw, and adopted a course of proceeding 
which maker* him indeed a model worthy of imitation. He 
now left La Rochello with all his family. Though he had 
no cause to blush for hi* poverty, yet he was glad to spare 
the feeling* of his countrymen aa well as his own. He re- 
paired to Marseilles, and there, in the dress of a common 
sailor, mingled with the porters on the quay, prepared to 
cam, like them, Ilia bread and that of his children by the 
sweat of his brow. 

, In embracing this novel employment, the former mer- 
chant had the good sense to prevent his mind from dwell- 
ing upon past prosperity. As he had never abused his 
authority, it now cost him less to submit to that of others. 
In no wuy did he seek to distinguish himself from his new 
comrades; rude and unpolished aa they almost all were, 
he mixed with them as their equal, not only in their la- 
bours — rolling with them heavy casks, or ltearing on his 
shoulders Urge bales of goods— but in the interchange of 
social conversation. He told them his misfortunes, and 
found in them .1 pity, and a sympathy, and a respect, which 
his more civilised townsmen had denied to him. 

Three years had Anfredi passed thus, not without toils, 
and cares, and privations, but — is there any to whom this 
will sound strange?— not without happiness, when one 
day signals from the Tower of St Jean announced that 
vessels were coming into port. Anfredi, wearied with the 
labour of the day, was resting himself on the quay. 

' Hums ! huzza! ' cried one of the sailors, ' here is a job 
for us. Mr Anfredi, from what place would you say these 
vessels were coming ?* 

'They arc too far off yet to distinguish,' answered the 
native of La Rochellc. ' However, it matters little to us ; 
for whatever they are, these vessels only bring to us a day's 
work; and if they belonged even to the king of France, our 
wages would not bo a penny higher-' 

•That is quite true,' said the sailor; «onr rations are 
always the same size: wo have not moro to cat one day 
than another.* 

'It is the order of things, and we must conform to It,' 
said Anfredi ; ' nay, we most endeavour to be satisfied 
with it.' 

' That is easily said,' cried a third interlocutor ; ' but' 

' Not quite so easily done,' continued Anfredi, ' I grant 
you ; but this it is that makes the merit of submission and 
content But stay ! ' he suddenlv exclaimed, as the vessels 
approached. 'Can it lie? Do I dream? Is it delusion? 
No, I am not mistaken; I have known them too well: there 
is no doubt Dear comrades and friends, rejoice with me : 
here are the very vessels so long believed to be lost." 

'Take care that it is not the sun that is in your eyes, Mr 
Anfredi,' said one of the sailors, who could not credit so 
unexpected a return. 'It would be too bad to be mis- 
taken ; it would be a terrible disappointment!' 

' No, no, I am not mistaken,' replied Anfredi, now giving 
way to transports of joy : ' these arc my own dear ships : 
the closer they come, the more I am persuaded they are 
my long-lost vessels. I tha.ik thee, oh my God; thy provi- 
dence has nut then abandoned me.' 

And soon all the companions of Anfredi gathered round 
him, with cordial shake of the hand and warm congratu- 
lations. Meanwhile the vessels that had called forth such 
demonstrations of honest joy entered majestically the port. 
They were indeed Anfredi's shqwi, returning laden with 
immense wealth. A few hours later, Anfredi was again 
become one of the richest merchants of France His first 
care was to endeavour to ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-labourers on the quay; he distributed amongst them 
the sum of four thousand pounds, and then took his way to 
his native town, whither the news of the return of his 
vessels had preceded him. 

The inhabitants poured out to meet him, and led him in 
triumph into the town ; those even who had treated him 
with so much ingratitude a few years before, were ainonest 
the most eager in their civilities and congratulations. The 
house of one was at his service, and another overwhelmed 
him with the most pressing invitations to dinner. In short, 
there conld not ltc a more disgusting exhibition of mean- 
ness and servility. But Anfredi had many injuries to 
forgive, and was happy in forgiving them. He met with a 
generous indulgence all his former friends ; he suffered not 
one upbraiding word or cveu look to eseajie him ; but 
nevertneless he determined at once to set at rest any inte- 
rested views or speculations his forbearing lenity might 
Induce them to form. He therefore Invited them all to a 
J ; and when the 



ing many flattering hopes of future advantage from this 
mark of renewed cordiality, he entered the room, accom- 
panied by the Bishop of La llochellc, two naval otlioers of 
distinction,. and a notary, who brought with him a deed 
regularly drawn up. 

' Gcatlcthcp,' said Anfredi, ' in order that I may not be 
imposed upon by false friendships or interested selfishness, 
I hare come to the resolution of dividing my fortune 
amongst men whom wealth has not rendered proud. I 
have determined to found an hospital for the poor; the 
sailors shall have the first, place in it It shall bear my 
name, and I shall live in the memory of those to whom it 
will be, I trust, a comfortable asylum.' 

The deed was signed on the instant The hospital re- 
ceived the name of Anfredi's Hospital, which name it still 
bears. During the days of his adversity he had lost his 
wife and daughter, who had pined away under the fad re- 
verse of fortune, and now be was resolved to have no other 
heirs but the poor men in the midst of whom he had lived 
so long. It wss to this interesting family of his adoption, 
in whom he had found kindness, and generous feeling, and 
compassionate synqtathy, that he devoted, aa the olirring 
of pious gratitude, the riches which had been so unexpec- 
tedly restored to iiim. 




Of Thought within us renovates; and true 

I which, in future day, the pen. the lyre. 



That labours lose no whit of worth or meastir*, 
But rather gain, by moods at prudent leisure ! 

80 N N ET TO BEN LOMOND. 
eoriBD rnoM tmb seaAr-sooa at sowbsdiknax is*. 
Pbocd 1 

Who, losnru w„ 




Wanting the auxlllallon of steak pie, 
Cold fowl t 

traced with the glance of woman's witching eye I 
Kren then thy rugged grandeurs would be nil 
Without thy smiles, sweet Naiad, of the illicit still: 



EFFECT Or TRIFLES. 

Mohammed, when pursued by his enemies, ere his reli- 
gion bad gained a footing in the world, took refuge in a 
certain cave. To the mouth of this retreat his pursuers 
traced him ; but when they were on the very pint of 
entering, their attention was arrested by a little bird 
darting from an adjoining thicket Had it not been for 
this circumstance, the most trivial that can well be con- 
ceived, which convinced them that here the fugitive could 
not l>c concealed, Mohammed would have been discovered, 
and ho and his imposture would have perished together. 
Aa it was, he effected his escape, gained the protection of 
his friends, and by a most artful course of conduct suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of a religion which now 
prevails over a large portion of the world.— Dr Duncan, 

instruction. 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men of less under- 
standing by experience ; the most ignorant by necessity ; 
and beasts by nature.— Cicero. 
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DILEMMAS OF HUMANITY. 

Selfish people feci a wicked pleasure in pointing out 
the bad effect* which arise from inconsiderate bene- 
ficence, and in twitting their kind-hearted neighbours 
with the disappointments which so often befall their 
well-meant efforts. The most familiar case is that put 
into a proverbial form, * I lent my money to my friend,' 
&c. We may deplore the triumph which facts often 
give to those who are so wise for themselves ; but we | 
cannot deny that there arc somo perverse tendencies 
about human nature which do make it difficult to be 
beneficent and liberal without injury to those whom we 
design to benefit It assuredly is a truth that a friend 
is in danger of being lost after ho has become a bor- 
rower ; all experience attests it. Still more imperilled 
is the friendship of those who receive gifts. It seems 
as if not only were the inequalities of fortune, by which 
so many suffer, a determined part of nature, but as if 
every special effort to remedy thcin, by an imparting 
from the prosperous to the unfortunate, were fated only 
to make matters worse. 

If there is one amiable feeling in human nature, it 
is that from which alms-giving springs. The act has 
been in a sort of doubt for some years among political 
economists. We sometimes sec very wise heads sliakcn 
at it. In spite of everything, it is a heavenly act, 
well worthy of being placed among religious virtues. 
There cannot, however, be a doubt that, as matters 
stand, while it is an elevating act for the giver, it is a 
deterioration for the receiver. Relieving, as it may be, 
from the pressure of immediate pains, and justifiable as 
it may thus be, it also, as we well know, saps still fur- 
ther the moral state of the party relieved. The condi- 
tion of mendicants everywhere attests the certainty of 
this effect, so that it fully appears as if that which is a 
virtue in its motive, were really something like a vice 
in its consequences. It is n strange dilemma, seeming 
to imply that heaven itself commands the desertion of 
the stricken deer. Such, we may be well assured, can- 
not be the case ; but yet, as far as we can readily see, 
such a thing as unmixed good from beneficence is not 
in the world. 

. Some years ago, a poor, but reputedly honest tin- 
smith, living in a country town in Berkshire, was 
burnt out, and utterly ruined. It was suggested that 
he should go about amongst the townsfolk with a sub- 
scription paper, in order that he might be re-established 
in his little business. A gentleman conspicuous in the 
management of public charities gave him a certificate 
for this purpose. So furnished, the tinsmith com- 
menced his rounds, and in one week collected five 
pounds, being probably about the amount of his losses. 

however, ut the facility with which money 
to be obtained, he persevered till ho had 



pletcd the round of the town, which he effected in about 
a month. Being now reimbursed four times over, it 
might have been expected that he would contentedly 
settle to his business, and beg no more. He was by 
this time, however, completely fascinated by the new 
profession he had adopted ; so he went with his wife 
into the country to prosecute his subscription, out of 
which ho is supposed to have made about two hundred 
a year ever since. The gentleman who gave the cer- 
tificate, telling us the story, said in conclusion, * My 
writing that bit of paper was one of the worst actions I 
ever committed, because it has utterly corrupted two 
of my fellow-creatures.' 

A state provision for the poor is, properly speaking, 
only a regulated mode of alms-giving, an effort towards 
equalising matters between the fortunate and unfortu- 
nate. We all know, however, how endangered, if not 
lost, is the moral state of those who accept of this suc- 
cour. It is everywhere reported that, from the moment 
an independent labourer tastes of public charity, his 
self-respect is lost, and he is never after so good n 
man. It is the universally-confessed dilemma of the 
administrators how to relieve pressing and real want, 
without holding out an inducement to the independent 
labourer to relax in his iudustry and frugality, under 
the certainty of sharing at the worst in this public 
benefaction. The common saying of some is, that the 
poors' fund makes the poor ; and the most generous 
must allow that there is too much truth in the remark. 
It is also true that the fund undergoes a continual siege 
on the part of worthless impostors, who ought to have 
no business with it. Novelists persist in describing 
the sufferings of genuine wretchedness at the hands of 
charity officials ; they do not fee that incessant decep- 
tion makes men suspicious, and that nothing but super- 
natural wisdom could distinguish at a glance between 
solitary cases of virtuous poverty and the multitude of 
impostures. A gentleman of perfect humanity, who 
once took charge of a charitable establishment in a 
largo city, told us that he had had occasion, while in 
that duty, to examine into ten thousand cases bronght 
before him, and there was not one free from deception ! 
In Glasgow, at the present time, the annual expenditure 
for the poor is L.118,000, mostly in the form of out-door 
relief. Now, as we have heard much of the misery 
pent up in that city, this seems comfortable news ; but 
stop till we hear a few facts. A single spirit-dealer 
relates that his receipts for whisky on the pay-day are 
always L.10 above the average. Shoals of the tickets 
establishing the right to a monthly aliment are pledged 
to pawnbrokers— how the results are bestowed may be 
imagined. It has become common for married couples 
to separate under a paction, that the apparently de- 
serted wife may receive an allowance, part of which she 
gives to her husband. ' The mortifying fact is,' says a 
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itleman officially concerned, ' that the paupers abuse 
s charity to an enormous extent, and notwithstand- 
ing all we spend on them, and all our unwearied labours 
in their behalf, poverty, disease, and death are multi- 
plying their victims, and are not anywise subdued by 
our exertions.' * 

Humanity is in a similar dilemma regarding criminal 
prisoners. It desires to treat them leniently, nnd to 
win them back, if possible, to better courses. It has 
therefore dictated the total abolition of those dens of 
misery which Howard described, and which were sneh 
a terror to the well-doing, and lias substituted in their 
place good comfortable houses, where indeed there is 
restraint, and solitary life, but no want of physical com- 
fort, and nothing that can be felt as very degrading. 
At the same time, persons of education and humane 
feelings go to the prisoners, converse with them kindly, 
and endeavour to fortify them with moral and religious 
sentiment for their re-encounter with the world out of 
doors. And what is the consequence ?— that jails have 
ceased to operate so well in deterring from the commis- 
sion of crime. We may well re-quote the declaration 
of the chief criminal judge of Scotland upon this sub- 
ject : — ' Even on the separate system, imprisonment has 
really no terror for the bulk of offenders ; and the Iwtter 
the system, it is an undoubted result, that the dread of 
imprisonment will and must be diminished. After 
these offenders are all taught to read, and get books to 
read at extra hours, if reformation is not produced, at 
least the oppression of imprisonment is over to people 
of coarse minds, and living a life of wretchedness out of 
prison. And hence I am sorry to say, that with those 
who are not reclaimed in our prison, the dread of im- 
prisonment seems to have entirely vanished. And I 
understand that among the community at large in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police officers, the 
feeling is very general that, owing to the comforts 
necessarily attending a pood jail, the separate system, 
looked on first with alarm, has now no effect in deter- 
ring from crime those who are not reformed.' What a 
triumph, to all appearance, for the old harsh flogging 
system ! To it we cannot return— we are too reflncdly 
mild now-a-days for that ; endless newspaper articles 
would din the public sin into our ears continually, till 
the philanthropic plan was resumed. But the inappro- 
priateness of this plan to its object remains nevertheless 
palpnble. We leave the poor man's home undisturbed 
in its wretchedness, and hold out a comfortable jail, 
as if to wile him from the paths of rectitude. Even our 
efforts to reform the prisoners, the best-meant part of 
the whole system, are attended with difficulties. The 
poor independent man out of doors sees the criminal 
thus obtaining a degree of attention from his superiors, 
and exciting an interest in them, which must have 
something agreeable about It. It cannot be encouraging 
for his virtue to reflect that, while he remains virtuous, 
no such care is taken of him, and no such interest 
expressed about his fate. 

Is there a solution for these dilemmas of humanity ? 
We think there must be, for otherwise, we should have 
to deny that predominating rule of good which appears 
in the whole of the providential arrangements of the 
world. These difficulties, it appears to us, are only in- 
separable from a system in which man's nature remains 
unregenerate in its native selfishness. Were the Chris- 
tian aim realised, and we all did really love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, there would be no exaltation in the 
rendering of a favour, and no debasement in receiving 
it The selfhood extinguished on both sides, wo should 
feel in these matters exactly as parents and children do 
in their intercommunication of good offices. The very 
idea of gratitude would be extirpated, as something not 
necessary to the case. The giver anil the receiver of 
common charity would alike feel that they were work- 



ing out the will of God, and it would be as blessed to 
take as to give, because both acts were essential to the 
realisation of the Divine decree. Probe all humane 
dilemmas, and yon will find that selfishness is at the 
bottom of them. If we were not each so much for our- 
selves, there would be leu of crime, and no such pro- 
blem as that of the jails would exist. The remedy is a 
change of our feelings to the effect of making all others' 
I interests as dear to us as our own. A remote one, you 
| will say. True, bnt it may not be the less certain that, 
| till it is realised, dilemmas must continue to beset all 
benevolent designs. 
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JAQUES CALLOT. 

FROM THE FRF.NCII. 

The ancient town of Nancy slumbers peacefully amid 
the pretty landscape which surrounds it, scarcely re- 
calling to the traveller the glories of its earlier days ; 
but the villages embosomed in trees, the vineyards 
varied by cherry orchards, the bright green of the 
meadows, the sombre depth of the forests, the sparkling 
river, and the clear, ever-changing sky — all at once re- 
mind us that Nancy was the birthplace of Claude I-or- 
rainc; that from these forests, these hamlets, these 
flowery fields and sparkling waters, he drew inspiration 
for those pictures which charm alike the accomplished 
artist and the simple child. Remembering this, and 
that the efforts of genius, both in painting and in 
poetry, generally take their colonr from first im- 
pressions, we might wonder how so peaceful and gentle 
a landscape can have been the cradle of Jaques Callot ; 
and we ask where he found the originals of the soldiers, 
conjurors, and gipsies, which form the subjects of his 
pencil. The history of his early life will enlighten us. 

In the town of Nancy, near the old Hotel de Marque, 
let us picture to ourselves an old house with a high 
roof, its door and windows ornamented with weather- 
beaten carvings. Below is a stone bench, used by tra- 
vellers and beggars ; on the first floor are two windows, 
encased in stone ; and in the roof, above tho gutter, are 
two others, surrounded by moss, tufts of grass, and 
here and there a flower, planted by the wind or the 
birds ; above all rises a tall chimney, with its never- 
ceAsing smoke-wreath. At the lower windows may 
occasionally be seen a gentle and anxious woman, or a 
grave and worthy man, the parents of Callot — Jean 
('allot and Hence Brunehault ; at the upper windows 
might be seen a young and happy family, among whom 
we recognise Jaques by his inquisitive and fearless look, 
always seeking subjects for his pencil. 

The interior of this house corresponds with its exte- 
rior. There are chairs sculptured in oak ; Gothic tables, 
with twisted legs ; a devotional chair ; an ebony cruci- 
fix, on which the spider has never been suffered to hang 
a thread ; a wide chimney, decorated with a losenge- 
shnped glass, a timepiece, and silver goblets of elegant 
form and good workmanship ; while on the shelves 
are vessels of pewter and stoneware— all dimly lighted 
by the little lozenge- shaped panes which compose the 
wiodow. Our first glance shows us Jean Callot in a 
showy dress, walking up and down the room to aid 
his thoughts, and Renee sitting in the chimney-corner 
spinning. 

In this house was born, in 159.1, Jaques Callot, of a 
family originally Flemish, but afterwards attached to 
the Burgundian family. Claude, the grandfather of 
Jaques, was ennobled hy Charles III., Duke of Lorraine, 

. for his bravery and loyal services : he married a grand- 
niece of the Maid of Orleans. Jean, the father of 

[ Jaques, was herald-at-arms to the Duke of Lorraine, 
and Rence his wife was daughter to tho physician to 
Christina of Denmark. She was a good, quiet woman -, 
and having lost all her daughters, placed her warmest 
affection upon her yonngest son Jaques, who never for- 
got her tender care of him. Jean Callot, prouder of hit 
title of principal herald-at-arms than the Duke of Lor- 
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raine wu of his duchy, fixed upon hit youngest ion for 
his successor, hi* elder one* having already embarked in 
other callings ; and from the age of eight yean Jaquea 
wu taught by bis father how to draw and paint armo- 
rial bearings. His passion for drawing was such, that 
at his writing-school bo made a sketch of each letter 
of the alphabet A was the pointed roof of his house; 
B the weathercock of hia neighbour's ; and thus with 
the rest. There had been painters in his mother's 
family, and Hence herself loved the arts, unconsciously 
giving the same taste to ber youngest son. Stie could 
not comprehend how any one could pass a whole life in 
clearing away the dust from old coats of arms, as her 
grave and austere husband did ; and whenever she was 
alone with Jaques, sho roused his young fancy by lively 
tales of the adventures of men of genius. Well ac- 
quainted was this good woman with the strange his- 
tories of the old painters; and after bearing these, 
Jnques would go up to his own chamber, and with pen 
or pencil make sketches at random. When his ardour 
cooled, lie would lean out of his attic window, and while 
feeding the sparrows with the bread which he had used 
for his drawings, he would ponder upon his mother's 
tales, and gaze upon tho streets, or into his neighbours' 
windows. From his window lie saw before him a 
beautiful landscape, hemmed in by mountains and 
forests, variegated by groves and villages, and culti- 
vated fields, among which the Meurthe meandered. Hut 
Jaques cared little for tho beauties of scenery : man 
had far greater attraction for him ; and he studied all 
that he saw of singular, extravagant, or original in his 
fellow -creatures. He delighted in bullying soldiers; 
street Bingers, with mouths wider than the wooden 
bowls out of which they ate ; quack doctors, who sang 
and danced; beggars in picturesque rags; pilgrims with 
tlteir doublets slashed with the rents of time, and carry- 
ing about boxwood rosaries, artificial flowers, leaden 
medallions — all the devotional gewgaws of the saints. 
In 1600 there were no theatres in the provinces; thus 
it was a rich age for dancing-bears, fortune-tellers, and 
tumblers on file -days. Jaques early attempted to 
sketch all these grotesque figures, either from his own 
window or in the open street; and he has been seen 
sitting oarelessly on the pavement quietly drawing in 
his school book some conjuror who struck his fancy. 
Once his father found him seated upon the edge of a 
fountain in Nancy, his naked feet in the water, earnestly 
sketching the great nose and wide mouth of a dowu 
who was grinning at some distance. 

Even when these sights were wanting, Jaques knew 
how to amuse himself with his pencil in sketching his 
schoolmaster, sometimes grave to absurdity, sometimes 
inflamed by the worship of Bacchus ; and wlien tired 
of reading, he would play the truant, rush into the 
first open church, and pass hours there contemplating 
the sculptured altars and monuments, the frescos, the 
Gothic windows, the religious paintings of the old 
artists, ne made his way wherever anything curious 
was to be seen— into churches, monasteries, hotels, 
even into the ducal palace; and, thanks to his hand- 
some face, half hidden by fair curls, thanks to the fine 
Flemish lace with which his mother ornamented his 
throat and wrists, no one stopped him. 

One Sunday morning Jaques was attracted to his 
window by the sounds of the fife and drum of a band 
of gipsies, who were setting up their tents before the 
Hotel de Marque. The beams of a spring sun fell 
brightly upon the group, and Jaques, enchanted, crept 
down to the gutter to watch them ; he next mounted 
to the chimney, and there, with his eye fixed, his 
month hnlf open, but silent, his ear listening, he beheld 
the curtain raised, and preparations made for the piny : 
he saw the decorations taken out of a little cart drawn 
by an ass, which ass and cart were themselves among 
the actors. Spangled dresses, faded long ago, shone in 
the sun ; while three infants were deposited among 
lions and serpents of pasteboard, which served them as 
playthings. In the space of a quarter of an hour 



Jaques saw so many things, natural and 
come forth from the cart, that he imagined the chief 
of the party must have the power of creation. Hasten- 
ing down to the spot, he stood aside for a little while ; 
but as his astonishment increased, he approached close 
to tho curtain, and to obtain pardon for his boldness, 
he offered the first gipsy who passed near him a wild 
sunflower which he bad gathered on the house roof. 

* By the saints ! ' said the gipsy, smelling the flower, 
' hero is a handsome child 1 Do not blush, boy. Did 
your mother sew on this rich lace ? She may well kiss 
your fine curls. Come, do not bo afraid : I am not the 
red woman.' 

Saying this, the gipsy embraced Jaques tenderly, 
adding, ' This face foretells us a lucky day, so I shall tell 
the pretty child his fortune. Come, look at me with 
those blue eyes ; they will recommend you to the ladies, 
and you will make your way, my child.' 

'My way! my way!' murmured Jaques sighing. 
Then he asked, ' Have you people ever beeu in Italy ?' 

'Many times. Do you wish to travel ? Yes indeed ; 
I read it in your countenance. You shall travel so 
much, and to so good purpose, that when you die, your 
bones shall be shrouded in your cradle. If that proud 
lip is to be believed, you will be a valiant soldier.' 

' Never 1 ' cried Jaques. 

' What, then, could you better like to be f ' 

* A painter.' 

' A painter 1 That is a low trade : do not try it if you 
wish always to wear such lace as this. I know more 
than one who is obliged to live upon chance. Never- 
theless, if it amuses you, forward 1 But it is not your 
destiny.' 

' When do you set off for Italy?' asked Jaques. 

* In November ; for in winter tho sun of Naples if 
warm enough for us.' 

' Since you know everything,' said Jaques, hesitating, 
' tell me at what age 1 shall die ? ' 

The gipsy took his little hand. By a chance with 
which his after-fate agreed, the line of life was broken 
in the middle ; and the gipsy turned away her bead 
sorrowfully. ' The line is not yet formed ; at our next 
meeting, I will tell you how long you will live.' 

' If I live to be forty years old, like my Uncle Brune- 
hault, I shall be content.' 

At this moment Jaques saw his father coming from 
the ducal palace, and he hastened into the house. 

' A good journey, and good-luck ! ' cried the gipsy to 
him, touching her lips with the sunflower. 

Jaques hoped his father had not seen hire ; but the 
first thing the latter did on entering the house was to 
call his son and wring his ears, crying out, ' Go along : 
you are only a mountebank, unworthy of bearing either 
my name or my shield ; above all, unworthy of my 
dignity of herald. 1 had reckoned upon you ; but do 
you think the grand duke will confide his great ge- 
nealogical book to you after my death? Instead of 
learning the old histories of the nobility of our laud, in 
order to do justice to each according to his anns and 
his deeds, you should make sketches of jugglers : the 
greatest prince to you should be the best rope-dancer. 
Go; I despair of you, disobedient child! With your 
vagabond habits, you will end your days at the 
galleys.' 

Thus speaking, the venerable Jean Callot walked 
with a dignified air into his closet ; Jaques went to 
hide his tears on the bosom of bis mother, who also 
wept while rebuking her son. 

' You are going to be more prudent, my dear child ; 
these are repentant tears s from this day you will study 
earnestly the noble science of heraldry. Go— go, the 
bell is ringing for mass ; do not be the last at church, 
as usual.' 

When Jaques had dressed himself, he thought with 
a smile of hope, ' This costume will do well for my 
journey to Italy.' Till this moment be had not thonght 
of Italy but with trembling ; he now gave himself up 
to the dream with more confidence ; and at church his 
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imagination wandered to the mountains of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. The music, the sun streaming through 
the Gothic windows upon the altar, the incense, raised 
hi* fancy to the utmost, and a strange Toioe seemed to 
cry out to him, ' Italy ! Italy!' All the splendours of 
the Eternal city arose bewitchingly before his eyes ; the 
Madonas of Raphaot smiled and extended their angelic 
arms to him. Even if the dangers of such a pilgrim* 
ago crossed his mind, his courage returned again in- 
stantly. 'Am I not almost twelve years old?' said 
he, drawing himself up. When mass was ended, he 
remained behind in the church, to beseech God to bless 
his journey, and to console his mother; after which he 
arose, wiped away his tears, and without looking be- 
hind him, took the road to Lnnevillo, believing that 
his slender purse would oarry him to the end of the 
world. We must not mistake; the love of art was 
doubtless the motive for this journey ; but was not the 
journey itself something towards the bold determination 
of this capricious and independent spirit? 

We have not the whole history of Jaques Collot's 
journey : we only know that he went straight on, rest- 
ing at a farm or public-house, liko a young pilgrim, 
after having eaten of what fruit he could And, refresh- 
ing himself by the lonely fountain, and praying before 
each crucifix that he passed. Although accustomed to 
a certain degree of luxury, to a good bed, a delicate 
table, and, above all, to a mother's care, he slept soundly 
upon the trwkle-bcd at a public-house, upon clean 
straw at a farm, nod often in bad company; he ate, 
without grumbling, porridge and vegetables from the 
earthen plates of the peasants ; and even in his worst 
days, never regretted the paternal roof, so severe and 
unkind did the worthy her nld-at- arms appear to him. 
While pursuing a glorious aim, Jaques did not forget 
the pleasures of his age, wild liberty, and a thirst for 
adventure. If he saw an ass feeding, he jumped gaily 
upon its back, and witliout caring what became of it, 
gave it liberty again after riding two or three leagues ; 
if he saw a boat upon a river, ho untied it, jumped in, 
and rowed away till he was breathless. When taken 
in the act, his pleasing appearance soon gained him 
pardon. In this manner ho reached a village near 
Lucerne. Although he had been very sparing, his 
purse was nearly empty; in two days it would be quite 
so ; but he thought he could live upon fruit, and as it 
was hay-season, every stroke of the scythe would pro- 
vide him a bed. He had resigned himself to a prospect 
more poetical than agreeable, when he heard some 
bawling music, which reminded him of his friends the 
mountebanks •. it may be guessed that he went towards 
it. It was evening ; the roofs of the hamlet were gilded 
by the setting sun ; the cows, returning to their sheds, 
answered the shrill fife by their lowinga, the bulla by 
the tinkling of their little bells, and the herdsman by 
his stunning horn. Jaques presently reached the 
church, near which a band of gipsies were performing 
an uncouth dance, to the great wonderment of a noisy 
circle of villagers ; and Jaques seated himself on the 
churchyard wall, that ho might enjoy the scene at his 



He beheld twenty R i P? liea of all ages, from the 
grandmother to the cradled infant, dressed in rags 
covered with spangles ; some of them dancing, others 
playing on the viol or fife, some telling fortunes, and 
some carrying round their wooden cups among the 
spectators. The sun shone brightly on their wretched 
attire, giving it an appearance of magnificence befitting 
fairy gambols. Among the dancers, two young girls of 
fifteen or sixteen attracted general attention by their 
beauty and grace ; and Jaques, whose eyes followed 
all their movement*, could not resist drawing their 
portraits. Taking out the paper and pencils which he 
always kept about 1dm, he had succeeded pretty well 
in grouping together the two handsome dancers, when 
he was surprised to find himself surrounded by several 
peasants, who were regarding with silent wonder his 
strange occupation. Without troubling himself at this, 
he continued his work till the dancers, understanding 



th.it he was drawing them, wished in their turn to see 
whether he had done them justice; and Jaques, behold- 
ing his charming models each leaning over a shoulder 
with their faces close to hia, let his pencil fall from Lis 
hand. 

• How pretty he is, sister ! ' said one of them. 

• How clever he is !* replied the other. 

' Whence did he come? Who is he ? Where is he 
going?' 

' I am going to Rome,' Mid Jaques, not knowing 
well what be ought to say. 

' To Rome ! To Italy I We are going to Florence. 
What a lucky companion, if be would go with us 1 All 
roads lead to Rome!' 

' Yes, a lucky companion!' said Jaques, drawing out 
his purse. ' Here is all I have for my journey, and I 
have eaten scarcely anything to-day.' 

4 Poor child ! I shall take him to the Red Inn, where 
we are to have some beans and milk for supper, and 
oat-straw in- the barn to sleep on. Come, the sun has 
set, and our cups arc fall. Kiss my pearl necklace, and 
give me ymfr hand.' / 

S&yihg this, she bGnt her throat towards the unwill- 
ing lips of Jaques, Mho, however, kissed the necklace ; 
and each of the sisters taking a hand, they led him 
towards the troop who were just going away. They 
soon reached the Red Inn, and before supper, Jaques 
was formally admitted into the band ; and for what 
little money he had, was promised escort to Florence, 
on strict condition that he should take portraits of the 
whole party, beasts included. The scent of the beans 
made him'promise everything required. The supper 
was joyous and noisy; it was washed down with seve- 
ral cups of common wine, and finished with a roundelay 
which Callot remembered to the day of his death. 

On the following day they passed through Lucerne, 
where they made but a poor harvest ; and then they 
fixed their tents in a neighbouring forest, where they 
lircd for a week upon what they could steal, renting 
themselves and their beasts, mending and washing their 
clothes, polishing their spangles, coining false money, 
workitig at small articles of jewellery, necklaces, copper 
and leaden rings, buckles, and other ornaments used by 
the peasants. They lived well upon game, which the 
older womeu cooked, while Jaques went with the girls 
to find birds' feathers to make finery of, and bunches of 
service-tree for necklaces ; he also gathered wild cher- 
ries, strawberries, and gooseberries for the general des- 
sert. He likewise cut figures upon the bark of the trees. 
The two young girls took good care of Jaques, and even 
hid from his view the scandalous scenes which were 
parting around him. 

When they resumed their joumey, they did so by 
easy stages, begging in villages, stealing from lonely 
huts, leaving everywhere their evil traces. They 
crossed the Alps by the wildest paths, living by the 
convents. At length, after six months of strange and 
perilous adventures, Jaques Callot hailed the soil of 
Italy, the holy land of art. It was time, for among 
these wild people the poor child was in great danger of 
being ruined. ' Italy ! Italy ! ' he cried, throwing np hit 
hands, while he thanked God with tears. From this 
moment he seemed to breathe a purer air. ' Adieu, 
Pepa ! adieu, Miji ! you are both beautiful, but Italy is 
more beautiful.' 

Such is Callot's early history. Some years later, he 
Immortalised his friends the gipsies in his works of 
' Gipsies Travelling,' and 4 the Halt of Gipsies.' 

The troop went to Florence, not allowing their guest 
rime to satisfy his curiosity at Milan, Parma, and 
Bologna; but his hasty glance at palaces, obelisks, 
fountains, and statue?, dazzled and enchanted him 
more and more. He was in a state of mental intoxi- 
cation, which made him forget the presence of his com- 
panions even when they made an exhibition. 

At Florence, a Piedmont**© gentleman, in the service 
of the grand duke, met Callot among the gipsies, aud 
at once struck witli the delicate features and 
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teel movements of the child, whom he could not imagine 
to belong to the people in whose company he found him. 
The manner in which Callot waa gaxing enraptured 
upon the sculpture of a fountain, taking no part in the 
grotesque dance and begging manoeuvres of the troop, 
convinced the gentleman; and calling Jaquos to him, 
he questioned him kindly. Finding that the boy did 
not understand Italian, lie spoke to him in French, and 
i soon learned the little history of hi* leaving Nancy, 
his meeting with his companion?, aud hi* intention of 
studying the great masters at Homo, that ho might, if 
it pleased God, become a great master also. This high 
resolve in a child of twelve or thirteen interested the 
gentleman greatly | and taking Callot by the hand, he 
led him at once to an engraver and painter with whom 
he was acquainted — Gauta Gallina— saying, ' Treat this 
child as if he were mine . make him worthy of mc said 
yourself.' 

Callot was received at once, but at tlie end of six 
weeks, he told his protector th.it he wished to go to 
Home, to study where Raphael had studied. The gentle 
man feared that he had befriended a vagabond rather 
than a young artist ; however, oa ho loved Jaques, he 
did not desert him. lie bought him a mule and some 
clothes, gave him excellent advice, witli a promise to 
visit him at Rome, and parted with him affectionately, 
and with tears. Jaques, proudly seated on the mule, 
also shed tears ; but once set off, the brilliant future 
occupied all his thoughts. At Sienna, he stopped to 
visit the church, and learned a lesson in engraving from 
the splendid mosaic of the pavement under the dome, 
the work of Duccio. He thought if he was ever an 
engraver, he would give effect by the breadth of siugle 
lines, without using hatching. Arrived at the- gates of 
Rome, he left his mule to take iU course, and the beast 
trotted along after an ass laden with vegetables, of 
which he now and theu took a mouthful, unobserved by 
Jaques, whose bewildered eye waudexed over the Eter- 
nal city, now clothed by the setting sun with a golden 
garment At length he had < gained his desire ; but, as 
it often happens, that very moment he was foiled. Some 
merchants of Nancy, on their return to their city, met 
Jaques Callot perched on his mule. * Oh, ho! Master 
Jaques Callot, where are you going in this style?' 
The young traveller saw his danger, and spurred his 
mule ; but escape was impossible with an Italian mule 
which was feeding so agreeably; and the merchants 
seized .the fugitive. As these good folks had witnessed 
the grief of the Callot family, they declared their resolu- 
tion to reconduct him safely to his paternal roof; and 
notwithstanding his tears, his prayers, and his anger, 
Jaques was obliged to submit. He bade adieu to Rome 
without having set his foot in her streets. 

In vain did Callot repeatedly attempt to escape from 
the travelling merchants ; they never let him go out of 
their fight, keeping him on his mule in the middle of 
the party ; and he arrived at Nancy after a mouth of 
tedious travelling, in which he heartily regretted his 
gipsy friends. Ilia father received him with a lecture 
upon tenanting, and a discourse upon heraldic science, 
which made Callot secretly determine to be off again ; 
the tears of his mother olono restrained him for a short 
time. 

However, he toon went off, with a purse light enough, 
and skirting the Lake of Geneva, entered Italy by 
Savoy > but at Turin lie was again stopped by his 
brother tho lawyer, who happened to be there, and who 
forced htm back to Nancy a second time. 

His third departure was more prosperous, for his 
father, with tears, gave his consent to it, and Jaques 
set off in the train of the ambassador from Lorraine to 
the Pope, to acquaint the latter with the accession of 
Henry II. Callot was now fifteen, and had still time 
enough before him to study at Rome. His enthusiasm 
at the wonders of the ancient city cannot be described ; 
he worked under several masters, but followed his own 
genius only, and he soon felt that painting was not his 
forte. He entered warmly into engraving, and placed 



himself under Thomassin, an old French engraver re- 
siding at Rome. This art was then in its infancy, and 
Thomassin had made his fortune by it. His subjects 
were principally religious ones, of which Callot was 
soon weary. Young as he whs, he discovered at each 
attempt some new resource ; and he soon gave way to 
his fancy, recalling to his mind the beggars, strolling 
players, mountebanks, and other human curiosities 
whom he had seen. Under Thomassin he used the 
graver ; but this process was too slow for bis imagina- 
tion, and he soon left it for that of etching. 

One day when the pencil had fallen from his hand, 
as he was sadly thinking of those charming young 
gipsies who had loved him ns their child, the figure of 
the L.i.iy Biancs, Tbomassin's young and handsome 
wife, rose before him. She often visited Callot when he 
was at work, and unconsciously he made her his study. 
Thomassin encouraged thif>, requesting Callot to be his 
wife's companion to church and to the public prome- 
nade when he could not accompany her ; but at length, 
taking alarm at the result to which this might lead in 
a young and imaginative man, he desired him to leave 
the house. Callot did so, taking with him only his 
works, and bade adieu to Rome, leaving behind him his 
dreams. He never saw Madame Thomassin again— he 
never revisited Rome. After this, the history of Callot 
loses its adventurous and exciting character, offering 
little more than a succession of undisturbed days and a 
laborious end. 

Jaques Callot went to Florence, undecided whether 
to remain there; but he hoped to establish himself with 
his first master. He was almost penniless, and what was 
worse, his courage had left him. At the city gate he 
was stopped as a stranger, and, careless of his fate, he 
fell into a passion, and resisted, demanding to be con- 
ducted to the ducal palace without delay. On telling 
his griefs and* his pretensions to Cosmo II., who pa- 
tronised art of all kiuds, the grand duke congratulated 
himself on what had occurred, and told Callot that he 
should remain at his palace, where he had a grand 
school of painting, engraving, and sculpture. Callot 
was delighted at the accident, and set to work in the 
palace with even more ardour than when with Thomas- 
sin. Besides his former master, he met there a painter 
and engraver who was of great service to him, Alphonso 
Parigi, who prepared the scenery for the duke's theatre. 
Callot passed some time at this work, and also painted 
some subjects in the Flemish style, of which one re- 
mains in the Florentine Gallery. It is the half-length 
of a Spanish soldier, and has the same bold yet deli- 
cate touch— the same grace of composition as his 
engravings. 

Callot remained ten years at Florence, enjoying the 
same patronage under Ferdinand that he had done 
under Cosmo II, and receiving the gold medal which 
was bestowed upon native talent During these* ten 
years he produced his best works, creating a new world 
under his touch, and seeing all through the prism of his 
fancy. His art became his sole passion, enchaining 
him more and more without relaxation, till it conducted 
him to the grave, young in years, but bowed, faded, 
exhausted like a noble horse, which has run too long a 
race. He had no longer eyes except for his work ; if he 
went out of his studio, it was but to seek for subjects 
for his etching needle — a beggar, a soldier, or some 
other extraordinary actor on the scene of human life. 
He never allowed himself time to admire the grandeur 
or beauty of creation , neither tho sun nor the stars, 
neither the flowers nor the streams i heart and mind 
were dead, as it were, and the sheet of copper was his 
only joy. 

He returned to Nancy. One evening the aged herald- 
at-arms, leaning at his window, seeing a carriage stop 
at the door of his house, asked his wife if it belonged to 
the court The good woman Renee, whose heart and 
eyes saw more clearly, cried, almost fuinting upon the 
window-sill, 1 It is Jaques 1 — it is thy son ! ' The aged 
herald went dowu instantly, asking himself whether it 
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could be possible that his son, tlic engraver of Billy pic- 
tures, was come back in a carriage? After a hearty 
but grave embrace, he hastened to see whether the 
Callot arms were painted on the coach. Putting on his 
spectacle*, he discovered with pride and joy the shield 
of his son— Are stars crosswise : ' the cross of labour,' 
it is said ; ' for the stars indicate the nightly labour of 
Callot. and his hopes of fame.' 

Fatigued with his wanderings, Callot resolved to end 
his days at Nancy, so he bought a house and married. 
We know nothing of his wife Catherine Kuttinger, ex- 
cept that she was a widow, and had a dnughter. It 
was certainly a marriage of prudence. Callot became 
religious, going to mass every morning, and passing an 
hour every evening in prayer. He resumed his work ; 
but adieu to Wild inspirations, to satire and gaiety ; he 
only undertook grave and religious subjects. At Paris 
his fame was known, and Louia XIII. desired him to 
follow in his suite to the siege of Rochelle, as he alone 
was worthy to immortalise his victories. Callot obeyed 
reluctantly, and after the siege, returned to Paris to 
finish his sketches. He was lodged at the Luxembourg, 
where he found his friend Sylvaster Israel, and where 
he assisted with Rubens, l'oussin, and other great 
painters in decorating the palace. Bnt in spite of these 
illustrious friendships — the protection of Louis XIIL, 
and the thousand attractions of Paris— Callot returned 
to Nancy as soon as he had leisure. He loved quiet, 
and he left the care of editing his works to his friend 
Israel. Besides, Callot loved his family, his native city, 
and his country, whose history he studied in his leisure 
hours. He had been born when Lorraine was indepen- 
dent, and had lived in the reigns of Charles III. and 
Henry II., when the nobility were illustrious by their 
deed*, the burghers industrious and intelligent, the | 
people happy under a light yoke, when art wns worthily 
represented in each of its departments} when religion 
stood firm upon ancestral faith, when industry produced 
its manufactures, and the workman blessed the peace he 
enjoyed. But Jaques Callot also witnessed the fall of 
his country when, under the rule of Charles IV., she 
lost everything but honour. 

Instigated by the enmity of Cardinal Richelieu to 
Gaston of Orleans, who had married the sister of 
Charles IV., Louis XIU. went to besiege Nancy, which 
he expected would fall as easily as Itochellc had done. 
Rut the weather was bad, Louis lost courage, and the 
siege was about to be raised, when the cardinal be- 
thought himself of a stratagem. The Duke of Lorraine 
was drawn into the French camp, in the hope of sign- 
ing articles of peace, and held prisoner, while the king, 
at the cardinal's instigation, obliged him to sign an 
order to the governor of Nancy to open its gates. The 
Princess of Fbalsbourg in vain urged the governor not 
to obey the order of a captive sovereign ; the gates 
were opened, and the enemy admitted. Callot seeing 
that all was lost, shut himself up in his chamber to 
conceal his anger, and when the thoughtless artists of 
the place went to pay their court to Louis XIIL, the 
latU-r was surprised at not seeing Callot among them. 

* Has he forgotten my benefits, then?' said the king 
to Claude de Buct ; and the painter repeated to Callot 
what the king had sai ' 



' Yes,' replied the bravo artist indignantly ; ' yes, I 
have forgotten his benefits since he entered the open 
gates of Nancy fully armed.' 



Claude de Ruet urged his friend to accompany him 
to tlic ducal palace, where the king was holding his 
court. 

* Never!' said Callot j and the painter left him to his 
pride and grief. But presently an order came signed 
by the Duke Charles, * Jaques Callot is summoned to 
the palace to the king's presence.' 

• Well, then, I shall go ; but without bending my 
head to him.' 

The king received him very graciously, and said, 
4 Master Callot, we have not forgotten that you placed 
your talent at the service of our glory j you have drawn | 



for the benefit of future times the taking of the Isle of 
Rhe and the siege of Rochelle, now you must draw the 
siege of Nancy.' 

Callot, feeling the insult, drew up his head proudly, 
■aying, 4 Sir, I am a Lorrainer : I would cut off my 
finger sooner!' 

When he had said it, Jaques expected to pay dearly 
for his audacious reply. All present cried out, swords 
were drawn, and at a sign made, soldiers with halberds 
appeared at the door. On the other side, the nobility 
of Lorraine, faithful to their country, formed a circle 
round Callot, resolved to defend him, when Louis XIII., 
who had sometimes the soul of n king and a man, to the 
great surprise of all the court and of the artist himself, 
said to Callot, 4 Callot, your reply does yon honour ;' 
and turning to his courtiers, added, ' the Duke of Lor- 
raine is very happy in having soch subjects.' 

In tli is year Jaques felt the beginning of the disease 
which slowly carried him to the grave. Laying aside 
his work, he passed the summer at Villers, where his 
father had an estate. He was amused by the playful- 
ness of his wife's daughter ; but his illness increased, 
and his disordered imagination continually dwelt upon 
Satan and the infernal regions. When the grave was 
open for him, he executed his great work, * The Temp- 
tation of St Anthony ;' a work worthy of the poet who 
inspired it — Dante. His physicians desired him to re- 
linquish his labour, to live idly in the open air of the 
country ; but he would not obey them ; and having 
finished the above work under a depression of mind for 
which no outward cause is assigned, he again seized his 
graving tool, and in a dream of his youthful days, with 
all the fire of his best efforts, accomplished the plate 
known as 4 The Little Vine Arbour' — a representation 
of peasants dancing and drinking. 

Callot died March 25, 16:)5, and was buried in the 
cloister of the Cordeliers. A handsome monument waa 
erected among those of the Dukes of Lorraine, with his 
portrait by his friend Michael I^asne; but in 179.1 the 
republicans, believing this the burial-place of a noble, 
defaced the portrait, and destroyed the tomb. How- 
ever, in 1825, the remains of Callot were replaced in 
the church, and a tomb built over them. 



•FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT.' 
A haktjsome octavo volume, embellished with a con- 
siderable number of beautiful engravings, invites our 
attention under the above title.*' Supposing it to be 
designed as a Christmas book, for which the work seems 
eminently fitted, alike from its elegance and origina- 
lity of design, we can recommend it to persons looking 
about for something superior to the fictions which used 
to form the material of New Year's gifts. 4 Forty Days 
in the Desert ' is the account of a journey from Cairo 
across the wilderness to Suez, thence to Sinai, and so on 
by way of Akabah to Petra, from which the author re- 
traces his steps to the banks of the Nile. This route 
has lately been so frequently and well described, that we 
are familiar with almost everything which falls under 
notice ; and yet from the author, Mr Bartlett, being an 
artist, and possessing a keen perception of scenery and 
costume, as well as a power of graphic, though some- 
what diffuse narration, his work has a novelty which 
renders it acceptable to general readers. Besides, such 
is the depth of interest in the countries referred to, that 
accounts of them never seem to exhaust the subject. 
Mr Bartlett's description of Petra, for instance, amidst 
the rugged solitudes of Wady Mousa, reads as freshly 
as if we heard of it only for the first time. 

The author set out for Cairo on the last day of Sep- 
tember, his party consisting of a faithful and intrepid 
attendant, Hadji Koraeh, hired for the 
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three other Arab servant* ; the whole mounted on fire 
camels, one of these useful animals carrying n tent and 
baggage. A plentiful supply of provisions— as sugar, 
biscuit, rice, coffee, &c— was also taken; for in the 
desert no species of food is to be had, except occasionally 
a sheep or kid from tribes of wandering Arabs. Four 
■kin-sacks of water completed the provisionary depart- 
ment 5 and last of all were included cooking and table 
utensils, ami a supply of charcoal. The English cos- 
tume is recommended as preferable for travelling, on 
account of a certain fear which even the remote inha- 
bitants of the desert have come to entertain of our 
power. The author, however, was on divers occasions 
saved from the rapacious extortions of native chiefs 
only by his own firmness and the never-failing address 
of his servant Komeh, whose qualities of browbeating 
and intimidation were invaluable. 

AH things being ready for the journey, each man 
mounted his camel, and the little cavalcade turning its 
face towards the east, went off in its * noiseless track 
over the broad expanse, as a vessel spreads its sail, and 
slips quietly to sea ; while the minarets of Cairo grew 
fainter and fainter, till we lost them in the red and 
dusky hue of an Egyptian atmosphere.' The sensations 
on first riding a camel are ' singular and half-dreamy,' 
but after a time, the position on a broad pile of car- 
pets, along with the see-saw motion, becomes painfully 
fatiguing, and the traveller longs for rcpow?. The route 
followed was that now taken by the overland mails to 
Saez, and the party encamped for the night near the 
first station. Off again next morning — and the same 
route continued. The practice is to start early, before 
the sun has gained his pow er. The mornings arc de- 
scribed as delicious. While the sun is not yet up, but 
under the light of a growing radiance in the east, ' it is 
for some time delightful to walk over the fine shining 
gravel surface of the silent desert, my cheerful Komeh 
by my side, with his pipe, and the Arabs in straggling 
groups coming up slowly behind. What most surprised 
me was the elasticity of spirits I generally experienced 
in the wilderness. The dry pure air probably had much 
to do with this. Sometimes the sense of free move- 
ment over the boundless expanse was indescribably 
and wildly ecstatic ; in general, the incidents of our 
little caravan seemed sufficient stimulus, and a uni- 
versal cheerfulness prevailed among us in those hours 
of dawn.' 

Very different was the feeling when the sun had 
gained a noontide ascendancy, and every living thing 
waa overcome with the intolerably heated glare. ' The 
camels,' says our author, in his vividly pictorial style, 
' now groan with distress ; the Arabs are silent, slip- 
ping from time to time alongside the water-skins, and. 
with their mouths to the orifice, ca'ching a few gulps 
without stopping ; then burying their head in the ample 
bernous, pace on again quietly, hour after hour. The 
water, which smacks of the leathern bottle, or zeroze- 
mia, in which it is contained, warm, insipid, and even 
nauseous, seems but to increase the parching thirst; 
the brain is clouded and paralysed by the intolerable 
sultriness ; and with the eyes protected by a handker- 
chief from the reflected glare of the sand, and swaying 
listlessly to and fro, I keep at the same horrible pace 

along the burning sand The hot film, like the 

glow of a kiln, now trembles over the glittering sands, 
and plays the most fantastic tricks with the traveller, 
cheating his vision with an illusory supply of what his 
senses madly crave. Half-dozing, half-dreaming, as 
I advanced, lulled into vague reverie, the startling 



mirage, shifting with magic play, expands in 
ing blue lakes, whose cool borders are adorned with 
waving groves, and on whose shining banks the mimic 
wave*, with wonderful illusion, break in long glittering 
lines of transparent water — bright, fresh water, so dif- 
ferent frvim the leathery decoction of the zemzemia. 
On our approach the vision recedes, dissolves com- 
bines again into new forms, all fancifully beautiful ; 
then slowly fades, and leaves but the burning horizon, 
upon which, at rude intervals, is seen perhaps a dim 
black speck, appearing over the rolling sandy swell like 
a ship far out at sea. The film of the desert gives it 
gigantic dimensions as it approaches : it proves, as it 
nears us, to be a caravan of camels from Suez, coming 
along with a noiseless tread; a few laconic words are 
exchanged between the Arabs without stopping ; in 
another hour it is left far behind, until again it dis- 
appears from vision. Thus pass the sultry and silent 
hours of noon. There is a terrible and triumphant 
power of the sun upon this wide region of sterility and 
death, like that of a despot over a realm blighted by 
his destructive sway, no trace of verdure is there but 
the stunted shrub, which struggles at wide intervals 
about the sandy bed of some dried water-course ; no 
sign of living tiling but the burrow of the rat, the slimy 
trail of the serpent, or the carcase of the camel, who 
makes his grave as well as his homo in the wilderness, 
met with in every stage of decay ; from the moment 
when the vultures have but just fleshed their beaks in 
bis fallen corpse, till, stripped of every integument, the 
wind whistles through the ghastly framework of his 
naked ribs, and his bones, falling asunder, and bleached 
by heat and wind, serve to mark the appointed track 
upon which his strength was spent.' After a day of 
this kind, how grateful the cool of evening, and how 
entrancing the spectacle of the great clear firmament, 
studded with sparkling orbs! 'No wonder that of old 
the shepherds of the desert were worshippers of the 
stars!' 

After reaching Suez, the traveller pursued a route on 
the eastern side of the gulf of the same name towards 
the rocky district of Sinai, which occupies the narrow 
part of the peninsula formed by the Gulf of Suez on 
the west, and the Gulf of Akahah on the east. The 
track pursued was pretty nearly that followed by the 
Israelites after their escape from Egypt, and led into a 
mountainous region, rocky, grand, and generally sterile, 
but interspersed with sweet little valleys, ravine-like 
water-courses, or vadyt, and spots rendered fertile by- 
springs. In wandering through these solitudes, the 
mind is awed, not more by the rugged grandeur of the 
scenery, than by historical associations, nnd the visible 
traces of a civilised people long since extirpated. As a 
traveller in search of what could derive aid from the 
pencil, Mr Bartlelt, with much toil and danger among 
precipitous rocks, sought for certain hieroglyphical 
carvings which have engaged the inquiries of the 
learned. His search was rewarded ; and under an um- 
brella, to shelter him from the scorching heat of the 
sun, he was able to copy these remarkable tablets, 
which arc accordingly represented in his volume. ' I 
looked at them,' says be, 4 with a feeling which more 
than rewarded me for my previous chagrin and toil.' 
The tablets, which are cut in the face of different rocks, 
and near, as is said, the exhausted workings of a copper 
mine, are Egyptian, and consist of figures of men, birds, 
and creatures of a combined fantastic character, the 
whole referring to an early period of Egyptian history, 
probably coeval with Sup'his, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, 2120 years before the Christian era. They 
arc believed to indicate the conquest of the country by 
one of the Egyptian sovereigns. Besides those visited 
by Mr Bxrtlett, there arc others of later date, which 
exhaustion prevented him from examining. In con- 
clusion, he observes, ' Is it not almost too marvellous 
for belief that these tablets existed before the exodus 
of the Israelites, when Moses, with all his host, actually 
passed, beyond question, down the valley Mokatteb, or 
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& short distance below, on his wny towards Wady Peiran 
and Sinai? They must be regarded, I presume, as 
among the most ancient sculptures in existence; and 
yet it is evident that when they were executed, the arts 
were by no means in their infancy, but that centuries 
at least hud elapsed since their unknown and remote 
origin.' 

In Wady Maghara, through which the traveller im- 
mediately afterwards went, a vast number of inscrip- 
tions occur on the rocks, some of which could have 
been executed only by the aid of ladders. All including 
figures of camels aud other animals, are rude in figure, 
ami from the most careful examination, they appear to be 
comparatively modern ; a reasonable conjecture making 
them out to be memorials of the passage of early Chris- 
tian pilgrims to the heights of Sinai. To tlic towering 
and jagged peaks of the celebrated mountain Mr Bartlett 
was now bound, and wc must leave to the imagination 
bii account of the magnificent scenery which was here 
unfolded to his view. With regard to which is the true 
Sinai of the Bible, there are various opinions ; some 
contending for Mount Serbal, which is 6342 feet above 
the lied Sea ; while others favour the claims of Mount 
St Catherine, 1700 feet higher. On the summit of the 
Serbal is a huge block of granite, to which the traveller 
clambered, and found on it a Sinaitic inscription. The 
view from the top of this exposed protuberance ex- 
tended from the Red Sea to Egypt, and aero., the 
desert north-eastward to the hills of Kdom and Pales- 
tine; embracing, indeed, the whole scene of the Israel- 
it ish wanderings, and in whose wild bosom an entire 
generation was entombed. 

Travellers through the region of Sinai frequently 
observe the ruins of chapels, cells, convent., and other 
places of devotional resort in past times. Some of these 
date their origin from an early period in tho history of 
the church, while others were established during the 
fervour of the Crusade., aud the possession of Palestine 
by tho Christians. A few survived the Saracenic re- 
conquest*, being tolerated on payment of a certain 
annual tribute; but oil are now deserted except the 
convent of St Catherine, which is occupied by a re- 
duced establishment of Greek monks under a superior. 
The convent of St Catherine, which is situated in a 
valley on one of the slopes of the mountain of that name, 
forms a useful and hospitable place of reception for 
travellers, who, however, as at an inn, are expected to 
leave a sum (100 piastres, equal to a pound) for several 
days' living. The convent is a collection of buildings 
walled round like a fort; and for security, the only 
access i. by a door at the height of thirty feet, to which 
travellers are drawn up by a windlass. 

By the superior of the convent Mr Uartlett was kindly 
received and entertained; and here enjoying repose for 
a few days, he was able to observe the nature of the 
establi.hment and the appearance of its environs, and by 
favour was permitted to dine in the old vaulted refee- 
tory with the monks. Tho most interesting building 
within the enclosure Is the church. 4 On entering it for 
the first time, I was both pleased and surprised: although 
somewhat spoiled by tasteless and gaudy decoration, it is 
• tine simple solemn basilica, built in the time of Jus- 
tinian, and is kept with the nicest care by the brethren, 
leaning against a carved seat, I waited through the 
service, of which I understood nothing, but which is 
de'cribed by a previous traveller as " simple, dignified, 
and solemn, consisting in great part in the reading of 
tho Gospeb, with tho touching responses and chants of 
the Greek ritual." .... It was aftVting to see some 
very old men come tottering in from a side-passage 
during the service, whose beards, long to their girdle*, as 
they knelt down, swept the marble pavement ; and who, 
after a brief but earnest prostration in prayer, with- 
drew, failing nature being apparently unequal to the 

fatigues of an entire service The floor is of inlaid 

marble. The altar-skrccn is highly, but not tastefully 
dec orated ; and, like the rc?t Of Hie building, is orna- 
mented with pictures of saints, male and female, painted I 



in the Byzantine style, oa a ground of gold. Numerous 
silver lamps add to the richness of the effect Behind 
the altar is the chapel, over the spot where the Burning 
Bush is supposed to have stood : upon it the utmost 
richness of decoration has been lavished ; and the floor 
is covered with costly carpet*. This holy spot may not 
be visited without taking off one's shoes. The relics 
of St Catherine, whose body, after martyrdom at Alex- 
andria, was conveyed, according to tradition, to the 
summit of the neighbouring mountain, to which she 
has given her name, are also preserved with great vene- 
ration in another chapel.' The library of the con- 
vent contains, according to Burckhardt, fifteen hun- 
dred Greek books, and seven hundred Arabic manu- 
scripts : the inmates are not described as literary. 

Our traveller visited tho garden of the convent, an 
enclosure which, by care, produces some useful fruits 
and herbs. In the midst of the garden, and partly 
below tho ground, is (situated the cemetery or charnel- 
house, where the earthly remains of the monks are con- 
signed to their repose, litre was shown a large collec- 
tion of bones arranged in 'ghastly symmetry, arm-bone 
to arm-bone, thigh-bone to thigh-bone, in a compact 
pile, with a mass of npheaped skulls ;' but this spectacle 
was less ghastly than a sight which presented itself 
in an inner vault. This was 4 the skeleton of an an- 
chorite, who appeared to have been conveyed from the 
solitary all In the mountains, just ns he was found 
after encountering alone the terrors of the last enemy, 
fixed in the convulsive form that nature took in the 
purting struggle : the close-clenched hands, the ema- 
ciated head sunk on the bony chest, the attitude of 
agonizing sapplication — with some few rngs of bis hair- 
shirt yet clinging to his frame— all gave to this skeleton 
the ghastliness of Life in death, and told of long years 
of self-inflicted penance and solitary agony endured by 
its parted tenant.' What a picture! But adjoining 
there was a fully more extraordinary exhibition. 4 In 
a liox close by were the remains of two hermits, tradi- 
tionally brother?, of exalted station, who, binding them- 
selves by the leg with a chain, also wore out a life of 
penitence and prayer in the adjacent mountain. Could 
we know the histories of those whose mouldering relies 
lie here before us, how often, indeed, might truth appear 
stranger than fiction, reality beyond the wildest visions 
of romance ! ' 

We have now, we think, presented a sufficient speci- 
men of the contents of this pleasing book of travel, and 
shall hasten to a conclusion. From Sinai Mr Bartlett 
and his party proceeded to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabab. where, procuring an escort of Arabs, he pro- 
ceeded to l'etra, a deserted city, abounding in elegant 
rock carvings, in the recesses of the land of Edoin. l'etra, 
which has latterly been frequently described, did not 
fall short of the traveller's expectations. During the 
occupancy of Syria hy the Romans, it was nn entrepot 
of commerce between the Bed Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, as it had been centuries before ; and uow it became 
enriched with those Greek and Roman monuments 
which survive till the present day. By the Saracens 
the place was utterly sacked, and rendered desolate. 
Mr B.irtlett's sketches of the defaced but still magnifi- 
cent sculptures in l'etra are the most valuable in the 
book ; while his descriptions convey a good general idea 
of the locality and its singular appearance. Prophecy, 
as is well known, points to the desolation of Kdom, and 
its present condition closely accords with the fate which 
was said to await it. But our author takes leave to say 
that ' a minute application of particular passages in a 
well-known work [Keith ? ] on the subject is not borne 
out by facts. The passage, 41 None shall pass through 
it for ever," alluded, doubtless, to the total breaking up 
of the great commercial routes, as well as its general 
abandonment and ruin; nnd not, as is fancifully sup- 
posed in the work in question, to the utter exclusion 
even of a tingle passenger or traveller, inasmuch as 
caravans of Arabs are, and probably ever have been, in 
the hobit of going to and fro in different directions ; and 
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numerous travellers also of late yean passed unharmed 
through the length and breadth of the land.' 

Here we take leaYeof Mr Barlletr, again recommend- 
ing his volume to attention at this festive season, and 
venturing n hope that he will next year present us with 
an equally agreeable production of his pen and pencil. 


ROBERT BLUM. 
Amow, the remarkable characters thrown up from the 
1 depths to the surface of society by the recent continental 
I revolution*, not one perhaps is more remarkable than 
i Robert Blum, one of the leaders of the German re- 
publican party. The following is an outline of the for- 
tune* of thin individual, as given in the newspapers ; and 
it will be admitted that if the history were fully written, 
it would indeed * furnish one of the most remarkable of 
biographies, full of vicissitude and suffering, but showing 
an energy of mind continually rising superior amid every 
struggle, and crowned at last by success and fame, only 
to close by a bloody death.' 

He was born on the lUth of November 180" (the birth- 
day of Luther, it is remarked) at Cologne, on the Rhine. 
Bis father was a student, who failed in his examination 
for the church, and became first a cooper, and afterwards a 
needle-maker, but could scarcely cam his bread in cither 
trade from bad health. He died, leaving three children; 
and the mother contracted a second marriage with a day- 
labourer, one of the class that lives by loading and un- 
loading the barges on the Rhine. This man had children 
by a former marriage, and tho union of the two families 
increased the misery of both. In the disastrous years 
1816 and 1817 they were brought down to absolute star- 
vation, and tho boy Robert was' obliged to contribute to 
the existence of all by his talents for — begging! Even 
at this early age be had a certain gift of language, a 
power of persuasion that was difficult to resist ; and it is 
recorded that, by his pathetic description of tho dreadful 
condition of the family, he opened the heart of an old 
miserly uncle, who had never before been known to part 
with a penny, but who sent him home loaded with a 
supply of food, and enriched with a piece of silver ! 
A sister of his father subsequently paid the small sum 
| required for his attendance at the Jesuits' school, and his 
i progress was so rapid as to excite wonder. He then 
became one of the boys who attend the priest during the 
celebration of mass, having in the intervals of the services 
to watch the open church. In these solitary hours, in- 
stead of becoming impressed with the solemnity of tho 
place, he fell into religious doubts, especially on one of 
the principal tenets of the Catholic church. He explained 
them to the priest, and was enjoined a penance for his 
presumption, lie refused to perform it, and left church 
and priest to seek his fortune elsewhere. He did not 
possess the 'letter of recommendation' — a good coun- 
^ tenance; but, among his other fatalities, had to struggle 
,; against the unfavourable impressions made by his un- 
gainly, not to say repulsive, appearance. He became 
first the shop-boy of n tinman, and then the general ser- 
vant and candle-snuffer of a theatre — exhibited talents 
and honesty, and was made cashier and money-taker. 
He followed the manager from town to town fur some 
years, collected books, read, and at last wrote for the 
annuals and journals with great succcm. At length he 
fixed himself in Ixnpsic as a bookseller, plunged into 
politics, and showed that he possessed unequalled power* 
of eloquence — powers that not even his opponents could 
deny, and which frequently they could not resist. 

His influence over the people became immense, and 
more than once ho proved it by restraining them within 
the bounds of peace and order. He was choimi a member 
' of the municipality ; and when the German Hiet was 
summoned at Frankfort, under the new system, ho was 
immediately elected one of the deputies for Saxony. In 



it he was the recognised leader of the extreme Left, or 
Liberals. When theeraporor of Austria fled from Vienna 
the last time, Blum was deputed by the Frankfort 
Assembly to bear to the Viennese the resolution of the 
Assembly, that Vicuna had deserved well of Germany. 
Unfortunately for him (but whether it will prove to be un- 
fortunate for the country at large remains to be seen), he 
was taken prisoner, tried by a court-martial, and his life 
has been the sacrifice. A violent protest against his im- 
prisonment, signed by Blum, and handed in to the mili- 
tary authorities, expedited, if it did not occasion his 
execution. The protest was delivered in at four o'clock 
the 8th November; at six o'clock M. Blum was tried, 
and at half-past seven he was led out to bo shot. About 
an hour and a-half before the time of execution, a 
chaplain was deputed to visit him, and prepare him for 
death, of which he had as yet had no notice. At first he 
eou/d not believe the messenger of death, but the gloomy 
tidings were soon corroborated by official intelligence. He 
afterwards appeared quite calm and collected, remarking 
to the chaplain, • You know, perhaps, that I am a (toman 
Catholic; 1 trust, therefore, you will exempt me from auri- 
cular confession.' The minister, being of his own persua- 
sion, of course assented. Blum then begged a little time 
to write to his wife, children, and mother, which was | 
granted. Afterwards tho chaplain and he convened a 
good deal together. Blum was still very calm, and ex- ! 
pressed his pleasure that he had become acquainted with 
such a ' worthy and truly Christian man.' * I wish,' said ■ 
he, ' to leave you a remembrance, but I have only my 
hair- brush left; will you accept that from me, and 
thereby afford me my last pleasure ! ' 

He was now summoned to proceed to death. An 
officer approached to put him in irons, but he said, 
* I will die as a free German ; you will believe my word 
that I will not make a ridiculous attempt to escape; 
spare me your chains.' His request was granted, and the 
procession moved on, guarded by two thousand military. 
As they proceeded, Blum was much affected, and wept. 
But he was soon calm again, and remarked to those with 
him, ' Yes, Robert Blum has wept, but not the dtkpatt 
Blum — he dies with % free conscience ; but the husband, 
the father — I thought of my dear wife and children.' 

About half -past seven they arrived at the place of 
execution. Blum stepped out of the carriage, and in- 
quired who was to shoot him. The answer was, the ' 
'Jiiger.' Blum replied, 'I am glad of that; the Jager t 
mark well: on the 261 h of October they wounded roe j 
in the shoulder.' As they were going to blindfold him, ' 
he expressed a wish to die 'looking death in the face;' 
but the commanding officer told him that the Jager 
would aim better if they did not see his eyes. Blum 
answered, 'Since that is the case, I willingly submit.' 
He then spoke his last words : ' 1 die for (toman free- 
doni : for that I have fought. My country, forget me 
not 1 ' Aa is the custom, the provost begged three times • 
for mercy ; after which nine men stepped forward, and 
fired: the two first balls struck him — one in the eye, 
and tho other on the left side of the breast. 

Un Monday the news arrived in Leipsic, and caused 
much sensation. In the evening, a great town's meeting 
was held in the Odeon, when many resolutions were passed, 1 
among which were — 'That all friends of Blum should 
wear signs of mourning, either on their hats or on their 
breasts — ' That his corj>so should be brought to I*ip*ic ' 
— ' and that an anniversary of his death should be held.' 1 
After the meeting, the people marched in great numbers 
to the Austrian consul's residence, and pulled down his 
coat of arms, and carried it to the market-place, where 
they first hung it upon a lamp -post, and afterwards 
trampled upon it, and smashed it to pieces. Other riots , 
took place in tho evening, but were suppressed by the I 
Communal Guard. A much more satisfactory demon- 1 
strati on was made by the formation of a subscription- 
committee for the benefit of Blum's widow and four 
children. 

In the meantime, the Frankfort Assembly has almost ! 
unanimously passed a decree, in which it protests ' before 
all Germany against the arrest and execution of the 
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deputy Robert Blum, which took place in contempt of 
the law of the empire of the 30th of September, and 
summons the iniuintry of the empire to take the most 
energetic measure* to cause those person* to be tried and 
punished who took part, directly or indirectly, in hi* 
arrest and execution.' So much for the beggar boy of 
Cologne ! 



THE MISSPENT GUINEA. 

I am bleit, or sometimes I am tempted to say troubled, 
with a domestic, whose long service in the family of 
forty year* and upwards entitles her, in her own esti- 
mation, to enjoy all the privileges and immunities of an 
actual member of it ; and as she has not a known rela- 
tive living, and not a friend that I am aware of, except 
ourselves, poor Dolly's claims to consideration and com- 
passion arc certainly paramount, and of these she takes 
due advantage, lecturing, schooling, domineering, and 
prophesying by turns. The last-mentioned accomplish- 
ment is combined with fortune-telling, by means of a 
pack of singularly dirty cards, and also by the grounds 
that remain at the bottom of tea-cups : she is an adept 
at this ; and not a marriage or death takes place in the 
family, even to the fourteenth cousinships, without Dolly 
foretelling it. She still adheres to the ancient quaint 
style of costume, formerly permitted to persons in her 
class : the short jacket and looped-up petticoat, the 
linen caps with broad borders, the black worsted hose, 
and thick high -heeled shoes, which, together with 
checked aprons, and housewifely ponderous pockets, 
like a pair of panniers balnneing each other at her 
sides, complete her attire. Dolly is a weird, withered- 
looking crone now; but if traditionary lore reports 
truthfully, in her youth Dolly Mayflower" was a comely 
arch dninsel, winning hearU heedlessly, until her own 
turn came at length, and her own heart was given away, 
and well-nigh broken into the bargain, for the gallant 
sailor to whom she was betrothed perished in the war. 
Years and years have glided by since then, and she 
never but once alluded to this passage in her history, 
when she also displayed the hoarded relic of her lifp — 
a bunch of blue ribbons, Jamie's last parting gift. Blue 
is her favourite colour, the navy her standing toast ; and 
never does a beggar, who gives himself out for an un- 
lucky tar, equipped in straw-hat and naval jacket, solicit 
relief, but Dolly's soft heart melts, the huge receptacles 
for odd pence are dived into, and though often imposed 
on, her eyes continue wilfully blind. Report also speaks 
of Dolly's having been one of a happy and respectable 
family ; but dark shadows rest over the details, and I 
never heard them explained until within the last few 
months, from Dolly's own lips ; the circumstances lead- 
ing to the recital were as follows :— 

A lady of my acquaintance, the wife of an officer in 
the army, completed a beautiful present of her own 
handiwork, which she designed as an offering for the 
Princess- Royal on her birthday; but understanding 
that her gracious Majesty had altogether forbidden 
the practice of sending gifts to the royal children, her 
chagrin was unbounded, and loud and long were her 
lamentations over wasted time and worsteds. Dolly, 
who is of course a privileged personage, and knew the 
lady extremely well, volunteered her opinion and re- 
marks — all tending, as she supposed, to consolation. 

For her part, she would rather have any gift rejected 
than accept one from royal hands, however great the 
benefit or honour conferred ! 

Dolly, in making this announcement, displayed un- 
usual agitation and vehemence of demeanour, "but de- 
clined to afford explanation then, merely affirming that 
royal gift* always brought ill-luck to the recipients. 
Knowing her invincible obstinacy on every point where 
her ignorant prejudices or opinions were concerned, I 
made no remark, but patiently awaited the elucidation 
which I foresaw was forthcoming. Nor was I wrong in 
my supposition, as of her own accord she narrated the 
circumstances piecemeal, which I will put together for 



the reader's benefit ; merely premising that Dolly re- 
lated them in corroboration of a favourite superstition, 
entirely setting aside the useful lesson inculcated. 

About thirty-six years ago, Dolly's father had pre- 
sented a fine hale specimen of the honest English wood- 
man, a hewer of forest giants, living amid the sweet 
scenes of nature. He was employed in thinning and 
ft-lling some ancient plantations bounding the Duchess 
of Brunswick's grounds, at n part where the wooden 
> palings had given way, separating the grounds from the 
adjacent park, thus leaving a picturesque gap, which 
gave to view the woodland glades, and green savannas, 
and the graceful fawns darting across in all directions. 
His son was working in company with Saul Mayflower, 
and a young girl of about sixteen rested on the pros- 
trate trunk of a fallen tree, having brought the la- 
bourers' dinner from the village, entering by the park 
and through the gap. She was now waiting until the 
hungry men had finished their welcome meal ; but she 
did not long sit still, for, with the wild exuberance of 
youthful innocent spirits, she bounded hither and 
thither, her fair locks streaming on the wind, her frolic 
laugh re-echoing through the glades, and her blue eyes 
lit up with animation and delight. Presently she espied 
a plank lying directly across the tree on which she had 
been seated. * Oh what a beautiful see-saw, if I had 
but a playfellow!' she exclaimed; and as if her wish 
had been heard, just at that moment a young lady, 
apparently ten or eleven years old, plainly attired in 
a white frock and coarse straw-bonnet, emerged from 
the surrounding shrubberies, and standing still for a 
space to contemplate the group before her, suddenly 
bounded forward, and seated herself on the vacant end 
of the inviting plank. With shouts of laughter that 
were perfectly heartfelt, as if such liberty was novel 
and enchanting to the last degree, and she was deter- 
mined to make the most of it, the young lady began 
singing, ' Here we go tip, up, up ! and here we go 
down, down, down!' and not behind -hand was her 
companion, nothing loath to be so congenially met 
They romped, they sang, ami were in the height of 
their glorious merriment, when two stately ladies, at- 
tended by a venerable gentleman, came quickly for- 
ward, evidently in search of the runaway ; but though 
the young lady appeared startled, she was not In the 
least daunted, and it seemed clear there would be a 
struggle for her own way. There was somewhat in her 
noble and truly Erfglish countenance which savoured 
of high spirit and command ; nnd though she too was 
fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, how marked the 
contrast between herself and her peasant playfellow ! 
Yet both were pretty creatures, and the latter looked 
the happiest and least thoughtful. Respectful remon- 
strances, and a whispered communication from one of 
the ladies, seemed to influence the charming little lady 
into regaining her decorous propriety again ; she in 
her turn gravely advanced to the old gentleman and 
whispered a request, the import of which may be 
guessed from the fact of his taking out a purse, and 
with a low reverence placing in her hand a bright 
golden guinea. She then turned towards her late com- 
panion, pleasantly asking, 1 What is your name ? ' and 
when the answer was given of ' Alice Mayflower,' re- 
joining. ' Mine is Charlotte: keep this for my sake; and 
sometimes remember our happy moments in the woods 
together.' 

The golden guinea was transferred to Alice May- 
flower's hand, and the young lady led off by her attend- 
ants ; but more than once she looked back, nodding her 
head | and when the last shred of her white robe had 
disappeared, then, and not till then, did those she had 
left recover speech, for. said Saul Mayflower, 4 That was 
the Princess Charlotte! I saw her alight from her 
carriage this very morning when she came to visit her 
grandmamma. God bless her — God bless her sweet 
face and kind heart !' 

What an immense sum this golden guinea appeared 
to Alice Mayflower— what inexhaustible richest She 
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hung it round her neck, suspended by a gay ribbon ; 
but she looked at it 10 often, that at length she thought 
it would be very pleasant to have something prettier 
than that, which she might still wear in honour of the 
gracious donor. In the village a. new shop was opened, 
and such splendid things were sold there ! earrings — 
* real gold earrings,' the ticket said — for ' half a guinea ;' 
still she would hare 'a half left; and the earrings 
were ' m lovely ' — 4 such a bargain ! ' Why should not 
the have earrings? There was Nelly Smith had a pair 
of coral one*, and Sally Muggins hail a necklace. Poor 
Alice Mayflower ! she needed a mother's care : she had 
lost hers at her first entrance into the world. Her 
only sister, nearly fifteen years her senior, was in dis- 
tant service, for Saul Mayflower could not support two 
daughters at home ; and Alice cooked and washed for 
her father, and kept the cottage neat And Saul loved 
her so tenderly — the youngest darling of his age, so 
fair and frolicsome she was too — that he fairly spoilt 
her, and could not bear to say nay when he ought to 
have done so. 

When Alice sported her earrings, he chilled her for 
changing the royal gift for such thriftless baubles ; but 
when he saw how well she became them, as she tossed 
her head, shaking back the luxuriant curls to show 
them off better, what more could he say ? It was an 
innocent wish to possess the finery after all. Alas 1 
weak father, in after-days you looked back with bitter 

| remorse and self-reproach for not having checked in the 

' bud those first insidious approaches of the enemies to 
domestic purity and peace — female vanity, and the love 
of finery and display. Alice-had still another half- 
guinea remaining ; but she never rested till that was 

, also gone : It seemed to burn her neck as it hung there. 

I Bright colours would show off her earrings to better 
advantage; and having once given way to her ruling 
passion, and found that it reigned paramount to all other 
considerations, it was not long ere she found the means 
to gratify it more fully than she could ever hope to do 

i in her poor father's cot, clad in the homely garb of her 
station. A lady of fashion, whose villa residence was 

1 situated in the vicinity of Alice Mayflower's native 

; villsge, having just parted with her personal attendant, 
required a 'good-looking' young woman to fill the 
vacant situation ; and many circumstances, all trivial 
in themselves, but tending towards the same conclu- 
sion, finally ended iu the inexperienced Alice becoming 
lady's-maid on short notice, and after but little con- 
sideration. 

Saul wished the lady with whom his Alice was to 
live had been older, and not quite so gay and flighty ; 
but he had not the heart to prevent his dear child's 
aggrandizement, for she intreated his leave to go. She 
longed to see the world, and the wages promised were 
most liberal. Perhaps the father's strongest reason 
for consenting was, that ho found times were ' not 
so good as they had been ;' the woodman's employment 
must fail as age crept on, and it was as well Alice 
should make friends for herself. Alice would often, 
very often, come and see him when they (for already she 
classed herself with her mistress) were not in London; 
and so she departed, full of gaiety and pleasurable anti- 
cipations. 

To follow poor Alice Mayflower's downward progress 
were needless, as well as painful. Suffice it to say, that 
the lady to whose care she was confided was one who, 
provided that her domestics were honest towards her- 
self, and contributed to her comfort, inquired and con- 
cerned herself no further. Alice fell into evil company. 
War associates were unprincipled, and her career of 
vanity and folly ended by her being detected in the act 
of secreting articles beneath her shawl in a lace-shop, 
whither she had been sent on a commission from her 
lady. A valuable piece of Mechlin lace was found in 
her possession on her trunks being searched ; she was 
committed to prison ; her mistress, horror-struck, would 
have nothing to say on her behalf, but utterly aban- 
doned her; and she was tried, convicted, and sentenced < 



to seven years* transportation. Who may tell of the 
father's agony and despair? The poor honest man was 
utterly struck down : deprived of speech, and of the use 
of his limbs, the dreaded workhouse received him ; for ; 
with all her exertions, his eldest daughter could not j 
keep him from thai, and soon his gray hairs were 
brought down in sorrow to the grave : and who could | 
mourn when it closed over him? Misfortunes, it is | 
commonly said, never come singly ; and at the period 
when his aid was so much needed, Saul Mayflower's 
only son had been injured by the fall of a tree which 
he was engaged in felling. After he had lingered for 
many weeks in an hospital, death terminated his suf- 
ferings. 

4 And all this misery was accounted for,' sobbed Dolly, 
'by my unhappy sister receiving that fatal royal gift of 
a golden guinea. Oh ! wo the (lay when Alice hung it 
round her white neck, for it was an evil day for us all ! ' 
But she died penitent, and sleeps in the convict's grave 
far, far away. Poor thing — poor thing ! ' 

' lias it never struck you, my good, dear Dolly,' said 
I, 'that the fault existed in your sister's mind, and 
might have been brought out by a thousand other cir- 
cumstances as well as the trifle you blame?* 

4 Rut would she ever have got the earrings, if it 
hadn't been for the guinea ? ' urged Dolly, indignant at 
my stupidity. 4 Why, ma'am, if our own dear sovereign . 
lady was to offer mc, with her own fair hands, a bit o' 
gold with her beautiful likeness stamped on it, do you 
think I'd dare take it?' 

• I do not think you will ever be tried, good Dolly,* 
answered I, 4 or I wouldn't be too sure of the result, see- 
ing that your capacious pockets often need replenish- ] 
ing; for bcftging sailors are singularly numerous at 
our gate, and snuff is a dear luxury— is it not, Dolly ? ' 



THE DIFFERENT EUROPEAN RACES. 

At a moment like the present, when the various con- 
tests now agitating this quarter of the globe are assum- 
ing an aspect of strife betwixt race and race, some short 
review of the different European races may not be un- 
interesting. 

At the spread of the Roman power, two great nations 
occupied the greater part of western Europe — the Celts 
and Iberians. That event, and the subsequent irrup- 
tion of the Teutonic tribes, which overran the Roman 
Empire, led at last to an amalgamation of the invaders 
and invaded, and thus those two races have to a con- 
siderable extent lost their individuality — the Iberians, ' 
indeed, almost wholly so. Their blood is still the prevail- 
ing element in the population of most of the countries of 
western Europe ; but the unmixed nations of their lineage j 
are now comparatively few. In the early days of Rome ! 
the Celts inhabited Gaul, the British islands, and parts ; 
of Spain and Italy. At present they arc the natives 
of the greater part of Ireland, the Highlands of Scot- j 
land, and Isle of Man, calling themselves 'Gael;' and 
the people of Wales, Cornwall in England, and Brittany 
in France, who are termed ' Kymry.' Those two divi- 
sions of the Celtic family have distinct dialects of their j 
ancient language, which they all still retain except the 
Cornish, who lost theirs in the beginning of the last 
century, after having been on the decline for genera- 
tions. The last who spoke it were the fishermen and 
market-people about the Land's End. Celtic blood is i 
much mingled in the nations of Spain and Italy; and in ' 
France, notwithstanding the many settlements of in- ! 
vadcrs, the main stock of the population is undoubtedly 
Celtic. On consideration this will not appear surprising : 
the Romans, the first conquerors of France, were partly 
of Celtic origin themselves, aa is apparent from their 
language; and the Franks, the subsequent invaders, 
were never so numerous as the original inhabitants 
who remained. In the east and south of France, in the 
parts appropriated by the Burgundians and Visigoth.*, 
and in Normandy, the settlement of the Northmen, the 
Teutonic admixture is most obvious; in Brittany, as 
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before-mentioned, the inhabitants are pure Celts; in 
Ga«eony (so called from the Uascones), Iberian blood 
probably predominates. In person the Celta are spare 
and hardy. There have been many diaputes as to their 
original complexion : Cs>sar speaks of them as red-haired : 
they are now, however, much darker than their Teutonic 
brethren ; their eyes arc generally black or gray ; they 
are active in mind and body, impetuous, imaginative, 
hospitable, from their old clan-customs more obedient 
to persons than principles, and more devoted to kindred 
than country. Their greatest evil is an unhappy prone- 
ness to intestine strife, which has been beyond doubt 
the most potent cause of their decline iu those countries 
they once exclusively possessed. 

Our earliest notices of the Iberians are as the inha- 
bitants of the Spanish Peuinsula, whence they pushed 
themselves into Southern Gaul, Sardinia, and Corsica. 
As a distinct people they hare nearly disappeared. 
Modern investigation tend* to prove that the Basques 
of Spain and France nrc their representatives. In all 
those countries where they once dwelt-— Spain, Portu- 
gal, Gascony, Sardinia, &c they still form an impor- 
tant ingredient in the very diversified population ; a 
diversity in appearance, temperament, language, and 
costume, which, visible all over southern Europe, is no- 
where perhaps so strongly-marked as in Spain — diver- 
sity owing to the variety in surface and climate, and 
deficiency in internal communication keeping alive the 
characteristics of the many races who from age to age 
have colonised or conquered there— Celt and Iberian, 
Greek and Roman, Teuton and Moor. The tall Catalan, 
in long red cap, and long sash-girt trousers, with his 
rough manner and restless enterprise, is different from 
the sullen, listless Murcian: the aflkblo but treacherous 
Valeuciao, with animated features, and loose mantle, 
chequered like the Scottish tartan , is the reverse of the 
grave, stately, high-minded Castilian : while the An- 
dnlmhui — boastful, graceful, and gay, the dandy of 
Spain — is the very antipode of the simple, honest Gal- 
lego, in his coarse garb and hobnailed shoes. Teutonic 
blood is more evident in Galit-ia, Asturias, and Cata- 
lonia than elsewhere in the Peninsula ; Moorish blood 
in the south ; and Iberian, or Celt-Iberian, in tho other 
provinces. The Basques, the representatives of the 
Iberians, are a bold, sturdy population. Their charac- 
ter comprises many valuable qualities — honest}', fru- 
gality, cheerfulness, industry, and a high spirit of in- 
dependence. Of the origin of the older Italian nations 
— the Etruscans, Uinbriana, &c. — we know nothing for 
certain. The Celts had undoubtedly large possessions 
in Italy, and the Iberians probably some colonies. The 
Greeks had also large settlements. Indeed Sicily and 
South Italy, called from this circumstance Magna 
GrsKria. were to a great extent colonised by them. On 
the downfall of Rome, the Teutonic tribe of the Longo- 
bards settled in, and gave their name to, Lombardy. 
In the middle ages, the Normans and Spaniards con- 
quered in the south, and the Saracens also in Sicily. 
Prom all these circumstances, and tho subdivision of 
the country into independent states, tho population is 
of almost as varied a character as iu Spain. The 
steady, plodding Lombard shows his Teutonic origin ; 
the Greek is the predominating element in the mcreu- 
rial Plupotitan. 

Germany and Scandinavia were the original countries 
of the Teutons, and in those countries they still con- 
tinue unadulterated. The various proportions of their 
admixture with the population in southern Europe has 
been already noticed. The unmixed nations of this 
race sre the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians. Danes, Ice- 
landers, Dutch, and by far the greater proportion of 
the Swiss, English, Lowland Scotch, and British coin- j 
nists in the north of Ireland. The Belgians are chiefly 
Teutons, too, with a mingling of French blood. The j 
Teutons are the most widely-spread of all the European 
races. The qualities most prominent in their character, 
and which have contributed mainly to their present I 
diffusion and progress, are enterprise, patience, and per- I 



severance j generally speaking, they are more orderly 
and more industrious, 1 more -reserved and graver in 
•Wight 



. i hour*. In person they are 
of good size and robust, light 6r brown Haired, and blue 
or brown eyed. As they occupy almost exclusively 
their various countries, they require a briefer notice 
thau has been boat owed on tbc rbnrecotaplieated races. 

Another widely - diffused race, the Slavonians, is 
spread over casters EurojK*. The nations of their 
stock arc the Russians and Poles, the Bohemians, Mo- 
ravians, Carinthianp, Camfofans, and Wcndos, m Ger- 
many; the Slovaks, in Hungary; the Croats, Slavo- 
nians, Servians, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, Bosniaks, 
and Bulgarians. With generally excellent qualities of 
head and heart, the Slavonians are in a much less 
advanced state of civilisation than the majority of 
the nations of western Europe. Feudalism prevails 
amongst them still. In the present day, the project of 
a FansJavonia, or great United Slavonic Empire, lias 
been broached ; but we fear such a powerful union of 
half-civilised states would be anything but favourable 
for the progress of European liberty and refinement. 

Without reckoning the more mixed races • — the 
French, Spaniards, &a — the number of the compara- 
tively pure races already enumerated has been estimated 
as follows 

Celts, atout ..... 9.wn,«m 

Iberian*. ..... <ion,iHK) 

Teutons tin Europe and America), . . ni,nici.<i<)U 

Slavonians. ..... 7i>,om.UW 

The other great families inliabiting Europe are the 
Asiatic race of the Magyars of Hungary, and the Fins 
who dwell in the north of Europe: though these two 
nations have a similar origin and cognate language?, 
there is no resemblance between them in manners or 
person. ■ The Magyar* arc a handsome social people t 
tho Fins, though honest and hospitable, are gloomy and 
repulsive in manner, and of sinister uncouth appearance, 
which was probably tho cause of their old reputation 
for necromancy, which they retain oven still with somo 
of out own sailors. To the Finnish race belong the 
Laplanders, Livonians, Bathes, &c. The Vlaches of 
Wallachia and Moldavia (the former Dacia). and tho 
fierce natives of Albania (the old Illyria), arc supposed 
to bo the aborigines of those countries. The once glo- 
rious nation of the Greeks is still a fine people, though 
now in a semi-civilised condition, very different from 
their former high estate. They are not confined to 
Greece, but spread largely over European Turkey, tho 
coasts of Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and Levant 

And now that, in the present day, the project has 
been started by Germans and Slavonians of collecting 
the various nations of the same race under the same 
government, it may not be improper to consider a little 
its merits. Its objects are to confirm and strengthen 
nationality, and preserve a greater purity of race. The 
preservation of nationality is both desirable and praise- 
worthy, and should be with every nation a primary 
care. In other respects we fear this plan will be less 
advantageous. An amalgamation of races has (in 
western Europe at least) been invariably found bene- 
ficial. The present progressive character of the British 
people has by many been attributed to the circumstance 
of their being so much mixed ; and this will appear to 
have considerable show of reason, when wc reflect that 
the Teutons and Celts are races so contrasted, that the 
deficiencies in one are almost invariably tho promi- 
nonfc characteristics of the other — Teutonic perseverance 
and patience, and Celtic impetuosity and quickness of 
perception ; Celtic social graces, and Teuton practical 
ability. Teutonic intellect is generally considered pro- 
founder and slower than the Celtic. The first people 
of the feudal days, in force of character and military 
prowess, was unquestionably the Normans In tho 
various countries of their conquests they exhibited a 
more enduring mental energy than the Celts, more 
mental activity than the Teutons proceeding from their 1 1 
being u compound of the two races. In the present day, 
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the Provencals of France and the Catalans of Spain are 
the least unmixed nations of tin ir respect ivc countries, 
and both mentally and physically are certainly inferior 
t o i i - w t j 1 1, 1™ ^ n Lis. r il s Or -I rc^i^l^ukun* 



.. t. 



CHRISTMAS 



i • ,1 V 'It H1I<MM*'j *!' 

IN THE OLDJBN 



Hi.. • > 
TIME. 

A louit am! t.mrhinr welcome to the- merry ChrMm'as 

All hail! with happy trlsdnea*, to tllo WflftUtbuh chant th»t 

awcljs: 'i » 'ii. k-"*' r i <i 

Wo 1M the pealing anthem chord, wa Iwar the midnight .train. 
And lure thu tidings Unit proclaim Old rhri*iuuia onto main. 
But tli< re «mut bo a melndy of purer, deeper * u>n<l, 
A rich key-note whose erho raw thrrntgh nil the music round ; 
l..'t klndlv voIucm rinq beneath tour roof or pfclnco domu, 
For the* alone on carol chimea that Mean a Christmas home. 

Etna Cook. 

A*rnsr the disturbances of these agitated time*, which 
have more or less affected every link in the chain of 
society, Christmas-— merry Christmas— offers a delight- 
ful relief. With this hij:h festival are associated joy, 
peace, and happiness. Those w ho havo perhaps been 
separated during the rest of the year, meet then around 
the household altar, and thus a species of home religion 
is established which has a more beneficial effect than 
most people imagine. This social gathering creates and 
keeps alive bright sympathies in the heart — 

' A* 'mid the waste, an 

For ever 



From time immemorial Christmas has been the most 
prominent festival in the calendar of ' man's devotion,' 
and in all Christian countries it has been hailed as a 
season of holy joy and gladness. In the primitive 
church no holiday was so marked by ceremonies. 

On the three first Thursdays of December, young 
people went round to the different houses, singing in 
honour of the approaching annlversury, and wishing 
the iidtabitants ' A merry Christmas aud liappy New 
Year,' upon which they were presented with fruit and 
money. Our modern ' Waits 1 are in imitation of this 
custom ; tbey are not always 4 most musical,' and but 
indifferent substitutions for the joyous carols of early 
times. In many country places there yet exists a 
custom for the village choir to visit the houses of the 
principal residents, and perform a selection of music 
relative to the season, when their vocal aud instru- 
mental powers are in full force ; and although the 
sounds may not be quite in uuison with a delicate ear. 
yet they are expressive of good-feeling and kindliness of 
heart, aud thus there is no small pleasure in listening 
to these rural musicians. 

The Eve or Vigil of Christmas was formerly distin- 
guished by various sports and observances, which com- 
menced about eight o'clock in the evening, when hot 
cakes aud ale were distributed, and carols were chanted. 
The singing was continued during the greater part of 
the night, whilst the Yule log aud Christinas candles 
shed their cheerful gkiw in the lordly mansion and 
lowly cot. Although most of these antique customs 
hare departed, burning the Yule log is still continued in 
some parts of England, more particularly in the north. 
Carol singing is of very ancient origin, and yet pro- 
vails on the Continent, in our island, the fashion is 
nearly discarded : where it is retained, it has lost much 
of its original character, aud it is now confined to the 
humbler classes. Leland remarks, 'In the roedell of 
tl.c hall sat the dcanc and thons of tlte king's cbapcll, 
whiche incontynently after the king's furst course singe 
a caralL' Instead of the psalms for Christinas day being 
read, it was customary, particularly during the evening 
service, for these festal hymns to be chanted, when the 
voices of the whole congregation were united, the clerk 
concluding by wishing in an audible voice, ' A merry 
Christmas and happy New Year' to all the parish- 
ioners. The earliest known collection of carols sup- 
posed to have been publislied is one of winch the last 



leaf bearB that it was printed by Wyrikin de Worde in 
1521. It is now in the Bodleian Library.* 

in Queen's College, Oxford, it is customary for a 
boar's head to form part of the faro on Christmas day. 
It is decorated with a wreath of bays and rosemary, and 
a lemon is placed in the mouth. This dish is carried 
into tho hall on the shoulders of two men, preceded by 
the scholars and taberders, one of the latter, who is con- 
sidered to have tho finest voice, singing the following 
carol, and all the members of the college assembled at 



The Ivor's hend In hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And 1 pray you, my matters, be merry, 
<duut eatta in cons-irk). 

(\jfut Apri tUfiro, 
RiilJms RNKfcl Dvmino. 

Tha boar's head, a* I understand, 

U tho rurefct di»h in all this land, 
Which thus bedecked with ngav garland, 

1M xt* »T-ri/r mnllro. 

Caput Ayrl Arficro, 

/to Wit* (uudrj lXitnint. 

Out steward hath pmvlded thU 

In hnnaurnf tha King of llllss, • 

Which on tbisday to be tervtd is 

la rtyith-Mt alrio. 
VapfU Ayri il'ftro, 
Rtti'Um tomtit Jhimhio. 

There is an older version of this carol given by Ritson 
in his book of Ancient Psalms. This ceremony has 
reference to an antiquated story of a boar having in 
days of yore been killed by a taberder of Queen's Col- 
lege with a Greek Testament. 

Iu the Isle of Man, an absurd and cruel custom for- 
merly existed. After divioe service on Christmas 
eve, which was performed at night, the people hunted 
and killed a wren, which they carried in much state 
to the church, and buried with many superstitious 
rites. In Spain, tho festivities of Christmas eve in 
the olden times were not of a very decorous cha- 
racter. All the shops, stalls, booths, and warehouses 
were illuminated and crowded with visitors— it was 
a tiuio of general merriment Every one who could 
afford it provided a supper, which invariably con- 
sisted of rice-milk, a turkey, a large tart, sweetmeats, 
and the best wines, according to the ability of the 
entertainer. The company spent much of thu night 
in dancing and private theatricals. Before their sepa- 
ration, a monger was represented, containing the Vir- 
gin and the infant Jesus, surrounded by Joseph, the 
shepherds, an ox and an ass. Tiieso were arranged 
ou a little stage brilliantly illuminated. Some of these 
maugcrfi were very costly, and Ajeqaenlly brought into 
Spain from Bohemia a short tune before Christmas. 
During the celebration of midnight mass, tho greatest 
liceuse prevailed. The congregation pelted the | r.v>i* 
with apples and chestnuts, the Kquoiiiila was played, 
aud at the conclusion of the service the /arnhnfo was 
permitted. Yalluticirm, or Christmas staves, set to 
the most popular aim, were sung; but they bore no 
semblance of devotion, and were performed in all the 
theatres during tlte first four weeks after Christmas. 
These unseemly nnd irreverent proceedings have, how- 
ever, been discontinued for very many years. The 
Council of Brago, a. n. 563. strictly enjoined the com- 
memoration of tho Nativity, aud directed anathemas 
to be pronounced ou all tlwae who did not duly honour 
tiiis day of rejoicing. It was imagined by some, that 
as the Holy Child was born in a manger, the day 
should be kept iu fasting and humility ; but one of 
the Fathers observes, ' Tlte contempt of the place was 
took off by the glory of the attendance and ministra- 
tions of angels,' * 

In tlte days of our forefathers, Christmas-day was 
that on which not only relatious assembled, hut tho 
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baronial hall was fillet! with retainers of every degree, 
' keeping their Christmas holiday;' all partook of the 
bounty of their lord, which was bestowed with no 
sparing hand. Besides the ponderous baron of beef, 
i roasted kid, venison pasties, and innumerable other 
I good things, the festive board was graced by a peacock*, 
' which, according to a manuscript in the possession of 
the Royal Society, was roasted, after which the feathers 
were replaced by a skilful artiste. This manuscript 
savs, ' Let hym (the peacock) coole awhile, and take 
and sowc hym in hys skyn, and gilde his combe, and 
bo serve hym for the last cours.' The wassail bowl, 
whose merits are the theme of many an old Saxon 
ballad, was garlanded with holly and divers-coloured 
ribbons, and duly honoured by the ' goodly companie ;' 
the evergreens which decorated the groined roof of the 
' bannered hall ' 

' Looked down while pledging- draughts wots poured ;' 

and metheglin and hippoeras went freely round. After 
the feast entered morris dancers, and the Lord of 
Misrule, with his attendants gorgeously attired, ex- 
hibitcd their ' mcrrie disports' amidst minstrelsy and 
mirthful sounds. Then followed the dance, in which 
moved in measured steps the stately dame and knightly 
cavalier. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 'brawls* 
were much in fashion. These were figure dances, in 
which Sir Christopher natton greatly excelled ; to this 

I circumstance, and to his graceful figure, much of his 
' advancement in life has been attributed. Of this 

gentleman the poet Gray speaks in the following 

' My grave Lord-keeper led the brawl*.' 

Youth and age — rich and poor — all participated in the 
mirth attendant upon the season. It was truly a joyous 
time, and ' merriment was a matter of public concern- 
ment* Huge logs blazed and crackled in the capacious 
chimney, and threw a bright glow over the old walls, 
wainscotted with black oak, which was nlmost hidden 
by the garniture of scarlet -berried holly and pearly 
mistletoe. A large piece of the latter was invariably 
suspended from the centro of the middle beam, beneath 

! which many a young gallant saluted the blushing. 

j maiden, as she rested for a moment beneath the mis- 

! chievotis branch. 

I I In the olden times, the festivities of Christmas were 
such, that a nobleman's establishment was considered 

' incomplete unless it included persons whose only duty 
was to arrange them. The sovereigns of England were 
wont to celebrate this glorious anniversary with great 
pomp : the royal castle of Windsor has not unfrequently 
been chosen as the scone of princely mirth ; more par- 
ticularly in the earlier days by William Rufus, Henry 
L, and John, and at a later period by Queen Elizabeth. 

The 26th of December still retains the old appella- 
tion of ' Boxing- Day,' from the practice of giving money 
to domestics and the servants of different tradesmen. 
The origin of these Christmas-boxes is rather obscure ; 
but it has been accounted for in tho following manner, 
which explanation is perhaps as satisfactory as any that 
can be obtained : — ' The Romish priests had masses 
said for almost everything. If a ship went out to the 
Indies, the priests had a box in her under the protec- 
tion of some saint ; and for masses to be said for them 
to that saint, &c. the poor people roust put something 
into the priest's box, which was not opened till the 
[ ship's return. The mass at that time was called Chrint. 
, ma*s ; the box called Ckristmast-box, or money gathered 
, against that time, that masses might be said by the 
', priests to the saints to forgive the people the de- 
baucheries of that time ; and from this the servants 
had the liberty to get box-money, that they too might 
be enabled to pay the priest for his masses, knowing 
well the trick of the proverb, " No penny, no pater- 
nosters." ' 

Christmas is observed at present in Norway and 
Sweden much as it used to bo in England. In the for- 



mer country, on the morning of the festal day, the 
roads are thronged with sledges conveying visitors to 
their destinations j and the bells, which decorate the 
harness of the hardy little horses, make a merry tink- 
ling in the clear frosty air. The day begins with divine 
service. The churches are remarkable for all absence 
of architectural ornament, which accords well with the 
simplicity of the Lutheran form of worship. The con- 
gregations are large, and evince the greatest devotion 
in their demeanour. The service being over, relations 
and neighbours assemble at different houses according 
to invitation, where refreshments are partaken of before 
dinner. This luncheon consists of a variety of viands 
and liqueurs ; for those ladies who prefer them, sweet 
cordials and confectionary are provided. 

This preliminary repast is scarcely ended, before 
dinner is announced, and the guests meet at a table 
supplied with 

' All eaUMc, rookablc things, 

That e'er tripped upon trotters or soared upon wings.' 

Between the courses national songs are sung, and many 
toasts are given ; the burden of them being prosperity 
and happiness to all. 

Li the evening, five boys attired in white mantles 
enter ; the tallest holding a coloured lantern shaped like 
a star, and another bearing an illuminated glass box con- , 
taining two wax dolls, one of which represents the Virgin, 
and the other the infant Jesus in a cradle. A bit of candle 
is moved by machinery from side to side over the cradle, 
signifying the Star in the East which guided the magi 
to the feet of the ' Young Child.' During this exhibition 
a carol is chanted, explanatory of the mystery. An- 
other band of masked performers then appear, dressed 
<\ la mililairc; their uniforms are generally rather tat- 
tered from long service, and are profusely covered with 
tinsel. These masquers perform a pantomime, and 
various antic sports, for the amusement of the lookers- 
on : they always meet with a welcome at every house, 
and arc hospitably entertained. After numerous diver- 
tiscments, the company are summoned to supper; that 
being over, and a short time spent in smoking by the 
gentlemen, and by the ladies in chatting, fur cloaks, 
boots, caps, and gloves are in great requisition ; and 
sledges fly swiftly over tho snow, glittering in the bright 
moonlight, bearing happy guests from the mansion of 
their hospitable entertainers to their own homes. 

The Swedes likewise are remarkable for their sociality ; 
and at this celebration every one unites in promoting . 
the festivities of the season, which much resemble those 1 
of the Men time in England, when mere feasting was 
not deemed sufficient, unless accompanied by an inter- 
change of kindly feelings. The churches are crowded ; 
the service commences at six o'clock in the morning ; 
at the conclusion, the minister reads from a manu- 
script entitled Personalia the names of those who have 
recently died in the parish ; he makes some comments 
on their good or bad deeds, and ends by remarking on 
the uncertainty of life, or some other equally impressive 
subject. The dwellings of all classes are thoroughly 
renovated, and the rooms littered with straw, in memory 
of the birthplace of our Saviour being a stable. Every I 
comfort and luxury, as far as means will permit, are 
provided ; and in the midst of their own rejoicing, the 
peasants never forget the inferior order of the creation. 
An almost universal custom exists amongst them of 
tying an unthraahed sheaf of corn to a pole, which they 
place in their gardens, or some spot contiguous to their 
dwellings, for the benefit of the birds, which always 
suffer severely from tho inclemency of the weather at 
this season. These kind-hearted and hospitable people 
assign as a reason for this act of charity, that on this 
great anniversary all creatures should have the means 
of rejoicing afforded to them. Supper is on this day 
the chief repast, after which masked figures enter the 
room dressed in a grotesque manner; one carries a little 
bell, the other a large basket, containing a variety of 
presents, which are conferred upon the family and 
guests. Tliroughout Sweden, tho hearty good-feeling 
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and cordiality with which this festival is observed ex- 
tends to idl classes, and is the admiration of foreigners. 

In Euglaud, many ancient uustouis are fulling into 
disuse — starchy more than a shadow remains ; yet. as 
far as is consistent with innocent mirth and harmless 
enjoyment, let us rescue them from extinction, and 
encourage their observance, and may the spirit of festi- 
vity ever accompany the feast 1 

'Beautifully and truly is it said "work is worship," 
and in like measure and like manner enjoyment is 
thanksgiving;' therefore theso celebrations should not 
be observed merely from custom, but from respect to 
the advent they are intended to commemorate, and 
from the gratitude which the holy season should 
awaken ; and as our household walls glisten with .choer- 
ful holly— 

' Oh let there be tome hallowed bloom to garland with the rest- 
All, all must bring toward the wreath aomo floweret* in the 
breast ; 

For though green boughs may thickly grace low roof or palace 
dome. 

Warm heart* alone will truly serve to deck a Christmas home 1 ' 

Saddened spirits there may and will be as each revolv- 
ing Christmas-day bears witness to the loss of some 
long-loved companion, and when memory calls up the 
forms of the dead or absent; untold cares too may 
• rule the hour which seems to belong to the mirthful 
present but generally it is a happy season, and rightly 
so. We conclude with a wish that the Christmas peal 
may never fail to arouse the best sympathies of our 
hearts, inducing those who are blessed with the good 
things of this life to seek to render it also a season of 
rejoicing for the poor and needy. 

Column tor goung ^people. 

TTIK JACK.AI- 

' On, papa,' said a little boy one evening, in India, 
entering in haste into the drawing- room, ' will you take 
me upon your knee, for I love to sit there, and then I 
will relate to you my adventure of this afternoon ?' 

' Certainly, dear Johnny,' said Mr Smith, stroking the 
white curly head of his little darling. ' Coino : now you 
have your place upon " Old Dobbin," as you call my two 
legs, prnv proceed with your wonderful adventure.' 

4 Oh, papa, it was not wonderful. Did I call it so 1 If 
you give it that name, I shall think that you are making 
fun of me.' 

• No, no, my pet,' said Mr Smith encouragingly. 4 Let 
us have your narrative : you know that I like to hear 
all your little tales anil (.lories ; that 1 like to bo your 
confidant ; so prattle on, and you will find a pationt and 
delighted listener in your papa.' 

Johnny had regained his self-possession by this time, 
and thus proceeded: — * You know, papa, that my uncle at 
Hournb. promised me a drive this evening, because I said 
my lesson in grammar to-day to mamma without a single 
mistake ; so about six o'clock he passed our house and 
took me up. We certainly had a delightful drive of a 
mile or two ; and I enjoyed the cool breew» upon my face ; 
I even took off my bonnet, and let my curl* fly about my 
head hither and thither; for in this hot weather there is no 
fear of catching cold. I saw several carriage* and buggys 
with fine ladies and gentlemen, and the ladies looked 
quite cool and comfortable without bonnets, and their 
snow-white veils just thrown over their heads, fluttering 
in the breeze. Well, after we hod seen all this, and passed 
some pretty houses, fine gardens, dark-looking groves, 
and tall cocoa-nut trees, we were about ten minutes' 
drive from home ; and in the middle of the street was » 
mob collected ; 41 Johnny," said uncle, " what can this 
be ! " and he drew in hi* horse, and ruado him proceed 
slowly to where the people were. As we came closer, we 
heard a great chattering, and the crying of an infant. 



Uncle gave the reins to Sadoo the groom, who, you know, 
meet* us always on our way home from driving, and for 
a short distance can keep up wonderfully with the horse, 
we walked into the midst of the crowd. 
Well, my friend," said uncle, addressing an old 



Brahmin, who was holding the squalling baby in his 
arms, " has any accident happened I" 

" Yes, maharat (or my lord) : as I was in yonder 
grove plucking sotuo wild (lowers to strew upon the shrine 
of Mahadeo, I heard a plaintive cry of an infant, and lo 
and behold there was a thieving, prowling jackal drag- 
ging this child by the nape of the neck, and making all 
the haste he could to a hedge of Mysore thorn. Sec, 
here are all the marks of the rascal's teeth ; and see also 
how he has mode this tender cheek bleed. I of course 
made a great clamor, and brought around me a number 
of the neighbours, and we succeeded in rescuing the 
child; but who its ^fortunate mother is we do not as 
yet know." 

' The old man had scarcely stopped, when we saw a 
nice young woman coming up also. She approached, as 
we had done, from curiosity, and was carrying a ghumtk, 
or water-vessel, upon her hip. Sho almost covered her 
face, and respectfully asked the old Brahmin to let her 
also see the poor infant. But scarcely had she fixed her 
eyes upon it, when her ghurrah fell out of her arm, and 
broke into a hundred pieces ; she rushed to the baby, 
pressed it to her bosom, beat her forehead, and began to 
cry out, " Why, oh why did I IcaTe you? Oh my darling, 
my darling !" 

" Be composed," said my uncle: " as you aro the mother, 
the child is in good hands. Seat yourself, my good 
woman, upon the footboard of the buggy. I will drive 
you to my house, aud we will do the needful for your 
child's injuries." 

4 So, after the mother and child were comfortably 
seated, away wc drove ; and as soon as uncle arrived at 
home, he sent for M»me worm water, and the child was 
carefully washed and dried, and uncle spread some 
plaster, and handed it to the woman. 

14 What am I to do with this, niaharnz '—the baby can- 
not eat this!" We could hardly help laughing at ber 
ignorance, although wc were sorry for the baby; so uncle 
applied the plasters with his own hands; but the mother, 
although she seemed pleased and thankful, asked whether 
saffron and cbunam or lime would not be b 
Bengalees found that good for all sores and aches. 

* Uncle smiled, and added, " Perhaps you may find my 
plasters better for once, my good woman ; so continue 
them : and here is a rupee for you to buy a cradle and a 
piece of blanket ; and do not again forget to close the 
door after you when you are obliged to leave your baby, 
and go to the tank for water." the poor mother seemed 
crying; she touched my uncle's feet with her forehead, 
and kissing and hugging her child, we watched her for a 
time as she Blowly walked towards her hut amongst the 
niem trees.' 

4 Well, Johnny,' said Mr Smith, • I must say you hare 
told your ndTcnturc well and intelligibly ; but you inu«t 
not suppose tiow that jackals live always upon children : 
it is not often that they venture into the habitation of 
man to seize a living infant. A jackal is a great coward, 
and generally prowls about at night. Solitary jackals 
arc constantly seen ; but in the dark night*, as you 
know, they go in packs, and their cry is dismal. Much 
as we dislike these animals, thiy have their uses in crea- 
tion. The jackal and the vulture may be reckoned the 
chief scavengers of our Indian clime ; but for their vora- 
cious and unfastidious appetite, many a dead carcase 
would remain, giving out unwholcsomo evaporations, and 
make this land of fever and cholera more unhealthy 
than it already is. 

1 It was only the other day that I was breakfaeting 

with Mr F , when the head of the police came to 

report that some pilgrims had arrived from Benares in 
a boat, and as their homes were in one of the villages 
a littlo in the interior, they bivouacked under that 
tree whero the butcher displays his meat, intending to 
go homo the next day. Most of them found their way 
to tho bazaars during the night, and but one poor, old, 
emaciated, careworn, moneyless pilgrim, lay down under 
that tree, never to rise again, for the jackals attacked 
the sick, feeble woman in the depth of the night, and 
almost picked her bones clean. If she had been able 
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to bestir herself a little, she might hare scared her 
voracious enemies away; but she seems to have been 
unable either to call out or defend herself. 

' It occasionally happen* that a jackal Ret* rabid; and 
not many year* siiice, a number of the native*, who, you 
know, just lie down in these but months in the open air, 
or in the sheds which serve at verandas to their shops, 
were bitten, and pot the hydrophobia; and although a 
reward was offered for the mad jackal, he was never 
caught nor killed. Jackal* are fond of fruit, and 
if they can get access to a garden, are troublesome, and 
will come and devour our melon* and cucumbers : tL<y 
like the peaches, too, for which the/ watch under the 
trees as the ripe one* fall to the ground. The jack-fruit 
is a particular fuvourite with them; and as that is a 
fruit which grows low on the thick branches and trunks 
of tho trees, and occasionally at the very root, (some- 
times underground even, the jackal has frequently an 
opportunity of -stealing a ja ck, or rather of sharing it 
with iU Wul owner. Some of theso fruit*, you know, 
are a weight for a man, although the greater part do 
not weigh more than four or fire pound*. 

' I daresay that the j*ckal is the animal which is 
spoken of in Scripture a* the wild dog; for instance, 
tho*e who ate up poor .lezabel's body : although the 
IVriah dog of our land, a poor neglected wretch, almost 
a personification of hunger, will greedily join in the 
wme banquet with the vulture and jackal. 

« Jackals can be tamed: but this is but seldom attempted. 
A doctor in my regiment, I recollect, made a pet of one, 
having first killed it* mother in a chase : she took to the 
earth, and three culw were found by the sportsmen, 
"1 his denizen of the wood was fond of sugar, knew his 
own name, and would come readily when called; yet 
he had none of the attachment of a dog, and eventually 
ran off to hi* wild woods and carrion. 

•The fox is frequently confounded with the iarkal in 
India, but certainly not by the natives, who have distinct 
names for them. The Bengal fox never feeds on carrion, 
but is a clean, smart-looking little animal, about half 
the size of the jackal. I have seen a fox in the governor- 
general's park at Barrackpoor so tame, that she had 
nestled under one of the bungalow?, which was raised 
from tho ground, and flued to ihake it drv, and produce 
a circulation of air under it. This creature might be seen 
sneaking out of her shelter in the dusk of the evening, 
and giving out a kind of faint pleasing bark; she would 
hunt for hour* for grub*, grasshoppers, and crickets, which 
abound upon the beautiful sward. No one ever thought 
of coveting this fox's bru.-b, Johnny : her life was held 
sacred; and I daresay the careful mother reared many a 
brood undisturbed under the protection of the Marnuis 
of Bantings; tho noble lord, perhaps, all tho time igno- 
rant who was sharing his favour. Now, n.v child; go 
and take your supper, and do not dream that a jackal 
is coming to carry off little Mary.' 



THE VFBIEOHOF,* OR COURT OF PEACE.* 

' Swiejcr sister, conw, and let u* roam away o «r tbe fine-arched 
bridge. 

And gaze on the sparkling wiiler bcncnth frum tho iMranc'.'sdixav 

ridga; ; f f t ) 1 

Where tbe beats arc saflny rapidly by, laden with fruit and 
flowers ; 

Away to the city behind tbe wood*, where we ve the tall dark 
towen.* 

' Xo,' said the girt with tbe golden haw, 

Who-e blue eye* spake of Heaven and prayer ; 

• I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— 

Tbe court of peace, where tho linden* grow.' 

' Come, come, let u* hte to the free broad road-the folks are all 

pacing that way, 
With cheerful vuiccj and gajly decked-for you know It to fertival- 

day. 

The harpa are twanging beneath the trees, and there * 

aavejoy and Uniting : 
And we shall hear o'er the valley tone all the belto so 

i -tiging.' 

' No,' Mtkt tho girl with Ilia golden ha'r, 
WUobc blue eye* vpakc of lleaveu aud prayer ; 

• I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— 

Tho court of peace, where (he lindens grow. 

« There are wtil»pering leaves down thto green lane amid the old 
croft* and trees ; 

It to long aad winding, bat sweet Kent* float to allure the good 
hooey- hue* ; 

It had, to the solemn, cloistered pik, and over tbe beautiful plain* 
Soft musical wind* for ever sweep ]«*x, a* If nwrmunng anthem 
Strains. 

• eV said tho girl with the golden hair, 
Wbow blue eve* *pake of Heaven and praver. 

• I d rather far to the Fried**' • 

The court of peace, where 

Thto brother and elate* were parted wide ; 
rilled by, 

Re returned to his native land, to breathe a last and penitent sigh. 
'MM the chequered scene* of a roving life— La hut or °aeath goe- 
pi-otu dome— 

These words still haunted tbe brother's heart, and recalled the 
wundvrer home: 

' For,' mkl the girl with the golden hair, 
Whoso blue eye* spako of Heaven aad prayer, 
'I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— 
The court of peace, where the I 



! the path of the just 




CURUMlTtBS OF BOTT.INO WATER. 

Tlie higher we ascend, the less the pressure 6f the at- 
mosphere becomes, imd consequently, beu>R to a certain 
extent removed from ita surface, water boils at a much 
lower temperature than below. Many remarkable facta 
are dependent on this, for the nntritious principle* in mam 
kin.la of common animal and vegetable food cannot be ex 
traded at a temperature lower than 21J dejrrei 
those who live itt very elevated regions, audi h, 
of Mexico, \c. arc deprived of many luxur.es which 
more fortunate, because leas elevated, nci«hhour* i 
capable of procuring. This i* rather remarkable a* relates 
to the monk* of St Bernard, who live at the Hospice on the 
Alps at an elevation of OtMO feet. They arc obliged to lire 
almost entirely on fried, masted, and baked food, as water 
there boil* at '203 degree*., which is an insufficient heat to 
extract the nutritious properties from the food wluch they 
procure. Hence that isolated community, situated at the 
boundary of the beautiful Swig* valleys on the north, and 
the fertile plain* of Piedmont on the south, scam, as it were 
tut off from participating in mi »uy comforts, front the simple 
act that they cannot make their boiling water so hot « 
that of their neighbours below. -/«,,«*, d,± 



Home of the prodigal! rest for the 
Mow 

Hath pleasures in store for 

can know : 
A day in the court of God's ! 

paused 

'Mid tbe vain world's .show, and will onward lead to tbe < 
Heaven ul l«&t. 

' Thus,' wild the girl with the golden hair, 
Wbow blue eyes spake of Heaven and prayer, 
' I'd rather far to the Friedhof go— 
Tbe court of peace, where the lindens grow.* 

C.A M.W. 



• Or • burial- 



TRtF. TOI-SHAKCK. 

We ought, in humanity, no more to despise a man for 
the misfortune* of the mind, titan for those of the body, 
when tlu-y arc audi as he cannot help ; weru this tlmronghly 
considered, wo should no more laugh at a man for having 
his brains cranked, than for Having hi* head broke. -Ay*. 

KXOYVI.EDUK OF IGNORANTE. 

It is impoatible to make people understand their Igno- 
rance ; for it retiree knowledge to perceive it ; ami there- 
fore he that eau perceive it hath it uot.— Di*iui> 'Jaylor. 
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FIRESIDE GAMES. 

Who does not love the hour between daylight and 
candlelight, the best of the twenty-four ? — the hour of 
ruddy dusk round the fire, when the sense of home and 
its comforts is borne in moat strongly upon the mind, 
when the business of the day is ended, and the pleasures 
of the eTening begin. This hour, whicli ia neither day 
nor night, when people can no longer see to work, and 
yet are reluctant to ring for light, is a sort of overture 
to the full concert of family harmony at and after tea. 
Tiie curtains arc not yet drawn, perhaps, and the last 
streak of day lingers about the windows ; or perhaps 
it is frosty weather, and the shutters are already shut, 
and the ample curtains drawn close. The father of the 
family, tired with the toils of the day, leans back in his 
easy- choir on one side of the lire, and the mother sits 
opposite to him. The little ones toddle or run down 
from nursery and school-room ; ■ shuffling of tiny feet 
ia heard outside, and they peep in at the drawing-room 
door to know if they may come in. In they come of 
course ; and papa and mamma are assailed with caresses 
and questions ; aud then comes a heap of mighty trifles 
that have befallen the small fry during the past day. 
Elder sons or daughters crouch down on ottomans close 
before the fire, book in hand, to catch the flickering 
light from a noisy coal. Mamma conjures them not 
to try their eyes by reading at firelight. Oh, they 
have only a few more words to finish that paragraph, 
&c. No, no ; it cannot be allowed ; they must shut up 
their ^ books, and make themselves sociable and agree- 
able to the cadets of the family. * Yes, certainly ! ' 
exclaims one of these last , ' put away your tiresome 
booka, and let us all sit round the fire and play. Shall 
we, mamma ? Do let us, papa.' 

Papa and mamma are very willing to consent; and 
the family circle is quickly formed. They begin with — 
* Cross questions and crooked answers ;' * I carry a 
basket;' or 4 1 love my Love with an A? But these 
games are not sufficiently interesting to keep up atten- 
tion long ; and one of the company, in a kind of despe- 
ration, ' Forces a laugh.' ' Ha !' erica be, looking into 
bis neighbour's face; 'Ha!' answers the instanta- 
neously • 1 Ha !' says the next as quickly ; ' Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! ' aay they all, one after another, like lightning, till 
the merriment, instead of artificial, becomes natural, 
and the forced laugh ends in a general roar. 

Encouraged by this successful effort of genius, a little 
boy starts up from a footstool, and looking down upon 
an imaginary drum, seizes a couple of visionary drum- 
sticks, and begins to beat the tattoo upon nothing. 
Another, darting out his left hand, moves his right 
swiftly across it, and thus discourses most eloquent 
no-music upon the violin; 



hands into a trumpet, which he blows with all his 
might ; a young girl plays the Polka upon a phantom 
piano, while her sister strum -strums the back of a 
chair for a guitar ; and even the papa, fired with the 
enthusiasm of art, but choosing an easy instrument, for 
fear of marring the concert, turns round a fictitious 
hurdy-gurdy con itrtpitu. And all the while each of 
the band sings out while he plays — * Row-de-dow goes 
the drum ; twang, twang, goes the harp -, toot, too, hoo, 
goes the horn ; tweedle dee, tweedle dee, goes the violin,' 
&c. till mamma stops her ears and the music. 

These games are too uproarious to last ; and so, as 
they are sitting quietly down to recover themselves, 
the youngest child picks up a very light feather from 
the carpet, and blows it to his neighbour. The latter, 
in turn, blows it from him ; and although some are 
indignant at the trifling nature of the amusement, not 
one can refrain from giving the feather a puff as it 
passes ; and at last, when a stronger breath makes it 
mount into the air, it is wonderful to see the keen 
eyes and pursed-up lips that await its descent, and the 
eager competition that at last sets the whole circle 
puff-puffing at the same time. 

1 Ye anile, 

I sew ye, ye profane one* , all the while '— 



but yet that feather, that enticing spirit of imitation, 
that pull-puffing, and that competition, might be the 
subjects of a homily too grave for Christmas-time ! 

A reaction, however, takes place. Some of the party 
(neither the youngest nor the oldest) are ashamed of 
having been betrayed into such silly enjoyment, and 
set themselves to recall to memory a newer and better 
game , one that requires more skill, and affords scope 
for the exercise of ready talent or an active memory. 

' Capping verses' is an old game that seldom fails to 
please young people who have a good store of poetry in 
their heads. Then there is, ' What is my thought 
like?' — *How, when, and where did you find it?' — 
' Proverbs'— and others of the kind. 

The best of these, as requiring most cleverness to 
play it well, is decidedly, ' What is my thought like ? ' 
This is still a general favourite ; and some thirty years 
ago it was a very fashionable game among the highest 
classes. If, dear reader, you have been so intently 
occupied with the business of Ufe that you have had no 
time to become acquainted with such things, ask the 
first girl of sixteen you meet how people play at * What 
is my thought like ?* and she will tell you all about it ; 
and, unless you are a very dull individual (which we 
are loath to believe), she will make you competent to 
distinguish yourself in the game on the first oppor- 
tunity. In the meantime, you may imagine that in a 
circle of young, old, or middle-aged persons— for tho 
number of our years is of no consequence, if 
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ccived the important thought on which the amusement 
U to hinge. This thought he writes down in secret, 
and then demands peremptorily of the company, one by 
one, ' What is my thought like ? ' Who can tell what 
an unknown thought is like? One replies at random 
that it is like the table ; another that it is like a lamp- 
post ; a third that it is very like a whale ; and so on \ 
and when all have answered, the written document is pro- 
duced, and the thought declared. It is then the business 
of each of the guessers, under pain of a forfeit, to prove 
the resemblance he has ventured to suppose ; and it may 
be imagined that some merriment is produced by the 
striking contrasts and wild incongruities of the two 
objects. On one occasion, when a party in high life 
were deeply engaged in the game, the mystic thought, 
when disclosed, proved to be 'Lord Castlereagh.' How 
could Lord Castlereagh be like a table, or a lamp-post, 
or a whale ? Plutarch himself, one would think, could 
not have told, capital as he was at parallels ; but when 
Moore, who was among the players, was rigorously 
ordered to describe the resemblance between his lord- 
ship and the thing he had himself named— a pump— 
the whole company gathered round the poet, eager to 
witness his discomfiture. Thomas the Rhymer opened 
his oracular lips without a moment's hesitation, and 
replied— 

' Because it is an awkward thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In ono weak, washy, everlasting flood I* 

But of all these fireside games, the most charming, 
fascinating, tantalising, and difficult to achieve, is the 
making of cento verses. BouU-rimte is very easy indeed 
compared with it, and consequently far inferior to it 
as an art In case our readers should not know what 
cento verses are, we will quote for their enlightenment 
the following passage on the subject from D'Israeli's 
' Curiosities of Literature.' ' In the " Scribleriad" we 
find a good account of the cento. A cento primarily 
signifies a cloak made of patches. In poetry, it denotes 
a work wholly compounded of verses or passages taken 
promiscuously from other authors, only disposed in a 
new form or order, so as to compose a new work and a 
new meaning. Ausonius has laid down the rules to be 
observed in composing centos. The pieces may be 
taken either from the same poet, or from several, and 
tho verses may be either taken entire, or divided into 
two— one-half to be connected with another half taken 
elsewhere, but two verses are never to be taken together. 
Agreeably to these rules, he has made a pleasant nuptial 
cento from Virgil. The Empress Eudosia wrote the 
life of Jesus Christ in centos token from Homer, and 
Proba Fulconia from Virgil.' 

After speaking of such very elaborate performances, 
we are almost ashamed to offer our readers a few cento 
verses, the product of our own family circle. But as 
they may give them a moment's amusement, and will 
serve as an example of the kiud of thing, we will set 
them down here : — 

• On Linden when the can was low,' 

' A frog he would a- wooing go;' 

• He sighed a sigh and breathed a prayer : ' 
' None but the brave deserve the fair.' 

< A (ten tie knight waa pricking o'er the plain,' 
4 liexnote, unfriended, melancholy, alow . ' 

' Gum* and pomatums shall hia flight restrain,' 
' Or who would suffer being here below (• 

• The youngest of tho sister arts ' 

' Was born DO the open sea,' 
' The rest were alain in Chevy-Chase ' 
' I'ndcr the greenwood tree." 

' At morn the blackcock trims his jetty wings,' 
' And says— remembrance saddening o'er each brow'— 

' Awake my St John ! — leave all meaner things f 
' Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow i ' 

' It was a friar of orders gray,' 

' Still harping on my daughter | ' 
' Sister spirit, come away ' 



« On the light fantastic toe,' 

4 Othello's occupation's gone,' 
' Maid of Athens, ero 1 go,' 

4 Were the last words of M arm Ion.' 

4 There was a sound of revelry by night' 
4 In Thebes' streets three thousand years ago.' 

4 And comely virgins came with garlands dight ' 
4 To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego." 

4 Oh 1 the young Loch Invar has come out of tho west,' 
4 An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he ; ' 

' A back dropping In, an expansion of chest," 
' Far more than I once wuldforesee.' 

Now I daresay it seems a remarkably easy thing to 
the reader to make a cento verse i we can assure him 
that it is often a very difficult thing to make a legiti- 
mate one ; but then it must be confessed that it is ex- 
tremely interesting and amusing to chase a fitting line 
through all the poets of one's acquaintance, and catch 
it at last Any person who is anxious to try the diffi- 
culties of cento verse-making may do so, and greatly 
oblige us by finding a fourth line to the following. It 
haa baffled our skill and memory many times t— 

4 When Music, heavenly maid I was young," 

4 And little to be trusted,' 
4 Then first the creature found a tongue,' 



But If it is difficult to make cento verses, it would seem 
likewise to be difficult to recognise them when made. 
We remember bearing John Gait express some dissa- 
tisfaction with the verdict of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
upon his Five Tragedies, and more especially the one 
entitled ' Lady Macbeth.' This verdict, some of our 
readers may remember, went the length of a finding of 
insanity ; and it is no wonder that the author was dis- 
contented, since the tragedy in question was, as lie 
assured us, <i cento from Shaktprart i 

In making cento verses, when this is done as a game, 
the guiding association is the rhyme; but ' proverbs' 
exercise the Ingenuity, and even require a certain de- 
gree of critical acumen. In tho absence of an indi- 
vidual from the room, the party pitch upon some well- 
known proverb, and each person takes charge of one of 
the words it contains. When the one whose judgment is 
to be put to the proof re-enters, he is permitted to ask 
of each of the company a question on any indifferent 
subject that may occur to him ; and in the answers, all 
must take care to introduce the vord they have charpe 
of. If these answers are ingeniously framed, and the 
proverb is of a reasonable length, the hunt for it is 
difficult and exciting ; but very short proverbs are too 
easily discerned to afford much amusement Let us 
^oppose, for instance, that the one in question is, ' All 
is not gold that glitters.' In this case the words ' all — 
is — not — that' introduced into the respective answers 
give no clue ; but if the person who undertakes * gold' 
is not very careful to use it in such a way as to prevent 
its leaving any impression upon the memory of the 
questioner, it is easily connected with ' glitters,' and so 
' the cat gets out of the bag' at once. 

Some fireside games aspire to nothing higher than 
• raising a laugh* by means of sheer absurdity. Of these 
the ' Newspaper' is perhaps the most amusing in prac- 
tice, although but for this it would hardly be deserving 
of tbe dignity of print The company, sitting in a semi- 
circle, assume various trail es — such as that of a grocer, 
a cook, a draper, &c ; and when tbe reader of the news- 
paper — who usually selects an important despatch — 
pauses and looks steadfastly at one of the party, he or 
she must immediately help him out with one or two 
words relating to the particular trade adopted by the 
individual. The following reading, for instance, may 
take place : — 

•Early in the morning the whole' Cooking at one, 
who instantly continues)— 

Dinner-service 

* Waa in motion. Detachments from tho suburbs had 
put themselves in' — 
Vinegar; 
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' Armed citizens occupied the'— 
Frying-pans ; 

4 Others had taken possess ion of the' — 

Cotton-bails ; 

•Planted the'— 

Marrow bones ; 

4 And surrounded the'— 

Scissors. 

' All were prepared to*— 
Break tumblers. 

4 AU the powder and lead which they found in the'— 
Sugar hogsheads 

'Were taken. The entire Polytechnic School came 
out to' — 

Make gingerbread -, 

* The students of law and medicine imitated the' — 
Worked muslin : 

1 In fact Paris appeared like a'— 
Chopping block } 

• All the shops were'— 
Cut bias ; 

' And royal guards, lancers, Swi*a, and'— 
Teapots, 

• Were drawn up on all sides.* 

* I lore my Love with an A' has been for many years 
considered as the exclusire property of children and 
childish persons. Strange as it may appear, that childish 
game was once a fashionable pastime with grown-up 

Esople ; and people, too, belonging to lordly, court circles, 
epys, somewhere in his Diary, relates that he went one 
day into a room in Whitehall, which he supposed to be 
occupied by state officers transacting business, where he 
found instead a largo party of the highest personages of 
the court in full dress sitting in a circle (on the ground, 
if our memory be not treacherous), playing with great 
animation at 'I lore my Love with an A;' 'which,' 
adds that shrewd, lord-rercring prig, 'did amaze me 
mightily.' The two merriest persons in that uproarious 
party were, it seems, the young Duke of Monmouth, 
then a mere boy, and his still younger bride, Ann, 
Duchess of Buccleuch. Little did that light-hearted 
girl think of the melancholy fate wliich awaited her : 
of the cruel beheading of that beloved bridegroom, of 
the long, long years of dreary widowhood. Still less did 
she foresee that a poet of a later day would select her, 
in her lone retirement in * Newark's stately tower,' as 
the fittest lady to figure in a romantic poem as the 
patroness of genius, ' neglected and oppressed.' But 
Scott's story might have been true, and the duchess 
might have listened to such a lay as that of the Last 
Minstrel, in the dim twilight, beside the great fire of the 
state - room at Newark ; and a better fireside amuse- 
ment she could not have had, for music is the very best 



amusement for that delicious hour between day and 
night. A simple ballad, well sung, with or without 
accompaniment, is, after all, better than the best flre- 




THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The names of the discoverers of voltaic electricity are 
yet fresh on the page of history, while their discovery 
is already effecting some of the most remarkable 
changes upon the condition of human society. It is 
not long since we began to speak by the electricity of 
the pile ; more recently we have learned to print, and 
later still to draw thereby! and we do all this at dis- 
tances as far apart as the opposite extremities of our 
land — although, in fact, with the necessary appliances, 
our communications might circle the earth. Now we 
are told that the same swift-flying and versatile energy 
it to turn our darkness into light, and to introduce little 
artificial suns or moons to illumine our dwellings : in 
other words, we are to have among our sources of arti- 
ficial light, that produced by the electric fluid, or the 
Electric Light As this beautiful invention has been 
submitted by the patentee to our minute inspection, we 



sketch of the subject, is likely, in our inventive era, to 
excite a lively interest among a large body of our 
readers. 

The idea of producing artificial light by means of the 
electric energy developed by the solid and liquid ele- 
ments of the voltaic circle, as combined in the varying 
forms of galvanic batteries, is not new. The celebrated 
and lamented chemical philosopher Professor Daniell, 
writes in his work on Chemical Plulosophy— • When 
passiog between two charcoal points, the duration of 
the disruptive discharge of the voltaic battery renders 
it the must splendid aourcc of light which is under the 
command of art' And in the works of most writers on 
this science, the dazzling intensity of the light produced 
by the method we shall have presently to describe is 
particularly noticed. The first practical exhibition of 
the electric light appears to have taken place in the 
year 1843 at Paris. For some time an ingenious person 
of the name of Achereau had been making applications 
to different individuals of superior fortune and influence 
for patronage and support in the introduction of a new 
description of artificial light Succeeding at length in 
obtaining a sufficiently large apparatus, and permission 
to make his experiments in the Place de la Concorde at 
Paris, the day was fixed, and a large number of persons 
— it is said four or five thousand — were present to wit- 
ness the spectacle. The hour appointed was nine in 
the evening, and the apparatus was fixed on the base of 
one of the statues. All that was visible was a glass 
globe of about 12 inches diameter, with a movable re- 
flector attached to it j and a couple of wires descending 
from it to some galvanic apparatus at the foot of the 
erection. Until a little before nine o'clock in the even- 
ing all was in darkness, so far as the simple mechanism 
was concerned ; but the Place was illuminated with its 
usual complement of 100 large-sized gas-burners. The 
proper signal being given, the galvanic circuit was com- 
pleted by the junction of the wires, and almost instantly 
the light of day seemed to burst upon the entire area. 
Although all the gas-lights were burning, they seemed 
in the glare of this new source of light to 4 pale their 
ineffectual fires,' as in the pure daylight itself. A large 
number of them were then put out ; but the amount of 
light did not seem to be in the least diminished : at the 
distance of 100 yards it was possible to read moderate- 
sized print with great facility. The astonishment and 
applause of the populace were equally great and the 
exhibition excited for some timo much interest in the 
scientific circles of Paris. We believe that the scheme 
was afterwards taken up with a view to light the entire 
city of Paris by means of one vast light, to- be called 
the 4 artificial sun.' Owing, however, in all probability, 
to some defect in the mechanical arrangements of the 
light, the whole affair was dropped, and seems to have 
excited little or no attention until lately. 

In the customary experiments of the laboratory npon 
the marvels of galvanic electricity, the phenomenon has 
long been familiar to us ; and the experiment is com- 
monly made by attaching to the extremities of the 
wires of the galvanic apparatus a couple of pencils of 
charcoal pared to a fine point When the points are 
brought into contact and the circuit thus completed, 
the electric agency passes through with such intense 
activity as to kindle them, and they may then be 
gently withdrawn, when the beautiful appearance of 
a brilliant and dazzling arc of light is seen somewhat 
in this form — supposing the straight lines to represent 
the charcoal points, and the half-curve the arc of light 

— . The light is yet longer and more brilliant in 

a vacuum — a strong evidence that it is not due to any 
process of combustion. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this experiment that particles 
of the charcoal appear to fly from one pole, and to 
be carried ottr to the other. In some experiments 
made by an American philosopher, the one pole being 
charcoal, and the other plumbago, fused particles of the 
latter substance were transported to the charcoal point 
which sensibly increased in length. It may save eon- 
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fusion of ideas to stats hot*, that wo shall in the re- 
mainder of this article use the more correct expression 
eltctnxU when it it necessary to speak of the ' poles' of 
the batterv. So roe splendid experiment* on this •ob- 
ject were 'made soma time since nt the Royal Insti- 
tution. Possessing a battery power of the enormous 
number of 2000 plates, the experimenters mere enabled 
to display some of the most briUiant results of galvanic 
energy. " The stream of light in their case extended to 
the length of 4 inches; and the decomposing and in- 
candescent powers of the instrument have rarely been 
equalled. Professor Daniel!, with a combination of 
seventy of his beautiful batteries, produced a dazzling 
flame to the extent of an inch in length. Mr Children 
has given an account of tome of his ex peri meats, which 
will be found in the ^Philosophical Transactions,' made 
with one of the most gigantic galvanic batteries ever 
constructed. The plates of this great apparatus exposed 
a surfaoe of « square feet ; there were twenty -one cells, 
the capacity of which was 94S fallens. Other experi- 
menters hare likewise been engajred upon this subject, 
but without bringing It to n successful practical issue. 
The principal difficulties have been— the want of a con- 
stant, equable, and continuously-acting galvanic battery 
of sufficient energy, and of a form of mechanical arrange- 
ment by which the steadiness of the light and the 
unvarying distance of the gradually -consuming elec- 
trodes should be maintained. The recent invention of 
Messrs Brett and Little, and the preceding ono of Pro- 
fessor Daniel), have Obviated much of the former diffi- 
culty < but the other remained unsurmountod uotil the 
present discovery solved the problem. 

The electric light has recently been exhibited In 
several parte of London. It was first introduced, wo 
believe, at the extensive rooms frequently employed for 
public meetings in Hanover Square. The rooms were, 
as usna), lighted with chandeliers of wax candles, with 
a considerable number of oil-lamps; the total amount 
of light being considered to be equal to 200 or 300 wax 
candles. On the lecture-table was the light apparatus, 
a rather elegant object, covered with n tall glass shade. 
All things being made ready, the galvanic circuit was 
completed, and in a few seconds the whole apartment 
was filled with such a blaze of diffusive light, as caused 
the now dimly-burning candles and -lamps to assume 
the muddy and lack-lustre aspect they bear in ordinary 
sunlight. Every object in this largo room was brightly 
illuminated, and as an assistant turned the light on and 
oft" at pleasure, the transition was as violent as from 
broad day to evening twilight. The paintings on the 
ceiling wore displayed in a manner not often witnessed 
on one of our brightest London wsramsr days 1 , and, 
what was very remarkable-, the ton* of the colours was 
nrcohlely similar to that which they are seen to ^tossecs 
in real daylight All the deucate tntersbkdhigs of the 
yellows, gray*, tresh-linM, and evert of Qrtetts and bluts, 
were brilliantly defincd^ smd in all fespevts conveyed 
ttht daylight impression to the eyr. The' light was 
about equal to that of 70i) or 600 standard wax 
candles, yet a lady's bonnet might have covered the 
entire apparatus; and tile actual source of light did 
not occupy an area of more than an inch in every 
direction, if so much. The toys were then eonosn- 
by a powerful lens, and' directed upon tome 
s, which were placed for Owl purpose on the 



were immersed in a globe of watery and still the light 
continued gleaming forth lit' all its briWiaricv. Those 
who are familiar with<<Ha'oxvlrydmgen light, ark) the 
peculiarly 'whiles aahtl somewhat intense 1 light- of the 
oamphlaa lamp, might have felt doubtful of the result 
of a contrast- with ttveso, but the cteotrrc erralgence 
outshone both; te a rimiartoable Uegree; It was stated 
at the time* tint u v*m*' of light equal to that of 
10,00© wax ormtllto onrJld bo Evolved by the apparatus 
from a -square) Inch of actn.H illumin st in g surface. The 
light bunmi, to Histv tat 1 thif 'ease ah expressive; but 
incorrect phrase, with great steadiness and uniformity 
for a considerable time, "bat with the interruption of 
a temporary flickering, arising from some metallic Int- 

fmrrfies hi ttie cbawoal electrodes. It was said that a 
ight of frotfW 1 candle to 100,000 might be obtained 
and sustain^ 1 by this new system ; ahd with (regard to 
trie cost 1 of production, the' light of 100 wax candles 
was obtainable ai the nite of a penny an houn or about, 
as it Is stated by tl* inventor, one-twelfth less than 
the cost bf gas **r the same period, and producing the 
same degree of nitmimatloni 

Through the kindness of the inventor, we were per- 
mitted h private ' examination of the light apparatus, 
which We shah* now proceed to describe It consists 
of in upright stand, about 19 or 14 inches high, and 
h ot w in diameter. 7 The lower pnrt is devoted, for 
about the height of three inches, to the necessary me- 
chanism connected with the movements of the elec- 
trodes. This is 'covered' with a brass plate, and the 
apparatus is concealed from view by being surrounded 
eifhet with' a casing of wood, or by entering into 
some part of 'an ornamental pedestal of an ordinary 
tabW-lamp. From the bras* plate three curved pieces 
of iron rile, meeting at the top in the form of thu ribs 
of a etrpoia; Otto of these is connected with one of 
tHe wires of the gsuvuriic battery, an* the electrode 
is held in contact with it and flie others hf little 
screws, being' to placed as to hang like a pendant from 
the point where the three carves of iton meet. Prom 
the centre cf this plate 1 the lower electrode 1* sceu'to 
rise, carried by an upright piece of brass, which works 
up and down in the plate, so as to bring the lower 
electrode either Bearer to, or to remove it to a greater 
distance from, the upper one; or, when necessary, to 
make both touch one another. 

On removing the case, the simple nnd beautiful 
contrivance by which the electric-light problem is con- 
sidered to be solved is exposed to view. It is a com- 
bination of electro • magnetic motion and clockwork. 
The latter is very simple. It consists merely of a 
spring- barrel, actuating a •fly* to regulate its speed, 
and setting in motion a little wheel, near the circum- 
ference of which a small pin is fixed, which comma- 
nkiates an eccentric motion to a short bar, working 
in a straijrht slit in its nr per part. What is required 
is to produce a movement of the 1 .wvr electrode either 
up or down but the clockwork' movements are oil In 
one direction — toy from left to right, of so as ».> move 
the? rod carrying tlie electrode upwards only. This 
rod is connected at its' lower pattr with a rack, 'or 
toothed portion, into which a small ratchet-wheel 
works, Which is placed on n horizontal nxis^ likewise 
carrying a toothed wheel of a larger owe. to that when 
this horizontal axis turns round, the little ratchet- 
side of the mom. The effect was m if a sunlienm had wheel raises or depresses the toothed rock, and eonse- 



been snatched from the longiretlred luminary himself, 
and thrown in all its pure radiance On tlie painted 



surrounding mirrors it was perfectly easy to see the 
pure colours of the pictures reflected as if by day. By 
means of a glass prism, a spectacle yet more beautiful 
was shown; this was the display of the prtssiofse spec- 
fmm, the entire number of the rays being present, and 
in brilliancy not to be distinguished from the same as 
shown by the dewsmpranHibn "of- 'the true solar light. 
Perhaps one of the most striking displays of the cha- 
of the electric light toHowcd; The electrodes 



qucnftly tlte electrode connected with its upper end. It 
W in the tnnnner by which motion is communicated to 



canvas; so brilliant was the illumination, that in the 1 this horizontal axis that the alternate rising or falling 



movement Is effected. We have already mentioned the 
little eccentric wheel as in cotrnection with a flat bar or 
lever, and thus communicating to the latter a movement 
frorrr side tx> side. This lever has attached to its centre 
a little curved piece of brats, Ituvlng a hook at each end, 
very similar Jrt (brut to 1 the part raHed^wie beHeve, the 
'es ca pe m ent' of a dock pendulum, only with these re- 
markable difference*— .1st, That it moves on a little 
pivot, so as, by its being either raised or depressed, it 
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would bring one or other of its booked txtremitie* into 
the cogs of tW toothed wheel' on the hofwouUl »xis ; 
and 2d, That these iieok* ac»l»nlopp»»ition to one an- 
other, so that when one fall* into! the oog* of the wheel, 
it laiwB it to turu round inene-diruetipn, and the other 
ia raised up «o as not b> nc> i m wh*» the *thcr. falls 
into cooneotion with the same wh^i, it pualica it round 
in the opposite direction. Uie Jsook w ludj wm formerly 
acting being now in it* torn made in active, from 
this description, it become* laoi tlm »H »ui waut, 
iu order to send the electrode up e* :d»iwn,d* some dell- 
oate ccutri ranee which should csnee this ho> >kod piece 
to be either raised ordeprertJedi for if. we raise one of 
its hooked cuds, the opposite one immediately works 
the wheel rouud ooo way, and drive* the electrode up ; 
while, if we raUe the other, a precisely opposite result 
take* place, and the electrode f.dK Here lies the 
grand secret of the apparatus, and it in Item that 
the electro-magnetic motion of which we spoko comes 
into play, and not only hold* in check, hut,, with 
absolute will, direct* the ornaments, of < the entire 
portion of the rest of the . npparnto*. A delicate 
bar of thi.) metal is attached. to tins movable hooked 
piece which plays such an important part. According 
as this bar is raised or depressed' *u d.«s it either oause 
one or other of the hooked ends, to drop into $ho teeth 
of the wheel, and so turn it round iu one or other 
direction. i .-nit j„ tih.'i'fil 'fdrf ; 

The last requiaite i* a motor power, by which thi* bar 
should be affected so as to produce whichever of tl»e»e 
movements (up or down) ia Tendered ucoosaary by tbo 
circumstances of the case. At one side, of the portion 
of the stand in wldch thia mechanism is contained, will 
ho seen a circular box, around which a coil , or two of 
copper wire is wound ■ thisoootain* a bar of eoft-jrou ; 
• and in it* centre a little rod motes up and daw, n, to the 
lower end of which a piece of ironi* connected, and to 
the upper the bar moving the hooked piece of which 
we have spoken. Now when the consent of electricity 
posses along the copper wire, lit render* the bar of 
Iron around which it i» coiled a magnet.* nod therefore 
capable of attracting the piece of iron at the bottom of 
the little upright rod. In so doing, the latter is made 
to riae; and in consequence the bar rises, and the 
hooked piece is raised at one end; thi* briugs the 
clockwork into immediate motion, and the electrode is 
moved by it in one direction. Should the current 
become feeble, the piece of iron is no longer sustained 
by the electro-magnet, and the little rod falls, causing 
the bar to fall, and making the opposite hook now to 
act upon the wheel ; so that the electrode is moved in 
precisely the opposite direction. Thus a beautiful prin- 
ciple of self-regulation is established ; for as it ia a law 
of the electric energy nut to be able to leap beyond n 
certain distance from ono electrode to the other, it 
follows that tbe greater the distance of separation, the 
greater will be the diulculty of, the passage of the cur- 
rent from one elect rode to the other; and thu*, a 
retarding power ia exercised over the battery, which 
may be putting forth too much energy; at the time* 
, Should, however) the current become feeble, as has just 
been remarked, the soft iron bar cease* to be a magnetv 
the utile rod drops, and tbo distance between the elect 
trod a* is lessened, until they may actually touch, pnfc 
another, thus facilitating the passage of the enfeebled 
current from one electrode to the other. Tli* principle, 
in fact, is precisely that of the ' governor' invented Mr 
Watt for the regulation of the steam-engine ; top much 
too little being equally made to regulate ana 



counteract themselves. It is hoped thin 
this most beautiful contrivance, will be fuj 
to all who will go carefully through it, emW:»vuunu^, ; 
they read| to realise the thing* spoken of> bnk ft-, (0*1 
be some help to the mind to know that in some U the 
illustrated papers a very clear sketch of the apparatus 



hi 



may be found, and deserves attentive examination. We 
believe that the application of the self -regulating prin- 
ciple just explained, which must be considered among 
the most clever and mind-indicative mechanical inge- 
nuities of our day, is the principal basis on which the 
patent right is founded. 

The character of the electric light presents several 
remnrkahly interesting features, most of which belong 
to no other artificial light whatever, and assimilate it 
to that of the sun itself. Some of these have been 
already mentioned. The heat evolved is vastly dispro- 
portionate to the light produced, as m*y be conceived 
from the fact, that the lamp, when pouring forth a 
volume of light equal to 800 candles, did not emit more 
heat than that of ooe Argand lamp, equal to 6 or 7 
candles. The light ia independent of combustion; hence 
it neither adds to. nor takes from, the nirof the room 
io which H i* used s and this is 
the fact, that it is made to barn in a 
How great an advantage this must prove may be well 
imagined by those whose lungs have suffered from the 
product* of gas combustion 1 It appears, in fact, to be 
a pure light of incandescence, and something more, 
depending upon n peculiarity of the electric energy ; 
certainly incandesceuce sdone will not accouut for tbe 
intense brilliancy Of tlte light, nor, indeed, for other 
and more striking circumstances. The light ha* been 
dispbiycd not only in air and under water, but also in 
alcohol, ether, sulphurct of carbon, and iu atmospheres 
«f carbonic, acid, nitrogen, and hydrogen. Strange 
to say, thi* extraordinary light reveal* it* kindred 
nature with that of day by it* being found to possess 
those chemical lowers of decomposition which are 
known under the name of nctmim* Preparation* of 
silver, which turn black when exposed to daylight, 
blacken also in the glare of the electric effulgence . and 
the chemical union of tlte mixed gases hydrogen and 
chlorine has been effected by placing a jar containing 
them in the light of the lamp. These result* must sur- 
prise every one, and we have scarcely a doubt that by 
their means some light will be reflected upon that 
obscure subject— the cause of solar light. The con- 
sumption of carbon iu tbe electrode* is about half an 
inch an hour. 

Among the advantages which it is said to be calcu- 
lated to produce, the patentees say, ' It will be eminently 
valuable for lighthouses, railway stations, signal light*, 
dockyards, theatres, public building*, &c. ; for large 
shops where tho exposure of delicate-coloured fabrics is 
necessary -, together with its application for the light- 
ing of private houses, a* it requires no ventilation, and 
can he put in operation anywhere at a comparatively 
small coat, and with perfect safety. Tbe wire* might 
be arranged as neatly as bull-wire*, i'or lighthouses 
it deserves to be separately noticed, on account of tbe 
immense benefit of it* penetrating and powerful cha- 
racter, tlw remarkable ecoaerpyof it* adoption, and the 
facility Of working such a light by 0*hw>rut« toirts from 
any elation that might be selected, without the neces- 
sity of erecting n build it , e exactly at the spot where the 
beacon may be required to be set up.' If these can be 
i all realised, the discovery will iudecd be a boon to 
science and to man -of no ordinary kind. 

In conclusion, there can be no queation as to the im- 
measurable superiority of the light itself: in pure and 
brilliant lustre, and in fur-penetrating power, it is com- 
parable only with solar light. But it is equally cer- 
tain tbat there are some arduous difficultie* in the way 

tardy 

light so ea«y, and so 

been 

admitted into our houses, causes us to speak with cir- 
cumspection a* to I l»o ingress of a new artificial light 
absolutely demanding tbe sharp attention of a pretty 
clearly -informed > mind for -if* permanence and power. 
Iu the case of • cartuietted hydrogen, all the trouble of 

— - 



bun tuat there are sour, aruuous uuncuitiei 
qf its adoption, particularly for in-door use. 
manner in which gas- a source of light so < 
readily intelligible to the humblest capacitic 
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> the manufacture is spared ui : on turning a tap, we 
have a perpetual light if we please without further 
trouble. This can never be said of the electric light, 
since each light requires a separate system of battery 
cells ; and these must be looked after, cleaned, and re- 
newed from time to time. On such points, however, 
experience will supply the best decision ; and we sin- 
cerely trust it may be favourable. For signal lights, 
or for public illumination, as in large buildings, where 
it is an attendant's especial duty to look to the lights, 
we have little hesitation in expressing our hope and 
belief that this new and splendid light will eventually 
supersede every other. 



THERE ARE FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 

A TALK. 
BY Till LATH Mil JAMES OKAY.* 

Perhaps there are no disagreements in which the con- 
tending parties are so hard to be reconciled as those 
designated ' family quarrels.' Why this is the case is 
a Question Involving a multitude of considerations, on 
only one or two of which we can briefly touch at present 
It may proceed in some degree from the same principle 
on which is grounded the old adage, 'Familiarity breeds 
contempt.' ' He is my own relation ; surely I have a 
right to advise him.' * She is my cousin ; it is hard if 
one cannot speak one's mind freely to so near a connec- 
tion ;' forgetting that the very indissoluble nature of the 
tie existing between the parties is, as in a marriage, an 
extra reason for that forbearance which should ever be 
practised between man and man. Again, there are often 
in families clashing interests, requiring the exercise of 
justice, kindness, and impartiality, to adjust them satis- 
factorily, and these qualities are by no means so coin- 
less amiable ones. No small portion of 



the quarrels in families begin from this source. But if 
family quarrels are bitter and vindictive, there is an- 
other less open species of warfare perpetually going on in 
some families, which is not so easily dunned or even so 
easily reconciled. 'A shyness,' 'a coldness' — these are 
the terms by which it is designated ; and it consists in a 
thousand little uncharitable acts and feelings, iri which 
both parties are generally pretty equally to blame. The 
fact of who was the original aggressor, or what the 
aggression was, is lost in the distance ; but each has a 
multitude of complaints to make of the other, and this 
continued unpleasantness is thus kept up and fomented 
by the commission of numerous faults on both sides. 
In illustration take the following true story. 

James and William Bolton were brothers, residing in 
a flourishing manufacturing town — the eldest and 
youngest of a largo family, the intermediate branches 
of which were scattered through the four quarters of 
the world. James, the elder, had also passed a good 
portion of his early life abroad, and returning to his 
native country with a considerable property, had been 
drawn by the strength of natural affection, first to visit, 
and secondly to settle in the locality where his only 
near relative now in England was already residing. 
William had been married for two or three years, and 
was the father of two children, a boy and a girl. He 
had married a lady of small ready- money property, 
which had been very useful to him in a business re- 
quiring a more extensive capita) than he had himself 
possessed; and she, being what is usually called a 
•clever manager' — a shrewd, active, domestic per- 
sonage — it was considered that William Bolton had 
made an excellent match. Whether it was the sight 
of his brother's domestic happiness, or that he thought 
a house of his own would be preferable to the 
lodgings he now occupied, I know not, but before 
he had been at home many months, James Bol- 
ton announced to his brother that he was disposed 
to marry ; and within a year after his return to Eng- 
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land, he led to the hymeneal altar a lady, not so young 
as to be denominated a girL yet scarcely so old as 
to be reported of a certain age. Mrs William Bolton, 
who, for various reasons, was not fully satisfied with 
the match, was quite sure that five years might without 
injustice be added to the thirty the lady owned to, and 
wondered she did not wear caps. 'It would look so much 
more respectable, my dear, considering your brother's 
age.' as she remarked to her husband. 

Be this as it may, in the course of a few years Mrs 
James became the mother of a numerous and thriving 
family, whilst Mrs William's, with the addition of a 
little girl, born in the same year with Mrs James's 
second, remained uuenlarged. But by the time ten 
years of matrimony had gone over the head of the elder 
brother, one of the shynesses, the unpleasantnesses, so un- 
accountable, so apparently incurable, to which I alluded 
in the beginning of this story, had arisen between the 
families, and seemed rather to increase than to diminish 
with each succeeding year. Not between the brothers : 
their affection was undiminished; their greetings as 
kind and cordial as ever. But they seldom met; and, 
as if secretly conscious of the disunion amidst the 
allied powers, never alluded to the circumstance. 

Mrs William Bolton was indeed a curious com- 
pound. She was, as we said, shrewd, managing, and 
active; she was tolerably well informed; had been a 
good daughter to infirm parents, was an affectionate 
wife, and a doting mother. Besides this, she had a 
kind and warm heart, and would have given, to use a 
common expression, the very clothes off her back to 
succour the distressed for whom her feelings were in- 
terested. But she was full of prejudices, social, moral, 
and political, and given to express herself on many 
occasions far more strongly than the occasion warranted : 
this she called an honest speaking of her mind, while 
many considered it as rude and abrupt She was of a 
good family ; her husband, indeed, was the only trader 
in it ; they bad all been in professions before ; and she 
had rather a lowering idea of trade. She kept little 
compnny — -first, because she said a woman who had a 
family to look after had something else to do than gad 
about ; secondly, because there were few in her own 
sphere whom she liked well enough to put herself out 
of the way to visit ; and she had not the least idea of 
any duty she owed to society, which should make her 
spL-tid her time with those she did not care for. There 
were, however, a chosen few, who ran nearly parallel 
to herself in prejudices, which they dignified with 
the name of principle ; and these formed almost her 
only associates. Mrs James Bolton she never liked : 
her father, it turned out had been a pawnbroker; 
and Mrs William affected a charitable hushing-up of 
the circumstance whenever it happened to be alluded 
to, while at the same time she indulged in many a 
strong hint at upstarts and low-born people while in 
the presence of James Bolton's family — especially the 
elder children, who being, poor things, in blessed 
ignorance of their mamma's origin, could only vainly 
wonder at their Aunt's vehemence. Then Mrs James 
was accused by Mrs William of being thoroughly 
idle ; and that she was of a less active turn than her 
sister-in-law, nobody could deny. She was a fair, 
plump, composed-looking dame, who took the world 
easily, trusted to washerwomen to darn stockings, and 
to servants to dress her children; and in the midst of a 
domestic Babel, which Mrs William would have talked 
and commanded into worse confusion in no time, might 
often be seen quietly lounging on a sofa, with her mind 
engaged with the hut new novel. Then both James 
Bolton and his lady liked to keep a more sumptuous 
table than Mrs William approved of; were fond of high- 
seasoned dainties, and so forth; and Mrs William chose 
to set them down as gluttons. ' I really dread asking 
your brother to dinner, my dear,' Mrs William would 
remark ; ' one has to be so particular, and make such a 
fuss.' Now the truth was, that some soup, a good 
joint of meat, and a pudding, would have furnished 
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quite a sufficient dinner for the occasion. And all parties 
would have been satisfied ; bdt Mrs William made her 
fatigue evident, as she sat down at the head of her 
well-furnished board. The children, as little children, 
played together, but, with the singular instincts of 
children, soon felt the coldness of their parents ex- 
tending to themselves. Indeed their mammas did not 
spare their invectives on each other's progeny before 
their own. Mr* James pronounced Mrs William's the 
rndoat and most forward brat* in the universe; Mr* 
William thanked Heaven her children were honest and 
independent — she would not have them so aftful and 
deceitful as their cousins for the world. 

As the families grew up, matters did not mend, for 
the daughters (Mrs James had four to Mrs William's 
two) were as distasteful to the latter as ever the mother 
had been. ' Empty, affected, artful creatures,' Mrs Wil- 
liam designated them : ' to be sure what better could be 
expected from their bringing up?' Now the four 
Misses Bolton were neither better nor worse than the 
generality of young ladies: they were moderately good- 
looking, moderately accomplished, reasonably fond of 
each other, and delighted in gaiety, and dress, and 
beaux. Here Mr* William had a great triumph : her 
Jane was decidedly beautiful ; her Millicent pretty and 
extremely clever — the only blot in her mother's eye* 
being, that she seemed to love her aunt, her uncle, her 
cousins, and all her relations next to her own parents, 
with the most perfect and child- like confidence; and 
they loved her. Millicent was as completely a family 
pet as ever was heroine of romance. She seemed to 
have come into the world without a spot in her mind 
where pride or prejudice could grow — loving her pa- 
rents, her brother and sister supremely, yet with love 
enough to extend to all besides : a lovely, happy, loving 
creature indeed was little Milly Bolton. 

Jane, the elder sister, was even more beautiful ; her 
mind wns well cultivated; her manners elegant; her 
nature extremely affectionate. But she inherited much 
of her mother's prejudice and pride, and in her the family 
dislike did not seem likely to be softened. Jane was 
exceedingly polite to her cousins, and was by them 
treated with politeness in return ; but little, loving 
Milly was their idol. If their mother would have per- 
mitted it, they would have had her amongst them every 
day, and all day long; but Mrs William was always 
ready with an excuse to prevent her going amongst 
them ; and they delighted to tease their aunt by show- 
ing her every possible preference over her own pet 
Jane. 

As the families advanced in age, new opportunities 
for difference and mutual censure arose. The four 
* Misses Bolton' of the Priory— I should have said be- 
fore that, some years previously, James had purchased 
a house and garden in the outskirts of the town 
which bore that dignified epithet, though the new man- 
sion, built on the site of an old monastic ruin, had as 
much resemblance to a priory as a county jail — the four 
Misses Bolton were all dressy, showy girls, inclined to 
be gay, and often as circumstances would permit en- 
joying a ball, enraptured with a pic-nlc, and flirting 
merrily when opportunity offered. Mrs William did not 
allow danglers at her house ; and when young gentlemen 
came there, it was not to sit by her daughters* work- 
table, or hang over their harp : they came to dinner or 
tea, and saw the young ladies only in her presence. 
Some girls might have felt this as a restraint, but Mrs 
William's daughters did not Jane had been so com- 
pletely trained in her mother's way, and so thoroughly 
inherited her spirit, that she would have wished no 
other arrangement had a choice been allowed her ; and 
besides that Millicent would never have dreamt of a 
rebellious thought, her heart was so far preoccupied by 
an unconscious love of her cousin Charles Bolton, the 
eldest of the Priory flock, that she cared very little for 
any other. Her Cousin Sophia was her chief friend, a 
circumstance causing a good deal of annoyance to Mrs 
William, who, however, strove to counteract the influ- 



ence of 'that giddy Sophia' by keeping Milly as much 
as possible away, and never allowing her to join in the 
parties which included her cousins when she could pre- 
vent It She saw nothing of Milly's innocent attach- 
ment to Charles, for Charles did not like his aunt, and 
seldom visited her ; but she was by no means blind to 
that which her own son Henry had formed suddenly and 
unexpectedly for Sophia Henry had been absent from 
home except at short intervals ; and having completed 
his college course, came home, as it seemed to Mrs 
William, just to fall in love with Sophia, whom, of all 
the four Boltons, she disliked the moat ; but the young 
man was headstrong, and she knew too well the danger 
of open opposition to his will. She contented herself 
with making little cutting remarks, and passing censure 
on Sophia whenever opportunity offered ; a course of 
conduct which sometimes elicited a laugh from her 
dutiful son when he was in a good humour — when in 
an ill humour, a surly contradiction. Meanwhile Sophia, 
who delighted to tease her aunt, encouraged Henry's 
attentions on all occasions, still declining to enter into 
a positive engagement with him, on the grounds that 
she was aware his mother disliked her— that she was 
above forming a clandestine engagement— that she 
never would marry into a family where she was not a 
favourite, &c. adroitly managing at the same time to 
keep the young man in play, so that if nothing better 
should offer within a reasonable time, he would still be 
a dernier ressorL Though silent on the subject to her 
son, Mrs William exercised no such restraint amongst 
the few chosen friends to whom we have before alluded, 
representing Sophia as an artful girl, who, under the 
guidance of a designing mother (poor Mrs James), had 
entrapped the affections of her beloved son. She forgot 
in the heat of her anger, that, all things considered, the 
match would be a pretty equal one— that Sophia would 
have a small fortune ; that Henry's expectations were 
not so brilliant as to make him a peculiarly desirable 
match. 

To Mrs William's mingled delight and vexation she 
was soon delivered from her fears regarding her son ; 
and she was annoyed at having to confess they were 
groundless. A coldness took place between the parties, 
arising in the attentions of a certain Mr Aldred to 
Sophia ; and at length her public engagement to him 
being announced, put an end to one source of Mrs Wil- 
liam's uneasiness. Mr Aldred was neither very young 
nor very handsome, nor was he immensely rich ; but 
as Sophia was flve-and-twenty, and not strikingly hand- 
some, and as no other eligible offer just now shone in 
the horizon, she, and her mother, and her sisters, agreed 
in full conclave that he might do, and Sophia accordingly 
became his wife. A very good, obedient wife she made 
after oil, to a somewhat exacting and fretful husband ; 
but as he allowed her to" dress as handsomely as she 
pleased, and, while he sometimes grumbled at her 
gaieties, did not prevent her entering into them, she, 
not being troubled by any very killing sensibilities, 
managed to get on with him quite as smoothly as she 
could have expected to da 

Meanwhile Jane Bolton had attracted the regards of 
a young man of good family, who had lately entered 
into partnership with her father ; and as he was a great 
favourite with her mother, somewhat aristocratic in 
appearance, and exceedingly in love, the lady surren- 
dered, on condition that two years should be permitted 
to elapse before they were married. * My daughter,* 
said Mrs William, 'is not in such a hurry to make 
sure of her lover as certain young ladies she could 
name. Ska would not disgrace herself as $omc young 
ladies would do, by engaging themselves one month, 
and marrying the next' But just at this crisis a new 
turn was given to the attention of the family in all 
its branches, by the receipt of letters from abroad, 
which informed James and William Bolton that their 
brother Charles, who had resided in Spain from his 
boyhood, and having married the daughter of a resi- 
dent Eticlish merchant who had settled there, was 
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dead, and that hit widow and her only daughter in- 
tended to go to England early in the ensuing spring, 
that the latter might make the acquaintance of those 



to whose care the would naturally be con- 
signed, should the decease of her mother, who was in 
delicate health, leave her otherwise unprotected. Let- 
ters of condolence and invitation were written, nnd de- 
spatched by both the family at the Priory and at 
William Bolton's ; and it was already beginning to be 
matter of dispute and jealousy as to which invitation 
she would accept, or which family she would visit first, 
when an end was put to the controversy by the receipt 
of further letters from the widow, who, after warmly 
thanking her relatives for their kind invitations, de- 
I them in toto. ' If my friends will kindly exert 
Ives to procure me a small furnished house or 
comfortable lodgings, I shall be truly obliged to them ; 
but as I feel that I shall have a better chance of securing 
their affections thus, than by becoming an inmate with 
either, I feel more at liberty to do ns I please ; and 
believe me, the habits of an invnlid, to say nothing 
of those of a foreigner, do not odd to the eomforts of 
another person's establishment I shall, on my arrival 
in London, which will be next month, wait there until 
I hear that such lodgings have been procured for me.* 
Hero, again, was farther cause for rivalry and dis- 



were all either dead or dispersed. The gentle stranger, 
born of English parents, had little in common with the 
ladies of Spain; and in her husband and 




branch of the family to act as her agents in the matter, 
but left it amongst them, thinking, doubtless, good 
easy woman, that all would nnite in endeavouring to 
find out the most comfortable locate for her and her 
daughter. What heartburnings, what stifiled bicker- 
ings, were occasioned by her omission ! Mrs William 
and Jane discovered spacious and airy lodgings ; the 
very tiling for the widow : so cheap too I The Priory 
misses hit on a love of a cottage half a mile beyond 
their own, the prettiest and sweetest place possible in 
summer, and with no disadvantages to speak qf—n stag- 
nant pond, a want of proper furnitm-e, and so forth 
excepted ; these teeming to be but trifling drawbacks. 
In this emergency, fortunately, James and William did 
for once exert themselves — found a more eligible house 
than the young ladies, and jointly supplied what was 
wanting in furniture ; and as the lady had declined their 
ottered hospitalities, agreed to pay the rent between 
them, should it appear, on investigation, that the cir- 
cumstances of the widow would reuder such attention 
acceptable. 

The widow arrived in London ; nnd her request that 
all would be assembled at her new home to receive her 
on a certain day, as she wished to make the acquaint- 
ance of all her husband's relatives at once, settled 
another delicate question of precedence, which had 
already begun to agitate the fair breasts of the con- 
tending parties. Even to the last moment the spirit 
of rivalry pre vailed ; both parties brought to the house 
certain necessary articles of provision ; both went ever 
all the rooms to see that nothing was omitted which 
ought to hnvo been provided j and neither would for 
one moment, of in one particular, trust to tho other! 

Mrs Charles Bolton, or Aunt Helen, as we shall call 
the new-comer, was one of the most prepossessing and 
lovely beings that could well be imagined. She had 
been married at sixteen, and her present age was not 
more than six -and -thirty. Her exceedingly slight 
figure, fair skin, and blue eye*, mude her appear still 
younger; and she looked far more like the sister than 
the mother of the beautiful girl who, in all the bloom 
of early womanhood, stood by her side. The deep 
mourning habits of the strangers, and the circum- 
stance that dark hair and eyes predominated in the 
other members of the family, rendered them still more 
striking. Tet though no studied dress or attitude 
would have made them mora picturesque, the Widow 
Bolton und her daughter were the least affected and the 
simplest of human beings. They had lived much alone, 
and were friends and companions from the hour of Made- 
line^ birth; for Aunt Helen's own 



for she had undertaken, with 
from masters, the education of her daughter herself ; 
and teaching, had been herself taught. She dropt into 
the little world of her English relatives, with all their 
bickerings and jealousies, like a creature from another 
sphere, prepared to love them all ; and yet so simple, so 
guileless, so free from prejudice, that she might have 

{rat them to shame, as the presence of an angel would 
lave done. They could not differ about Aunt Helen. 
They had only to admin.-, and wonder, and lore, both 
her and her gentle loving girl, whose blue eyes looked 
as if asking to love her. Wonderful to say, for_ 

gave no cause of offence to either party by any ap 
preference for the other. The Priory misses, in 
monopolised Madeline a good deal ; but Mrs William 
was charitable enough to say that Madeline was not in 
fault. * They had more idle time,' she said, ' than 
Jane; and a poor simple girl like Madeline was not 
likely to see what they were, so lung as they flattered 
and were kind to her.' She really did wonder, however, 
at her sister-in-law allowing Madeline to be out so 
with them — girls who were always showing 
in public walks, and laughing, and flirting, 
•oun tell Helen lier mind, if it were not that 
she dreaded to make mischief: ' But never mind, she 
would find them out by and by.* ' I wonder,' quoth 
Mrs James, ' how my sister-iu-law can find pleasure in 
having that disagreeable Jane there so often? Clever, 
indued! Well, 1 suppose Janets clever; but Helen is 
so well informed herself, i should not think Jane could 
teach her much !' 

Twelve mouths passed by ; and by the end of that 
time the widow's eyes were opened, not to find out the 
peculiar faults of each party, but to see and wonder nt 
the ill-feeling that, without any real cause, existed be- 
tween them. 

• My dear Mary,* said she to the second Itope of 
the Priory, exalted by her sister's marriage to the 
title of Jf is* JJotton^' my dear Mary, why do you speak 
so slightingly of dear Jane? And 1 cannot think 
you treat your Aunt William with all the respect due 
to her from her relationship. Excuse me speaking of 
these things — there is evidently something wrong 
amongst you. As a relation, and a truly interested 
friend, may I inquire the cause?' 

• Oh, Mrs William and her family know best : we bare 

But mamma 

Aunt William 
suppose, for that 

, did not like bxr. We never were 

favourites with her from childhood; and I do not see 
why tet are to tuinuil lobe trampled on.'' 

' Nor I either . but I do not find that there has been 
any attempt to trample on you. Pray, ray dear, did 
you or yours ever attempt to conciliate your aunt sod 
cousins? — did you ever pass small slights e Strive not 
to be apt to imagine offences ; and if offences were 
really offered, strive to return good for evil.' 

Mary reddened; but she made no reply for some 
moments. At length she said, • I am sure we have 
done as much to conciliate my aunt and Jane as they 
could expect) — more than they ever did for us.' 

' IVrhaps so, my dear . but One person doing wrong 
ir:Ho reason why another should do so also. I have 
for some time past been making my observations on 
what has been passing around me; and with sorrow I 
have seen the disunion of tempers existing amongst 
the members of my beloved husband's family. I do 
not say that your cotdness of feeling amounts to hatred 
—God forbid! 1 am sure if either family were ill, or 
in deep a Miction, all this outer current of Ul-wiU would 
give way, petty bickerings be forgotten, and the kind- 
liest aid and sympathy be given and received.' 



airs n luiam auu ner lainuy kiio* 
never given them any cause of otteuce. 
says, from the time of her marriage, 
never seemed to be fond of her ; and 1 su 
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rV Mid Aunt Helen a few days 
kr nieco, ' whv do you so obsti- 
nately refuie to join tlie Priory party taEldwund i yet 
when Helen invited you, you Boldly declined? St can- 
not be that yon liave any objection to a water party, 
because vou went to Forley with the BenfiehU the other 
day.' u-f l : ,!...[■,.„< < 

• I don't care abont goinr,' saibahe, bridling up. ♦ I 
don't care to go, except with one or two chosen friends 
like the Benficlda. i don't see why I should pat myself 
out of the way to go with people, who don't want my 
company, and who only atk me, I do think, that tliey 
may take offence at my refusing.' 

•Then why refuse? If I were in your position, I 
would put myself very ninch out of the way, if neces- 
sary, to awxpt tne invitation.' 
4 What I when I know they would rather be without 



In the 



me?' 

* But, Jane, it is in your own power to 
father be uith you. Why, dearest, in the society of 
your nearest relatives, are you to constrained, so cold, 
so silent? / can bear witness that you can be the most 
agreeable companion when you choose: you have stares 
of knowledge ; you have natural wit; you have powers 
of pleasing and amusing which need only be exerted to 
make you as desired as yon could wish. Ck> to this 
party ; fling off constraint and hauteur; be natural; be 
willing to please; and, above all. instead of taking 
offence, be Wind to any real or imagined affront' that 
you may think you perceive. Do this once or twice, 
and believe mo the effect will bo magical/ 

' Bat, my dear Aunt Helen, do you not see it would 
be useless? Do you not see that my cousins hate me?' 

' Yon are mistaken, Jane ; they are oidy annoyed by 
your evident disdain, and naturally so .- still I do not 
licar them harmless. There are faults on both tides ; and 
I never knew qaarrels, disputes, or coldness yet in 
which, on investigation, such did not appear to be the 
case.' But Jane would not promise to go to Kid wood, 
and the Priory party would not ask her again. 

'Let her promise you. Aunt Helen, that the Invita- 
tion shall be accepted, and it shall be given,' said they. 

' Let them ask me, and then they will have my 
answer,' said Jane. So, tor want of a little concession 
on either side— for Jane had half resolved she would go 
to Eldwood if the second invitation were so worded as 
to please her— the opportunity was lost, and Jane said 
to her Aunt Helen, ' You see they did not want me : 
they would not ask me again for fear I should accept.' 

* Nay, Jane, for fear you should refute,' said her 
aunt. But Jane shook her head, and was incredulous. 

By this time Aunt Helen's visit had extended to 
double the term she had origmnlly intended, and her 
medical attendant advised her to return to Lisbon, at 
least for the winter, as a second sojourn in England 
during the cold weather would be likely to prove exceed- 
ingly injurious to her health. But before she went, she 
made a last effort to promote harmonious understand- 
ing amongst them oil. She invited them to a farewell 
dinner in l»er cottage, and they could not refuse to meet 
there on so peculiar an occasion. Marvellously civil 
were all the guests to each other during that evening , 
but still Aunt Helen saw, with deep regret, that her pre- 
sence and the occasion of their meeting were the only 
causes of this cessation of covert hostilities. Eves then 
Mrs James was secretly sneering at Mrs William's plain 
black dress, and Mrs William thought in her heart that, 
at Mrs James's time of life, a cap with a plainer trim- 
ming than pink satin and blush roses would bo more 
becoming. 

I need hardly pursue my story fsrther: still I sm 
conscious that it wants that charm to most readers of 
such tales — a catastrophe. However, I may add, in 
conclusion, that my picture has been drawn from life, 
nnd that my object in thus tracing it Has been more for 
instruction than amusement These little daily feelings 
of unpleasantness, these chains of ill-natured feeling, 
arc " 



right quarrel with a good palpabla origin, 
case there are so many small offences, so 
annoyances to be un remembered and forgiven,' so many 
perpetually - recurring temptations to vex the easily 
offended, that before we can so far overcome ourselves, 
there must of necessity be a severe 'self-scrutiny — a 
veiling of pride, combined with a real wish to be at 
peace and live in harmouy with nil— a yielding and for- 
giving spirit on our part, before this can be accomplished. 
That snch n line of conduct is as much our interest as 
our duty, must be evident to all who will consider the 
subject in its true light, and particularly in all such 
where the offence is one so palpably unnatural, 
the faults arc so plainly on both sides. 
■ 







MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Mr Macaclav, in addition to his distinction as a 
senator and minister, enjoys that of the most brilliant 
ar<*7«-writer of his day; and this is no small literary 
distinction, considering the importance which now be- 
longs to periodical literature. He has at length fairly 
ventured on one of those massive tasks which may still 
be considered as a more effective trial of literary genius 
and skill — the. first two volumes of his //iatory of Eag* 
land from Ike Acctmton of fame* II. have just appeared. 
The limitation as to time may be presumed to imply, 
what most people will be ready to acknowledge, that 
the earlier portion of our national history is chiefly 
interesting as merely a romantic narrative, and that it 
is only towards the close of the seventeenth century 
that wc find^in it any decided hearing upon^modern 

as nowM!xliibitod imd Understood, For this period we 
possess certain histories which — overlooking the few 
litis I chapters of Hume— can only be considered as so 
ninny pieces of literary journey manship : we have, be- 
sides, the History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
by Lord Mahop, which, though graceful and intelligent, 
is yet far from satisfying the requirements of the case. 
We are therefore glad to find a man of such qualifica- 
tions for historical narration as Mr Macaulay taking 
up this duty: partial his work must necessarily be, 
but tliat it will be instinct with the vitality of genius, 
and written from an abundance of information unex- 
ampled, no one can doubt. 

He commences with a brief and rapid sketch of the 
history from Elizabeth downwards. Unrelenting to- 
wards the Stuarts, ns might bo expected, it will be 
found considerably less kindly towards Cromwell and 
the Puritans than Mr Carlyle. It is scarcely worth 
while, on so limited a field as this, to attempt criticism \ 
yet w e cannot refrain from the remark, that the errors 
of royalty are generally ascribed by the author to the 
worst causes, while those of the popular party are 
treated with a transparent disposition to excuse them 
for the motives' sake. For example, after a mild ex- 
position of that violence of the Whigs at the time of 
the Popish Plot and Exclusion BiU which led to the 
subsequent Tory reaction, it is curious to fall on such 
a sentence as this respecting Charles IL: — 'Fortu- 
nately for himself, he woa induced, at this crisis, to 




adopt a policy which, for ends such as his, was singu- 
larly judicious.' Verily it has been well remarked, that 
a dethroned dynasty stands but a poor chance of getting 
its deserts, from the historian. Why is there no accom- 
plished person of sufficient gnllantry to try to do for 
the losers in the political game of that age. the simple 
justice of displaying not merely their faults and misfor- 
tunes, but the circumstances and temptations, so peril- 
ous to honesty and jadgment, amidst which it was their 
fate to act ? It is vet too soon, we suppose, for such s 
duty being undsjftaJsami •' ■ . 
With so little space at onr command, it is impossible 
readers into anything but the 
's volumes. 

We are anxious that the few quotations we can ms. 
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and artistic skill under favour of which the work is 
executed. We shall commence with a portion of Mr 
Maeaulay's view of William of Orange's character, in- 
cluding a trait of genuine natural friendship in a 
sphere of life where It la not generally looked for. 
William 'was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities : but the strength of his emotions was not 
suspected by the world. • • * Where he loved, he 
loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. • • • 
1 1 Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of his house- 
hold named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian 
race, and destined to be the founder of one of the great 
I patrician houses of England [Portland]. The fidelity of 
| ltontinck had been tried by no common test. It was 
l while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
against the French power that the young prince on 
whom all their hopes were fixed was seized by the small- 
pox. That disease had been fatal to many members of 
his family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly 
malignant asj»ect The public consternation was great 
The streets of the Hague were crowded from daybreak 
to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his highness 
was. At length his complaint took a favourable turn. 
His escape was attributed partly to his own singular 
equanimity, and partly to the intrepid and indefatigable 
friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck 
aloue William took food and medicine ; by Bentinck 
alone William was lifted from his bed and laid down 
in it " Whether Bentinck slept or not while I was ill,** 
said William to Temple with great tenderness, 44 I know 
not. But this I know, through sixteen days and nights, 
I never once called for anything but that Bentinck was 
instantly at my side." Before the faithful servant had 
entirely performed his task, he had himself caught the 
contagion. Still, however, he bore up against drowsi- 
ness and fever till his master was pronounced conva- 
lescent : then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go 
home. It was time : for his limbs would no longer 
support him. He was in great danger, but recovered, 
and as soon as he left his bed, hastened to the army, 
where, during many sharp campaigns, he was ever 
found, as he bad been in peril of a different kind, close 
to William's side. 

4 Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and 
pure as any that ancient or modern history records. 
The descendants of Bentinck still preserve many letters 
written by William to their ancestor ; and it is not too 
much to say that no person who has not studied those 
letters can form a correct notion of the prince's charac- 
ter. He whom even his admirers generally accounted 
the moBt distant and frigid of men, here forgets all dis- 
tinctions of rank, and pours out all his feelings with the 
ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He imparts without 
r reserve secrets of the highest moment. He explains 
with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all the 
governments of Europe. Mingled with his communica- 
tions on such subjects are other communications of a 
very different, but perhaps not of a less interesting 
kind. All his adventures, all his personal feelings, his 
long runs after enormous stags, his carousals on St 
Hubert's day, the growth of his plantations, the failure 
of his melons, the state of his stud, his wish to procure 
an easy pad nag for his wife, his vexation at learning 
that one of his household, after ruining a girl of good 
family, refused to marry her, his fits of sea-sickness, 
I his coughs, his headaches, his devotional moods, his gra- 
titude for the Divine protection after a great escape, his 
struggles to submit himself to the Divine will after a 
disaster, aro described with an amiable garrulity hardly 
to have been expected from the most discreet and sedate 
statesman of the age. Still more remarkable is the 
careless effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly 
interest which he takes in his friend's domestic felicity. 
When an heir is bom to Bentinck, " He will live, I 
hope," says William, " to be as good a fellow as you 
are ; and if I should have a son, our children will lore 
each other, I hope, as we have done." Through life he 
continues to regard the little Bentwcks with paternal 



kindness. He calls them by endearing diminutives ; 
he takes charge of them in their father's absence ; and 
though vexed at being forced to refuse them any plea- 
sure, will not suffer them to go on a hunting party, 
where there would be risk of a push from a stag's horn, 
or to sit up late at a riotous supper. When their 
mother is taken ill during Iter husband's absence, Wil- 
liam, in the midst of business of the highest moment, 
finds time to send off several expresses in one day with 
short notes containing intelligence of her state. On one 
occasion, when she is pronounced out of danger after a 
severe attack, the prince breaks forth into fervent ex- 
pressions of gratitude to God. " I write," he says, 
" with tears of joy in my eyes." There is a singular 
charm in such letters, penned by a man whose irre- 
sistible energy and inflexible firmness extorted the 
respect of his enemies, whose cold and ungracious de- 
meanour repelled the attachment of almost all his parti- 
sans, and whose mind was occupied by gigantic schemes 
which have changed the face of the world.* 

It seems that for the nine first years of his married 
life, William brooded in silence over the prospect of 
being subordinate to his wife, in the event of her attain- 
ing the English throne. It caused an unhappiness be- 
tween the pair, of which Mary could not divine the 
cause, till the officious good-nature of Burnet disclosed 
it to her. 'Burnet, with many apologies, and with 
solemn protestations that no human being had put words 
into his mouth, informed her that the remedy was in 
her own hands. She might easily, when the crown de- 
volved on her, induce her parliament not only to give 
the regal title to her husband, but even to transfer to 
him by a legislative act the administration of the govern- 
ment " But" he added, " your royal highness ought 
to consider well before you announce any such resolu- 
tion ; for it is a resolution which, having once been an- 
nounced, cannot safely or easily be retracted.'' " I want 
no time for consideration," answered Mary. " It is 
enough that I have an opportunity of showing my regard 
for the prince. Tell him what I say ; and bring him to 
me, that he may hear it from my own lips." Burnet 
went in quest of Wifliani. But William was many 
miles off after a stag. It was not till the next day that 
the decisive interview took place. "I did not know 
till yesterday," said Mary, " that there was such a diffe- 
rence between the laws of England and the laws of God. 
But I now promise you that you shall always bear rule ; 
and in return, I ask only this, that as I shall observe 
the precept which enjoins wives to obey their husbands, 
you will observe that which enjoins husbands to love 
their wives." Her generous affection completely pained 
the heart of William. From that time till the sad day 
when he was carried away in fits from her dying bed, 
there was entire friendship and confidence between 
them. Many of her letters to him are extant; and 
they contain abundant evidence tliat this man, un- 
amiable as he was in the eyes of the multitude, had 
succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and virtuous woman, 
born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry.' 

For a page of animated painting, we may present 
the account of the entry of the prince's troops into 
Exeter, on their way to effect what became the Revolu- 
tion. 4 All the neighbouring villages poured forth their 
inhabitants. A great crowd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing tlieir cudgels, had assembled on 
the top of Holdon Hill, whence the army, marching 
from Chudleigh, first descried the rich valley of the 
Exe, and the two massive towers rising from the cloud 
of smoke which overhung the capital of the west The 
road, all down the long descent and through the plain 
to the banks of the river, was lined, mile after mile, 
with spectators. From the West Gate to the Cathedral 
Close, the pressing and shouting on each side was such 
as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the Lord 
Mayor's Day. The houses were gaily decorated. Doors, 
windows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with gazers. 
An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have 
found much to criticise in the spectacle; for several 
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toilsome marches in the rain, through roods where one 
who travelled on foot sank at every ship up to the 
ankles in clay, had not improved the appearance either 
of the men or of their accoutrements. But the people 
of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour of 
well-ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight 
and awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were 
circulated all over the kingdom. They coutaincd much 
that was well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for 
the marvellous. For the Dutch army, composed of 
men who had been bora iu various climates, and had 
served under various standards, presented an aspect at 
once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who 
had, in general, a very indistinct notion of foreign coun- 
tries. First rode Macclesfield at the head of two hundred 
gentlemen, mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets 
and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war - horses. 
Each was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar 
plantations on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of 
Exeter, who had never seen so many specimens of the 
African race, gazed with wonder on those black faces, 
set off by embroidered turbans and white feathers. 
Then with drawn broadswords came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen in black armour and fur cloaks. 
They were regarded with a strange interest ; for it was 
rumoured that they were natives of a land where the 
ocean was frozen, and where the night lasted through 
h-alf the year, and that they bad themselves slain the 
h uge bears whose skins they wore. Next, surrounded 
by a goodly company of gentlemen and pages, was borne 
aloft the prince banuer. On its broad folds the crowd 
which covered the roofs and filled the windows read 
with delight that memorable inscription, " The Protes- 
tant religion and the liberties of England." But the 
acclamations redoubled when, attended by forty running 
footmen, the prince himself appeared, armed on back 
and breast, wearing a white plume, and mounted on a 
white charger. With how martial an air he curbed his 
horse ; how thoughtful and commanding was the expres- 
sion of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may still be 
seen on the canvas of Kneller. Once his grave features 
relaxed into a smile. It was when an ancient woman — 
perhaps one of those zealous Puritans who, through 
twenty-eight years of persecution, had waited with firm 
faith for the consolation of Israel ; perhaps the mother 
of some rebel who had perished in the carnage of Sedge- 
moor, or in the more fearful carnage of the bloody 
circuit— broke from the crowd, rushed through the 
drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the hand 
of the deliverer, and cried out that now she was happy. 
Near to the prince was one who divided with him the 
gaze of the multitude. Tliat, men said, was the great 
Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe since 
Turenne and Condc were gone ; the man whose genius 
and valour had saved the Portuguese monarchy on the 
field of Monte* Claros ; the man who had earned a still 
higher glory by resigning the truncheon of a marshal 
of Frauce for tlie sake of his religion. It was not for- 
gotten that the two heroes who, indissolubly united by 
their common Protestantism, were entering Exeter to- 
gether, had, twelve years before, been opposed to each 
other under the walls of Maeatricht, and that the energy 
of the young prince bad not then been found a match 
fur the cool science of the veteran who now rode in 
friendship by his side. Then came a long column of 
the wliiskered infantry of Switzerland, distinguished in 
all the continental wars of two centuries by pre-eminent 
valour and discipline, but never till that week seen on 
English ground. And then marched a succession of 
bands designated, as was the fashion of that age, after 
their leaders, Bentinck, Solmes, and G'mkel, Talmash, 
and Mackay. With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might 
look on one gallant brigade which still bore the name 
of the honoured and lamented Ossory. The effect of 
the spectacle was heightened by the recollection of the 
renowned events in which many of the warriors now 
I pouring through the West Gate had borne a share; 
for they had seen service very different from that of 



the Devonshire militia or of the camp at Ilounslow. 
Some of them had repelled the fiery onset of the French 
on the field of Seneff; and others had crossed swords 
with the infidels in the cause of Christendom on that 
great day when the siege of Vienna was raised.' 

Some sketches of familiar and domestic matters be- 
longing to that age are executed with great spirit. Our 
author describes the aspect of the country, only one-half 
cultivated, and scarcely any enclosed, the towns then 
comparatively so small, the nascent manufactures, and 
the various classes of society, in a manner which will be 
much relished. The account of the country gentleman 
is a rich piece of Dutch painting, and scarcely less so is 
that of the rural (as distinguished from the urbane) 
clergy. The latter will excite fully as much surprise, 
however, as any other feeling. ' The clergy,' says our 
author, ' were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian 
class. And indeed for one who made the figure of a 
gentleman, ten were mere menial servants. A large 
proportion of those divines who had no benefices, or 
whose benefices were too small to afford a comfortable 
revenue, lived in the houses of laymen. In the man- 
sions of men of liberal sentiments and cultivated under- 
standings, the chaplain was doubtless treated with ur- 
banity and kindness. His conversation, his literary 
assistance, his spiritual advice, were considered as an 
ample return for his food, his lodging, and his stipend. 
But this was not the general feeling of the country 
gentlemen. The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought 
that it belonged to his dignity to have grace said every 
day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
found means to reconcile dignity with economy. A 
young Levite — such was the phrase then in use — might 
be liad for his board, a small garret, and ten pounds a 
year, and might not only perform his own professional 
functions, might not only be the most patient of butts 
and of listeners, might not only be always ready in fine 
weather for bowls, and in rainy weather for shovelboard, 
but might also save the expense of a gardener, or of a 
groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apri- 
cots, and sometimes he curried the coach horses. He 
cast up the farrier's bills : he walked ten miles with a 
message or a parcel. If he was permitted to dine with 
the family, ho was expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare. He might fill himself with the corned 
beef and the carrots; but as soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat, 
and stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which he had been 
excluded. 

' Perhaps after some years of service he was presented 
to a living sufficient to support him ; but he often found 
it necessary to purchase Ins preferment by a species of 
simony, which furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. 
With his cure he was expected to take a wife. The 
wife hail ordinarily been in the patron's service, and it 
was well if she had not been suspected of standing too 
high in the patron's favour. Indeed the nature of the 
matrimonial connections which the clergymen of that 
age were in the habit of forming, is the most certain in- 
dication of the place which the order held in the social 
system. An Oxonian, writing a few months after the 
death of Charles H., complained bitterly not only that 
the country attorney and the country apothecary looked 
down with disdain on the country clergyman, but that 
one of the lessons most earnestly inculcated on every 
girl of honourable family, was to give no encouragement 
to a lover in orders ; and that if any young lady forgot 
this precept, she was almost as much disgraced as by 
an illicit amour. Clarendon, who assuredly bore no 
ill-will to the church, mentions it as a sign of the con- 
fusion of ranks which the Great Rebellion had pro- 
duced, that some damsels of noble families had be- 
stowed themselves on divines. A waiting-woman was 
generally considered as the most suitable helpmate for 
a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the church, had 
given what seemed to be a formal sanction to this pre- 
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judioe, by issuing special orders that no clergyman 
should presume to marry a servant girl without the 
consent of her master or mistress. During several gene- 
rations, accordingly, the relation between priests and 
handmaidens was a theme for endless jest ; nor would 
it be easy to find, in the comedy of tl*e seventeenth 
century, a single instance of a clergyman who wins n 
spouse above the rank of a cook. Even so late as the 
time of George II., the keenest of all observers of life 
and manners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great 
household, the chaplain was the resource of a lady's 
maid whose character had been blown upon, and who 
was therefore forced to give op hopes of catching the 
steward. 

' In general, the divine who quitted his cbaplainship 
for a benefice and a wife, found that he had only ex- 
changed one class of vexations for another. Not one 
living in fifty enabled the incumbent to. bring up a 
family comfortably. As children multiplied and. grew, 
the household of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly in 
the thatch of lire pareooogo, and. in his * ingle easaock. 
Often it was aa[y by toiling on his glebe, by feeding 
swine, and by loading dung-carts, that he could obtain 
daily bread t nor did; his utmost exertions always pre- 
vent the bailiff* from taking Jus concordance and his 
inkstand in execution. It was a white day on which 
he was admitted into the kitoheu of n great house, nnd 
regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. His 
children were brought up like the children of the 
neighbouring peasantry. His boys followed the plough, 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found im- 

Cisible, for the advowson of hie living would hardly 
ve sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a good theo- 
logical library, and he might be considered as unusually 




favourable a situation.' 



A CAIRO BOOKSELLER. 

A noontuoxKB on the banks of the Seine is not a very 
different person from one on the banks of the Thames, 
otherwise than that he has his country-house at Reel 
or Passy, instead of Bayswater or Bromley. Lucky 
mortal ! if he be possessed of capital and skill (as the 
Tonson or Lintot of the times usually is), he cm make 
a fortune by the routine of busineea without cramping 
his intellect, and indulge in much of the interesting 
labour of the man ef tetters without suffering the pains 
and .penalties of authorship, But when we get to the 
bank* of ihe Nile, we find ourselves in a new, or 
rather iu an old world, where the caligraphiat has not 
yet been expelled by the. printers .where even a news- 
paper may come out a day toones or later, to. suit the 
oonTeoutuee of editors and tjouiposkoran whero a puff 
or an adrer iiseiueut is unkuoarni.aud * bore the biblio- 
pole, good easy, man, taking it into hie head to go on* 
trip to the fair of Tmrtali, look* up his estabhalimeut 
for a week at a time. . it nn li., 

One morning, during a recent visit to Cairo, on re- 
turning from a country trip, I alighted at my liouse in 
the Sooh es Zulnt, and was informod that a sheik was 
awaiting my arrival in the divan above. On going up 
stairs, I fouud a man spiwrently from sixty, to sixty- 
five years of age, with a white turbaje, white beard, t...r 
complexion, and blind of one eyei Sfld on opening the 
letter he presented me, I learned that he wae the get 
Downed Sheik Ahmed el Katoby, thegJesa-eatiug book- 
suiter of the Egyptian metropolis, who, from his perfect 
knowledge of Cairo life, was the most desirablo acquaiut- 
auce an Orieutalist could have, . . 

He talked of the various Franks lie had known; he 
wan aware that Mr Lane had given an account of him 
in the preface to the ' Modvra Egyptians/ and he passed 
a brilliant eulogy on thai scholar, • Ho «l«o recollected 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson) an Jhavtog lived » the very 



house I occupied, and at having ridden a blink Don- 
gola horse; and Buwkhardt. whom lie styled £hcik 
Ibrahim, who lived on tie Canal of the Adooy, -and 
every evening used to stocks his pipe on the balcony 
overlooking the canaL ' Ho wsa fat and strong, with, a 
black beard and S),WUikI face/ Added Bheik Ahmed; 
and in anew**,** no, inquiry I made relative to the 
heigh* of Jbia forehead, ho informed me that • his face 
wae about tlieeize of the meon.' 
l„« ftthaps,' said | * very: like a moon, but not quite so 
Afe,-. . '« .T.Jin.p «»rfj "Jo Jj.ii 'y,.» - t 
\ r l mean,' quoth he, ' the size of the figure of tin; 
mooti if drawn on a wmdow.' ..( 

We then talked of bookselling, nnd a curious fact 
came out — thai while molt books in Europe after a 
yea/ 1 or two lose their value, and never regain it 
(except as objects of antiquarian interest after genera- 
tions or centuries), the Egyptian edition of the ' Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments,' which was publislied at 18s., 
has now risen to 1*2. A copy of this work was lying 
on the table when the servant entered with coffee, so 
he asked my Nubian bis ; name, and being answered 
Ahmed, be said* ' Take care, Ahmed, never to tell tales 
out of j our master's house i take notice that this is not 
the Koran, but the Thousand -and -One Nights Book; 
asaare yourself of the fact.' This was a striking proof 
of hie fear lest it should lie suspected that he had sold 
a copy of the Koran to a Frank. 

He told me that his sources of income were his shop 
in the Book Bazaar ; a small daily stipend from govern- 
ment as valuator of books; and tlie rent of a few houses 
in the slergoosch, a quarter a littlo farther from tlie 
Nile, and a little nearer Mount Mokattam, than the one 
in which I lived. He proposed that 1 should accompany 
bini tefiii house, which I accordingly did, and fouud it 
to be at the back of one of the original gates of Cairo 
of the time of the Fattmite Caliphs; but the Bab 
Shareey, as it is called, fx. from the extension uf the 
city, now, in the heart of modern Cairo* and a pic- 
turesque Saracenic gate, of tlie age of Saladio, who 
removed tlie principal gates of Cairo, frowns over a 
thorooghfare crowded by the pacific or pusillanimous 
modern Arabs. IHunging into a narrow passage, or 
close, as we would say in Edinburgh, we came to a 
broad door, with a small wooden grate above it ; and 
pointing to it, he told me with great gravity that it 
was the house of a droll old bookseller who had the re- 
putation of being eccentric ; ' but,' added he, ' he is far 
from being a had fellow;' and rsising his bamboo cane, 
he tapped three times on the knocker, on which a shrill 
voice called out from above, ' Who is there?' to which 
he answered, ' Some one who wishes to speak to Sheik 
Ahmed the bookseller, if he be at home.' 

' Ha Aow-tbere be is p said the voice. 

'Two strangers from the Fayoum have come to see 
him,' added Sheik Ahmed. ; ft ,[ 

'Do net make a fool of , me before strangers,' said 
tlie voice, which was that of the bookseller's tvrvaat 
Eatiwoht and this girL when iwe got up stairs, my 
companion always addressed, ' Oh.girh' f Oh, Fattens)) 1^ 
just aa he had addressed my man, ' Oh, Ahmed I' ' Oh, 
Nuhiau!' t, ./ .-it;. - • '\°"«|J 

. What would not Esladc have given for a eight of 
tbe waWu/ni* of Sheik Ahmed! An old divan tor* 
pounded it, and an old Turkey carpet covered the floor t 
ohesta and presses of hooks were at the lower end of 
tke room.isnd on a high shelf a row of Isrge old Chios 
plates, which had not been dusted for six months. A 
projecting bote of eeriously-carved woodwork rendered 
the street visible both up and down ; and above it was 
S large window, without glass, admitting a broad flood 
of tfunligbt, vhequercd by curiously -turned wooden mul- 
lfasjj.ti.11 

Fatinlehi who had blue cotton striped garments, with 
yellow slippers, sod a blue veil on her face, placed a 
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cushion im me 1 bat It being m the dwmirht of air. 
8hoik Ahmed reproved her, saving that the cat hud 
moraeenW, slnefe It sat out of thedrnught. This offended 
poor Fatftneh; om which Sheik' Ahmed, puHing the 
cat tan i-ar.l* him, qui «tiiMH>d (t a» V> thefaet> mid the 
I referetN a* ho pinched ita ear, replying with a lovi 1 mew, 
he remarked that thd c«t<aMi(h , mcdSrhat'he h«4 Mid. 
Shortly after we were seated^ arid co«W' wiu served, Hi 
came Sheik Mustapha, formerly one of the-' Ulenm ef 
the ,,;>.,'■ or univeralty of Cluro, Autno* a very old 
man, who never went out of the quarter, where Ms 
htfuie ww exactly opposite tfiat of Sheik Ahmed.' He 
had been at Damascus, ami abased the Damascenes 
roUndly for being addicted to waste and extravagance, 
reciting a piece of poetry he had nw<te afc»inrt the in- 
habitants of Salahieh, a suburb of that city, accusing 
them of being Arfad or heterodox Moslem*. 

We then Wl to talking of the various libraries of 
Cairo, of which, it appears, that of the aghar or univer- 
sity is the hirgest) but neither Sheik Ahmed nor Sheik 
Mustapha could tell me the precise number of volnmes 
It contains. Tlie library of Ibrahim Pacha, which is the 
largest in general literature in Egypt, num»K»s 8000 
Tolomes; the private library of Mohammed Ali abent 
500i that of the late Halieb niUidt above 5000, while 
the fragments of the Turkish Tibrark* brought 1 from 
the More* after the Greek war have 1600 volumes, and 
are deposited in the citadel All the mosques of Cairo 
were in the last century possessed of libraries,' but these 
hare gradnally oozed nwuy through- tlie dishonesty of 
the librarians and inspectors. Homo* years ago, the 
Library of Moved, of 9000 volumes, was burnt , bait as 
the inspector had for some time been selling the books 
privately, and ar the pacha had at 1 length demanded a 
catalogue of them, it was gcaorally reported that the 
fire wae not accidental. ' 

On rt subsequent ecoasiort I went to «*e fil.dk 
Ahmed at his shop m thu Book Bmmar, which Is a 
small courtyard leading off thai main line of bazaars. 
The court is very dark, from the height of the 
houses, and accommodates only tiro booksellers in this 
large city of above 200,000 souls. Their principal 
stock consists of Korans and theological works, which 
they are not allowed to sell to Franks, and which 
are interesting only to those who mnke a study of 
Moslem theology. The scientific manuscript works 
are written by men who lived in a circle of ex- 
ploded ideas, and to the general scholar the most inte- 
resting are those on history and poetry— the former 
unfortunately very rare and dear. The greatest of the 
Egyptian historians is the celebrated El Macreozy. a 
native of B&albec in Syria (hence his name from a 
quarter of that quondam city), Who flourished in Cairo 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. He Mas not 
only ono of the greatest lawyers and theologians of his 
age. but has left the only really simple and authentic 
histories of the various political systems that have suc- 
ceeded each other in Egypt from the Moslem conquest 
down to his own period. The most useful of his works 
tb a stranger in Oalro Is the 4 Kitab el Khitat," or topo- 
graphical description of Cairo, with the history of all 
the great edifices, showing the successive growth of the 
tewO to It* present extent, for in his day C-fieo -was 
more populous than at present. A common copy Of 
tkds work la not to be had under eight hundred piastres, 
or nearly L.8 sterling; and a very fine one, lent me toy 
Mr Lane, was worth from L.10 to L.12. I am sur- 
prised that this work has not received an earlier atten- 
tion from both the Oriental Translation Fund and the 
Text Fund. -> ' ' wfoi 

When I entered the bazaar, I found 8hetk"Ahmed 
in boisterous spirits, and he told tne ttMt tomo im- 
pudent afreet had given him a false alarm: that four 
nights ago lie had dreamed that ho should die in three 
days, but he had that morning awakened alive and 
merry. The booksellers on each side of him now began 
to joke him on his dream, on which be said, ' God did 
not tell Mohammed beforehand when he was to die; I 
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why should he give such notice to so contemptible a 
being as Sheik Ahmed? It must 1 have been eomc 
afreet, noddy death I am not afraid of: the only real 
death is when a mans purso is empty, and ho does not 
know how to fill it again. There 1s nothing like a little 
money in life, although, when tlie death of the body i 
comes, money will not avail. If I said to Azrael (the 
Angel of Death), "Azrael!" "Well, what do you 
want?" quoth he. "Sheik Ahmed wishes you to 
spare his life ten days, and ho will give you five ' 
piastres." " No j not one day indeed." " Allah halyk — 
may God deal kindly with yourself t— oh Azrael, spare 
Kflj one day, and be wBI give you five purses." " Not j 
an hour." " Thou good, kind Azrael— thou exeellent 1 
and respected Azrael, spare his life, and he will give 
ymi fifty purses I" -No, not one minute: so cease 
your cluck; and come along!*" 

We then went to see the sale of the books printed at 
the government press of Iloulafc. The place of sale is 
a new' large edifice close to the Metikemeh, and is in 
the form of a European library, with a gallery above, 
all quite new, and having a European look. But while 
the value of the edithm ef the 'Arabian Nights* has 
doubled, the useful Worts go off slowly e*en at low and 
unremuncrnfing prices. For a • Life of Napoleon,* in 
quarto, with close print, I paid thfee shillings ; the 
4 Memoirs of the Emjiress Catherine,* of tbe same size, In 
Turkish, cost half-a-croWn ; but, as usual, after making 
my purchase, and paying the money, when about to go 
away, I was given to understand that backsheesh, or 
Vails, to the salesman were customary. 

Our next visit was to tlie mosque of Barkouk, which 
lias no library of general literature, but the finest and 
largest Korans in the world. Each leaf is a whole calf- 
skin, dressed with the greatest care, and cut square. 
The elmraeter is beautiful, and the illumination, mostly 
in blue and gold, surpasses anything I ever saw before 
in either Christian, Missnl, or Oriental manuscript. 

Sheik Ahmed, having a brisk flow of animal spirits, 
and a lively relish for adventure, proved both a useful 
and an entertaining companion in the course of many 
rambles and peregrinations in Cairo: but this is not 
> Sheik Ahmed's first appearance on any stage. Mr 
Lane, in his preface to the * Modern Egyptians,' has ! 
given an account of his glass-eating frenzies. 'He 
then entered the order of the Ahtnedeeyeh, and as they 
likewise never ate glass, he determined not to do so 
again. Howerer, soon after, at a meeting of some 
brethren <* this Order, when severiil Saadecreh alsO were 
present, he again was seized with frensy, and jumping 
up to a chandelier; caught hold of one of the small 
glass lamps attached to it, and devoured about half of 
it. swallowing also the oil land water which tt (Vmtsained. 
He was conducted \n f re his ahefk, to he tried frr this 
offence -, but oh his taking an bath ^never-to eat 'glass 
aghihj he was neither punished ndr expeHcdthe order. 
Notwithstanding this! Oath, he soOri again gratified his 
propensity to eat a giais lamp j and a brother darweesh, 
who was present, attempted to' do th«i same j but a 
large fragment stuck between the tongue nod palate or 
this rash person, and my friend had great trouble to 
eUtradttl^ 1 1'' "" * V> 

Thus wrote Mr Lane ; in 1833 { but in IMC he no 
longer ate glass, although his Voracity in other respects 
Va* surprlshtg for a man between sixty and seventy 
years or age. If is anecdotes were endless ; and what 
jravo a great zest to bis' society was, that, unlike other | 
©rtosrtmV, he'cobW not rest on his seat while speaking, 
hit always' got up and acted bis stories ; nnd this so 
naturally an* unconsciously, as to cause great merri- 
ment. On one" occasion a sensation of another kind 
was excited by his histriohle skill. One Friday the 
afternoon prayer was called from the minaret of the 
neighbouring mosque, and he threw off his upper tunic, 
and displaying an nudee-dres* of crimson satin, began 
saying his prayer?. ' l An English visitor of mine was 
present; and after* the' prayers were done, while con* 
i versing wit* them 1 aHJertrtrtcly, I foM 8heik Ahmed that 
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I meant to spend a day in the debtors' jail, chatting 
with the prisoners on their fortunes and misfortunes. 
He endeaToured to dissuade me from this, telling me 
that I should corer myself with vermin ; and suiting 
the action to the word, commenced a mock hunt over 
his person with such seriousness and activity, that the 
visitor, who did not understand Arabic, was horrified, 
until I explained that it was his method of suiting the 
action to the word. 

Another day I had a curious instance of his unorfental 
impulses. It was agreed that Sheik Ahmed, along 
with Hanife Effendi, an intelligent young Egyptian 
educated in Egypt, should accompany me on a visit to 
Sheik Mohammed Shehab, the editor of the Arab 
newspaper of Cairo, who lived close by. When we got 
down stairs, I said to Sheik Ahmed, on account of his 
age. that we should walk at as alow a pace as he chose ; 
but instead of being pleased, he replied, ' Nonsense ! you 
want to make an old man of me;' and this youth of 
seventy began straightway to walk at such a rate, that 
! we were soon lost in the crowd of the bazaar. We now 
waited for Hanife, and then returned to the door to 
look for him ; but not seeing him, we thought he bad 
gone round another way; and after waiting a few 
minutes at the door of Sheik Mohammed Shehab, we 
paid our visit without him. Next day I met Hanife, 
who appeared much offended, telling me that I had 
treated him shamefully, in making a mere semblance of 
going down stairs to the door, and then suddenly re- 
entering the house with Sheik Ahmed, leaving him 
like a fool in the street When I explained, however, 
Sheik Ahmed's sudden fit of pedestrianism, his coun- 
tenance cleared, and he said, laughing, that it was just 
like him. 

On another occasion I took Sheik Ahmed to an 
English lady, then occupied in writing a book on Cairo ; 
and on his asking for a gift of remembrance to give to 
his wife, he received a pair of gloves ; so when we came 
out, he said to me, ' What will that lady say in her 
book of me?' I answered that I had no doubt she would 
describe him as the renowned Sheik Ahmed el Katoby. 
' I think not,' said he : ' she will say that she saw the 
sheik of the beggars, old, and blind of one eye, who 
would not go away until he received a gift' 

Having a general commission, to take me to the 
remarkable places in Cairo, for a small weekly stipend, 
he called upon me every afternoon after business hours-, 
and the rest of the day was devoted either to seeing 
curiosities, or accompanying him in visits to an endless 
round of acquaintances. One day he stopped at the 
lofty door of a house which seemed deserted and ne- 
glected, and said, ' This is the celebrated house of the 
Street El Taroayn, which was frequented by an afreet 
who ate all the victuals presented to it Ay, ay,' said 
he, in reply to my incredulous smile, ' I knew that you 
would doubt it; but aak the people of the quarter.' So 
approaching a pipemaker, who was boring a hole in a 
long cherry-stick, he asked if that was not the bouse 
in which the afreet used to come and eat the victuals. 

' Perfectly true— perfectly true,' said the pipemaker, 
continuing to bore : * it is six years ago.' 

' It is much longer,' interposed a tall young man who 
stood by, 'for my beard was not then grown. The 
zabib, or prefect of police, came and caused food to be 
put into the room, and without visible hands or body, 
it was always devoured.' 

Up came a man, who saluted Sheik Ahmed with 
great familiarity, and then another, and another, till I 
remarked what a number of people be seemed to 
know. 

* Yes,' replied ho aloud, * I know this street well : I 
have married thirty-three wives in my life, and one of 
them was out of this quarter! ' 

The sheik of the quarter then presented me with a j 
pinch of snuff, and I perceived that his snuff-box had a 
representation of a railway, with several locomotives on 
it He told me it was a steamboat i and on my inform- I 
ing him that it was a chain of coaches propelled by | 



steam, I was complimented with the title of an afreet 
On this Sheik Ahmed observed that balloons would 
soon supersede steam, and he straightway received a 
similar eulogium on his knowledge and sagacity. 8uch 
are the Arabs of Cairo ; like children— 

' Ptrsarf with a ratu>, UckUrt with a straw/ 



HIGH SCHOOL OF HOB ART TOWN. 

By a letter from an obliging correnpond<?nt in Tasmania, 
dated in May last we find that much indignation con- 
tinues to be felt and expressed by the colonists at the 
continued influx of convicts from the mother country. 
But the colonists do not conflno themselves to com- 
plaints. They do not submit in grumbling, to the : 
transfusion of the moral poison into their veins. They 
do not fold their hands in helpless despair as they see 
their country converted into a vast jail What then, 
is the plan they adopt ? Do they get up an antipodea! 
rebellion ? Do they massacre, as they arrive, the com- 
pulsory emigrants, who are turned loose upon their soil 
like so many packs of wolves f No: the Tasnmiiians 
are too wise and too brave for this. They apply a 
moral remedy to a moral evil j and while our govern- 
ment is doing all it can to contaminate them, they 
arc doing all they can to resist the contamination, by 
establishing, on a great and comprehensive scale— a 

SCHOOL. 

•Within one month,' says our correspondent "from ! 
the day on which the institution was projected, nearly 
L.5O0O was subscribed, payable by instalments within 
a year. Of this sura L.9092 has been paid in cash, and 
the residue by bills. We have resolved to engage a 
head classical master for three years, at a salary of 
L.400 per annum, and L.50 per annum for a house ; 
and we have remitted to England L.lOO for his passage- 
money, and L.50 for useful books ; and further, to 
secure his salary for three years, we have set apart and 
invested L.1200 on landed security. The colonial go- 
vernment have given us about five acres of land in tbe 
Queen's Park at Hobart Town as a site for the institu- 
tion ; and we are about to expend L.30O0 in building, 
for which purpose our subscribed capital will be aided 
by donations to a building fund. Thus much for our 
exertions, the success of which must in a great measure 
depend upon the character and ability of our bead mas- 
ter. Our community is not sufficiently large to enable 1 
each sect or denomination of Protestants to support its 
own school, and wc therefore aim at establishing one 
at which pupils may assemble for educational purposes 
on neutral ground, their religious instruction being im- 
parted by their friends and ministers at home — our only 
rule being, that the Bible shall be read in the institu- 
tion. 

4 We have Buffered so much in character and fortune 
by the influx, year after year, of thousands of England's 
prisoners, continued up to this very day,* against the 
continued petitions and remonstrances of nearly every 
free colonist and in violation of the pledges of the 
home government that our ability to subscribe thus 
liberally is astonishing ; while our inclination to do so 
may be regarded as a proof that although our adopted 
country has been made the penal settlement of Great 
Britain, we have still left among our free colonists the 
elements of good.' 

The plan of the school appears to be sound and prac- 
tical, and is expressly adapted for the peculiar position 
of the colonists, by far tbe greater part of whom are 
necessarily engaged in agriculture, and tbe various 
forms of colonial trade and commerce. In addition to 
classical education ' for the few.' there are to be classes 
in English literature, mathematics, chemistry, and na- 
tural history, for the many ; and the fundamental regu- 
lations on the subject of religion are as follow: — 1st, 
That the Holy Scriptures shall be read in the institu- 



* Two prlv>n uhlps. ladrn with male and female convicts, have 
arrived within ths U*t wwk, anil arc now in cur harbour. 
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tion to the pupils thereof daily, hut that to preserve 
the Catholicity of the institution, this rule shall not he 
enforced in the case of any pupil whose parent or 
guardian may object to it; 2d, That the inculcation of 
the peculiar tenets of any religions denomination shall 
be scrupulously avoided, as foreign to the design of the 
institution. It may be added, that a peculiar part of the 
plan is the facility it gives for the instruction of adults 
—of persons who were precluded in their youth from 
opportunities of education. 

The council of the institution have applied to the 
University College of London, soliciting it to recom- 
mend a head master; and it is to be hoped the request 
will be attended to in the right spirit, as much will 
depend upon the individual selected for carrying out 
this excellent, and, under the circumstances, truly won- 
derful undertaking. Although giving it, however, our 
hearty commendation, and expressing the respect with 
which it inspires us for the character of the projectors, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that the High 
School of Hobart Town, however successful it may be 
as an educational institution, must act only in a slow 
and partial manner as a remedy. This remark, how- 
ever, is not made to damp the ardour of the enlightened 
portion of the colonists, but to suggest to them that 
they must not be satisfied while the evil remains, the 
effects of which they are endeavouring to combat, and 
to instigate them to continue to demand and insist upon 
that redress to which they are entitled. They know by 
experience that the Colonial Office is not likely to do 
anything of itself but mischief ; and the pressure from 
without must continue to be applied till it yields to the 
requirements of justice and true policy. 

OBSCURE INVENTORS. 

Does it ever occur to any one how many great and 
useful inventions in the arts are inherited by the pre- 
sent age, not only without its having paid anything for 
them, but for the most part without a consciousness of 
who were the inventors? In genera), there exists little 
doubt as to who were the discoverers of the steam-engine, 
and the other mighty things which are daily doing such 
wonders ; but of the origin of many thousands of small 
inventions, although important in their way, little is 
popularly known. Farther perhaps than the transient 
publicity of a newspaper paragraph, names worthy of 
renown receive no distinct recognition. Hie world gets 
a present of something which makes life glide more 
smoothly, and soon nobody can tell who was the bene- 
factor. Wbeu looking at one of the most highly-im- 
proved watches, we are little aware of the number of 
minds which for centuries have been thinking and con- 
triving in order to bring this little machine to its pre- 
sent condition. And so on with everything else. There 
is not a single process in the arts which has not engaged 
mind after mind to carry it to perfection. What time 
has been consumed in calculation — what hopes have been 
raised, raised only to be disappointed — worst of all, what 
ingratitude has been experienced 1 — for the world, be it 
known, never thanks anybody for anything — unless, 
indeed, it be in the way of fighting, which seldom goes 
without the highest commendations and rewards. 

On the present occasion, we are happy to be able to 
rescue the name of a humble but meritorious inventor 
from oblivion. Until within the last eighty years, the 
finer kind of flour was made by what was called bolting it 
through a coarse cloth. This cloth was fastened loosely 
on a skeleton cylinder, and enclosed in a box with pro- 
jecting wooden ribs inside, against which the cloth beat 
when the cylinder was turned round, and thus knocked 
the fine particles of flour through. The bolting-cloth 
was usually of woollen, but more anciently it appears to 
have consisted of coarse linen called dowlas. The dia- 
logue in Shakspeare's play of Henry IV. between the 
hostess and Falstaff will here occur to remembrance. 

' Hostess. — I bought you a dozen shirts to your back. 

' Falstaff. — Dowlas— filthy dowlas. I have given them 



to the bakers* wives, and they have made bolters of 



The bolting-cloth was often out of repair; the smallest 
hole made it necessary to dress the flour again ; and as 
only one kind could be dressed at a time, the process 
was very tedious. In this state of matters there was 
much room for improvement ; and the improver, from 
an accidental circumstance, at length api>eared This 
was James Milne, a native of Aberdeen, who had for 
some years been settled at Rochdale in Lancashire, 
where, in a humble way, he carried on the trade of a 
wireworker. One side of his shop was occupied with 
the articles of his trade manufactured by himself, and 
on the other were displayed for sale a few articles of 
linen and woollen drapery. 

One day James Howard, a miller, and brother-in-law 
of Milne, entered the shop to purchase some bolting- 
cloth, and while it was being measured, he said, ' James, 
I wish thou wouldst invent something in wire that 
would last longer tlian this cloth s thou art a clever 
fellow at invention s set thy wits to work, and it will 
make thy fortune if it answers.' Accordingly, Milne 
did set his wits to work ; and the genius which had 
hitherto displayed itself in the construction of bird- 
cages and mouse-traps, soon produced a machine for 
dressing flour, which was taken to Bucklaw mills, in 
the neighbourhood, to be tried. It answered perfectly ; 
indeed so complete was it, that little alteration has 
been made on it since. 

The invention, which occurred between the years 
1760 and 1770, improved, we believe, the fortune of 
James Milne, who at all events removed to Manches- 
ter, where he amassed sufficient property to enable him 
to retire from business. His latter years, it seems, 
embraced some romantic circumstances ; but we have 
only the means of mentioning that be removed with Ids 
family to France, where lie died. 

To the foregoing anecdote may be added a notice of 
the manner in which England acquired the art of 
splitting bars of iron, for it refers to the efforts of an 
obscure genius — a man so abject as to be a street violin- 

gayer, yet who is said to have laid the foundation of a 
mily of distinction. We take the account from a late 
number of the * Mining Journal :'— * The most extra- 
ordinary and the best-attested instance of enthusiasm 
existing in conjunction with perseverance is related of 
the founder of the Foley family. This man, who was a 
fiddler, living near Stourbridge, frequently witnessed t lie 
immense labour and loss of time caused by dividing the 
rods of iron necessary in the process of making nails. 
The discovery of the process of " spHttiug," in works 
called " splitting mills," was first made in Sweden, and 
the consequences of this advance in art were most disas- 
trous to the manufacturers of iron about Stourbridge. 
Foley tltc fiddler was shortly missed from his accus- 
tomed rounds, and was not again seen for many years. 
He had mentally resolved to ascertain by what means 
the splitting of bars of iron was accomplished, aud 
without communicating his intention to a single human 
being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, without funds, 
worked his passage to the Swedish iron port. Arrived 
in Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way to the iron 
foundries, where, after a time, he became a universal 
favourite with the workmen ; and from the apparent 
entire absence of intelligence, or anything like ultimate 
object, he was received into the works, to every part of 
which he had access. He took the advantage thus 
offered, and having stored his memory with observa- 
tions, he disappeared from amongst his kind friends as 
he had appeared, no one knew why or whither. On 
his return to England, he communicated his voyage and 
its results to Mr Knight and another person in the 
neighbourhood with whom he associated, and by whom 
the necessary buildings were erected, and machinery 
provided. When at length everything was prepared, it 
was found that the machinery would not act ; at all 
events it did not answer the sole end of its erection — 
it would not split the bar of iron. Foley disappeared 
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again, and it was concluded that abame and mortifica- 
tion at his failure had driven him away for ever. Not 
•o; again, though somewhat more speedily, he found 
his way to the Swedish iron-works, where he was joy- 
fully received ; and to make sure of their fiddler, he 
was lodged in tho splitting-mill itself. Ilere was the 
very end and aim of liis life attained beyond his utmost 
hopes. He soon discovered the cause of his failure, 
lie made rude drawings, and after remaining sufficient 
time to verify his observations, and impress them 
clearly on his mind, once more returned to England. 
This time he was completely successful, and by the re- 
sult of his experience, enriched himself, and greatly 
benefited his countrymen. This appears the most 
extraordinary instance of persevering self-devotion 
recorded in modern times.' 

An additional instance presents itself. There now 
exists, we believe, an apparatus for protecting the per- 
son against fire, and by the use of which any one may 
walk about uninjured in the midst of a burning house. 
Whether this has any relation to an invention of a per- 
son named Roberts, we are not aware; but the apparatus 
he contrived is deserving of special mention. About 
twenty years ago, John Roberts, a totally uneducated 
miner in the Whitehaven collieries, invented a species 
of head-dress, called a anfvty-hood, by the use of which 
burning houses, and pits suspected of being choked with 
fire-damp, could be entered with impunity. It con- 
sisted of a skeleton tin cap, risiog pretty high over the 
head, on which was placed a covering of flannel, per- 
forated in front, and furnished with glass eye-pieces. 
The skirts of the hood protected the shoulders, and the 
body was sheltered by a flannel cloak. The whole of 
this simple and unexpensive apparatus was dipped in 
water previous to being used ; and possibly, for any- 1 
thing we have beard, the water may have contained j 
a solution of alum, which is well known to be a power- : 
ful preservative against the action of fire. Be this as 
it may, Roberts, when equipped in his hood and cloak, 
became quite snlamandrine. His first public experiment 
was made in a low building connected with certain vitriol 
works near Whitehaven. A quantity of straw, thickly 
strewn with sulphur, was scattered along the floor, and 
set on Are ; and when the atmosphere became so unen- 
durable ns to drive the bystanders from the doorway, 
Roberts, in his hood and cloak, entered the house. The 
door was closed behind him, and he remained upwards 
of twenty minutes without inconvenience in a place 
where, under the usual circumstances, no living creature 
could have existed one-fourth of the time. He after- I 
wards underwent various other trials with equal se- 
curity. The merits of the invention, however, were 
generally unheeded ; and had not Mr Wilson Ledger, 
editor of the ' Whitehaven Gnxette,' interested himself 
in his behalf, this ingenious individusl might have re- 
mained unknown. By Mr Wilson, Roberts was intro- 
duced to the notice of the late J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M.P., who, we believe, was the means of bringing the 
I invention under the inspection of different scientific 
bodies in London, Dublin, and Paris, before whom [ 
Roberts put the powers of his hood to the test in many j 
severe experimental trials. He was warmly applauded j 
by the gentlemen who witnessed these trials, and was, i 
we are informed, rewarded in a handsome manner. 
The Duke of Sussex, as president of the Society of 
Arts, presented him with a gold medal in token of! 
the approbation of the members of that institution. ' 



As a means preserving life in mines after an explo- 
sion, and in buildings when on fire, the safety- hood, 
we are assured, is a most useful and meritorious inven- 
tion. Roberts, its contriver, died at Bolton in Stafford- 
shire, in' great poverty, about nine years ago, shortly 
after his return from France, leaving a widow and son 
in great destitution. From inquiries we have made, be 
was a person deserving of a better fate thau that which 
attended his efforts. 



THE STRANGERS. 
Kay, part not so with distant air, thou cold and stately onr. 
For in thy mirrored mind 1 see an image of my own ! 
Thy words bave found an echo In my being'* depths, and mine, 
I daw to tbmk, thou .deter eoul ! have echoes found in thine. 
Oh if we twain did meet in some far-off and lonely We, 
Where nerer flower did scent the rarth, and nrrw Mn bm anile : 
Where never rolee wm beard to break the stillness of tho air, 
Bave of the tyrant aea that held us bopeles* capttvea there- 

Would* tbon not fly to greet my step ? would*! thou not wildly 

Even to an arm that could to tbee nor hope nor succour bring ? 
Wouldst thou not thank, with bunting heart, the Providence that 
•eat 

A brother and 11 friend to (.hare and iwthc thy bamahnirnt * 
Alas ! there are more lonely scenes amid tbe worldly crowd. 
And desert Idea more drear than aught Die n-astcsnf ocean shroud: 
Nor scent of flower, nor light of day, nor sons upon the wind, 
Nor love, nor pity, may relieve the solitude uf mind ! 
And even now, tbo lights grew dim beneath my dreaming ere, 
The music died, and yon gay throng like phantom* flitted by. 
When thou-tbou lone one !-di4st appear, to cheer with kindred 
•mile. 

And break tbe silence cold and drear that wrapped my doaert Wc. 
Thy words aeersed linked with other j ews, a well remembered tone, 
Tby heart a mystic language spake, familiar to mine own, 
Till, madly yielding eoul and sense to the enchantment blest, 
I could bave clasped ihco In my arms, and wept upon tby brcatt : 

L. II. 



CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

To this series of Elementary Works, for use In Schools, and also 
adapted for Private Instruction, there t» now added Electrk it v, 
being the seventh Treatise In Natural Philosophy, illustrated with 
forty engraving* on wood. 

Care has been taken to render this treatise a* complete and con- 
cise as possible ; and from the following list of contents, it will bo 
nlucrred to Include the latest discoveries in Electricity, aa well as 
the more recent practical application* of the science :— 

Polar Poncxe it* Crkkrai.. — 1. Statical Klbctricity .- 
MaqXBTISM— Laws Of Magnetic I'linn-imco."., Mntncts, Msjtueth.ni 
of the Earth, Magnetic 1 minimi tits, and the Magnetic Fluids.— 
KmcnoxAL oa Tunsjo* Elrktkjcitv — Conductors and Insula- 
tors, the Electrical Machine, .Electroscopes and Electrometers, 
Induction, the Discharge, Atmospheric Electricity, and Source* 
of Electricity.— -II. Currknt Elrctrhity : Voltaic ELsrrat- 
city— Voltaic Circles and Batterlen, Effect* of Voltaic Electricity, 
and Applications of the Voltaic Current. — Elec tro-Maoxrtism — 
Electro- Magnetic Machines.— Magneto-Electricity.— TnaitNo- 
ELrr-miciTV.— Ammal Electricity— Animal Magnetism. 
Price KM. bound In cloth. 

W. A R. Ciiamprrs, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 



The present number of the Journal completes the tenth volume 
(new series!, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
and may be had of the pubUsbors and their agents. 



END OF TENTH VOLUME. 
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